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In  the  Matter 

of 

The  Application  of  The  Broad- | 
WAY  Surface  Railroad  Com- I 
PANY,  for  the  appointment  of 
three  Commissioners  to  deter- 
mine  whether  the  railroad  de-i 
scribed  or  mentioned  in  the  Ar- 
tides  of  Association,  filed  for 
the  incorporation  of  said  Com- 
pany, onght  to  be  constructed, 
etc. 


We,  the  undersigned,  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Gteneral  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  held  in  and  for  the  First  Judi- 
cial District  and  Department  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  by  an  order  duly  made  and  entered  on  the 
29th  day  of  December,  1884,  to  determine,  after  a 
hearing  of  all  parties  interested,  whether  the  rail- 
road described  or  mentioned  in  the  Articles  of  Asso- 
ciation, which  were  filed  and  recorded  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  incorporation  of 
the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company,  *ought  to 
be  constructed  and  operated  upon  tnat  portion  of 
the  streets  or  highways  of  the  City  of  New  York  3 
which  constitute  the  route  of  the  railroad  which 
said  company  was  organized  and  incorporated  to 
construct,  maintain  and  operate — ^that  is  to  say : 
Commencing  at  the  southerly  end  of  Broadway,  near 
the  Battery,  and  running  thence  with  double  tracks 
through  and  along  Broadway,  and  across  Fourteenth 
Streets  to  and  along  Union  Square  to  a  point  at  or 
near  the  intersection  of  Fifteenth  Street  and 
West  Union  Square,  there  to  connect  with  the  now 
existing  tracks  in  Union  Square  or  Broadway,  which 
run  through  Union  Square,  Broadway  and  Seventh 
Avenue  to  Central  Park  or  Fifty-ninth  Street. 
Tc^ether  with  the  necessary  switches,  sidings,  turn- 
outs, turn-tables  and  suitable  stands  for  the  con- 
venient working  of  such  road,  with  the  proposed 


4  connections,  likewise  mentioned  in  said  Articles  of 
Association— do  hereby  give  public  notice  that  we 
will  hold  our  first  sitting  on  the  third  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1885,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  at  the  General  Term 
Booms  of  the  Supreme  Court,  at  the  County  Court 
House  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  at  the  time 
and  place  si)ecified  for  such  first  meeting,  and  at 
such  further  time  and  place  to  which  we  may  ad- 

{*oum,  we,  the  said  Commissioners,  will  give  public 
learing  to  all  parties  interested,  and  determine, 
after  such  public  hearing  of  all  parties  interested, 
whether  the  said  railroad  ought  to  be  constructed 
and  operated. 
Dated,  New  York,  December  29th,  1885. 

SIDNEY  S.  HARRIS, 
ft  SAMUEL  B.  H.  VANCE, 

^  G.  W.  T.  LORD, 

Covimissioners. 

New  York,  January  3d,  1885. 
Met  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  notice. 

Present — Commissioners  Harris,  Vance  and  Lord. 

Appearances : — 

Robinson,  Scribner  &  Bright,  on  behalf  of  the 
petitioner. 

Strong  &  Cadwalader,  in  opposition,  and  in  be- 
half of  the  Broadway  Railroad  Company. 

Thomas  L.  Ogden,  for  the  estate  of  David  Henry 
6  Haight,  Harriet  L.  Schuyler,  and  the  heirs  of 
Eugene  I^ngdon,  owners  of  property  on  Broadway, 
opposed. 

Sumner  B.  Stiles,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  John  Acker- 
man,  712  Broadway. 

Evarts,  Choate  &  Beaman,  for  Sarah  A.  Boreel, 
owner  of  115  Broadway,  opposed. 

Sutherland  Tenny,  Esq.,  for  the  Washington 
Building  Company,  in  opposition. 

Mr,  Harris :  We  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  adopt  the  same  views  as  we  did  on  the  former 
occasion.  The  Commissioners  under  their  former 
order  adopted  certain  rules  which  of  course  are  ap- 
plicable to  this  case,  and  as  there  has  been  no  rea- 
son given  why  there  should  be  any  alteration,  we 
adopt  the  same  rules  now,  which  are  as  follows : 

Ifirst. — The  petitioner,  and  those  interested  in 
having  the  permission  granted  under  the  order  which 
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is  before  us,  shall  first  present  what  they  have  to     7 
submit  in  support  of  their  proposition,  as  to  whether 
such  a  railr(^  should  be  constructed  and  operated 
as  is  mentioned  in  their  articles  of  association. 

Second, — All  parties  interested  in  the  matter,  op- 
posing the  granting  of  the  permission,  that  such 
railroads  should  be  constructed  and  operated  as  is 
mentioned  in  the  articles  of  association,  shaU  then 
be  heard. 

Third.^MX^v  all  parties  have  been  heard  in  op- 
position, the  petitioner  will  be  heard  in  answer  to 
objections  presented  to  the  granting  of  the  peti- 
tion. 

Mr,  Scribiier :  The  first  piece  of  evidence  which 
will  be  offered  on  behalf  of  the  petitioner  is  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New  ^ 
York,  which  was  passed  and  adopted  on  the  5th  day  ° 
of  December,  1884.  Notwithstanding  the  objections 
of  his  Honor  the  Mayor,  giving  and  granting  to  the 
Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company,  the  petitioner, 
the  consent  of  the  Common  Council  for  the  con- 
struction, maintenance  and  operation  of  its  road.  I 
have  three  copies  of  that  consent  contained  in  the 
City  Record  of  December  6th,  1884,  which  by  the 
charter  is  made  evidence.  I  will  hand  those  up.  I 
will  let  the  certified  copy,  certified  by  the  Clerk,  be 
marked.    It  is  as  follows  : 

Alderman  McLoughlin  then  called  up  veto  message 
of  his  Honor  the  Mayor  (No.  264),  of  a  preamble  and 
resolution,  as  follows : 

Whereas,  The  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Com-  ^ 
pany  heretofore  made  application  in  writing  to  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  its 
consent  and  permission  to  be  granted  to  the  said 
company  to  construct,  maintain,  operate  and  use  a 
street  surface  railroad,  to  be  operated  by  horse 
power,  upon  and  along  the  surface  of  the  streets, 
avenues  and  highways  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  upon  the  route  mentioned  in  the  petition  of 
said  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company, 
dated  October  3,  1884,  addressed  to  the  said  Com- 
mon Council,  and  duly  verified  on  the  same  day  by 
James  A.  Richmond,  President  of  the  said  company; 
and 

Whereas,  On  receipt  of  the  said  petition  in  writing, 
containing  the  aforesaid  application  of  the  said  com- 
pany for  the  consent  of  the  Common  Council  to  the 
construction,  operation  and  use  by  said  company  of 


10  its  proposed  railroad  upon  the  route  mentioned  in 
said  petition,  the  Common  Council  caused  public 
notice  of  such  application,  and  of  the  time  and  place 
when  the  same  would  be  first  considered,  to  be  pub- 
lished daily  for  at  least  fourteen  days  in  two  daily 
newspapers  of  the  City  of  New  York,  to  wit,  in  the 
New  York  World  and  the  Emening  Post^  which 
papers  were  designated  for  that  purpose  by  his 
Honor  the  Major,  and  the  said  notice  having  been 
likewise  published  daily  at  least  fourteen  M;ys  in 
the  newspaper  published  in  the  City  of  New  York 
called  the  Daily  Register  ;  and 

Whereas,  On  the  29th  day  of  October,  1884,  at  11 
o'clock  A.  M.,  at  the  Chamber  of  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen, that  being  the  time  and  place  designated  in 

-II  said  notice,  a  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  was 
had  to  first  consider  the  aforesaid  application  of  said 
the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company,  and  the 
said  application  and  the  accompanying  papers  hav- 
ing been  thereupon  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Railroads,  in  order  that  all  persons  interested  might 
have  a  hearing,  and  the  said  committee  having  had 
several  protracted  sessions  at  which  every  person 
interest^,  either  for  or  against  the  application,  who 
desired  to  be  heard,  was  heard,  ana  the  said  com- 
mittee having  listened  to,  and  received  aU  arguments 
or  evidence  offered  in  support  of  or  against  the  said 
application,  and  having  made  their  report  to  this 
Board,  dated  November  10,  1884,  accompanied  by  a 
stenographic  or  printed  record  of  the  proceedings 

12  before  the  committee,  together  with  all  documents 
or  exhibits  offered  by  any  or  either  of  the  parties, 
and  the  said  report  and  record  and  the  accompany- 
ing papers  having  been  duly  considered  by  tne 
Board ;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Common  Council, 
an  urgent  necessity  exists  for  a  railroad  in  Broad- 
way, between  the  Battery  and  Union  Square,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  general  public  ;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  judgment  of  this  Board  it  is  not 
exi)edient  to  make  an  auction  sale  of  the  consent  or 
X)ermi8sion  which  alone  the  Common  Council  has 
power  to  grant  for  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
raUroad,  but  this  Board  has  determined  to  exact 
from  any  company  to  whom  its  consent  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  on  Broadway  shall  be  granted, 
in  addition  to  the  percentages  on  gross  receipts, 
which  by  law  is  required  to  be  paid  into  the  City 
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Treasury,  such  further  compensation  as  shall  be  13 
just  and  fair,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  object  to  be 
attained  is  not  chiefly  revenue,  but  the  promotion 
of  the  public  interest,  by  securing  an  efficient  and 
well  conducted  railroad,  which  will  afford  the  great- 
est accommodation  to  the  public  with  the  least  in- 
terference of  the  present  use  of  the  street  or  the 
pavement  thereof,  or  the  structures  underneath  the 
same ;  and 

Whereas^  A  horse  railroad  can  be  easily  constructed 
on  Broadway,  without  any  protracted  interference 
with  the  public  travel  on  said  street  or  with  the  use 
thereof  by  carriages,  trucks  and  other  vehicles ; 
and 

Whereas,  In  the  judgment  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil the  public  inducements  offered  by  the  petitioner  ^4 
in  the  proposed  construction  and  operation  of  its 
railroad  are  superior  to  those  which  under  the  law 
caD  be  offered  by  any  other  company ;  -now,  there- 
fore, 

Resohed^  That  the  consent  of  this  Board  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  granted  and  permission  of  the 
Common  Council  is  hereby  given  to  said  the  Broad- 
way Surface  Railroad  Company  to  construct,  main- 
tain, operate  and  use  a  street  surface  railroad  for 
public  use  in  the  conveyance  of  persons  and  property 
m  cars  upon  and  along  the  surface  of  the  following 
streets,  avenues  and  highways  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  to  wit :  Commencing  at  the  southerly  end  of 
Broadway  near  the  Battery  and  running  thence  with 
double  tracks  through  and  along  Broadway  and  lo 
across  Fourteenth  street  to  and  along  Union  Square 
to  a  point  at  or  near  the  intersection  of  Fifteenth 
Street  and  West  Union  Square,  together  with  the 
necessary  connections,  switches,  sidings,  turn-outs, 
turn-tables  and  suitable  stands  for  the  convenient 
working  of  said  road ;  and  it  is  hereby  further 

Resohed^  That  the  consent  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil is  given  and  granted  to  said  the  Broadway  Sur- 
face Railroad  Company  for  the  construction,  'main 
tenance  and  use  of  its  proposed  railroad,  as 
aforesaid,  upon  the  streets,  avenues  and  route 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  expressly  upon  the  follow- 
ing conditions  and  not  otherwise : 

First— The  said  railroad  shall  be  constructed 
according  to  the  most  approved  plan  for  the  con- 
struction of  city  railroads  and  with  the  most 
approved  pattern  of  steel  rails,  which  shall  be  laid 
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16  in  such  maimer  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  use  of  the  surface  of  the  street  by  trucks, 
carriages  and  other  ordinary  vehicles,  and  the  said 
connections,  switches,  sidines,  turn-outs,  turn-tables 
and  suitable  stands  which  shall  be  necessary  for  the 
convenient  working  of  said  road,  shall  likewise  be 
constructed  after  the  most  approved  plan,  and  shaU 
be  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  best  of  their  kind  now 
in  use  on  any  city  railroads  in  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Second — The  said  railroad  shall  be  operated  by 
horse-power  only,  and  the  cars  to  be  run  on  said 
railroad  shall  be  drawn  by  not  less  than  two  horses, 
and  shall  each  be  provided  with  a  conductor  as  well 
as  a  driver  ;  provided,  however,  that  the  said  com- 
pany may  make  use  of  any  motive  power  suitable  for 

^ '  the  purposes  of  a  street  surface  railroad  other  than 
locomotive  steam  power,  which  may  hereafter  be 
consented  to  by  the  local  authorities  and  by  a 
majority  of  the  property  owners  obtained  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  252  of  the  I^ws 
of  1884. 

Third — The  said  company  shall  comply  with  all 
reasonable  ordinances  or  regulations  which  the  local 
authorities  having  charge  of  streets,  avenues,  roads 
or  highways  in  the  City  of  New  York  shall  make  as 
to  the  rate  of  speed,  mode  of  use  of  tracks  and 
removal  of  ice  and  snow  from  said  tracks  as  the 
interest  and  convenience  of  the  public  may  require ; 
and  this  consent  is  likewise  given  upon  the  express 

18  condition  that  said  company  shall  not  charge  any 
passenger  more  than  five  cents  for  one  continuous 
ride  from  any  point  on  its  road  or  on  any  road  or 
line  or  branch  operated  by  it  or  under  its  control, 
to  any  other  point  thereon,  or  on  any  connecting 
branch  thereof,  within  the  limits  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  if  said  company  has  acquired,  or  shall 
hereafter  obtain,  the  right  to  run  its  cars  upon  the 
existing  tracks  of  the  Broadway  and  Seventh 
Avenue  Railroad  Company,  or  if  the  Broadway  and 
Seventh  Avenue  Railroad  Company  has  heretofore 
acquired,  or  shall  hereafter  obtain,  the  right  to  run 
its  cars  on  the  said  railroad  tracks  proposed  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad 
Company,  but  one  fare  of  five  cents  shall  be 
charged  for  the  transportation  of  a  siujgle  passenger 
over  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  said  respective 
tracks  when  run  in  such  connection.     Provided, 


further,  that  no  railroad  company  shall  be  permitted  19 
to  run  any  cars  upon  or  over  any  portion  of  Broad- 
way, below  Fifteenth  Street,  unless  upon  the  express 
condition  of  payment  being  made  into  the  City 
Treasury  of  three  per  cent,  during  the  first  five 
years,  and  five  per  cent,  thereafter,  of  the  gross 
receipts  from  passengers  riding  upon  any  portion 
of  the  railroad  tracfo  which  may  be  constructed 
pursuant  to  this  consent  or  permission.  And  said 
the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company  shall  also, 
whenever  and  as  required,  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  proper  local  authorities,  have  and  keep  in 
permanent  repair  the  portion  of  every  street  and 
avenue  or  highway  upon  which  its  tracks  shall  be 
constructed  pursuant  to  this  consent,  between  its 
tracks,  the  rails  of  its  tracks  and  a  space  two  feet  in  20 
width  outside  of  and  adjoining  the  outside  rails  of 
its  track  or  tracks  so  to  be  constructed,  so  long  as 
it  shall  continue  to  use  such  tracks  so  constructed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  resolution  and  consent. 
Fourth — The  said  the  Broad wav  Surface  Railroad 
Company  shall,  for  and  during  the  first  five  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  operation  01  any 
portion  of  its  railroad  constructed  pursuant  to  this 
consent  and  i)ermission,  annually  on  the  first  day  of 
November  in  each  year,  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  to  the  credit  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
thereof,  three  per  cent,  of  its  gross  receipts  for  and 
during  the  year  ending  the  next  preceding  thirtieth 
day  of  September,  and  also  after  the  expiration  of 
said  five  years  make  a  like  annual  payment  of  five  21 
per  cent,  of  its  gross  receipts  into  the  treasury  of 
said  city  to  the  credit  of  the  Sinking  Fund  thereof, 
instead  of  three  per  cent.  ;  and  if,  under  any  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Com- 
pany shall  i)ermit  the  cars  of  any  other  street  sur- 
face railroad  company  to  run  upon  the  railroad 
tracks  to  be  constructed  pursuant  to  this  consent  and 
permission,  it  shall  likewise  be  the  duty  of  said  the 
Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company  to  pay  or 
cause  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  this  city,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Sinking  Fund  thereof,  during  the  first 
five  years,  an  amount  equal  to  three  per  cent. ,  and 
after  the  expiration  of  five  years  an  amount  equal  to 
five  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  of  such  other  rail- 
road company  derived  from  passengers  riding  in  any 
of  its  cars  on  any  portion  of  Broadway  south  of 
Fifteenth  Street,  and  that,  too,  whether  any  of  such 
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22  passengers  enter  or  leave  the  said  cars  above  or  be- 
low Fifteenth  Street.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  President  and  Treasurer  of  said  the  Broadway- 
Surface  Railroad  Company,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  November  in  eacn  year,  to  make  a  verified  re- 
port to  the  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York  of 
the  gross  amount  of  its  receipts  derived  from  passen- 
gers riding  in  its  cars  for  the  year  ending  the  next  pre- 
ceding 30th  day  of  September,  and  the  books  of  said 
company  shall  be  open  to  inspection  and  examination 
by  said  Comptroller  or  his  duly  appointed  agent,  at  all 
reasonable  times,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
correctness  of  said  report  as  to  said  gross  receipts ; 
and  it  shaU  be  the  further  duty  of  the  Broadway 
Surface  Railroad  Company  to  ascertain  and  keep, 

Qo  or  cause  to  be  kept,  an  account  of  the  number  of 
passengers  carried  in  the  cars  of  anv  other  railroad 
company  over  any  portion  of  the  tracks  of  the  Broad- 
way Surface  Raifroad  Company  constructed  and  laid 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  consent,  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  appi*oved  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  And  it  is  the  intention  of 
this  provision  that  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
percentages  to  be  paid  into  the  City  Treasury,  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  consent  or 
permission  of  the  Common  Council  hereby  given, 
each  and  everv  passenger  riding  in  either  direction 
on  any  part  of  Broadway  south  of  Fifteenth  Street 
upon  or  over  any  portion  of  the  railroad  tracks 
which  shall  be  constructed  by  the  Broadway  Surface 

24  Railroad  Company  pursuant  to  this  consent  shall  be 
regarded  as  having  paid  five  cents  fare  to  the  com- 
pany in  whose  car  ne  shall  ride,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  percentages  on  all  fares  received  from 
such  passengers  by  any  railroad  company  using  such 
tracks  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company 
shall  be  responsible. 

Fifth — And  this  consent  of  the  Common  Council 
is  likewise  given  upon  the  express  condition  that 
said  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company,  in 
addition  to  the  percentages  of  gross  receipts  herein- 
before required  lo  be  paid  by  it  into  the  City  Treas- 
ury, shall,  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  from 
the  date  when  the  operation  of  its  railroad  shall 
commence,  and  annually  thereafter,  pay  into  the 
City  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
thereof,  by  way  of  rent  or  as  additional  compensa- 
tion, the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars  i)er  annum; 


being  eqaiTalent  to  the  interest  on  one  million  dol-  26 
lars  at  tout  per  cent.,  and  said  the  Broadway  Surface 
Railroad  Company  shaU  execute  to  the  Mayor,  Alder- 
men and  Commonalty  of  the  City  of  New  York  a 
bond,  with  at  least  two  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  ap- 
proved as  to  form  and  sufficiency  of  the  sureties  by  any 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  First  Judicial  Dis- 
trict and  Department,  in  the  penal  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  the  due  and  regular  pay- 
ment of  said  annual  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars, 
and  for  the  due  and  regular  payment  of  the  aforesaid 
percentages  on  gross  receipts. 

Sixth — And  Sie  consent  herein  given  is  granted 
likewise  on  the  express  condition  that  all  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  252  of  the  Laws  of  1884,  pertinent 
thereto,  shall  be  complied  with.  ^^ 

Seventh — And  this  consent  and  permission  is 
given  upon  the  further  condition  that  said  the 
Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company  shall,  within 
sixty  days  after  the  adoption  by  the  Common  Coun- 
cil of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  execute,  under  its 
corporate  seal,  to  be  attested  by  its  President  or 
Treasurer,  and  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  of  its 
Board  of  Directors,  an  instrument  in  writing,  which 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  which  shall  contain  and  express  the 
acceptance  by  said  company  of  the  aforesaid  consent 
and  permission  of  the  Common  Council  for  the  con- 
struction, use  and  operation  by  said  company  of  its 
proposed  railroad  upon  the  streets  and  route  above 
mentioned,  upon  the  aforesaid  terms  and  conditions  27 
upon  which  the  said  consent  or  permission  is 
granted  and  binding,  the  said  company  to  abide  by, 
comply  with,  fulfill,  perfomv  and  keep  the  terms 
and  conditions  aforesaid,  and  also  binding  the  said 
company  to  build,  equip  and  commence  to  operate 
its  proposed  railroad  within  one  year  after  it  shall 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  requisite  number  of  prop- 
erty-owners, or  the  report  of  Commissioners  con- 
firmed by  the  Court,  as  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Laws  of  this  State,  and  likewise  binding 
the  said  company  to  prosecute  with  diligence  aU 
necessary  proceedings  to  perfect  its  right  to  build, 
construct  and  oi)erate  its  proposed  rai&oad,  but  no 
delays  which  may  occur  by  reason  of  injunctions  or 
hostile  legal  proceedings  shall  affect  in  any  manner 
the  consent  or  permission  hereby  granted,  provided 
the  said  company  shall  proceed  with   reasonable 
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28  diligence  to  build,  complete  and  commence  to  oi)er- 
ate  its  proposed  railroad  after  the  removal  of  such 
legal  obstacles,  and  shall  execute  and  deliver  to  the 
Comptroller  the  obligation  or  instrument  of  accept- 
ance aforesaid  within  sixty  days  after  the  removal 
of  such  legal  obstacles. 

But  it  is  further  provided  that  in  the  event  of  the 
failure  or  neglect  of  the  said  company  to  make  the 
said  report  and  the  payment  of  the  said  percentages 
as  hereinbefore  directed  and  required,  then  and  in 
that  event  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  chapter  252 
of  the  Laws  of  1884,  providing  for  a  forfeiture  of  the 
rights,  privileges  and  franchises  of  such  company, 
shall  be  applicable. 

The  Board  then,  as  provided  in  section  75,  chap- 
on  ter410.  Laws  of  1882,  proceeded  to  reconsider  the 
same,  and,  upon  a  vote  being  taken  thereon,  was 
adopted,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  his 
Honor  the  Mayor,  as  follows  : 

AMrmative — The  President,  Aldermen  Cleary, 
De  Lacy,  Demi)sey,  DuflPy,  Parley,  Pinck,  PuU- 
graff,  Jaehne,  Kenney,  Miller,  McCabe,  McLoughlin, 
McQuade,  O'Neill,  Pearson,  Reilly,  Kothman, 
Sayles,  Shells,  Waite  and  Wendel — 22. 

ifegative — ^Aldermen  Grant  and  O'Coxmor — 2, 

Peter  A.  Hawes,  being  called  and  duly  sworn 
on  behalf  of  the  petitioner,  testified  as  follows  : 

30  Examined  hy  Mr,  Scribner: 

Q.  You  are  a  citizen  of  the  City  of  New  York  i 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  bom  here. 

Q.  You  were  bom  in  the  City  of  New  York  1  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  resided  here  ever  since  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir:  all  my  fife. 

Q.  Where  is  your  residence  ?  A.  206  West  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty -fifth  Street. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  any  business  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?    A.  Importer. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business?  A.  My 
present  place  of  ousiness  is  96  Greene  Street. 

Q.  You  recently  attended  as  a  citizen  before  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  when  the  question  was  up  for 
consideration  before  the  Aldermen  whether  the  con- 
sent of  the  city  should  be  granted  to  the  petitioner, 
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the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company,  for  the  31 
construction  of  its  proposed  road  on  Broadway? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  connection  with  the  Broadway 
Surface  Railroad  ?  A.  Not  at  all,  or  with  any  road  ; 
neither  present  or  prospective. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  attend  before  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  ?  A.  I  came  of  my  own  volition, 
because  I  saw  the  subject  was  up  for  consideration ; 
I  came  at  my  own  convenience  and  for  the  general 
good,  ^  I  thought  that  it  might  be  of  benefit  to  the 
conununity  to  give  my  views. 

Q.  As  a  citizen  and  in  re^rd  to  the  public  inter- 
est and  not  from  any  connection  with  the  petitioner  ? 
A.  No,  sir;  not  from  any  private  or  personal  knowl- 
edge of  any  of  the  parties  or  for  any  purpose  what-  go 
ever  excepting  the  one  I  have  stated. 

Q.  You  stated  you  had  lived  in  New  York  all  your 
life ;  about  how  many  years  would  that  be  ?  A. 
Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  sixty  years. 

Q.  You  are  famUiar  with  Broadway,  the  artery  of 
the  city,  upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  this 
road  i    A.  Yes,  sir.  *, 

Q.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  teU  the  Commis- 
sioners whether,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public  at  large — ^that  is,  the  general 
public,  to  have  a  railroad  constructed,  maintained 
and  operated  upon  Broadway  between  the  Batteiy 
and  Union  Square,  and  if  it  is  your  opinion  that  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  general  public, 
state  your  reasons  ?  A.  1  have  always  held  that  33 
opinion  in  regard  to  a  Broadway  railroad;  as  long 
ago  as  it  was  agitated  and  opposed  by  A.  T.  Stewart 
and  other  dealers,  at  that  time  I  thought  they 
were  very  foolish  about  the  matter,  and  so  stated  ;  I 
considered  their  interests  and  the  interests  of  trade 
would  be  benefited  by  it ;  but  there  were  other 
reasons  that  I  considered  of  much  more  importance; 
it  did  not  matter  to  me  what  shopkeeper  or  what 
wholesale  dealer  was  going  to  be  unaccommodated 
oracconmiodated  ;  that  is  of  very  small  consequence 
to  the  general  question  of  what  the  public  in  New 
York  needs  for  travel— the  general  public ;  I  speak 
for  them  and  for  nobody  else  ;  Broadway  is  notning 
but  a  business  thoroughfare,  and  therefore  we  want 
accommodation  such  as  business  men  ought  to  have, 
and  I  am  bound  to  think  will  have  ultimately  on 
that  great  thoroughfare  ;   there  are  some  dealers 
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34  who  oppose  this  railroad,  and  I  understand  there  is 
a  man  Id  the  hat  business  that  is  rery  mnch  opposed 
to  it ;  well,  I  have  smashed  my  hat  so  often  get- 
ting in  and  out  of  omnibuses,  and  I  can  very  easily 
imagine  how  a  hat  dealer  would  be  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing the  omnibuses ;  of  course  there  are  a  great 
many  little  petty  interests  that  would  be  served  per- 
haps by  the  present  state  of  things  ;  but  if  a  horse 
railroad  is  constructed  on  Broadway,  in  my  opinion, 
we  will  see  a  very  different  state  of  things,  so  far  as 
onr  business  interests  are  concerned  ;  it  will  rfiave 
time,  and  time  is  money ;  it  will  be  a  benefit  to 
Wall  Street  and  to  Broadway  and  all  the  business 
people  that  centre  here  ;  it  will  also  be  a  benefit  to 
the  people  who  live  up  town  and  want  to  go  back 

o-  and  forth ;  some  one,  for  insfcmce,  lives  up  town 
and  wants  to  go  to  the  South  Ferry ;  it  is  a  very 
pleasant  thing  to  be  able  to  jump  on  the  elevated  or 
to  jump  into  a  horse-car  and  go  right  down  to  the 
ferry;  whereas  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  if 
yon  undertook  it  in  the  omnibuses  yon  would  not 
get  the  accommodation  that  you  wanted ;  yoo 
would  have  to  stand  up  the  best  way  you  could, 
and  even  then  you  would  not  get  proper  standing 
room. 

I  take  it  if  we  have  a  fixed  iron  rail  through  the 
centre  of  Broadway  it  will  be  a  sort  of  boundary 
line  which  would  keep  the  trucks  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left — to  the  right  coming  down  and  to  the 
right  going  up  ;  and  it  will  divide  them,  as  it  were, 

36  and  restore  order  where  there  is  confusion  and  almost 
collision  almost  daily  to-day  ;  now  they  cut  across 
the  street  in  any  direction  they  please  ;  a  rail  of  this 
sort  will  be  a  kind  of  regulating  Une,  and  would 
help  the  street  in  that  regard ;  but  the  main  object 
that  arises  in  my  mind  in  relation  to  this  matter  is 
the  one  that  I  started  with,  and  that  is  the  accom- 
modation it  would  afford  to  the  citizens  of  New 
York  to  have  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway  ;  that  is 
the  main  object  with  me,  and  all  others,  1  think,  are 
of  very  slight  consequence  ;  whether  it  hurts  some 
dealer  in  his  business  or  some  hatter,  is  of  no  conse- 
quence at  all  compared  to  the  good  to  the  general 
public ;  there  were  a  good  many  people  whose 
interests  were  hurt  by  the  elevated  road — a  great 
many  who  thought  they  suffered  from  the  encroach- 
ment ;  but  after  all  it  was  a  necessary  encroachment 
and  nobody  who  lives  in  New  York  could  truthfully 
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say  to-day,  we  can  get  along  without  the  elevated  37 
road ;  and  so  it  is  in  regard  to  this  question  of  a 
horse  railroad  on  Broadway ;  the  little  petty  wants 
and  preferences  of  dealers  are  of  very  small  conse- 
quence as  against  the  ^neral  good ;  that  is  my 
stand  and  where  my  testimony  has  its  bearing ;  on 
no  other  point  do  I  pretend  to  speak ;  I  do  not  own 
any  land  in  New  York  or  any  railroad  stock,  and  I 
am  not  interested  in  any  of  the  different  corpora- 
tions, and  I  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  gentle- 
men who  are.;  I  speak  individually  and  outside 
of  raat  and  entirely  by  myself  as  a  general  observer ; 
and  I  have  talked  to  a  great  many  people — ^men  of 
intelligence  and  men  01  exi)erience  who  have  no 
axes  to  grind  in  this  matter,  and  I  have  not  found 
anybody  who  differed  with  me  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  ^ 
have  expressed  a  general  concurrence  with  my  views.    ^^ 

Q.  You  have  witnessed  the  construction,  exten- 
sion and  growth  of  all  the  street  railroad  lines  that 
are  now  in  oi)eration  in  the  City  of  New  York  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  in  a  general  way  whether  the  effect  of 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  street  railroads 
has  been  for  the  advantage  or  the  detriment  to  the 
general  public  ?  A.  When  the  up-town  Broadway 
Kailroaa  started  I  remember  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  horror  expressed  bv  some  people  that  it  was 
going  to  encroach  upon  the  sacred  precincts  of 
Arnold  &  Constable,  and  all  those  sacred  centres  of 
fashion  and  commerce;  well,  one  of  the  arguments 
was,  what  are  the  ladies  going  to  do  who  come  in  39 
carriages,  they  will  have  no  show,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  drive  up  in  front  of  Arnold  &  Constable's  ; 
well,  I  never  asked  Arnold  &  Constable's  people 
whether  they  have  that  opinion  or  not  now,  but 
from  my  own  observation  ladies  are  not  troubled 
very  much  on  account  of  that  street  railroad  ;  also 
when  the  Sixth  Avenue  Eailroad  was  built  there  was 
the  same  cry ;  Altman  was  going  to  be  encroached 
upon  and  his  elegant  and  recherche  establishment  was 
going  to  be  injured,  but  it  has  turned  out  quite  the 
contrary  ;  it  has  built  up  the  business  of  these  men, 
and  all  of  these  arguments  against  a  street  railroad 
on  account  of  its  encroachment  upon  business  is 
utter  nonsense ;  it  will  build  up  any  property  ;  I  have 
never  seen  a  case  where  a  street  railroad  has  been  a 
permanent  injury  to  anybody's  property;  take  the 
case  of  the  street  railroad  in  that  great  thoroughfare 
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40  known  as  Charch  Street — that  little  narrow  street 
where  the  heavy  wholesale  commission  houses  are 
taming  in  and  out  goods  where  they  back  their 
carts  up,  and  even  that  road  with  all  its  little  stop- 
pages and  with  all  the  difficulties  with  which  it 
meets — even  that  road  is  a  benefit  and  a  blessing  to 
the  locality,  and  if  I  wanted  to  go  up  town  I  would 

{'ump  into  one  of  those  cars,  although  I  might  be 
blockaded  the  next  minute;  I  would  take  my 
chances. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  upper  Broadway,  where 
you  have  said  there  is  a  horse  railroad ;  as  com- 
pared with  lower  Broadway — that  is  Broadway 
south  of  Fourteenth  Street— what  has  been  the 
effect  of  that  railroad  in  promoting  business  or 
At  otherwise?  A.  I  think  it  nas  promoted  business 
decidedly. 

Q.  During  the  last  twenty  years  what  has  been 
the  effect  of  the  want  of  a  horse  railroad  on  Broad- 
way, south  of  Fourteenth  Street?  A.  I  think  they 
have  suffered  for  the  want  of  one ;  I  think  dealers 
south  of  Fourteenth  Street  have  not  had  a  fair 
show  ;  I  think  they  have  been  shut  out  from  the 
benefits  that  they  had  as  much  ri^ht  to  as  anybody 
else,  and  it  is  only  by  hard  fighting  and  tact  that 
they  have  been  able  to  hold  their  trade  there. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect,  in  your  opinion, 

upon  the  trade  and  business  interests  of  Broadway, 

south  of  Fourteenth  Street,  of  the  construction  of  a 

street   surface  railroad  to   be  operated  by  horse 

42  power  ?    A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  benefit. 

Edward  P.  Dickie,  being  duly  called  and  sworn 
on  behalf  of  the  i)etitioner,  testified  as  follows  : 

Examined  by  Mr.  Scrihner : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?  A.  26  East  Fifty- 
eighth  Street. 

Q.  In  the  City  of  New  York  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  the  City  of  New 
York  ?    A.  54  years. 

Q.  All  your  life  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  familiar,  then,  with  property  in  the 

City  2f  New  York  ?    A.  lam. 

Q.  Are  you  an  owner  of  real  estate  in  the  city  I 
A.  I  am. 
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Q.  Do  you  own  real  estate  on  Broadway  ?    A.  I  43 
have  an  interest  in  real  estate  on  Broadway. 

Q.  That  interest  is  in  real  estate  situate!  where  ? 
A.  Lispenard  Street  and  Broadway. 

Q.  That  is  part  of  the  proposed  route  of  the 
Broad wajr  Surface  Railroad  ?    A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  54  years  that  you  have  lived  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  you  have  seen  the  rise  and 
progress  of  street  railroads  in  the  city,  have  you  not  1 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  which  of  ijhe  street  railroads 
was  first  constructed  ?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  AVhich  ?    A.  Sixth  Avenue. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  your  opinion  that  street  surface 
railroads  have  been  of  advantage  or  detriment  to  the 
general  public  of  the  city  ?    A.  They  have  been  an  aa 
advantage  to  the  public. 

Q.  Are  you  in  business  ?    A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  construction  of  a  street  railroad  to  be  operated 
by  horse-power  on  the  surface  of  Broadway,  between 
the  Battery  and  Union  Square  ?  A.  Well,  it  would 
be  a  great  benefit  to  the  public,  and  add  to  the  value 
of  r^  estate  along  the  line,  and  also  add  to  the 
value  of  real  estate  adjacent  thereto  in  side  streets. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  railroi^  in  Broadway,  between  the  points  that  I 
have  mentioned,  would  be  not  only  an  advantage  to 
the  general  public  in  aflfording  a  means  of  transit 
between  these  pomte.  but  would  result  in  a  benefit 
to  real  estate  along  the  route  ?    A.  It  would.  45 

Q.  Are  you  a  taxpayer  in  the  city  ?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  Have  you  any  connection  with  the  petitioner, 
the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  ?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Are  you  interested  in  the  railroad  ?  A.  I  am 
not. 

Q.  In  any  street  railroad  ?  A.  No,  sir;  and  don't 
hold  any  Jjtock. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  How  much  property  do  you  own  in  Broad- 
way %  A.  I  have  a  one-seventh  interest  in  the  prop- 
erty on  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Lispenard 
Street. 

Q.  How  much  is  that  \  A.  Probably  worth  $250 
or  $300,000 ;  I  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000 
near  Broadway,  in  the  Fifteenth  Ward,  bein^  with- 
in a  100  and  160  feet  of  Broadway. 


46  Q.  How  much  have  you  in  Broadway ;  what  is 
the  size  of  the  lot  i  A.  34  feet  6  inches  by  10:^,  I 
think. 

Q.  That  is  on  Broadway  ?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  in  Broadway )  A.  No. 
413. 

Q.  You  have  a  one-seventh  interest  in  it  i  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  what  nature  i  A.  By  an  agreement  under 
the  will  of  my  father. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment of  it  (    A.  No,  Eiir. 

Q.  Do  the  heirs  under  your  father's  will,  or  per- 
sons authorized  to  take  under  your  father's  will, 
occupy  the  ijroperty  i    A.  No,  sir. 

Q-    *Vhat  is  done  with  the  property  i    A.  It  is 
*'    rented  by  the  Hudson  River  Hailroad  Company  as 
an  office." 

Q.  Not  leased  i  A.  It  has  been  leased  recently, 
I  think,  for  live  years. 

Q.  What  rent !    A.  f  10,000  for  the  ground  floor. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  rest  of  it  i  .\.  I  snp- 
pose  the  building  will  bring  about  ^23,000  a  year. 

Q.  Is  it  rented  (  A.  No  ;  it  is  not  rented  above 
the  ground  floor. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  this  new  lease  made  I  A. 
About  thirty  years  a^. 

Q.  It  had  been  used  for  what  before  then  i  A.  By 
the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company — that  is,  the 
ground  floor. 
48       Q.  How  long  have  they  occupied  it  i     A.  They 
have  been  there  for  about  eight  or  nine  yeare. 

Q.  How  much  rent  were  thev  paving  <  A.  They 
have  paid  from  p^WD  to  iflO.OtW. 

Jfr.  Harris  :  It  is  the  new  building,  just  finished  i 
Wifness:  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  occupied  by  the  Railroad  Company 
before  (    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Before  it  was  torn  down  t    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Thev  occupied  the  ground  floor*  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  and  "have  been  paying  all  the  way  from  $6,000 
to  :?10.000 :  previous  to  this.  I  think  thev  paid  abont 
ft^(K>0;  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  And  the  rest  of  the  building  is  to  rent  ?  A. 
Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  \\'hat  was  the  total  rental  of  the  building  dar- 
ing the  last  ye;ir,  before  it  was  pulled  down  ;  A.  I 
think  about"*i;i,iHto. 
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Q.  The  whole  building  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.  49 

Q.  How  many  stories  was  it  ?    A.  Five. 

Q.  How  many  is  it  now  i    A.  Six. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  total  rental 
now  ?    A.  I  think  about  $22,000. 

Q.  How  long  since  your  father  died  ?    A.  1877. 

Q.  You  have  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  the 
management  of  this  building  since  then  ?  A.  No, 
sir;  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee  ;  we  came 
together  and  compromised  it,  and  appointed  a  trus- 
tee to  manage  the  property  for  us. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  management  t 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  income  of  that  property  increase  from 
year  to  year  from  the  time  the  trustee  was  appointed 
to  the  time  you  pulled  the  building  down  'i  A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  'Has  it  kept  about  stationary  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
think  when  my  father  died  the  rent  was  reduced 
from  $4,000  to  $6,500,  and  that  was  in  1874  or  1875  ; 
we  rwiuced  the  rent,  and  then  I  think  we  leased 
it  for  three  or  four  years  and  got  the  rent  increased 
again;  but  the  rent  has  varied  from  $6,600  to 
$10,000. 

Q.  That  is  for  the  lower  floor  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  upper  part  occupied  for  before 
you  tore  it  down?  A.  I  think  it  was  occupied  for 
dry  goods  and  trimmings. 

Q.  What  is  it  fitted  to  be  occupied  for  now  ?  A. 
Dry  goods. 

Q.  Are  there  elevators  in  it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  gi 
rear.        f 

Q.  There  are  no  tenants  in  it  ?  A.  None,  except 
this  ground  floor. 

Q-  What  general  changes  have  you  made  m  the 
building)  A.  Do  you  mean  in  regard  to  its  con- 
struction ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  It  has  been  made  very  much 
stronger. 

Q.  The  same  kind  of  a  ground  floor  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Does  it  cover  the  whole  lot?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  old  building?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  reason  had  you  for  thinking  the  build- 
ing can  be  rented  for  $23,000  now  ?  A.  Because  it 
is  a  very  expensive  building;  we  have  laid  out 
$80,000  on  the  comer. 
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Q.  In  making;  the  new  building  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  comer  is  not  improved  for  business 
purposes?    A.  It  is  about  tlie  same  as  it  was. 

Q.  What  has  increased  the  rental  value  of  this 
property  i    A.  Do  yon  mean  the  new  buUding  ? 

Q.  Yes.  sii"  1  A.  The  building  on  it  was  a  very 
old  and  dilapidated  buUding. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  a  time  when  the  rental 
value  of  that  property  has  been  greater  than  it  is 
now)    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  a  time  when  the  rental  of 
the  comer  has  ever  been  worth  more  than  it  is 
now,  assuming  that  your  old  building  was  on  it  ?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  think  the  most  we  got  for  it  waa  about 
$14,000  in  the  highest  times. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  that  \    A.  1868. 

Q.  Has  the  value  of  that  property,  so  far  as  ^ou 
know,  been  improved  since  your  father's  death,  ir- 
respective of  the  new  building  ?  A.  That  property 
would  have  brought  during  the  war  $180,000;  I 
don't  think  that  the  lot  to-day  would  bring  prob- 
ably over  |;130,000  or  $140,000. 

Q.  With  nothing  on  it  i    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  During  the  war,  that  was  gold  times?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  inflated  time. 

Q.  Has  the  general  valae  of  property  in  that  vici- 
nity improved  within  the  last  ten  years  J  A.  I 
don't  think  so. 

Q.  Is  there  an  entrance  to  that  property  from 
Lispenard  Street  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  say  the  elevator  was?  A.  In 
the  rear. 

Q.  Does  it  go  to  all  the  floors  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  does  this  trust  continue?  A.  It 
continues  as  long  as  any  of  us  live. 

Q.  Any  of  the  seven  parties  ?  A.  Oh,  no ;  it  will 
cease,  come  to  think  of  it,  at  my  death. 

Q.  But  it  continues  for  your  lifetime  *  A,  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  speak  of  having  been  interested  iu  some 
other  property;  where  is  that?  A.  I  own  Nos.  1, 
3,  5,  7  and  9  West  Third  Street,  about  90  feet  from 
Broadway,  comer  of  West  Third  and  Mercer 
Streets. 

Q.  What  is  the  use  to  which  that  proj>erty  is  puti 
A.  Purs,  ribbons  and  feathers. 

Q.  Wholesale  or  retail  1    A.  Wholesale. 
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Q.  How  long  have  they  been  used  for  this  pur-   55 
pose  ?    A.  About  one  year. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  owned  them  ?  A.  About 
four. 

Q.  What  were  they  used  for  before?  A.  Tene- 
ment-houses and  small  stores. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  this  property  'i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  the  value  of  it  increased  since  you  bought 
it  J    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  per  cent.  ?    A.  I  think  50  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  other  properties  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Broadway  i  A.  I  own  12  West  Fourth 
Street,  about  160  or  170  feet  from  Broadway. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  owned  it  'i  A.  About  three 
or  four  years. 

Q.  Has  the  value  of  that  increased  (    A.  I  don't  ^- 
thitfk  it  has.  56 

Q.  What  is  it  used  for  to-day  'i  A.  A  manufac- 
tory of  feathers. 

Q.  How  long  has  such  party  been  in  it  ?  A.  Two 
years. 

Q.  What  waa  there  before  (  A.  A  manufactory 
of  picture  frames. 

Q.  It  has  not  been  occupied  as  a  tenement-house 
since  vou  had  it  ?  A.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  there  were  two 
families  living  up  stairs. 

Q.  Has  not  the  general  situation  of  property  in 
that  vicinity  changed  from  tenements  to  Ibusiness 
houses  {  A.  Not  generally  ;  it  is  very  hard  work  to 
get  business  in  there. 

Q.  You  have  business  in  there  in  your  place,  it  57 
seems  if    A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  made  a  sacrifice  to  do 
it ;  I  spent  $40,000 ;  I  have  done  all  sorts  of  re- 
I>air8. 

Q.  Didn'  t  you  think  it  was  a  wise  thing  to  do  ? 
A.  No  ;  I  am  very  sorry  I  laid  the  money  out,  be- 
cause I  think  the  money  is  thrown  away. 

Q.  Would  your  rental  value  of  that  property  im- 
prove by  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway  'i  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  think  so  i    A.  Yes,  sir ;  sincerely. 

Q.  Why  i  A.  Because  it  would  encourage  people 
to  travel. 

Q.  Through  what  street  i  A.  Broadway  ;  the 
more  people  that  pass  through  Broadway  the  better 
for  mv  property  it  will  be  ;  1  bought  that  property 
thinking  it  would  be  improved  by  being  near  Broad- 
way ;  it  was  my  intention  to  buy  a  lot  on  Broadway 
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and  make  connection  with  my  property,  but  I  should 
not  buy  it  anless  there  was  a  Broadway  railroad 
laid  there.  • 

Q.  Yon  think  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway  would 
turn  your  property  to  better  advantage  i  A,  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  Help  your  property  on  these  streets  f  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  you  come  here  to  testify  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  come  voluntarily  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  counsel  and  say  you  would 
testify  in  the  manner  you  have  i    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  you  came  here  ?  A.  I 
met  Mr.  Robinson  in  the  hall,  and  he  asked  me  if 
,   I  would  testify  in  favor  of  a  Broadway  railroad. 

Q.  'When  did  he  meet  you  i  A.  Three  weeks 
ago  ;  and  I  told  him  I  would,  and  was  decidedly  in 
favor  of  it. 

Q.  And  with  that  information  you  came  here  to 
testify  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  a  railroad  on  Broadway 
will  help  your  property  on  Third  Street?  A.  On 
account  of  the  travel ;  the  more  travel  there  is  on 
Broadway  the  better  it  will  be  for  my  property. 

Q.  Have  you  signed  any  consent  for  any  horse 
road  on  Broadway  i    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  property  will  be  helped 
more  by  a  horse  road  than  by  a  cable  road  1  A.  I 
wouldn't  consent  to  a  cable  road  ;  I  wouldn't  sign 
'  any  petition. 

Q.  And  you  wouldn't  testify  on  its  behalf?  A. 
No,  sir ;  because  I  think  it  is  a  very  dangerous  piece 
of  busiaess. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  one  working?  A.  No ;  but 
if  all  the  stories  which  come  from  Cmicago  are  true, 
it  ap]  pears  that  they  kill  a  person  there  every  day. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  a  cable  road  i 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  cable  road  would  carry  as  man^  as  the 
other  it  would  satisfy  you  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  a 
road  on  Broadway  is  Irad  enough. 

Q.  ttliat  do  yon  mean  by  oad  enough  ?  A.  I 
mean  if  we  comd  lay  a  track  that  we  could  run 
acro:^s  easily  that  it  would  be  more  advantageous. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  be  the  best  thing  ?  A. 
A.  Yt's,  sir. 

Q.  ^^'eU,  what  is  bad  about  the  track )    A.  noth- 
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ing,  if  you  have  this  flush  rail  as  is  laid  down  in    61 
Forty-second  Street ;  I  think  that  track  is  very  desir- 
able. * 

Q.  What  is  bad  about  any  track  in  any  street  ? 
A.  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  very  senous. 

Q.  You  said  just  now  that  there  was ;  what  did 
you  mean  ?  A.  Well,  I  take  that  back. 
*  Q.  But  you  can't  take  it  back ;  you  said  that 
there  was  something  bad  about  horse-car  tracks  in 
any  street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  was  a  slip  of  the 
tongue. 

Q.  Didn't  you  mean  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  take  it  back  ?  A.  Because  I  don't 
think  it  is  as  serious  a  thing  as  I  said. 

Q.  Didn'  t  you  say  it  was  serious  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  mean  it  t    A.  No,  sir  ;  I  mean    ^^ 
if  a  track  is  laid  in  a  street  so  that  the  rail  will  be 
flush  these  carts  can  run  over  it,  and  if  there  is  no 
obstruction  it  is  not  very  serious. 

Q.  n  it  offers  no  obstruction,  it  is  not  very  serious 
you  think?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  if  it  does  it  is  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why?  A.  That  would  be  according  to  the 
kind  of  track. 

Q.  The  worse  that  that  track  is  the  more  objec- 
tionable it  is  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  there  are  several  kinds 
of  rails  ;  there  are  the  steam  rails  and  the  horse-car 
rails. 

Q.  Which  is  better  for  a  road  on  Broadway  ?  A. 
The  kind  that  they  have  on  Forty-second  Street. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  horse-car  tracks  except   63 
those  on  Forty-second  Street  ?    A.  Yes*  sir ;  I  ex- 
amined all,  and  I  was  satisfied  with  any  of  them,  as 
I  am  in  favor  of  a  railroad  with  any  kind  of  track. 

Q.  Then,  even  a  cable  road?    A.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Whj  is  a  cable  road  worse  than  any  other ; 
why  do  you  object  to  it  ?  A.  Because  there  is  so 
much  machinery. 

Q.  Machinery  which  is  underground  ?  A.  Well, 
in  the  first  place  you  have  got  to  have  a  groove  in 
the  street. 

Q.  Is  that  an  obstruction  to  anything  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  does  a  groove  obstruct  anything  ?  A.  A 
horse  might  step  into  it,  and  have  their  shoes  taken 
off,  or  even  his  noof . 

Q.  How  deep  is  this  groove  ?  A.  I  suppose  one 
inch  or  one  and  one-half  inch. 
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64  Q.  And  yon  think  a  horse  could  get  his  f^t  into 
it  {  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen  horses  in  Chambers 
Street,  when  theqld  Hudson  River  tracks  were  there, 
tear  their  shoes  off ;  and  at  one  time  there  was  a 
horse  that  tore  his  hoof  oflf — he  tore  his  hoof  com- 
pletely off. 

Q.  By  getting  caught  in  the  track)  A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  it  was  Qot  a  horse-railroad  track  ;  it  was  a  steam- 
car  track  ;  at  the  time  the  Hudson  River  Railroad 
cars  were  there. 

Q.  Anything  that  a  horse  can  get  his  foot  into  is 
a  bad  thing  for  a  railroad  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  think  this  little  slot  running  up  and 
down  would  be  a  bad  thing  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  about  the  track  of  a 
^  cable  road  you  know  of  which  would  be  any  worse 
""  than  a  horse-car  track  ?    A.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Q.  So  far  as  Broadway  is  concerned  or  making  it 
dangerous,  the  cable  road  is  no  worse  thana  horse 
railroad,  so  far  as  yon  know,  except  this  little 
groove  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  I  will  tell  you  why  ;  I 
should  judge  it  is  not  so  easily  controlled. 

Q.  You  mean  you  cannot  handle  a  steam-engine 
as  well  as  you  can  a  pair  of  horses  i  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
a  man  can  control  the  horses  a  great  deal  more 
readily. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Robinson  ask  you  if  you  was  in  favor 
of  a  cable  road  i    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  a  cable 
road?    A.  No,  sir. 
66       Q-  Did  he  ask  yon  if  you  was  in  favor  of  a  horse 
railway  i    A.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  in  favor  of  a 
railroad  in  Broadway. 

Q.  Coming  back  to  the  cable  road :  You  don't 
know  how  a  cable  road  is  operated  i  A.  No,  sir  ;  I 
cannot  say. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  kind  of  a  track  in  the  citv 
you  think  would  be  suitable  to  put  down  in  Broad- 
way except  this  Forty-second  Street  track  ?  A. 
Such  a  track  as  we  have  in  Sixth  Avenue. 

Q.  How  about  Third  Avenue  ?  A,  I  think  the 
Third  and  the  Sixth  Avenue  are  all  alike. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  either  of 
those  tracks  i    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  drivifig  up  and  down  Broad- 
way in  your  carriage,  would  you  rather  have  a  horse 
railroad  in  the  thoroughfare,  or  would  it  make  no 
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difference  to  you  ?    A.  I  never  have  had  any  acci-  67 
dent  on  account  of  horse-car  tracks. 

Q.  Had  you  rather  drive  where  there  were  tracks 
or  not  ?  A.  Fd  rather  drive  away  from  the  railroad 
track  of  course,  because  it  is  harder  to  drive  in  a 
street  where  there  is  a  track  than  where  there  is 
not. 

Q.  Why?  A.  Well,  your  carriage  tires  and 
wheels  get  into  it ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  drive 
insiie  the  track ;  you  can  drive  your  carriage  up 
and  down  the  street  and  not  go  into  it  at  all ;  I 
always  instruct  my  man  to  keep  his  carriage  out 
of  the  tracks. 

Q.  Why  ?    A.  Because  it  would  tear  the  tires  oflf . 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  tires  torn  oflf  ?  A.  I  never 
have.  go 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  have  any  accident  upon  them  i 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  your  man  obey  your  orders  ?  A.  I  don' t 
think  he  does,  because  I  have  seen  him  repeatedly 
drive  in  these  tracks. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  by  anything  you  have  said 
that,  for  driving  purposes,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 
a  horse-car  track  in  the  street  ?  A.  Not  me  slight- 
est for  private  carriages. 

Q.  It  is  a  disadvantage,  then,  isn't  it?  A.  I 
think  it  is. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  private  carriages ;  it 
is  not  necessary  to  come  below  Fourteenth  Street,  is 
it,  to  do  shopping?     A.  We  seldom  come  below  69 
Fourteenth  Street  for  that. 

Q.  Well,  supposing  a  man  wants  to  go  to  Brook 
lyn  i    A.  He  must  come  down  where  the  tracks  are, 
or  he  can  go  by  way  of  Twenty-third  Street. 

Q.  Suppose  a  funeral  procession  wished  to  come 
down  Broadwav,  what  then  ?  A.  Then  they  would 
have  to  come  down  where  the  tracks  were,  if  the 
tracks  should  be  laid  there. 

Q.  Well,  would  not  that  be  a  disadvantage  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  but  they  need  not  be  obliged  to  drive  in 
those  tracks. 

Q.  Is  it  an  advantage  for  all  purposes,  for  private 
vehicles,  either  for  business  or  pleasure,  to  have  a 
railroad  track  in  a  street  which  is  being  used  ?  A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  you  think  ?    A. 
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70  Jt  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  people  who  drive 
horses. 

Q.  Is  it  not  an  advantage,  in  a  city  like  New 
York,  to  have  one  thoroughfare  where  the  x>eople 
can  drive  in  carriages  and  wagons  and  carts,  and 
transact  business,  and  have  all  possible  facilities  for 
so  doing  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  have 
a  horse  railroad  in  Broadway,  along  the  proposed 
route,  as  it  is  up  Broadway  or  up  any  other  street. 

Q.  You  think  so  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  isn't  it  an  advantage  to  people  who  delire 
to  drive  in  this  way?  A.  Well,  you  have  South 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  we  can  come  down  South  Fifth 
Avenue. 

Q.  Who  do  you  mean  by  we  ?    A.  My  own  fam- 
Yj  ily ;  when  we  ride  down  town  we  take  South  Fifth 
Avenue. 

Q.  Why  1  A.  Because  it  is  a  wider  street,  and  it 
is  not  so  crowded ;  you  are  liable  to  get  y^our  hub 
knocked  off  by  those  stage  drivers  on  Broadway  if 
you  are  not  careful. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  careless  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  try  to  avoid  them  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
have  more  trouble  with  stage  drivers  than  anything 
else ;  a  stage  driver  never  gets  out  of  your  way. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  hurt  by  a  stage  driver  i 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  suit  you  if  you  could  drive  the  omni- 
buses oflf  Broadway  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  get  a  horse  railroad  on  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
72  Q.  You  don't  care  much  about  people  who  ride 
up  Broadway  in  their  own  vehicles,  do  vou  J  A.  I 
have  more  regard  for  people  who  have  five  cents  to 
spend  to  ride  than  I  do  for  people  who  have  their 
own  horses. 

Q.  Well,  you  ride  down  in  your  own  carriage, 
don't  you?  A.  Very  seldom;  I  have  nothing  to 
call  me  down  town. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  people  who  live  up  town  t 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  go  down  town  ?  A.  Once  a 
day,  but  I  always  take  the  elevated  road. 

Q.  You  do  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  where  ?    A.  Fifty-eighth  Street. 

Q.  You  live  up  where  the  ricn  people  live  i  A. 
Well,  I  live  there. 

Q.  Have  you  a  horse  and  carriage  of  your  own  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  business  of  any  kind  ?    A.  No,   73 
sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  come  down  town  for  ?  A.  Let- 
ters. 

Q,  Where  are  they  addressed?  A.  65  Warren 
Streetmy  old  place  of  business. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  have  had  any  business  of 
your  own  i    A.  Since  1864. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?    A.  Window  glass. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  any  business  since  then  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Lived  on  your  rents  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  coming  down 
town  in  your  own  carriage,  or  in  horse-cars,  or  in 
omnibuses  1    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  rode  down  town  in  omni-  j^ 
buses  1    A.  I  verjr  seldom  go  in  the  omnibuses. 

Q.  How  long  smce  you  have  ridden  down  Broad- 
way J    A.  Two  or  threeyears. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Harrigan  &  Hart's  theatre, 
which  was  recently  burned  down  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

g.  Have  you  seen  it  since  it  was  burned  down  ? 
A.  I  went  up  there  to  see  it  burning. 

Q.  But  regularly  you  have  not  any  special  busi- 
ness to  come  down  for  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  at  all, 
except  to  come  down  and  get  my  letters. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  in  the  Court  House 
when  you  saw  Mr.  Kobinson?  A.  Because  I  was 
down  town  to  see  Mr.  Connor,  on  Chambers  Street. 

Q.  What  did  you  want  with  him  ?  A.  I  want  a 
horse  railway  in  Chambers  Street,  most  decidedly.      76 

Q.  Why  \    Because  I  own  property  there. 

Q.  Whereabouts  ?    A.  153  Chambers  Street. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  these  fellows  trying  to  get  rail- 
roads through  ?  A.  I  think  it  will  be  a  decided 
help  to  any  street. 

Q.  Do  you  want  one  up  in  Fifty-eighth  Street? 
A  No,  sir ;  because  it  is  not  a  business  street. 

Q.  Would  not  it  convert  that  street  into  a  busi- 
ness street?  A.  No,  it  would  not,  because  it  is  too 
far  up ;  in  ten  years  from  now  I  wiH  be  in  favor  of  a 
railnkd  there. 

Q.  Anything  that  will  help  business  in  a  street 
you  are  in  favor  of  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  their  any  other  railroads  you  are  interested 
in?  A.  Fourth  Street,  because  I  own  proi)erty 
there. 

Q.  Any  other  place  ?    A.  No.  sir. 


%  Q.  Bo  you  own  any  shares  in  these  roacls  \  A. 
No,  sir, 

Q.  You  thought  you  would  come  down  and  see 
Mr.  Connor '(  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  I  offered  to  testify 
on  behalf  of  a  railroad  there; 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  see  Mr.  Robinson  i 
A.  Well,  we  had  a  lawsuit  once,  and  that  is  the 
way, 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Robinson  and  speak  to  him 
about  this  matter  i    A.  No,  sir  ;  he  came  to  me. 

Q.  Where  did  he  meet  you  ?  A.  I  met  him  in  the 
hall. 

Q,  There  was  no  appointment  between  you  and 
him  I    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then,  you  are  in  favor  of  this  railroad, 
»  as  I  understand  you,  because  it  will  help  your 
proirerty  ?  A.  Because  it  would  lielp  my  property, 
and  because  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  public. 

Q,  You  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  public  i 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  care  whether  it  hurts  a  man  who 
drives  a  loaded  cart  up  and  down  Bixmdway,  do 
you  ?    A.  I  don't  want  to  injure  anybody, 

Q,  But  you  don'tcare  muchabout  it!  A,  It  does 
not  hurt  any  truck,  because  the  tires  are  wide,  and 
they  are  not  so  apt  to  be  entangled  as  a  carriage,  as 
a  carriage  tire  is  narrower. 

Q.  It  is  not  so  bad  for  a  truck  as  it  is  for  a  car- 
riage !    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  is  bad  for  a  truck  in  that  it  is  worse 
78  than  having  no  horse  railway  there  at  all  f  A.  I 
cannot  aay  that  it  is ;  my  goods  were  very  heavy 
when  I  was  in  the  business,  and  I  never  heard  of 
one  of  my  men  complaining  of  the  track ;  these 
carts  would  hold  3,000  pounds  and  over,  and  I  never 
heard  a  complaint. 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  as  matter  of  fact,  it  is  easier 
to  drive  a  loaded  truck  on  a  street  where  is  no 
track  '{  A.  I  suppose  it  is  ;  but  if  the  track  is  laid 
as  it  ought  to  be  in  a  street  it  will  not  interfere  with 
the  truckage, 

Q.  Not  so  much,  you  mean  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  not  so 
much. 

Q,  Is  it  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  ciowded 
street  to  have  any  vehicles  going  up  and  down  that 
street  which  are  confined  to  absolute  fixed  lines 
which  they  cannot  leave  \    A.  Of  course. 
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Q.  Why  of  course  ?    A.  Because  the  cart  cannot  79 
get  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  So  that  is  a  disadvantage  i    A.  Yes,  i^ir. 

Q.  To  whom  1  A.  The  party  driving  the  truck  or 
cart,  or  carriage. 

Q.  It  would  be  to  anybody  who  is  driving  a  vehi- 
cle <    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  of  much  importance 
A.  Yes,  I  consider  it  of  importance ;  but  we  cannot 
help  that,  we  must  look  to  the  mass. 

Q.  You  mean  the  fellows  that  own  property? 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  necessarily  so ;  we  must  protect 
property  holders  and  men  who  work  for  their  living. 

Q.  Men  who  drive  up  and  down  the  street  in  carts 
for  a  living?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  man  who  has  to  drive  a  cab  for  a  living  ?  g^ 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  that  is  the  trouble  nowadays,  tne 
business  is  altogether  too  much  one-sided — a  mon- 
opoly. 

Q.  And  you  don't  believe  in  monopolies  ?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  in  giving  monopolies  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q-  Don't  you  consider  it  a  monopoly  to  have  the 
ripht  to  run  horse-cars  up  and  down  Broadway, 
and  for  no  one  else  to  have  that  right  but  you  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  your  idea  of  a  monopoly  ?  A. 
WeU,  if  a  man  is  manufacturing  who  has  tlie  sole 
right  to  use  the  goods,  that  is  what  I  call  a  monop- 
oly ;  if  a  railroad— well,  I  must  explain  that— if  m 
running  a  road  the  road  is  run  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  we  all  have  a  share  in  it,  the  fact  of  gl 
one  person  running  that  road  and  receiving  the 
profits  is  no  more  a  monopoly  in  my  eyes  than  a 
man  who  keeps  a  store. 

Q.  You  don' t  consider  it  a  monopoly  for  a  man  to 
have  the  sole  right  to  run  a  railroad  or  manufacture 
goods  ?    A.  Well,  it  is  and  it  is  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  consider  it  a  monopoly  for  a  rail- 
road company  to  have  the  sole  right  to  run  a  line  of 
horse  cars  up  and  down  Broadway,  do  you  ?  A.  If 
the  track  is  vacant  I  think  it  has  been  decided 

Q-.Well,  no  matter  about  any  decisions;  your 
idea  IS  that  a  railroad  up  and  down  Broadway  would 
be  a  good  thing  because  the  tra<5k  would  belong  to 
anybody  i    A.  When  we  come  to  monopoly,  I  don't 


82  know,  after  all,  bat  I  am  getting  into  a  little  deep 
water. 

Q.  Bat  you  are  down  on  them?  A.  Well,  I 
don't  like  them. 

Q.  If  this  road  was  going  to  have  the  exclxisiTe 
right,  yoo  would  not  he  in  faver  of  it?  A.  Yes, 
if  it  would  benefit  the  public, 

Q.  If  it  only  benefited  part  of  the  public  you 
would  not  be  in  favor  of  it?  A.  I  would,  if  it 
benefited  the  mass. 

Q.  Name  the  mass  ?    A.  The  working  class. 

Q.  Where  do  the  working  classes  go  that  are 
riding  up  and  down  Broadway!  A.  Up-town— 
Waverly  Place,  Tenth  Street  and  Eleventh  Street— 
where'they  are  housed  very  thickly  and  where  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  tenement  property. 

Q.  Where  do  they  work  ;    A.  Down  town. 

Q,  How  do  they  get  downtown?  A.  By  the 
University  Place  cars. 

Q.  How  else  i    A.  By  way  of  Varick  Street. 

Q.  How  else?    A.  Third  Avenue. 

Q.  Well,  isn't  there  car  tracks  for  them  to  come 
down  except  coming  on  Broadway  'i  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
but  they  have  to  run  through  Church  Street,  and  if 
anybody  attempts  to  corae  through  there  it  will 
take  them  three  times  the  time  that  they  could  walk 
it  in. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean,  that  it  takes  three  times 
the  time  ?    A.  I  have  been  26  minutes  in  going  a 
very  short  distance. 
84       Q.  What  seems  to  be  the  matter  ?    A.  Well,  the 
streets  are  so  narrow  that  they  get  blocked  up. 

Q.  There  is  no  traveling  down  that  street,  is  there  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  kind  of  traffic?    A.  Tracks. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  only  for  local  travel — there  is  no 
through  travel,  is  there !  A.  No ;  I  should  think 
not ;  I  should  consider  it  as  too  narrow. 

Q.  What  kind  of  trucks  are  there  there?  A.  To 
carry  goods. 

Q.  Then  all  it  is  for  is  trucks  that  are  delivering 
goods  or  taking  goods  from  the  different  streets  \ 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  followed  a  track  and  seen  it  go 
from  Canal  Street  down  to  Barclay. 

Q.  In  those  narrow  streets  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  they  do  it  ?    A.  I  didn't  ask  them. 

Q.  Why  did  you  think  they  did  it  ?  A.  I  sup- 
pose for  the  reason  that  they  did  not  want  to  put 
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out  of  the  way  by  going  on  to  Broadway.    gS 
ise  Broadway  IS  too  crowded  ?.    A.  Well, 


themselves 

Q.  Becaase 
I  didn't  look  to  see. 

Q.  Don?t  you  know  Broadway  is  more  crowded 
than  those  side  streets  ?    A.  Only  at  times. 

Q.  What  times  ?  A.  No  specific  times ;  it  is  only 
when  a  lot  of  those  stages  get  together  that  you  find 
a  jamb  in  Broadway,  and  it  is  always  on  account  of 
the  stages. 

Q.  Are  not  the  stages  easier  to  get  out  of  the  way 
than  horse-cars  ?    A.  I  don't  think  they  are. 

*  Q.  Can't  they  turn  down  in  side  streets  and  thus 
get  out  of  the  way  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  ^reat  deal  easier  to  get  rid  of  a  block 
of  stages  than  it  is  of  a  block  of  horse-cars  ?  A. 
I  suppose  it  is. 

Q.  Are  not  horse-cars  much  more  liable  to  block   ^" 
up  streets  than  stages  'i    A.  There  would  be  but  one 
horse-car  to  twenty  stages  ;  one  horse-car  would  do 
the  business  of  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  stages. 

Q.  How  much  would  the  stages  cany  ?  A.  I  can't 
tell  exactly. 

Q.  About  how  many?  A.  I  have  seen  them,  I 
suppose,  with  sixteen  or  eighteen. 

Q.  A  horse-car  would  carry  twenty  times  as 
many  ?  A.  No  ;  eighty  people  can  be  carried  in  a 
horse-car,  because  I  have  Known  of  a  conductor 
takine:  eighty  fares  in  a  horse-car. 

Q.  Weu,  that  is  only  five  or  six  times  as  many  as 
a  staged    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  idea ;  you  want  a  horse-car  to  go  37 
up  and  down  Broadway  carrying  eighty  people? 

A.  Oh,  no ;  one  horse-car  will  do  the  busmess  of 
ten  stages. 

Q.  If  it  is  going  to  do  the  business  of  ten  stages, 
you  wiU  only  have  one  car  where  you  now  have  ten 
stages  i  A.  What  I  have  referreki  to  is,  that  I  don't 
suppose  those  i)eople  will  ride  the  whole  distance ; 
I  remember  two  years  ago  when  I  was  sick,  I  got  in 
and  rode  only  two  blocks ;  and  I  notice  now  people 
often  get  in  and  ride  two  and  three  blocks ;  J  have 
seen  them  ride  three  and  four  blocks. 

Q.  These  stages  are  used  for  short  riders?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Horse-cars  would  run  the  same  way  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  It  is  convenient  when  you  want  to  go  two  or 
three  blocks  to  see  a  stage  and  jump  in  ?  A.I  think 
it  is  inconvenience. 
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88  Q.  Well,  have  yoadone  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  you  done  it  once  when  you  was  sick  i 
A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  would  have  given  double  the 
price  to  have  gotten  into  a  horse-car ;  I  have  seen  a 
great  many  people  leave  stages  on  Broadway  on  ac- 
count of  their  inconvenience ;  I  have  seen  ladies 
attempt  to  get  in  a  stage,  but  would  abandon  it  be- 
cause it  was  inconvenient. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  anvbody  getting  hurt  by 
the  horse-cars,  did  you  ?  A.  Oh,  yes,  I  have ;  1 
have  seen  people  injured  by  the  horse-cars,  but  I 
have  seen  ten  by  the  stages  to  one  by  the  horse- 
cars. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  a  spotter  for  a  stage  line  ? 
A    No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  I  would  do  for  that. 

89  Q-  Why  ?    A.  I  don't  enjoy  riding  in  stages. 

Q.  Your  idea  is,  in  the  hrst  place,  that  a  horse- 
car  is  much  worse  on  a  street  so  far  as  blockades  are 
concerned,  than  stages ;  that  you  agree  to ;  but  you 
say  there  would  not  be  so  many  cars ;  have  you  any 
idea  how  many  omnibuses  are  on  Broadway  to-day, 
between  the  Battery  and  Fourteenth  Street  ?  A.  i 
have  heard  that  there  were  240  in  use. 

Q.  At  one  time  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  there  wouldn't  be  but  one- 
twentieth  of  the  number  of  cars  i  A.  I  suppose  I 
should  change  that ;  there  would  probably  be  about 
thirty  cars. 

Q.  Fifteen  going  each  way  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  idea  ?    A.  I  should'  nt  think  they 

90  would  need  any  more ;  they  will  carry  a  great  many 
passengers ;  the  cars  from  Fourteenth  Street  to  the 
Battery  would  probably  make  seven  trips,  and  that, 
I  think,  would  be  equal  to  about  forty  stages. 

Q.  If  they  were  all  loaded,  you  mean  i  Y.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  It  is  your  idea  that  anybody  would  get  into  a 
horse-car  to  ride  two  or  three  blocks  if  he  saw  eighty 
passengers  therein  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  when  I  said  eighty 
passengers  I  referred  to  rainy  days  and  stormy 
nights  ;  you  asked  me  how  many  I  ever  see  riding, 
and  I  told  you  a  conductor  had  once  collected  eighty 
fares. 

Q.  The  substance,  then,  of  your  testimony  is  that 
horse-cars  would  be  worse  than  omnibuses,  if  there 
were  the  same  number,  as  concerns  the  blocking  of 
streets  ?  A.  1  don't  think  they  would  block  a  street 
because  a  horse-car  would  do  the  work  of  six  or 
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eight  or  ten  stages ;  you  have  the  empty  vehicles  91 
out  of  the  way. 

Q.  If  the  number  of  the  horse-cars  were  the  same 
as  the  stages,  then  the  horse-cars  will  block  more  1 
A.  With  the  same  number  of  cars  as  stages  you 
coaldn't  stand  on  Broadway,  because  a  horse-car  is 
three  or  four  times  the  size  of  a  stage. 

Q.  In  that  case  only  we  couldn'  t  get  onto  Broad- 
way at  all  ?    (No  answer. ) 

Q.  You  idea  is  there  would  be  only  one  teuth  of 
the  number  of  horse-cars  required  that  are  now  re- 
qmred  in  omnibuses  ?  A.  I  don't  think  there  would 
he  a  great  many  over  that. 

Q.  Suppose  you  should  find  as  matter  of  fact  there 
would  be  as  many  cars  as  omnibuses,  do  you  then 
think  it  would  be  practicable  to  have  horse-cars  on  go 
Broadway  ?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Suppose  you  found  that  half  as  many  horse- 
cars  as  omnibuses  were  required,  do  you  think  then 
it  would  be  practicable  ?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q,  Suppose  you  found  it  would  take  quarter  as 
manv,  would  it  then  be  practicable  ?  A.  I  think  it 
would. 

Q.  If  it  only  took  about  a  quarter  as  many  horse- 
cars  as  stages  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  have  horse-cars  on  Broadway,  if  it  took  half  as 
many  omnibuses?  A.  That  would  be  120  cars,  and 
that  would  be  a  great  many  cars  on  Broadway  ;  the 
stages  run  up  to  about  Forty-second  Street,  and  120  93 
cars  would  be  a  great  many. 

Q.  What  harm  would  that  be  ?  A.  They  would 
crowd  too  close  to  one  another. 

Q.  Well,  what  harm  would  there  be  ?  A.  They 
would  be  in  the  way. 

Q.  Of  what  i    A.  People  crossing  the  streets. 

Q.  But  you  would  have  them  there  if  the  people 
rode?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  when  that  time  comes 
probably  you  will  have  some  other  street  cut  through 
to  accommodate  the  public. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  in  favor  of  horse-cars  if  half 
as  many  are  required  as  omnibuses,  because  they 
would  block  up  Broadway  in  your  judgment  ?  A. 
It  would  not  block  it  up,  but  it  would  make  it 
crowded. 

Q.  And  a  great  deal  worse  than  now  ?  A.  Oh,  no ; 
I  don't  think  it  would. 
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94  Q.  Do  yon  think  it  is  bad  now  t  A.  No,  air ;  not 
so  very  bad  ;  only  at  timea  :  I  have  seen  times  when 
I  could  go  three  or  four  blocks  and  find  a  perfect 
jamb. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  travel  on  Broad- 
way to  have  half  as  many  horse-cars  as  omnibuses ) 
A.  It  would  fiU  Broadway  up  pretty  well,  and  the 
cars  would  be  one  behind  the  other. 

Q.  Then  you  could  not  get  along  with  much  else  1 
A,  No,  sir, 

Q.  And  that  would  be  bad  ?  A.  Well,  it  would 
be  rather  close. 

Q.  How  near  do  you  think  they  could  run  with- 
out doing  much  harm  I  A.  Three  or  four  blocks 
apart. 
Qg  Q.  And  how  far  apart  would  they  be  if  there  was 
half  aa  many  horse-cara  on  Broadway  as  omnibuses  t 
A.  Probably  a  block  and  a  half  apart. 

Q.  And  you  would  not  want  them  any  nearer  than 
thi^ee  or  four  blocks  apart?    A,  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  What  harm  would  there  be  if  it  was  the  other 
way  ?    A.  It  would  result  in  a  jamb. 

Q.  What  harm  would  that  be?  A.  There  would, 
of  course,  be  passageway  each  side  of  the  cars  for 
carta  and  vehi^es. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  wide  Broadway  is  ?  A. 
Sixty-six  feet. 

Q.  How  wide  is  a  horse-car  track!  A.  I  can't 
teU. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  distance  between  the  curb 
96  on  Broadway  and  the  nearest  track  ?    A.  I  am  not 
able  to  tell. 

Q.  Haven't  you  thought  of  that?  A.  I  should 
judge  there  would  be  room  enough  for  a  cart  to  pass 
Detween  the  gutter  and  a  car. 

Q.  Only  one  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  is  all  there 
is  in  any  other  street  where  there  is  a  horse-car, 
except  South  Fifth  Avenue. 

Q.  Then  this  street,  Broadway,  would  not  be  any 
better  than  any  other  streets  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Broadway,  with  horse-cars  on,  would  not  be 
better  than  anv  other  street  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  would  be  just  the  same  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  about  the  same  as  Church  Street  and 
Greene  Street  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  not  Church  Street ; 
Church  Street  is  a  very  narrow  street. 

Q.  How  much  room  is  there,  there  between  the 
curb  and  the  track  ?    A.  Room  for  one  cart. 
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Q.  Would  there  be  any  more  room  for  one  cart   97 
between  the  curb  on  Broadway  and  the  nearest 
track  1    A.  Not  each  side. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  same  as  Churcli  Street  ?  A. 
Oh,  no,  sir ;  that  is  only  on  one  side ;  on  one  side  of 
the  track  on  Church  Street  it  is  only  three  feet  to  the 
gutter. 

Q.  Then  there  is  worn  on  one  side  in  Church 
Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  on  the  other  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  would  have  room  for  one  cart  to  pass 
between  the  curb  and  the  track  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  room  for  two  carts  to  pass 
ea<?h  other  between  the  curb  and  the  track  i  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  don't  you  think  that  that  state  of  gg 
affairs  would  make  Broadway  chock  a  block  ?    A.  I 
don't  think  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  that  would  practically 
block  up  Broadway?  A.  It  would  if  both  trac^ 
got  jamoed. 

Q.  Then  it  would  block  it  up  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  a  block  of  horse-cars  on  Broadway  a 
considerable  length  of  Broadway  would  then  be 
blocked  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  objection  to  having  so  many 
cars?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  good  many  goods  sold  on 
Broadway  are  delivered  from  the  front  of  the  stores  ? 
A.  They  most  all  deliver  from  the  front. 

Q.  AU  up  and  down  Broadway  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;   99 
mostly. 

Q.  How  are  they  delivered  in  wagons  ?  A.  Stand- 
ing sidewise. 

Q.  Is  it  not  frequently  the  fact  that  they  stand 
endwise  i  A.  They  do  sometimes  stand  tail  end  to 
the  gutter. 

Q.  With  the  horse  turned  round  facing  the  other 
side  of  the  street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  but  of  course  that 
depends  upon  how  heavy  the  goods  are. 

Q.  But  it  is  the  general  way  of  delivering  and 
reeeivinff  goods  in  all  these  wholesale  stores  to 
deliver  tnem  from  the  wagons  with  the  tail  of  the 
wagon  up  to  the  gutter  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  is  an  ordinary  cart  ?  A.  I  suppose 
eight  feet. 

Q.  Well,  wouldn't  that  truck  extend  beyond  the 


100   car  tracks  close  to  the  gntter  if  there  was  a  double 
track  up  and  down  Broadway  i    A.  Yas,  sir. 

Q.  Wouldn't  a  cart  so  loaded  and  a  truck  so 
loaded  block  the  cars  ?    A.  Not  necessarily  so. 

Q.  Why  ?  A.  My  store  was  on  the  corner  of 
Warren  Street  and  College  Place,  and  there  is  no 
part  of  the  City  of  New  \  ork  where  more  cars  pass 
than  there  ;  and  I  used  to  deliner  goods  and  receive 
goods  from  the  wagons  backed  up  to  the  sidewalk, 
and  often  unload  before  a  car  could  reach  rae  ;  if 
they  came  along  I  used  to  ask  them  to  stop,  but  we 
could  unload  in  about  a  minute  and  a  half. 

Q.     What    kind  of  goods  did  you  have*      A. 

Window  glass,  and  very  difficult  goods  to  handle 

they  were  ;  but  you  could  not  travel  in  Chambers 

.  __    Street  and  deliver  or  take  goods  without  blocking 

^"^    the  cars. 

Q.  If  there  was  a  double  track  on  Broadway, 
merchants  on  Broadway  could  not  deliver  their 
goods  if 'it  took  more  than  a  minute  and  a  half, 
could  they,  without  stopping  the  cars  i  A.  Not 
necessarily  so  ;  the  cars  might  be  two  or  three  min- 
utes apart. 

Q.  Suppose  the  cars  were  coming  along  as  you 
think  they  ought  to,  one  every  four  blocks ;  how 
lone  would  it  take  them  to  ^o  four  blocks  i  A.  I 
couldn't  tell  ;  I  know  that  in  the  time  it  would 
take  a  horse-car  to  go  four  blocks  I  could  get  a  load 
of  glass  off,  and  we  would  have  sometimes  thirty 
and  forty  boxes 
102  Q-  Practically,  then,  you  think  that  trucking 
business  could  be  done  on  Broadway  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  not  block  cars  i    A.  I  think  it  could. 

Q.  How  would  you  do  it  (  A.  I  would  have  a 
man  stand  ready  "with  a  load  and  as  quick  as  a 
car  went  by  he  would  back  up  and  unload  as  quick 
as  he  could,  so  as  to  get  done  before  the  next  car 
came  around. 

Q.  That  is  your  idea  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Coming  down  from  Church  Street,  you  told 
me  you  were  twenty-five  minutes  on  one  occasion 

foing  a  short  distance  ?  A-  Yes,  sir  ;  but  Church 
treet  is  very  narrow,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
sometimes  to  get  through,  and  this  track  is  only 
ten  feet  from  the  gutter. 

Q.  But  a  truck  on  Broadway  would  block  up 
Broadway  just  as  much  as  a  truck  would  block  up 
Church  Street,  would  it  not  (     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Not  as  long  as  it  stood  there  ?    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  if   103 
it  stood  across  tne  track. 

Q.  Didn't  you  just  say  that  trucks  were  so  long 
that  they  would  reach  to  the  track  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
but  we  can  take  the  goods  off  a  truck  endwise. 

Q.  So  far  as  takmc  stuff  off  of  trucks  is  con- 
cerned standing  in  endwise,  would  it  not  be  as  bad 
on  Broadway  as  Church  Street  ?    A.  Just  as  bad. 

Q.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  i    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  K  the  truck  projects  into  the  track  it  is  just  as 
bod  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  we  should  have  the  same  trouble  in 
Broadway  as  we  had  in  Church  Street  if  the  trucks 
stood  endwise?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  could  back  a 
Cart  in  College  Place  slanting,  and  there  would  be 
Xxxm  enough,  you  see,  for  those  cars.  ^ 

Q.  That  i3  because  you  were  not  backed  up  ?.  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don' t  back  up  to  the  gutter  ?  A.  No  ; 
not  unless  we  had  a  very  heavy  load. 

Q.  But  if  you  were  going  to  load,  you  backed  up 
backed  up  to  the  gutter  ?    A.  Not  necessarily  so. 

Q.  How  heavy  were  your  goods?  A.  They 
weighed  from  two  to  three  thousand  pounds  in 
the  ara-egate. 

Q.  In  each  paijkage  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  about  one 
hundred  pounds  in  each  package. 

A.  Any  man  could  lift  them  (    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  shipping  big  packages  that  you 
had  to  put  on  skids  i    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don' t  you  know  that  those  trucks  on  Broad wav    105 
backed  up  to  the  gutter  ?    A.  That  1  can't  say.      " 

Q.  You  don't  know  f    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  so  <    A.  I  don't  know, 

because  my  goods  were  as  heavy  as  any  in  New 

I  ork  City ;  I  have  had  packages  weighing  eight 

and  nine  hundred  pounds,  and  we  have  put  them  on 

with  the  cars  slanting  to  the  gutter. 

Q.  If  goods  on  Broadway  were  loaded  either  into 
carts  or  trucks,  and  you  had  backed  to  the  gutter, 
would  not  the  loading  of  those  goods  stop  the  pas- 
sage of  any  horse-car  i  A.  It  would  if  you  stood 
straight  out. 

Q.  Then,  is  it  true,  that  so  far  as  trucks  and 
horse-cars  go,  they  will  add  to  the  obstruction  in 
Broadway,  as  compared  with  omnibuses  ?    A.  Yes 

SIT.  ' 

Q.  Then  Broadway  will  be  more    blocked  with 
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106  horse-cars  on  it  than  now  ?  A.  Yes,  I  should  think 
so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  it  will  not  only  be  blocked,  but 
if  it  once  has  been  blocked  it  will  be  more  difficult 
with  cars  than  stages  ?  A.  I  don't  know  but  what 
it  would. 

Q.  And  it  will  probably  last  longer,  and  be  more 
of  an  inconvenience  to  people  who  are  traveling  ? 
A.  I  don't  think  that  a  dIock  with  cars  would  hwt 
as  long  as  stages. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  it  would  ?  A.  Well,  you 
see,  they  would  get  through. 

Q.  What  would  'i  A.  The  cars ;  a  car  has  the 
right  of  way  ;  there  is  always  one  or  two  men  who 
will  not  get  out  of  the  way  ;  you  will  find  men 

107  8®**i^S  ^^^  ^f  *^^  way  of  a  car  where  they  would 
not  for  a  cart ;  these  jambs  don't  extend  more  than 
a  block,  or  a  block  and  a  half,  but  stage  blockades 
last  three  or  four  hours. 

Q.  That  was  because  it  was  a  very  crowded  place  ? 
(No  answer. ) 

Q.  Have  you  never  seen  a  blockade  of  cars  on 
Broadway?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  don' t  know  how  long  a  car  blockade 
would  last  ?  A.  Have  you  reference  to  Canal  and 
Chambers  Street  and  Cfollege  Place ;  I  have  seen 
those  blocked. 

Q.  And  the  cars  got  out  of  the  way  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  they  moved  the  cars  first. 

Q.  And  then  the  wagons  and  the  carts  have  an 

108  opportunity  to  get  out?    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Haven't  you  ever  seen  wagons  break  down  on 
horse-car  tracks  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  does  not  one  of  those  break  downs  ob- 
struct the  travel?  A.  But  they  get  out  of  the 
way. 

Q.  But,  so  long  as  it  is  there  it  is  a  block,  and  so 
long  as  it  is,  it  is  a  worse  block  than  omnibuses.  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  if  we  have  more  blocking  up  of  Broad- 
way than  with  omnibuses,  it  isn't  any  oetter  than 
omnibuses  for  traveling  puri)oses  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  If  there  were  not  so  many  horse-cars  as  stages 
you  would  have  to  wait  longer  for  one  to  come 
along  ?    A.  Do  you  mean  stages  ? 

Q.  I  mean  cars.  You  would  have  to  wait  longer 
for  one  of  them,  and  if  you  have  to  wait  and  you 
don't  get  along  so  fast,  what  is  the  use  of  having 
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them  ?    A.  Fve  always  noticed  that  those  blocks  of  109 
stages  and  carts  and  wagons  will  make  room  for  a 
car  where  they  would  not  make  room  for  one  an- 
other. 

Q.  You  think  the  drivers  of  the  wagons  would 
be  more  polite  to  horse-car  drivers?  A.  1  have 
always  noticed  it. 

Q.  What  advantage  is  there  in  having  horse-cars 
if  you  don't  get  along  as  fast,  and  you  nave  to  wait 
longer  for  one  to  come  along?  A.  I  don't  under- 
stand the  question. 

Q.  You  told  me  that  omnibuses  were  faster  than 
cars?    A.  They  get  out  of  the  way  quicker. 

Q.  Then  if  anybody  wanted  to  go  up  town,  he 
would  take  an  omnibus ;  then,  what  would  be 
gained  by  having  one-third  less  cars  than  omni-  ^^^ 
buses,  that  is,  if  there  were  only  one- third  as  many, 
and  you  were  going  up  Broadway  on  these  cars,  and 
would  have  to  wait  three  times  as  long  ?  A.  Not 
necessarily  so ;  these  stages  sometimes  go  together. 

Q.  Taking  it  on  an  average,  you  would  have  to 
wait  three  times  as  long,  would  you  not  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  what  would  be  the  advantage  of  one  of 
these  horse-cars  i  A.  There  is  a  more  room  in  a 
horse-car  than  stages,  and  they  are  more  easy  to  get 
out  and  in ;  you  can  carry  a  great  many  in  cars  on  a 
trip. 

Q,  But  you  cannot  carry  any  more  at  one  time  if 
they  are  long  riders  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  but  long  riders 
would  be  only  in  the  moriiing  and  evening.  Ill 

Q.  From  where  ?  A.  Well,  it  is  understood  that 
this  road  is  to  connect  with  some  other  road. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  many  long 
riders  on  that  road  i    A.  JNo,  sir. 

Q.  Either  morning  or  night  ?  A,  No,  sir,  not  un- 
less they  connected  with  some  other  road. 

Q.  You  would  never  come  down  fi-om  Fifty- 
eighth  Street  on  them  ?  A.  If  I  wanted  to  go  as 
far  as  Fourteenth  Street  I  would. 

Q.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  would  never  use 
the  Broadway  road  for  going  up  and  down  to  your 
home  I    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  would.  A.  I 
don't. 

Q.  Where  do  people  live,  do  you  think,  to  whom 
the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  would  be  valuable  as 
a  means  of  traveling  ?     A.  If  that  road  runs  to 
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J  what  ?    A.  Turn  into  Broadway.  115 

I  what  ?    A.  Then  go  down  Broadway  as 
rabers  and  take  the  bridge  over. 

do  you  go  that  way,  is  it  to  avoid  the 
V.  No  ;  it  is  a  pleasanter  street  to  ride  on. 
'^  are  no  tracks  there  ?     A.  Yes,   sir ;   I 

think  South  Fifth  Avenue  is  a  pleasant 
ive  on  ?  A.  It  depends  upon  your  horse; 
-s  will  not  stand  going  under  the  elevated 

.  what  do  you  think  about  the  scenery  oh 
h  Avenue  ?  A.  There  is  not  much  scenery 

you  go  down  South  Fifth  Avenue  be- 
'  is  no  track  there. 
'bner :  There  is  no  track  on  Broadway  ^^" 

do  you  prefer  South  Fifth  Avenue  to 
when  you  are  driving  down  ?    A.I  like 
r  he  street  is  wider. 

is  not  so  much  of  a  crowd  ?  A.  No,  sir. 
\'ou  have  not  the  railroad  tracks  to  get 
Well,  I  want  to  keep  away  from  stages  ; 
r  I  try  to  avoid  ;  I  don' t  mind  the  tracks  ; 
"ages  have  very  reckless  drivers,  and  they 
i^hest  in  New  York  City, 
►u  drive  your  own  horses  ?    A.  I  have  a 

ong  have  you  had  one  ?    A.  Since  1860. 
you  are  not  one  of  these  poor  people  who  117 
^  up  and  down  Broadway  in  a  horse-car  ? 
ride  in  the  horse-cars,  or  would  ride  if 

ur    coachman  afraid   of  omnibuses  as 
A.  I  never  saw  a  coachman  that  was 

a  afraid  of  having  my  carriage  smashed. 

you  had  a  smash  ?    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  a  great 
;  I  have  had  it  run  into  by  a  pole  and 

-glass  smashed. 

ant  to  get  rid  of  omnibuses  because  they 

private  carriages  ?     A.  No,   sir  ;  but  I 

<e  railroad  on  Broadway  would  benefit 
New  York  and  also  the  masses,  and 
)enefit  real  estate ;  I  remember  that  in 
>osed  a  Broadway  railroad  ;  my  father 
tutional  Hall,  and  we  had  speakers  and 
f*ailroad,  and  we  were  always  opposed  to 
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112  Fourteenth  Street,  it  would  not  amount  to  anything 
at  all  unless  it  connected  with  some  other  road ;  a 
person  would  not  want  to  pay  five  cents  to  go  to  Four- 
teenth Street,  and  take  another  car  and  pay  again. 

Q.  Supposing  it  connected  with  the  Seventh  Ave- 
nue Railroad,  what  class  of  people  would  use  the 
Broadway  road  ?  A.  The  same  class  as  use  Church 
Street. 

Q.  To  where  ?  A.  From  Bleeker  street  to  Forty- 
second  Street. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  people  coming 
down  town  now  in  hoi-se  railroads  that  live  up  as  far  as 
Forty-second  Street  ?  A.  A  great  many  ladies  do ; 
they  have  an  objection  climoing  up  the  Elevated 
stairs. 
^1  g  Q-  What  railroads  do  they  use  ?  A.  The  Sixth 
Avenue,  the  Madison  Avenue,  and  I  notice  a  great 
many  ride  on  Third  Avenue. 

Q.  Is  there  not  plenty  of  room  on  the  cars 
on  these  lines  (  A.  Sometimes;  in  riding 
down  University  Place  I  think  it  is  pretty  hard 
work  to  get  a  seat  up  to  ten  or  eleven  o'  clock. 

Q.  Well,  after  those  hours?  A.  Those  cars  are 
pretty  well  filled  generally. 

Q.  What  class  or  people  would  be  accommodated 
by  a  railroad  on  Broadway,  in  your  judgment.  A. 
Any  onewho  wanted  to  ride  in  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  anybody  would  use  that  rail- 
road to  come  down  town,  if  he  lived  above  Twenty- 
third  Street  I    A.  The  same  as  any  other  road,  if  he 
114  can  make  connection. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  would  use  it  then  going 
down  town  ?    A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  have  lived  down  towm.  A. 
I  have  not  for  seven  or  eight  years. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  stock  in  horse  railroads  i  A. 
I  don't. 

Q.  Have  you  any  interest  in  Broadway  property, 
except  what  you  have  spoken  of  i    A.  That  is  all! 

Q.  Do  you  own  a  carriage  and  horse  yourself  ? 
A.  I  do  ;  I  have  kept  horses  for  thirty  years — since 
1860. 

Q.  For  your  own  personal  comfort?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  street  below  Fourteenth 
Street  where  you  can  comfortably  drive  up  and 
down  town,  or  to  Brooklyn,  excepting  Broadway  i 
A.  Yes  ;  you  can  go  down  South  Fifth  Avenue. 

Q.  To  where  ?    A.  Canal  Street. 
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Q.  Then  what  ?    A.  Turn  into  Broadway.  115 

Q.  Then  what?  A.  Then  go  down  Broadway  as 
far  as  Chambers  and  take  the  bridge  over. 

Q.  Why  do  you  go  that  way,  is  it  to  avoid  the 
tracks  ?    A.  No  ;  it  is  a  pleasanter  street  to  ride  on. 

Q.  There  are  no  tracks  there  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
think  not. 

Q.  You  think  South  Fifth  Avenue  is  a  pleasant 
street  to  drive  on  ?  A.  It  depends  upon  your  horse; 
some  horses  will  not  stand  going  under  the  elevated 
road. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  think  about  the  scenery  oh 
South  Fifth  Avenue  ?  A.  There  is  not  much  scenery 
about  it. 

Q,  Don't  you  go  down  South  Fifth  Avenue  be- 
cause there  is  no  track  there. 

Mr,  SerihTieT :  There  is  no  track  on  Broadway   ^1" 
either. 

Q.  Why  do  you  prefer  South  Fifth  Avenue  to 
Broadway,  when  you  are  driving  down  ?  A.I  like 
it  because  the  street  is  wider. 

Q.  There  is  not  so  much  of  a  crowd  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  the  railroad  tracks  to  get 
rid  of  \  A.  Well,  I  want  to  keep  away  from  stages  ; 
that  is  what  I  try  to  avoid  ;  I  don' t  mind  the  tracks  ; 
but  these  stages  have  veiy  reckless  drivers,  and  they 
are  the  roughest  in  New  York  City. 

Q.  Do  you  drive  your  own  horses  ?  A.  I  have  a 
coachman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  one  ?    A.  Since  1860. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  one  of  these  poor  people  who  117 
want  to  ride  up  and  down  Broadway  in  a  horse-car  ? 
A.  Yes ;  I  ride  in  the  horse-cars,  or  would  ride  if 
necessary. 

Q.  Is  your  coachman  afraid  of  omnibuses  as 
you  are  f  A.  I  never  saw  a  coachman  that  was 
afraid ;  I  am  afraid  of  having  my  carriage  smashed. 

Q.  Have  you  had  a  smash  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  a  great 
many  times  ;  I  have  had  it  run  into  by  a  pole  and 
the  window-glass  smashed. 

Q.  You  want  to  get  rid  of  onmibuses  because  they 
hurt  your  private  carriages  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  but  I 
think  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway  would  benefit 
the  City  of  New  York  and  also  the  masses,  and 
would  also  benefit  real  estate  ;  I  remember  that  in 
1852  we  opposed  a  Broadway  railroad  ;  my  father 
hired  Constitutional  Hall,  and  we  had  speakers  and 
fought  this  railroad,  and  we  were  always  opposed  to 
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118  i*  5  ^^*  before  my  father  died,  in  1877,  he  admitted 
that  it  was  a  great  pity  we  didn't  have  a  horse  rail- 
road on  Broadway. 

Q.  But  that  was  before  the  Elevated  Railroad  was 
built  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  father  carry  on  business  at  this  place 
in  Lispenard  Street,  in  his  lifetime  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
for  forty-iive  years. 

Q.  And  he  opposed  a  Broadway  railroad  then  1 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  thought  a  Broadway  railroad  would 
ruin  the  property  ;  but  he  changed  his  mind  before 
he  died. 

Q.  What  time  did  he  die  i  A.  At  eighty-six,  I 
think. 

129  Examined  by  Mr.  Tenny: 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  this  railroad, 
which  we  are  considering,  would  probably  have  but 
thirty  cars  upon  it  ?    A.  About  thirty.  * 

Q.  That  would  be  fifteen  going  each  way  %  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  would  make  seven  round  trips  a  day  \ 
A.  As  I  understand  it. 

Q.  How  many  trips  would  that  be  for  each  \  A. 
Seven. 

Q.  For  all  the  cars,  I  meant  A.  One  hundred 
and  five  round  trips. 

Q.  That  is,  there  would  be  one  hundred  and  five 
cars  going  up  and  one  hundred  and  five  going  down  \ 
120  -^'  W  ell,  I  am  not  an  expert,  and  this  is  only  guess- 
work. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  only  a  question  of  arithmetic.  A. 
Yes  ;  there  would  be  one  hundred  and  five  up  and 
down. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  utmost  capacity  of  a  car  is 
eighty  ?  A.  I  say  that  I  have  had  a  conductor  tell 
me  that  he  collected  eighty  fares. 

Q.  How  many  people  would  be  carried  up  and 
down  on  this  roaa  every  day  \  A.  I  don't  think  my 
testimony  ought  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  that ;  it  is 
all  guesswork  with  me. 

Q.  But  you  answered  the  question  and  said  that 
one  hundred  and  five  trips  would  go  up  and  one 
hundred  and  five  trips  come  down  in  a  day,  and  the 
utmost  capacity  of  a  car  is  eighty ;  according  to 
that,  how  many  people  would  be  carried  in  a  Say  \ 
A.  Sixteen  thousand. 

Q.  Eight  thousand  up  and  down  \    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  adequate  to  ac-  121 
commodate  the  wants  of  the  public  in  reference  to 
travel  ?    A.  I  think  it  would  take  the  pressure  off 
the  other  roads. 

Q.  Tou  think  ei^ht  thousand  would  be  enough  i 
A.  I  should  think  it  would. 

Q.  How  many  an  hour  ?  A.  Well,  I  guess  I  am 
getting  into  deep  water ;  I  am  not  an  expert ;  let 
me  see,  there  would  only  be  about  four  cars  an  hour ; 
that  would  be  preposterous. 

Q.  Will  you  not  have  to  modify  your  views  as  to 
the  number  of  cars  on  that  road  'i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent  ?  A.  Those  cars  ought  to  run 
at  least  every  three  minutes. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  twenty  an  hour  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir, 

Q.  How  many  cars  would  that  be  altogether  on 
the  road  ?  A.  You  have  a  pencil  and  you  can  cal- 
culate it  as  well  as  I  can. 

Q.  Unfortunately  the  Court  does  not  take  my  cal- 
culations as  evidence ;  you  will  have  to  answer 
yourself.  A.  They  would  run  twenty  an  hour  in 
the  morning  up  to  say  ten  o'clock,  and  then  they 
would  run  less,  and  then  commence  increased  run- 
ning, say  about  three  o'clock.  * 

Q.  Then  during  the  busy  hours  of  the  day,  how 
many  cars  would  be  on  that  road,  running?  A. 
There  wouldn't  be  much  over  forty  cars  ;  but  as  I 
told  you  before,  I  don't  care  to  make  any  statement 
in  that  regard. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  ?    A.  I  am  not.  123 

Q.  You  think  you  would  have  to  modify  your 
statement  as  to  thirty  cars,  don't  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  double  the  ^[uantity  '^    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wonldn' t  be  four  times  as  many  ?  A.  I  should 
not  think  over  sixty  cars. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Twenty  years  ago,  were  not  the  blockades  on 
Broadway  more  frequent  than  now  \    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  more  stages  running  ?  A*.  That  I  cannot 
tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  days  of  the  Consolidated 
Stage  Company  ?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  When  there  were  the  Bleecker  Street  stages, 
not  now  running  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ? 

Q,  And  those  in  Amity  Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.      . 
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124       Q.  And  the  Red  Bird  Line  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  stages  were  all  drawn  off,  when  the 
Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Eailroad  was  con- 
structed 'i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  since  then  sta^s  have  been  less  numerous 
than  before  'i    A.  Yes,  sir,  less  than  before. 

Q.  You  have  stated  for  many  years  that  j^ou 
carried  on  business  in  College  Place  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts  ?    A.  Comer  of  Warren  Street. 

Q.  To  College  Place  how  many  different  lines  were 
running  while  you  were  engaged  in  business — what 
different  lines  passed  through  College  Place?  A. 
The  Seventh  Avenue,  the  Eighth  Avenue,  the  Broad- 
way and  the  Sixth  Avenue  unes. 

Q.  Four  different  lines  of  cars  running  in  front  of 
your  place  of  business  in  that  narrow  street  known 
^"^^  as  College  Place  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  nevertheless  you  managed  to  carry  on  your 
business  there,  loading  and  unloading  those  heavy 
packages  without  material  inconvenience  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  College  Place  at  that  point  is  much  narrower 
than  at  any  point  on  Broadway  that  you  have  any 
knowledge  of,  is  it  not  ?    A.  That  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Isn'  t  College  Place  a  very  narrow  street  there  i 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nevertheless,  with  four  lines  of  cars,  you  con- 
ducted your  business  loading  and  unloading  these 
heavy  packages  without  material  inconvenienced 
A.  Yes,  sir,  and  we  seldom,  if  ever,  had  a  block. 
126  Q.  My  friend  Mr.  Beaman  has  referred  t^  the 
speed  at  which  street-cars  travel ;  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
horse-cars  in  the  City  of  New  York  carry  their 
passengers  with  greater  rapidity  than  stages  ordi- 
nariUy  do  ;  that  is,  you  would,  in  going  from  Bat- 
tery to  Forty-second  Street  onBmadway,  go  quicker 
in  a  car  than  ordinarily  in  a  stage  ?  A.  1  cannot  say 
in  regard  to  that ;  but  I  have  seen  stages  which  run 
faster  than  horse-cars,  and  horse-cars  which  run 
faster  than  stages. 

Q.  Assuming  that  there  is  no  block — assuming 
that  a  car  is  not  blocked  at  all — is  not  the  ordinary 
pace  at  which  street-cars  travel  faster  than  stages  i 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  they  run  on  time. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  were  interested  in  a 
railroad  on  Fourth  Street;  what  do  you  mean  by  that  i 
^  A.  I  meant  that  I  wanted  one  laid  there. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  were  interested,  you  meant 
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yoa  were  in  endeavoring  to  have  a  railroad  built   i27 
there  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  your 
property  to  have  a  railroad  there  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  likewise  on  Third  Street?  A.  No,  that  is 
too  narrow. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  owned  some  $300,  -  . 
(KX)  worth  of  real  estate  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
independent  of  your  interest  in  this  property  at 
Lispenard  Street  and  Broadway ;  are  you  the  owner 
of  still  more  real  estate  in  New  York,  situated  at 
different  points  ?    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  on  Chambers  Street. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  be  taxed  for  a  rail- 
road on  Broadway,  although  you  have  no  personal 
interest  in  it,  and  are  not  a  stockholder — would  you 
J)e  willing  to  have  a  railroad  on  Broadway,  con- 
stmcted  at  the  public  expense,  and  be  pei-sonally  ^^ 
taxed  for  it  as  well  ?    A.    les,  sir;  I  certainly  would. 

Q.  With  a  view  to  the  public  advantage?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  well  as  your  private  interest  in  what  you 
believe  would  result  in  the  increased  value  of  your 
own  property — you  would  be  willing  to  have  your 
property  assessed  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  stated  your  property  in  Bond 
Street  or  Fourth  Street,  whichever  it  was,  had  in- 
creased fifty  per  cent.,  do  you  mean  that  as  being  a 
natural  increase,  or  that  it  has  increased  in  con- 
sequence of  building  improvements  ?  A.  I  think  it 
has,  owing  to  the  natural  growth  of  the  whole  city  ; 
property  has  increased  in  the  last  four  years,  and  129 
some  has  doubled. 

Q.  Have  you  any  real  estate  which  has  increased 
fifty  per  cent,  in  the  last  four  years,  except  in  con- 
sequence of  improvement  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  my  prop- 
erty in  Bond  Street ;  that  has  increased  fifty  to  sixty 
p^r  cent. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  railroad  on  Broadway  by  the  Broadway 
Surface  Railroad  would  be  an  advantage,  and  add  to 
the  value  of  the  adjacent  property,  independent  of 
its  effect  upon  Broadway  property  ?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  were  asked  in  reference  to  a  cable  road  ; 
(\o  you  know  the  construction  of  the  cable  road  in- 
volves the  digging  of  two  trenches  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Assuming  that  a  cable  road  would  involve  the 
digging  of  two  trenches  in  the  street,  four  feet  deep 
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130   and  four  feet  wide,  would  you  regard  it  as  a  practic- 
able thing  1    A,  No,  sir ;  I  shonld  not. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  railroad  in  Broadway 
above  Fourteenth  Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  benefits  trade,  and 
the  people  in  that  neighborhood,  or  is  it  a  detri- 
ment i    A.  I  think  it  is  a  great  benefit. 

Q.  You  have  driven  there  with  your  carriage,  have 
you  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q».  Have  you  ever  suffered  any  material  inconven- 
ience from  using  that  part  of  Broadway  above  Four- 
teenth Street,  in  consequence  of  the  railroad  tracks  1 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  Sixth  Avenue  Railroad, 
are  you  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
jQj  Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  upon 
property  on  Sixth  Avenue,  and  on  either  side  of 
Sixth  Avenue,  if  the  Sixth  Avenue  Railroad  was 
discontinued  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  disastrous  to 
proi)erty. 

Q.  As  well  as  a  detriment  to  the  public  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

He-cross  examination  by  Mr.  Beaman : 

* 

Q.  How  muctf  property  do  you  own  in  this  city  ? 
A.  Between  $300,000  and  $400,000. 

Q.  Is  that  the  assessed  value  ?  A.  No ;  that  is 
the  market  value ;  you  know  a  man  thinks  his  own 
property  is  worth  more  than  anyone  else's ;  I  am 
132   putting  my  own  value  on  it. 

Q.  1  on  have  been  asked  about  stages  being  taken 
off  of  Broadway;  you  have  testified  in  fact  that 
Broadway  is  not  too  much  crowded  because  there 
are  less  stages ;  is  nothing  being  substituted  instead 
of  stages  ?    A.  Not  on  Broadway. 

Q.  The  traveling  that  used  to  go  up  and  down, 

8)es  across  the  side  streets  in  the  elevated  roads  ?  A. 
n  the  lines  that  he  spoke  of. 

Q.  Is  the  traveling  that  originally  went  in  these 
stages  accommodated  by  the  lines  in  the  side  streets  ? 
A.  I*art  of  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  only  travel  now  there  in 
these  stages  is  the  local  travel  through  the  busy 
season  of  the  day  ?  A.  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Scribner :  We  concede  that. 

Q.  You  were  asked  about  College  Place ;   how 
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wide  was  it  opposite  your  store  i    A.  I  should  judge   133 
about  fifty  feet. 

Q.  Were  there  two  tracks  in  it  1    A.  One. 

Q.  Was  there  much  travel,  except  by  horse-car  ? 
A.  A  great  deal. 

Q.  What  kind  ?  A.  Everything  seemed  to  centre 
down  there— carts  and  grocery  wagons,  and  every- 
thing. 

Q.  Whereabouts?  A.  Comer  of  Warren  Street 
and  College  Place. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  most  crowded  place  1 
A.  At  times  it  is  very  crowded. 

Q.  Did  not  the  horse-cars  make  it  so  ?  A.  No, 
Bir. 

Q.  Did  not  the  horse-cars  have  anything  to  do 
with  it?    A.  No,  sir;  people  who  deal  in  grocery   y^^ 
goods  have  moved  up  town,  and  they  seem  to  con- 
gregate around  that  section. 

Q.  Is  it  very  crowded  there  ?    A.  At  times. 

Q.  The  horse-cars  are  all  blocked  there?  A.  I 
have  very  seldom,  ever  seen  a  block  of  horse-cars. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  have  been  there  ?  A.  Al- 
most every  day. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  that  street  is  often  blocked  i 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  character  of  the  business 
on  Broadway  below  Fourteenth  Street  is  mostly 
wholesale  i  A.  There  is  very  little  business  below 
Fourteenth  Street,  between  Houston  and  Fourteenth 
Streets. 

Q.  But  below  Fourteenth  Street  to  the  Battery,  is   136 
it  not  true  that  Broadway  is  a  wholesale  street,  and 
is  to  be  more  of  a  wholesiale  street  ?    A.  Not  above 
Bleecker. 

Q.  Retail  ?    A.  Neither  one  or  the  other. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  certain  property  of  yours 
in  Bond  Street  wnich  increased  in  value  by  means 
of  the  general  growth  of  the  city  ?  A.  Property  has 
advanced  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  ten  per 
cent,  in  the  last  five  years. 

Q.  The  city  is  growing,  is  it?  A.  No,  sir,  but 
propertv  was  depressed  in  1880. 

Q.  Avhat  has  made  it  worth  more  ?  A.  Because 
it  was  very  much  depressed. 

Q.  What  has  happened  to  it  since  ?  A.  It  has 
mcreased  with  other  property. 

Q,  What  is  it  being  used  for  to-day  ?  A.  A  hat 
and  cap  factory. 
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136  Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  business  is  crowding  up  to- 
wards Fourteenth  Street  all  the  time — up  Broadway 
to  Fourteenth  Street?  A.  It  has  jumped  from 
Bleecker  to  Fourteenth  Streets — jumped  right  over 
my  property. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  your  property  is  in  a  place 
where  there  is  no  business,  and  never  will  be  1  A. 
It  is  neither  wholesale  or  retail;  it  is  mostly  manu- 
facturing. 

Q.  Is  ifc  not  true  that  the  advance  of  the  whole- 
sale business  has  been  up  Broadway,  first  from 
Chambers  Street  to  Canal  Street?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
within  the.last  thirty  and  forty  years. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  that  process  is  still  going  on  ? 
A.  Yes,   sir;  it  wiU  keep  pushing  up. 

137  Q*  Wholesale  business  will  continue  to  push  up 
till  it  gets  to  Fourteenth  Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  time  aU  this  property  you  now  own,  and  all 
property  to  Fourteenth  Street,  will  be  occupied  for 
the  wholesale  business.    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  before  you  expect  to  find  it  so  oc- 
cupied ?  A.  In  ten  vears  we  will  have  the  wholesale 
trade  in  Fourteenth  Street. 

Q.  Nothing  but  wholesale  trade  on  Broadway? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

John  Daxiell,  being  duly  sworn  on  behalf  of 
the  petitioner,  testified  as  follows : 
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Examined  hy  Mr,  Scrihner : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ?    A.  No.  759  Broadway. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?  A.  Dry  goods  and 
fancy  eoods. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business  ?  A.  I  occupy 
seven  buildings. 

Q.  Name  them.  A.  757,  759,  763  Broadway,  and 
Nos.  1  and  3  Clinton  Place,  and  Nos.  64  and  66  East 
Ninth  Street,  all  connected  with  Broadway. 

Q.  That  is  all  one  store  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  at  Eighth  Street  and  Broadway  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  carried  on  business  at  that 
place  ?    A.  Twenty-four  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  firm  name  i  A.  John  DanieU  & 
Sons. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  New  York  ?  A. 
Since  the  year  1836 — forty-nine  years. 
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Q.  How  much  of  that  time  have  yon  been  engaged   139 
in  the  mercantile  business  ?    A.  Ail  that  time. 

Q.  Since  1836  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  carried  on  business  on 
Broadway— on  any  part  of  Broadway  ?  A.  I  have 
on  Broadway  forty-two  years. 

Q.  During  all  that  time  have  you  been  below  or 
above  Fourteenth  Street  i  A.  Below  Fourteenth 
Street. 

Q.  All  the  time  during  those  forty-two  years 
you  have  been  below  Fourteenth  Street  'i  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  interested  as  a  stockholder  or 
director  or  otherwise  in  the  Broadway  Surface  Rail- 
road Company,  are  you  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  interest  in  any  other  street  rail- 
road  company  'i    A.  No,  sir.  ^^^ 

Q.  Not  a  stockholder  at  all  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  teU  the  Commis- 
sioners whether  in  your  opinion  as  an  old  resident 
of  New  York,  having  been  in  business  fo^ty-three 
years  in  Broadway,  south  of  Fourteenth  Street, 
whether  or  not  Broadway  property  and  the  public 
in  general  suffer  from  the  want  of  a  surface  railroad 
on  Broadway.  A.  It  suffers  from  a  lack  of  facility 
in  reaching  Broadway  ;  Broadway  seems  to  be  the 
only  street  that  has  been  severely  left  alone ;  it 
seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  from  my  own  experi- 
ence and  observation,  that  wherever  a  surface  rail- 
road goes  through  any  important  thoroughfare,  it 
always  adds  to  the  value  of  that  thoroughfare,  by  141 
giving  greater  facility  for  reaching  the  street ;  I 
think  that  a  great  majority  of  the  public  believe 
that  omnibuses  are  a  perfect  nuisance,  and  I  thhik 
that  New  York  is  about  the  only  city  that  would 
tolerate  such  a  relic  of  antiquity  ;  you  cannot  find 
any  city  in  the  United  States  where  an  imi)ortant 
thoroughfare  like  Broadway  is  invaded  by  such  a 
lot  of  noisy,  lumbering  things,  as  these  omnibuses; 
they  don't  afford  any  facility  for  traveling  quickly, 
and  they  make  aU  the  noise  and  confusion,  and  they  ' 
are  the  chief  factors  in  bringing  about  these  block- 
ades ;  I  had  the  honor,  if  honor  it  is,  to  resurrect 
this  Question— the  question  of  a  Broadway  Railroad 
—ana  at  that  time  1  believe  that  all  opposed  it  some 
twenty -five  years  ago  ;  if  you  remember,  Mr.  Stew- 
art offered  a  million  dollars  for  the  franchise,  in 
order  to  head  it  off,  but  times  have  changed,  and 
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142  the  condition  of  things  are  not  now  what  they  were, 
and  I  felt  convinced  six  vears  ago  last  December 
that  the  time  had  come  when  we  wanted  a  surface 
railroad  in  Broadway  ;  I  wrote  to  the  pai)ers  in  re- 
gard to  it,  and  the  result  was  that  we  got  a  petition 
quite  numerously  signed  and  sent  it  to  Albany,  and 
tne  bill  was  presented  to  the  Legislature,  but  it  did 
not  pass,  simply  because  the  controlling  members 
were  not  attended  to;  otherwise  it  might  have 
passed ;  at  that  time  I  made  it  my  business  to 
ascertain  if  other  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in 
Broadway  felt  as  1  did,  and  I  notified  the  principal 
property-owners,  those  that  were  the  largest,  Mr. 
Kobert  Goelet,  and  LoriUards,  and  John  Jacob 
Astor  assured  me  that  he  was  not  opposed. 

^Ao  Mr.  Beaman :  I  don't  think  that  matters  of 
opinion  are  admissible — this  talk  he  had  with  other 
people. 

The  Witness:  I  meant  to  say,  that  I  got  their 
consent  that  the  same  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Beaman :  I  object  to  that ;  he  is  here  as  an 
expert  and  giving  an  opinion,  but  as  to  bringing  in 
any  other  people,  I  think  it  is  incompetent. 

Chairinan  Harris:  State  what  you  know  and 
what  you  have  observed. 

Witness :  I  am  speaking  of  individual  efforts  to 
bring  about  this  thing  ;  it  could  not  be  done  then, 
and  now  it  has  turned  up  again  ;  if  you  remember 
twenty  years  ago,  it  was  first  proposed  to  put  down 
a  road  in  Broadway  above  Union  Square ;  it  met 

144  with  the  most  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
property-owners. 

By  Mr.  ScribTver : 

Q.  Have  you  observed  what  changes  have  taken 
place  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  business  transacted 
on  Broadway  south  of  Fourteenth  Street  and  above 
Fourteenth  Street  during  the  last  twenty  years? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Above  Fourteenth  Street  during  the  last 
twenty  years  there  has  been  a  horse  railroad  1  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  Commissioners  what  you  know  in 
respect  to  the  effect  that  railroad  has  been  upon 
business  north  of  Fourteenth  Street,  where  it  is 
located.  A.  At  that  time  I  don' t  think  there  were 
more  than  half  a  dozen  stores  above  Union  Square ; 
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they  were  principally  between  Madison  and  Union  -.^g 
Squares,  but  above  that  it  was  all  private  houses  ; 
since  the  rails  were  laid  and  the  cars  began  to  run, 
things  assumed  a  different  aspect,  so  that  now  it  is 
as  you  see,  a  business  mart  of  commerce,  and  every 
building  is  a  store  ;  I  believe  myself,  if  jou  were  to 
suggest  to  take  up  the  rails  the  opposition  to  take 
them  up  would  be  greater  than  it  was  when  they 
were  put  down. 

Q-  In  reference  to  Broadway  south  of  Foifrteenth 
Street,  how  has  the  want  of  a  railroad  in  that 
locality  affected  business  ?  A.  There  must  be  a  sort 
of  paralysis  between  Union  Square  and  as  low  down 
as  Houston  Street. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  paralysis?  A.  Half 
the  stores  are  to  let. 

Q.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  there  was  no  horse  146 
railroad  on  Broadway  above  Fourteenth  Street,  what 
was  the  condition  of  those  stores  south  of  Four- 
teenth Street,  which  you  now  say  are  vacant  ?  A. 
As  near  as  I  can  remember,  there  were  a  great  many 
private  houses  then  south  of  Fourteenth  Street. 

Q.  Between  Houston  and  Fourteenth  Streets  were 
there  not  many  retail  stores  twenty  years  ago? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  them  or  their  occupants  ? 
A.  You  may  call  them  retail,  but  they  are  whole- 
sale and  retail  both,  such  as  Sloane's  carpet  store  ; 
they  wanted  a  Broadway  railroad  to  come  to  them, 
and  ther  finally  went  to  a  Broadway  railroad. 

Q.  Where  there  was  a  railroad,  and  because  of  ^47 
the  want  of  a  railroad  where  they  were  previously 
located?     A.    Yes,  sir;   also  Sypher  &  Co.,  and 
Brooks  &  Co.,  and  also  Nicol,  Cowlishaw  &  Co. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?  A.  Principally  retail, 
and  now,  if  it  is  pertinent  for  me  to  speak  further 

on  the  subject  of  street  railroads 

Mr.  Scribner :  It  certainly  is. 
The  Witness :  About  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  I 
think  it  is  about  then,  that  a  railroad  running  down 
to  the  Jersey  Ferry  was  [completed,  and  I  had  then 
perhaps  been  in  business  sixteen  years,  and  I  had 
one  hundred  employees,  and  I  can  date  the  great 
success  of  my  business  from  the  time  that  the  rail- 
road was  laid  through  Eighth  Street  to  the  Jersey 
Ferry.  "^ 

Q.  What  road  is  that?  A.  The  Eighth  Street 
Ferry— the  Hoboken  Perry. 
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148  Q.  You  mean  the  Christopher . Street  line?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Running  through  Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets  { 
A.  Yes,  sir,  and  pas^d  my  door ;  then  I  had  one 
hundred  employees,  and  now  I  have  six  hundred 
and  fifty. 

Q.  And  you  attribute  your  increase  largely  to  the 
construction  of  that  railroad  ?    A.  Most  decidedly. 

Q.  In  your  experience  since  1836  in  New  York, 
what  generally  has  been  the  eflfect  of  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  street  surface  railroads  with 
regard  to  the  business  and  advantages  of  the  city  i 
A.  It  applies  to  all  alike ;  take  Sixth  Avenue  and 
Third  Avenue  and  Eighth  Street  and  Fourteenth 
Street  and  Twenty-thira  Street,  and  wherever  there 
^^g  is  a  surface  railroad  going  through  an  important 
thoroughfare,  thrift  and  activity  are  sure  to  follow. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  practical  objection  to  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  street  surface  rail- 
road to  be  run  by  horse-cars  on  Broadway,  between 
Fourteenth  Street  and  the  Battery?  A.  I  don't; 
I  see  a  great  many  reasons  why  it  should. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  cable  road? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Cross-exam  ination  by  Mr,  Beaman : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?  A.  Dry  goods  and 
fancy  goods,  and  aU  sorts  of  stuff. 

Q.  lou  are  a  manufacturer?  A.  No;  we  don't 
160  manufacture  much. 

Q.  You  have  six  hundred  i)ersons  at  present  in 
your  employ  i    A.  Six  hundred  and  fifty. 

Q.  All  engaged  in  selling  goods  and  delivering 
them  ?  A.  Attending  to  the  general  business  of  the 
house. 

Q.  Your  house  is  on  the  corner  of  Ninth  Street 
and  Broadway  I    A.  Eighth  Street  and  Broadway. 

Q.  How  many  lota  on  Broadway  ?  A.  Three,  one 
which  I  own  and  four  behind,  two  of  which  I  own. 

Q.  The  building  covers  the  entire  ground  ?  A. 
Seven  full  lots. 

Q.  And  has  a  basement  and  is  an  eighth  or  ninth 
story  building  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  built  ?  A.  I  cannot  tell  you  that, 
sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  built  it?  A.  Well,  I  have 
puUed  them  down  and  built  them  up  odd  times. 
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Q.  When  did  you  build  up  ?    A.  Within  the  last  151 
six  or  seven  years. 

Q.  Practically  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years 
you  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money,  have  you,  on 
tids  propertv  'i  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  more  in  the  last  two 
years,  prpbably  $100,000. 

Q.  Within  the  last  two  years  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  part  of  that  property  you  pay  rental  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  rest  you  own  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  vou  own  all  the  buildings  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  rest  you  have  as  ground  rent  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  a  ground  rental  have  you  ?  A.  It  is 
renewable  every  twenty-one  years. 

Q.  When  was  it  last  renewed?    A.  About  ten  ^52 
years  aco. 

Q.  W  as  the  rental  increased  at  that  time  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  more  than  ten  years  since,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  the  ground  rental  to-day  worth  more  than 
it  was  ten  years  ago  i  A.  Would  not  be  worth  as 
much,  because  a  paper  dollar  then  was  worth  but 
sixty-five  cents. 

Q.  Assuming  that  a  dollar  was  the  same  as  now, 
would  it  be  worth  as  many  dollars?  A.  I  don't 
think  there  has  been  any  increase  in  the  value  of 
that  property. 

Q.  You  tlunk  the  value  of  property  in  that  loca- 
tion for  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  is  worth  about 
the  same  as  it  was  ?  A.  I  don' t  think  it  has  in- 
creased much  in  value.  153 

Q.  Has  it  increased  or  decreased?  A.  I  don't 
think  it  has  changed  much. 

Q,  When  did  you  go  there?  A.  Twenty-four 
years  a^o. 

Q.  A\  here  had  you  been  before  that  ?  A.  Further 
down. 

Q,  How  far?  A.  Between  Leonard  and  Frank- 
lin. 

Q.  WTiere  else  have  you  been  i  A.  With  A.  T. 
Stewart,  on  the  comer  of  Chambers  Street. 

Q.  You  were  with  A.  T.  Stewart  on  the  comer  of 
Chambers  Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  further  up  town  'i  A.  I  thought 
that  location  would  be  a  good  location  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Q.  Why  ?  A.  To  tell  the  trath,  I  was  forced  to 
take  that  position. 
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164  Q.  How  so  ?  A.  Well,  it  would  be  rather  unin- 
teresting to  state. 

Q.  I  don' t  want  to  involve  you  in  any  personal 
explanation,  but  so  far  as  your  moving  up  town  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  future  business  of  New 
York,  it  is  in  that  regard,  I  ask  you  ?  ^,  It  was 
by  mere  accident  that  I  became  located  there,  but  I 
'  always  believed  afterwards  that  it  was  a  location 
that  would  be  a  splendid  location  for  the  future. 

Q.  Why  ?  A.  Because  you  would  get  such  a  busi- 
ness as  I  have  now. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  i  A.  Yes, 
sir,  and  it  is  close  to  the  Jersey  Ferry  ;  in  point  of 
fact,  it  is  the  first  store  and  the  last ;  it  is  the  first 
from  Brooklyn  and  the.  last  from  New  York. 

155  ^'  ^^y  ^^^  y^^  move  there  ?    A.  I  didn't  want 
"     to  be  a  clerk  all  my  life. 

Q.  I  mean  from  this  firat  place  ?  A.  I  was  in  the 
employ  of  another  person. 

Q.  This  was  the  first  place  you  located  yourself  in 
for  your  own  independent  business  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  where  you  began  business  for  yourself  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  location  has  turned  out  to  be  a  good 
thing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  began  from  one  hundred  employees 
to  six  hundred  ?  A.  From  one  hundred  in  1881,  to 
six  hundred  and  fifty  now. 

Q.  It  has  grown  all  of  that  in  twenty-four  years  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  but  the  great  increase  I  date  from  the 

156  time  that  railroad  Was  laid  to  Jersey  Ferry. 

Q.  You  moved  up  town  before  Mr.  Stewart  did  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  did  your  business  differ  from  his,  in  i)oint 
of  character  1  A.  It  was  then  very  small  in  com- 
parison. 

Q.  I  mean  now  ?  A.  We  have  more  of  a  variety 
'  — more  in  fancy  articles ;  our  business  embraces 
goods  that  they  keep,  but  we  have  a  greater  vari- 
ety. 

Q.  To  what  persons  do  you  sell  principally  ;  from 
what  places  do  your  customers  come  i!  A.  They  come 
from  Jersey,  Brooklyn,  and  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  city,  and  we  have  a  great  many  carriage  customers, 
people  with  whom  I  have  dealt  for  forty  years,  and 
their  daughters  and  grand -daughters  ;  tnen  we  have 
a  great  many  customers  who  come  down  University 
Place  from  up  town,  and  stop  at  University  Place, 
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and  walk  up  Eighth  Street  to  my  store ;  am  I  under-  157 
stood, 

Mr,  Beaman :  Perfectly. 

Q.  Is  most  of  your  business  done  with  out-of- 
town  people,  or  mostly  those  in  town  1  A.  Mostly 
in  the  city  and  in  the  surrounding  districts. 

Q.  Most  from  out  of  town  or  in  the  city?  A.  I 
should  think  the  bulk  of  our  trade  has  been  in  the 

oitv. 

Q.  Please  tell  me  how  the  horse  railroads  running 
through  Eighth  Street  has  improved  your  business  Jl 
A.  By  bringing  customers  from  Jersey  to  the 
door. 

Q.  Enabling  Jersey  people  to  go  to  your  store  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  has  been  a  good  thing  for  you  ?    A.    268 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  has  increased  your  business  five  hundred 
per  cent?  A.  Well,  i)ernaps  not  solely  due  to  that, 
but  lai^ly. 

Q,  \  our  business  is  so  good,  you  would  not  move 
away  from  there,  if  you  did  not  have  a  horse  rail- 
roaa  on  Broadway  J  A.  Not  if  I  have  my  prof)er 
senses ;  it  is  good  enough  for  me ;  but  if  we  have 
Broadway  horse-c^rs,  don' t  you  see  how  much  better 
it  would  be,  as  ladies  would  not  be  obliged  to  walk 
up  to  our  store  from  University  Place ;  we  hear  fre- 
quent complaints  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  help  your  business  to  have 
a  Broadway  railroad  ?    A.  Indeed  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  think  so  twenty  years  ago  ?    A.  I  ^  ^^ 
began  to  have  a  glimmering  of  thought ;  it  came 
over  me  about  ten  years  ago ;  and  then  about  six 
years  a^o  I  made  up  my  mind  the  time  had  come. 

Q.  You  made  up  your  mind  that  your  customers 
were  going  away  from  you  up-town?  A.  No,  sir; 
but  I  saw  store  after  store  empty ;  my  dear  old 
friend  Brewster  who  died  at  the  New  York  Hotel, 
and  who  owned  that  property— those  marble  stores 
in  Broadway,  below  Bleecker,  has  sighed  for  a 
Broadway  raih-oad  for  years,  and  he  died  sighing, 
he  sighed  until  he  died. 

Mr.  Beaman :  The  Broadway  railroad  killed  him  ? 

Mr.  Scribner:  You  mean  the  want  of  a  Broadway 
railroad  killed  him  ? 

Q,  Well,  what  about  him  ?  A.  Well,  he  was  a 
nice  old  fellow,  and,  as  I  say,  he  was  sighing  for  a 
Broadway  railroad,  and  he  sighed  until  he  died. 
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160       Q.  He  was  kind  of  peculiar  man  ?    A.  Bather. 

Q.  Didn't  you  oppose  the  Broadway  raiboad 
twenty-five  years  ago  i  A.  Yes  ;  in  common  with 
everybody. 

Q.  Wliat  were  your  reasons  then?  A.  We 
thought  it  would  be  a  sacrilece ;  I  took  the  same 
view  that  many  people  now  take,  that  it  would  be 
a  desecration  to  have  a  railroad  on  Broadway ;  some 
people  opposed  it  by  reason  of  its  historic  interest, 
and  thought  it  would  be  a  desecration  to  have  a 
horse  railroad  in  Broadway. 

Q.  You  have  got  all  over  that  now  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
when  I  think  the  very  street  on  which  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  signed  has  got  a  horse 
railroad  running  through  it ;  it  is  a  narrow  street 
HQ^  compared  with  Broadway,  and  that  street  is  dese- 
crated by  the  railroad,  but  people  don' t  seem  to  say 
anvthing  about  it. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom  ?    A.  In  England. 

Q.  And  you  believe  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  decidedly, 

Q.  What  were  the  other  reasons  you  had  for 
opposing  a  railroad  on  Broadway  thirty  years  ago  ? 
A.  Only  that  in  common  with  the  rest. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  not  a  good  thing  for  Broad- 
way i  A.  I  thought  it  would  oe  the  death  of  the 
fine  trade. 

Q,  Why  ?    A.  I  thought  it  would  interfere  with 
the  carriage  ;  then  we  had  a  great  number  of  carri- 
ages, and  I  had  charge  of  the  rival  house  of  A.  T. 
162  Stewart  (James  Beck  &  Co.) 

Q.  And  you  thought  it  would  hurt  your  fine 
trade  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  the  best  residences  in  New  York 
then  ?    A.  In  my  time  the  best  were  down  here. 

Q.  I  mean  when  you  opposed  this  Broadway  rail- 
road? A.  They  were  gomg  on  up  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  there  were  a  grea  t  many  fine  residences  and 
fashionable  people  living  in  Clinton  Place  and  on 
Broadway,  near  where  I  am  now. 

Q.  A  good  many  below  Fourteenth  Street  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  in  fact,  there  was  a  large  resident  popula- 
tion in  Fourteenth  Street,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  also  in  Washington  Square  and  Waverly  Place. 

Q.  There  were  scarcely  any  retail  stores  on  Broad- 
way above  Fourteenth  Street  at  that  time  ?  A.  Oh, 
no,  sir. 
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Q.  Very  few  up  where  you  are  now  on  Broadway  ?   163 
A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  went  up-town  very  far  for  that  time, 
didn't  you  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  wholesale  trade  in  my 
time  was  in  Hanover  Square  ;  about  forty  years  ago 
it  took  a  start  and  went  to  Park  Place  ;  from  Park 
Place  it  gradually  crept  along  until  the  bulk  of  the 
trade,  now — the  wholesale  dry  goods  business,  is 
about  between  the  limits  of  Leonard  Street  and 
Broome  Street,  West  Broadway  and  Broadway ;  it 
has  taken  forty  years  for  the  wholesale  trade  to 
reach  Broome  Street,  and  I  think  it  will  take  twice 
forty  for  it  to  reach  from  Broome  Street  to  Union 
Square. 

Q.  Then  you  think  it  will  take  eighty  years  ?    A. 
Yes,  sir ;  and  I  don't  think  you  and  I  will  be  much    ^g^ 
deceived. 

Q.  Then  von  differ  from  the  last  witness  ?  A. 
Yes ;  I  think  I  should  differ  from  him  in  a  good 
many  things. 

Q.  You  never  talked  over  this  subject  with  him  ? 
A.  Xo,  sir  ;  I  never  saw  him  before. 

Q.  When  you  went  up-town  to  this  place  of  yours, 
that  is  what  anybody  would  have  considered  an 
extreme  point  to  locate  a  dry  goods  store  then  ?  A. 
Well,  it  was  not  the  extreme,  but  there  were  no 
stores  of  any  importance,  and  it  was  before  Lord  & 
Tavlor  were  there. 

0.  K  a  man  was  going  to  locate  a  dry  goods  store 
now  in  a  place  that  would  be  representemy  the  same 
part  of  the  city,  that  is  equally  far  up-town,  where  165 
would  he  locate  ?  A.  I  think  the  best  answer  I  can 
jdve  you  is  to  narrate  a  conversation  I  had  with  tho 
owner  of  property  on  the  comer  of  Twenty-third 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue — Mrs.  Peckham ;  twenty- 
five  years  ago  Mrs.  Peckham,  the  owner  of  that  pro- 
i)erty,  said  to  me  in  answer  to  a  question  I  put  to 
her:  *' Don't  you  think  the  time  will  come  when 
that  will  be  very  desirable  as  a  business  corner  T' 
-Well,"  she  said,  "if  ever  I  let  that  corner  you 
shall  have  the  first  refusal."  The  old  lady  remem- 
bered her  promise  ;  and  four  or  five  years  ago  she 
came  to  my  store  and  said ;  "  Mr.  Daniell,  I  have 
now  got  an  after  Jot  that  comer,  and  we  are  going 
to  lease  it."  She  said,  *'  You  know  I  promised  you 
many  years  ago,  the  first  refusal."  ''Well,"  I  said 
^'what  are  your  figures?"  She  said,  ''$20,000  a 
year  ground  rent,  all  the  taxes,  make  all  the  improve- 
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166  ments  yourself ;  the  property  is  25x100."  I  said, 
"  Mrs.  Peckham,  I  have  got  bere  (at  that  time  my 
premises  were  not  so  extensive  as  now,)  tifty-three 
feet  by  one  hundred  and  fourteen  deep,  and  then  1 
have  in  addition  to  that,  25  x  100  ;  if  you  will  go  to 
work  and  add  to  your  lot  on  the  comer  the  same 
quantity  of  room  that  I  have  here,  and  put  ttie  build- 
ing up  yourself  and  pay  the  taxes  yourself,  I  will 
swop  even  with  you." 

Q.  You  would  not  do  any  better  with  her  now, 
would  you  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  your  place  is  better  than  this  comer 
at  Twenty-third  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  to-day  ( 
A.  Well,  I  would  not  exchange. 

Q.  For  the  same  amount  of  land  1  A.  No,  sir ;  I 
j^g-y  am  very  desirous  of  seeing  all  that  neighborhood 
around  there  improve. 

Q.  Well,  supposing  a  man  were  to  locate  a  dry 
goods  store  to-day,  and  he  was  going  to  locate  it  in 
such  a  part  of  the  city  as  you  located  twenty-fonr 
years  ago — as  far  up  town  as  your  place  was  twenty- 
lour  yeai-s  ago— where  would  he  locate  it  \  A.  That 
depends  upon  tlie  individual. 

Q.  Supposing  you  were  going  to  do  it  and 
were  going  to  locate  it  relatively  to  the  business 
city ;  when  you  located  your  store  the  whole- 
sale business  was  way  down  here,  and  you 
made  a  break  and  went  up  there ;  what  1 
want  to  know  is,  where  you  would  locate  your 
store  to-day,  to  be  relatively  in  the  same  position 
168  ao  far  as  business  is  concerned,  as  your  present 
store  was  twenty-four  years  ago  (  A.  WelL  all  1 
can  say  is,  that  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  pros- 
perity to  such  an  extent  as  I  have,  I  think  I  should 
choose  a  location  near  where  I  am  now ;  I  don't 
think  I  could  beat  it. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  going  to  sigh  till  you  are  dead, 
because  there  is  no  Broadway  ralboad  {    A.  No, 


John  Daniell,  recalled  for  further  cross-examina- 
tion, and  examined  by  Mr.  Beaman  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  iip,niell?  A.  759 
Brradway. 

Q.  Wli'at  is  the  number  of  your  store  ?  A.  That 
is  one  of  the  numbers. 
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Q.  Do  you  live  in  your  store  or  over  your  store  i  169 
A.  On  the  fonrth  floor  I  have  a  flat. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ?  A.  Well,  I 
Bhould  think  about  eight  or  nine  years. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  other  property  in  Broadway 
than  that  in  which  your  stores  are  situated  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  other  real  estate  in  the  City 
of  New  I  ork  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  down  to  the  court-room 
this  morning  ?    A.  In  a  car. 

Q.  What  car  ?    A.  Fourth  Avenue. 

Q.  Did  you  walk  through  Eight  Street  to  the 
Fourth  Avenue  cars  and  come  down  ?  A.  I  did, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  that  your  usual  way  of  coming  down  town  ?  ^jq 
A.  Well,  I  nave  no  usual  way  oi  coming  down 
town ;  sometimes  I  walk  down  town. 

Q.  But  suppose  you  are  riding,  what  has  been 
your  habit  ?  A.  Well,  I  generally" ♦ake  tlie  elevated 
road  when  I  want  to  come  down  far — ^when  I  want 
to  go  way  down  town. 

Q.  The  elevated  road  from  Ninth  Street  ?  A.  At 
Ninth  Street ;  yes  sir. 

Q.  Or  at  Eight  Street,  I  suppose,  sometimes  ?  A. 
Well,  the  Elevated  station  is  at  Ninth  Street. 

Q.  Ninth  Street  on  the  Third  Avenue  Road,  and 
Eighth  Street  on  the  Sixth  Avenue  Road  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  sometimes  I  come  down  on  the  Sixth  Avenue 
Elevated  Road,  when  I  want  to  go  down  to  the  west 
side  of  the  city.  171 

Q.  When  you  go  down  as  far  as  Wall  Street, 

then  you  take  the  elevated  road  as  a  rule  ?    A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  seldom  use  the  omnibuses?  A.  Very 
seldom. 

Q.  Why  do  you  prefer  the  elevated  road  to  the 
omnibuses?    A.  Much  quicker. 

Q.  Why  do  you  prefer  it  to  the  horse-cars  ?  A. 
Much  quicker. 

Q.  How  do  you,  when  you  are  going  to  take  the 
elevated  road,  go  from  your  store  to  the  station, 
on  foot  ?    A.  I  take  the  car  down  to  Sixth  Avenue. 

Q.  Take  the  car  to  Sixth  Avenue  or  the  car  to 
Third  Avenue?  A.  No,  I  walk  over  to  Third 
Avenue ;  we  are  very  close  to  Third  Avenue. 

Q.  And  it  is  quicker  for  you  to  go  down  town  in 
that  way,  than  it  is  to  go  down  in  any  other  way,  if 
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172  you  are  going  below  Wall  Street  ? .  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  going  down  to  the  Astor 
House,  how  would  you  go  if  you  were  not  going  to 
walk  1  A.  I  would  take  the  Broadway  cars ;  they 
take  me  right  to  the  Astor  House. 

Q.  You  would  take  the  Broadway  cars  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is,  the  cars  that  go  down  University 
Place?    A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  take  those  cars  to-day,  rather 
than  the  Fourth  Avenue  cars?  A.  Because  my 
friend' s  house  was  on  the  comer  of  the  east  side  of 
Broadway,  and  he  suggested  we  better  take  that  way 
of  coming  down. 

Q.  ^Vhich  is  the  quickest  way  of  getting  down  to 
^'^  the  Astor  House  f lyim  your  office  or  store,  if  you  are 

Soing  to  take  the  uorse-cars  in  the  ordinary  time  of 
ay '(  A.  I  think  the  Broadway  car  is  the  most  ex- 
peditious. 

Q.  They  are  quicker  than  to  go  by  the  Third 
Avenue  ?    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  so ;  more  direct. 

Q.  You  spoke  the  other  day  about  a  line  of  cars 
going  through  Eighth  Street ;  is  that  a  double  or  a 
single  track  road  (    A.  Double. 

Q.  Where  does  it  run  ?  A.  Runs  down  to  the 
Christopher  Street  Ferry  ;  I  don't  know  where  the 
terminus  is  on  the  east  side. 

Q.  Does  it  go  across  the  city  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  a  double  track,  then,  across  the  city  i 
174  A.  Double  track. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  road  been  built  i  A.  I 
should  think  eight  or  nine  years. 

Q.  In  running  operation  eight  or  nine  years  ?  A. 
Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  you  said  that  you  dated 
the  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  your  business 
since  that  road  commenced  to  run  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
from  that  railroad. 

Q.  Has  your  business  been  going  on  steadily  in- 
creasing since  that  railroad  has  been  there  i  A. 
Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  your  business  dnring  the  last  year  or  two  i  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  That  railroad  brings  to  your  place  of  business, 
people  both  from  Long  Island  or  Brooklyn,   and 
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from  Jersey,   does  it  not  ?    A.  No,  it  brings  them  175 
from  Jersey. 

Q.  Brings  them  from  Jersey,  but  does  not  bring 
them  from  the  other  side,  from  Brooklyn  ?  A.  No, 
it  has  no  connection  with  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Doesn't  it  go  to  the  ferry  on  that  side — on  the 
east  side  ?  A.  No,  it  goes  to  the  North  River,  to 
the  Christopher  Street  Ferry,  foot  of  Tenth  Street. 

Q.  Well,  as  I  understand  you,  it  ran  way  across 
the  city  J  A.  It  runs  from  the  west  side  to  the  east 
side. 

Q.  Way  to  the  east  side  of  the  city  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Does  it  on  the  east  side  connect  with  the 
ferry  ?  A.  I  think  so ;  I  don't  know ;  I  never  was 
over  there. 

Commissioner  Harris :    It  starts  from  the  Green-   ^ '" 
point  Ferry,  I  think. 

The  Witness :  Greenpoint,  is  it  ? 

Mr,  Beavian :  I  am  not  familiar  with  it  myself. 
It  connects  with  the  South  Seventh  Street  Ferry  on 
the  east  side. 

Mr,  Scribner :  Tenth  Street. 

Mr,  Ashman :  There  are  several  ferries  coming  in 
there  within  three  or  four  blocks  :  The  South  Sev- 
enth Street,  the  Tenth  Street,  and  some  others. 

Mr.  Beaman:  If  the  commission  will  allow,  I 
will  take  that  as  his  answer,  that  he  is  informed 
that  it  is  connected  on  the  east  .side  with  several 
ferries,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  several  fer- 
ries. \Yi 

Commissioner  Harris:  There  is  no  objection  to 
that. 

Q.  If  that  is  so  it  affords  a  means  of  connection 
viith  your  store  for  people  living  in  Brooklyn  or 
Williamsburg?    A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  do  people  come  to  your  store  in  that  way, 
iismg  that  road  i    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Has  the  placing  of  this  road  here  in  this  Eighth 
Street  increased  your  business  with  any  other  parts 
of  the  world  except  with  Jersey  and  Brooklyn  ?  A. 
Our  business  has  increased  very  rapidly  since  the 
laying  of  those  tracks  on  Eighth  Street ;  I  couldn't 
say  how  far,  how  much,  or  to  what  extent  that  in- 
crease has  been  due  to  the  railroad,  but  a  marked 
increase  was  very  noticeable  from  the  time  that 
those  rails  were  laid ;  I  think  I  stated  here  before 
that  at  the  time  or  about  the  time  those  rails  were 
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178  laid  we  had  about  100  employees ;  now  we  have  got 
over  600. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  cause  that  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  increase  of  your  business,  in  your 
judgment,  as  the  putting  down  of  those  tracks  i  A. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  other  causes — larger  room, 
more  extensive  premises. 

Q.  Well,  what  else  i    A.  Larger  stock. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  don't  attribute  the  whole  in- 
crease of  your  business  to  this  horse  railroad  ?  A.  I 
think  that  has  been  a  very  great  factor. 

Q.  Well,  how  great  a  factor  ?  A.  Well,  I  couldn't 
tell  you. 

Q.  But  you  spoke  the  other  day  about  there  being 
some  dullness  on  the  upper  part  of  Broadway;  you 
-  ^^  have  not  noticed  any  in  your  business,  have  you  I 
^^^  A.  Dullness? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  What  part  of  Broadway  did  I 
si)eak  of  i 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  certain  part — perhaps  above 
Prince  Street  to  Fourteenth  Street.  A.  I  think  I 
said  that  the  property  lying  between  Union  Square 
to  Bleecker  Street  or  Houston  Street  was  in  a  partial 
state  of  paralysis,  and  you  asked  me  the  meaning 
of  it,  and  I  said  untenanted  stores. 

Q.  But  you  have  not  noticed  any  paralysis  in  your 
business  ?    A.  Not  much. 

Q.  Yours  is  just  as  lively,  and  just  as  rushing  and 
just  as  increa49ing  as  ever  ?  A.  It  increases  all  the 
time. 
180  Q.  And  you  see  a  good  prospect  of  its  increasing ; 
no  signs  of  falling  away,  is  there ;  what  I  am  after, 
Mr.  Daniell,  is  to  see  if  there  is  anything  i)eculiar 
about  your  business  that  makes  it  increase  while 
these  other  parts  of  the  street  are  paralyzed  ?  A. 
Well,  I  have  been  where  I  am  for  twenty-four  years ; 
and  a  good  deal  of  our  success  perhaps  is  due  to 
making  that  our  location,  a  sort  of  centre  where 
they  afl  come  for  that  class  of  goods ;  it  is  exactly 
like  Macy's ;  you  know  when  Macy  first  began  that 
part  of  the  Sixth  Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street  had 
scarcely  any  stores  there  at  all ;  but  Macy  perse- 
vered in  staying  there,  and  the  result  is  that  Macy 
has  a  very  large  trade ;  but  Macy's  customers  are 
supplied  with  railroads. 

Q.  Are  Macy's  class  of  customers  about  the  same 
as    yours?    A.  Well,   we  don't  keep  exactly  the 
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same  class  of  goods  that  Macy  does ;  our  goods  are    isi 
of  a  higher  class  of  chanujter. 

Q.  Higher  priced  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  merchant  on  Sixth  Avenue  that 
keeps  about  the  same  class  of  goods  that  you  do  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Who  ?    A.  I  think  Altman  does. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other?  A.  I  think  Simpson,  Crawford 
&  Simpson  keep  much  about  the  same ;  I  don't  think 
they  keep  so  large  a  stock  of  fine  fancy  goods  as 
we ;  but  about  the  same. 

Q,  About  the  same  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  merchants  on  other  parts 
of  Broadway  that  keep  the  same  class  of  goods  that 
voudo?    A.  Not  to  any  extent.  .^ 

'  Q.  You  have  altogether  a  different  class  of  goods    ^^-^ 
from  Arnold  &  Constable  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  from  Lord  &  Taylor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  from  some  large  dry-goods  house  on  Broad- 
way near  Thirty-third  Sti-eet?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  of  any  up  there. 

Q.  Thirtv-second  Street ;  I  think  there  is  a  large 
dry-goods  house  up  there. 

Commissioner  Harris:  Sloane's  Carpet  Ware- 
house. 

Tk£  Witness :  Oh,  yes,  Sloane. 

Q.  How  is  he ;  about  the  same  ?  A.  Well,  no ; 
thev  don't  keep  the  class  of  goods  we  keep  at  all. 

Q.  Inferior  or  what  %    A.  Well,  a  different  line 
of  goods ;  more  in  the  millinery ;  exclusively,  per-   i83 
haps. 

Q.  What  other  large  houses  are  there  in  the  city 
that  keep  about  the  same  class  of  goods  that  you 
do ;  are  there  any  on  Grand  Street  1  A.  No,  I  think 
not. 

Q.  What  are  the  large  dry  goods  houses  on  Grand 
Street  i    A.  Ridley  &  Son. 

Q.  How  about  that ;  inferior  or  8Ui)erior  to  yours  1 
A.  Well,  it  is  a  different  class  of  trade  altogether ; 
it  is  an  inferior  trade. 

Q.  Anv  other  on  Grand  Street  %  A.  WeU,  there 
is  Lord  &  Taylor,  you  know. 

Q.  Are  theu*  goods  about  the  same  as  yours  ?    A. 

Well,  they  keep  rich  goods,  but  they  don't  keep  so 

many  fancy  goods  as  we  do ;  their  stock  of  fancy 

goods  is  not  so  extensive. 

Q.  Then  on  Eighth  Avenue,  are  there  any  stores 
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184  that  have  your  class  of  goods?    A.  Well,  Jones 
may  to  a  certain  extent — Jones. 

Q.  Well  now,  there  are  then  in  various  parts  of 
the  city,  large  houses  keeping  substantially  the 
same  class  of  goods  that  you  keep  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  made  a  kind  of  centre,  as  you 
say,  of  your  place  for  your  class  of  goods?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  you  no  desire  to  move  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  you  were  going  to  select  a  place  to- 
day, you  think  that  would  be  the  best  place  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  that  is  the  best  location  for  us. 

Q.  That  i«,  it  is  the  best  location  to  sell  your  class 
of  goods  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  advantage  to  you  would  it  be  to 
jgg  have  a  horse  railroad  on    Broadway?     A.    Give 
greater  facility  for  people  to  reach  there. 

Q.  Greater  facilities  to  get  there  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  you  would  sell  more  goods  then  ? 
A.  I  think  so ;  and  I  think  it  would  benefit  my 
neighbors,  too. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  your  neighbors  ?  A. 
Well,  the  neighboring  stores  of  any  kind. 

Q.  On  Broadway  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  if  you  had  a  horse  railroad  on 
Broadway  people  could  come  to  your  store  more 
easily,  and  you  would  sell,  therefore,  more  ^oods ; 
that  IS  your  idea  about  it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  thmk  so. 

Q.  And  that  your  neighbors  would  sell  more  ?    A. 
I  think  so. 
186       Q.  There  wouldn't  be  more  dry  goods  sold  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  would  there  'i    A.  That  I  can' t 
tell. 

Q.  Does  the  making  of  i-ailroads,  the  putting 
down  of  railroads,  create  a  greater  demand  for 
dresses,  and  cause  i)eople  to  buy  things  that  they 
would  not  otherwise  buy  ?  A.  Well,  you  cannot  go 
into  a  question  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  cannot  what  ?  A.  I  do  not  see  that  you 
can  go  into  a  question  of  that  kind  with  any  degree 
of  satisfaction. 

Q.  Assuming  that  there  is  a  certain  lot  of  people 
that  come  to  New  York  and  buy  goods,  you  and 
those  other  houses — Altman  and  Macy  and  the 
others — are  competing  for  the  trade,  are  you  not  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  competing  in  prices,  in  goods,  and 
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you  are  competing  in  stores,  and  in  politeness  of    187 
clerks,  and  attention  to  i)atrons — you  are  all  after 
that  trade  i   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  putting 
down  of  horse  railroads  would  make  any  more  ab- 
solute trade  for  all  of  you  1  A.  In  the  City  of  New 
York,  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  City  of  New  York.    A.  Broad 
way  is  the  most 

Q.  Answer  my  question  as  nearly  as  you  can. 
A.  I  am  going  to  answer. 

itr.  Seribner :    He  is  answering. 

The  Witness :  Broadway  is  the  most  expensive, 
it  is  the  most  costly  thoroughfare  in  the  world,  of 
its  size,  between  Union  Square  and  the  Battery. 
Including  the  real  estate  and  the  buildings  and  the  ^gg 
property  therein,  it  couldn't  be  counted  1  suppose 
except  bv  hundreds  of  millions ;  everybody  com- 
ing to  New  York  wants  to  see  Broadway ;  and 
therefore  I  think  it  is  essential  that  Broadway 
should  be  properly  looked  after ;  hitherto  it  has 
been  uncared  for,  only  by  the  omnibuses. 

Q.  Have  you  got  through  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beaman :  Will  the  stenographer  please  re- 
peat my  question. 

(Question  repeated.)  A.  Well,  that  is  a  question 
that  cannot  be  answered ;  I  cannot  answer  that 
question. 

Q.  Can't  you  give  your  opinion  about  it?    A.  1 
suppose  there  would  be  the  same  amount  of  goods 
sold  on  Manhattan  Island  whether  there  was  a  rail-    189 
road  on  Broadway  or  not. 

Q.  And  the  only  eflfect,  then,  of  a  railroad  on 
Broadway  would  be  that  it  might  enable  you  to  sell 
more  of  your  dry  goods  instead  of  Mr.  Macy  or  Mr. 
Altman  selling  the  same  goods?  A.  And  fill  the 
untenanted  stores  with  tenants. 

Q.  What^  A.  And  fill  the  untenanted  stores 
with  tenants. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  untenanted  stores ; 
that  is  another  thing ;  I  am  talking  now  about  hav- 
ing a  railroad  on  Broadway  as  affecting  your  busi 
ness;   you  think  it  would  benefit  your  business? 
A.  Yes,  sir :  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  Now,  1  am  asking  you  whether  the  helping  of 
your  business  would  not  in  effect  hurt  some  other 
person's  business  as  much  as  it  helps  yours  ?  A. 
That  I  cannot  answer. 
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190  Q.  Don' t  you  think  it  would  ?  A.  That  1  cannot 
answer. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  wonldl  A.' I  cannot  an- 
swer that  question. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  way  that  it  would 
help  your  business  except  by  taking  away  the  same 
amount  of  trade  from  other  parties  {  A.  I  cannot 
tell  you. 

Q.  Well,  do  yon  know  of  any  other  way,  or  have 
you  thought  of  any  other  way  {    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  the  whole  of  your  business  as  a  mer- 
chant practically  to  carry  on  your  business  in  such 
a  way  as  to  get  the  business  of  somebody  else  i  A. 
I  cannot  tell  you, 

Q.  Isn't  that  your  habit  as  a  business  man,  and 
,Q,  isn't  it  a  perfectly  legitimate  thing  to  do?  A.  We 
try  to  do  the  most  we  can. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  are  trving  to  do  when 
you  are  here  advocating  a  road  on  feroadway  ;  is  it 
not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  trying  to  get  a  road  there  that  will 
enable  people  to  come  more  easily  to  your  store, 
and  keep  them  from  going  somewhere  else  where 
they  cannot  go  so  easily  ?  A,  I  want  them  to  go  to 
all  the  stores  on  Brcadway ;  I  want  to  see  more 
stores  there. 

Q.  But  90  far  aa  your  individual  store  is  con- 
cerned, that  is  what  you  are  after  i  A.  We  are  try- 
ing to  do  the  most  we  can  ;  we  are  trying  to  increase 
our  business  all  the  time  ;  and  we  think  that  a  horse 
192  railroad  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  us. 

Q.  Well,  now,  where  would  it  bring  you  your 
customers  from  \    A.  Where  i 

Q.  Yes  t  A.  The  upper  part  of  the  city  and  from 
Brooklyn. 

Q.  And  from  where  ?    A.  And  from  Brooklyn. 

Q.  You  think  you  would  get  more  customers  from 
Brooklyn  and  more  customers  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  city  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  where  do  the  customers  now  trade  that 
would  come  to  you  from  Brooklyn  if  there  was  a 
Broadway  Railroad?    A.  Well,  thatleouldn't  say. 

Q.  YoD  don't  know  where  they  now  go?  jA,  I 
suppose  a  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  would  in- 
crease the  Brooklyn  trade. 

Q.  Increase  the  Brooklyn  trade  'i  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
that  is  to  say,  would  bring  us  more  Brooklyn  trade. 

Q.  That  i^  it  would  hurt  Brooklyn  and  help  New 
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York?    A.  Well,  we  don't  know  anything  about  193 
hurting  Brooklyn,  you  know. 

Q.  Well,  it  would  hurt  Brooklyn  traders  and 
help  New  York  then  ;  is  that  what  vou  mean  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  tendency  of  all  business,  you 
know,  to  try  to  do  the  best  we  can. 

4  You  think  a  railroad  on  Broadway  would 
bring  more  trade  to  New  York  from  Brooklyn  ?  A. 
I  think  so. 

Q,  Now,  the  question  is,  what  people  would  it 
bring  to  your  store  (and  I  speak  of  your  store  as  a 
representative  store  on  that  part  of  Broadway) — 
what  people  would  it  bring  to  your  store  that  don' t 
come  there  now  ?    A.  Well,  various  ladies. 

Q.  Well,  where  do  they  trade  now,  do  you  think  1 
A.  I  couldn't  say.  ^g^ 

Q.  Well,  where  is  it  more  convenient  for  them  to 
go  coming  from  Brooklyn  than  it  is  to  go  to  your 
store?  A.  They  have  some  very  large  stores  in 
Brooklvn,  in  Pulton  Street. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  a  lady  in  Brooklyn  wants  to 
come  over  now  to  some  place  in  New  York  to  buy 
the  class  of  goods  that  you  have,  where  can  she  get 
them  ;  to  what  store  can  she  get  most  conveniently  ? 
A.  In  Brooklyn  i 

Q.  From  Brooklyn  to  a  store  in  New  York  ?  A. 
WeU,  she  would  take  the  Broadway  Railroad  and 
come  up  to  our  store,  perhaps. 

Q.  That  is  convenient,  is  it  not  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  convenient  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  else  can  she  do?    A.  She  can  go  195 
somewhere  else,  if  she  likes. 

Q.  What  other  place  can  she  go  to  as  conveniently 
as  she  can  go  to  your  store  ?    A.  Go  to  Stewart's. 

Q.  WeU,  anywhere  else  ?  A.  Oh,  yes ;  she  can 
go  upon  Sixth  Avenue  if  she  wants  to. 

Q.  As  conveniently  as  she  can  to  you  ?  A.  Not 
quite. 

Q.  Then  is  there  any  place  in  New  York  to-day 
where  a  Brooklyn  woman  can  go  and  get  the  goods 
that  you  sell  as  conveniently  as  she  can  get  them 
from  your  store  i  A.  Perhaps  not,  because  we  are 
film  from  Brooklyn. 

i|.  What?  A.  We  are  the  first  store  from 
Brooklyn. 

Q.  And  they  can  get  to  you  conveniently  by  two 
lines  of  cars,  can' t  they  ?    A.  One  line  of  cars. 


196  Q.     Well,  either  by  the  Third  Avenue  or  by  the 
Fourth  Avenue,  or  by  Broadway  '{    A.  Oh.  yes. 

Q.  Or  by  two  lines  of  Elevated  Railroad  J  A. 
But  if  you  take  the  Third  Avenae  yea  have  got  to 
walk  two  or  three  blocks. 

Q.  And  you  can  get  to  your  store  by  lines  of 
omnibuses  from  the  Brooklyn  ferries — from  the 
Wall  Street  ferry,  or  the  South  ■  Street  ferry,  or 
from  the  Fulton  ferry,  can't  you?  A.  The  omni- 
buses come  np  from  tfie.  Brooklyn  ferries. 

Q.  From  all  of  those  ferries  i    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  any  point  in  New  York  to-day 
where  a  lady  from  Brooklyn  can  come  as  conven- 
iently as  she  can  come  to  your  store,  provided  she 
wants  to  buy  the  class  of  goods  that  you  sell  i    A. 

197  ^®^'  ^^^  could  go  to  Grand  Street  if  she  wanted  to. 

Q.  More  conveniently!  A.  Well  just  about  as 
conveniently. 

Q.  Well,  a  lady  that  wanted  to  go  to  Grand 
Street  would  have  to  take  another  line  of  cars  t  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  lady  wanting  to  go  to  Grand  Street  would 
go  to  what  store  there  '.    A.  Lord  &  Taylor. 

Q.  Now,  you  think  a  lady  wanting  to  go  to 
Grand  Street— to  Lord  &  Taylor's — would  come  to 

i'^our  store  if  there  was  n  Broadway  Railroad,  and 
eave  Lord  &  Taylor's?    A.  Perhaps  so. 
Q.  Do  you  think  so  i    A.  Very  Ukely. 
Q.  Is  that  one  part  of  the  trade  yon  want  to  get  i 
A.  We  are  trying  to  get  trade  from  anywhere. 

198  Q.  Well,  that  is  one  part  of  the  trade  you  desire 
to  get?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  beside  Lord  &  Taylor  on  Grand  Street, 
is  there  any  other  store  in  New  York  where  a  Brook- 
lyn lady  can  go  as  conveniently  as  she  can  go  to 
yours?    A.  Not  in  a  direct  line. " 

Q.  Well,  can  she  go  in  a  crooked  line  and  get 
there  any  quicker  (    A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Then  tliere  isn't  any  place  in  New  York  where 
a  Brooklyn  lady  can  goand  get  goods  of  the  char- 
acter you  keep  as  conveniently  as  she  can  go  to  your 
store  I  A.  A  BrookljTi  lady  can  take  the  Ele^ited 
Road  at  the  South  Ferry  and  reach  the  »th 
Avenue  stores  quicker  than  a  horse  railroad  would 
bring  her  to  onr  store. 

Q,  W.ll.  _\  ou  wouldn't  expect  a  lady  that  wanted 
f<»  i;u  that  w;iy  to  come  to  your  Store  if  you  had  a 
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horse  railroad  on  Broadway,   would  you  ?     A.  I    199 
cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  You  would  try  for  that,  would  you  ?  A.  We 
would  go  for  that. 

Q,  Then  you  are  trying  by  horse  railroad  to  get 
the  business  away  from  the  Sixth  Avenue  people  and 
from  Lord  &  Taylor  there  in  Grand  Street  ?  A. 
AVell,  we  are  trying  to  get  all  the  trade  we  can. 

Q.  That  is  all  right ;  there  is  no  harm  in  that  at 
all ;  nobody  has  any  objection  to  it ;  I  only  wanted 
to  see  what  you  are  after ;  now,  it  don' t  seem  to  me 
that  there  isany  particular  i)la<5e  in  New  York  that  is 
any  better  than  yours  as  it  now  is?  A.  Perhaps 
not. 

Q.  You  think  so,  and  nothing  about  your  busi- 
ness seems  to  indicate  otherwise,  isn'  t  that  so  ?  (No  200 
response.) 

Q.  Now,  that  is  so  far  as  Brooklyn  is  concerned  ; 
now,  isn't  it  just  as  true  in  regard  to  Jersey;  is 
there  any  place  in  New  York  where  a  lady  from 
New  Jersey  who  wants  to  buy  your  class  of  goods 
can  get  to  more  conveniently  than  she  can  to  your 
store  (    A.  Yes  sir  ;  she  can  stop  at  Sixth  Avenue. 

Q.  Well,  are  they  stopping  there  ?  A.  She  can 
stop  at  Sixth  Avenue  and  walk  up  to  Altman'  s. 

Q.  You  mean  stop  at  Sixth  Avenue  i   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  don't  they  stop  there  ?  A.  A  great 
many  do. 

Q.  Well,  a  lady  who  is  coming  by  the  Eiffhth  Street 
Ferry,  and  was  going  to  stop  at  Sixtn  Avenue, 
wouldn't  come  to  your  store  any  more  just  because  201 
there  was  a  railroad  on  Broadway,  would  she  ?    A. 
Perhaps  not. 

Q,  Well,  you  wouldn't  expect  to  get  that  cus- 
tomer, would  you  ?  A.  Well,  women  shop  around 
everywhere ;  they  will  go  a  mile  to  save  three  cents. 

Q.  And  walk  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  sometimes  they 
ride. 

Q.  They  will  ride,  or  walk,  or  anything  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  couldn't  keep  them  away  from  your 
store  anyway  ;  could  you  ?    A.  I  don' t  want  to. 

Q.  And  you  couldn't,  could  you  ?  A.  Never  tried 
it. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  like  to  trade  with  this  class  of 
women  that  will  walk  miles  to  find  your  store  ?  A. 
We  have  got  to  like  it. 
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202       Q.  And  do  you  like  it'i    A.     We  have  to  like  it ; 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  choice  with  us. 

Q.  What  you  mean  to  say  is,  that  it  is  your  busi- 
ness to  trade  with  anybody  who  comes  and  wants 
to  buy  f    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  don' t  care  how  they  come  there,  do 
you  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  want  an  easy  facility ;  we 
want  an  easy  way  of  getting  there. 

Q.  Oh,  certainly,  you  want  to  get  all  the  trade  ? 
A.  All  we  can. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Daniell,  of  course  the  Staten  Island 
people  stand  relatively  to  your  store  just  about  the 
same  as  the  people  from  Brooklyn  'i    A.  Just  about. 

Q.  Just  about  the  same  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  there  don't  seem  to  be  any  particular 
way  in  which  a  Broadway  road  would  help  you  as 
fex  as  Jersey  people  are  concerned,  or  Brooklyn 
people  are  concerned,  or  Staten  Island  people  are 
concerned— of  course,  there  are  some  chances 
about  it ;  but  now  you  say  you  think  you  would 
get  more  trade  from  up- town  i  A.  More  trade  from 
up-town  and  down-town,  and  Jersey,  and  Brooklyn, 
and  from  various  points. 

Q.  Well,  now,  we  have  got  all  through  with  those 
various  points ;  now  I  am  talking  about  up-town ; 
now,  from  what  section  of  the  city  do  you  think 
you  will  get  customers,  above  Fourteenth,  Street, 
that  you  don't  get  now  if  you  had  a  Broadway  rail- 
road ?  A.  Wefl,  I  think  we  would  get  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  trade  from  the  west  side  of  the  city. 
204  Q.  West  side — west  of  Fifth  Avenue,  jrou  mean  ? 
A.  West  of  Fifth  Avenue,  just  on  the  line  of  this 
railroad — this  upper  Broadway  railroad. 

Q.  Isn't  it  very  convenient  now  for  people  on  the 
west  side  of  the  city  to  get  to  your  store  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  they  have  to  go  down  to  University  Place  and 
from  there  walk  up. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  i    A.  About  three  blocks. 

Q.  From  University  Place  to  your  store  1  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  three  ordinary  blocks. 

Q.  How  many  feet  is  it  from  the  rear  of  your  store 
to  University  Place  ?  A.  I  should  think  about  700 
feet. 

Q.  About  700  feet  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  it  is  not  any  further  in  distance  to  your 
store  to  go  down  University  Place  and  walk  to  it 
than  it  is  to  ride  down  Broadway  and  get  to  it — ^the 
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distance  is  lust  the  same,  isn't  it  ?    A.  How  do  you  205 
mean,  to  ride  down  Broadway  i  ^  .,       ^ 

Q.  Suppose  there  was  a  Broadway  Railroad  con- 
necting at  the  comer  of  Union  Square  and  Four- 
teenth Street  with  the  present  road A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  necessitate  the  car's  coming  down 
East  Fourteenth  Street  to  Broadway,  and  then  down 
Broadway  to  your  store ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
present  car,  continuing  right  along  on  the  line  of 
Broadway  goes  down  tJ niversity  Place,  and  a  person 
riding  in  it  simply  gets  off  of  the  car  at  the  comer  of 
Eighth  Street  and  walks  to  your  store  ?    A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  distance  to  your  store  is  just  the 
same,  whether  you  go  in  one  way  or  the  other  I    A. 
If  you  ride  down  m  a  car,  vou  know,  you  would  ^qq 
have  no  distance  to  walk  at  all. 

Q.  I  understand  that  we  have  none  to  walk.  A. 
Bo  vou  mean  the  distance  from  Union  Square  down  ? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  Well,  that  is  quite  a  long  distance. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  the  same  or  not  ?  A.  It  is  much 
longer. 

Q.  Much  longer  where  ?  A.  Whv,  from  Eighth 
Street  up  to  Union  Square  than  it  is  from  Broadway 
down  to  University  rlace. 

Q.  Mr.  Daniell,  if  you  were  at  the  comer  of  East 
Fourteenth  Street  and  Broadway  where  Duncan' s 
store  is — you  know  where  that  is  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  just  as  near  for  you  to  walk  down 
University  Place  to  your  store  as  it  is  to  walk  down 
Broadway  to  your  store?    A.  There  is  not  much  207 
diflFerence,  I  should  think  ;  I  should  think  there  was 
not  much  difference. 

Q.  No  difference  ?    A.  1  should  not  think  much. 

Q.  Then  wouldn't  a  person  have  to  go  in  a  car  just 
as  far  or  further  going  from  Duncan' s  store  down  to 
your  store  by  Fourteenth  Street  and  Broadway  as  it 
would  if  he  went  straight  down  University  Place  ? 
A.  He  would  have  to  go  a  little  further ;  but  he 
would  go  much  quicker. 

Q.  iSid  if  you  had  to  change  cars  there,  do  you 
suppose  anybody  would  get  out  of  the  car  at  Dun- 
can's comer  and  get  into  a  car  to  go  down  to  your 
store,  instead  of  keeping  right  on  in  the  car  and  go- 
ing down  University  Place  ?  A.  I  suppose  that  tne 
lower  Broadway  Railroad  would  connect  with  the 
upper  Broadway. 

Q-  Well,  suppose  it  didn't,  or  suppose  a  person — 
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2)8  while  it  might  connect — suppose  a  person  was  in  a 
car  that  was  a  University  Place  car,  and  the  next 
car  behind  it  was  one  of  these  Broadway  cars  coming 
down  by  your  store,  and  the  i)er8on  could  by  get- 
ting out  have  a  ticket  without  any  cost  and  take  the 
next  car,  do  you  suppose  a  passenger  would  §et  out, 
at  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street,  of  a  University' 
Street  car  and  wait  until  the  other  one  came  along 
just  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  walking  the  dis- 
tance on  Eighth  Street  ?    A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Then,  practicallj%  this  Broadway  car  would 
not  afford  any  special  facilities  any  more  than 
the  present  Broadway  car  does  to  your  store  ;  would 
itt  A.  Oh,  yes  ;  I  think  so  ;  I  have  always  thought 
so. 
239  ^'  Well,  it  would  reach  the  same  class  of  people 
—stretch  up  into  ihe  same  neighborhood  ;  wouldii't 
it  (    A.  Reach  the  same  class  of  people  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Same  class  of  people — that  is  your  idea,  if  it 
did  connect,  that  it  would  reach  the  same  class  of 
people  that  the  present  BroadAvay  Railroad  does, 
and  would  bring  them  to  the  front  of  your  store 
instead  of  to  the  rear  ;  isn't  that  it  ?  A.  Well,  it 
would  be  a  long  way  ia  the  rear. 

Q.  Well,  700  feet  is  not  a  long  way  ?  A.  It  is 
three  blocks. 

Q.  Well,  you  don't  think  it  very  long,  do  youl 
A.  Some  of  these  old  ladies  do,  though. 

Q.  But  you  are  an  older  man  than  some  of  your 
customers— a  great  deal  older  than  some  of  your 
210  customers— and  it  doesn'  t  seem  to  be  such  a  distance 
to  you ;  you  walk  over  to  Sixth  Avenue  and  take 
the  Elevated  Road  down,  and  here  we  ai-e  only  talk- 
ing about  5  or  600  feet ;  but  whether  it  is  more  or 
less,  and  whether  a  i)erson  is  older  or  younger,  that 
is  all  there  is  of  it — that  this  Broadway  ro£&  would 
bring  a  passenger  5  or  6(X)  feet  nearer  to  your  store 
than  he  could  now  get  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned. 

Q.  Now,  it  wouldn't  help  your  store  at  all,  would 
it,  as  far  as  people  going  down  Fourth  Avenue  are 
concerned,  or  Third  Avenue,  or  from  the  east  side 
of  the  city  ?  A.  We  have  a  large  trade  coming  down 
Third  Avenue— coming  down  the  Elevated  Road. 

Q.  And  a  Broadway  road  wouldn't  help  them, 
would  it  (  A.  That  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  a  Broadway  road. 

Q.  And  it  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
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people  coming  down  Fourth  Avenue  ?     A.   Well,    211 
no,  I  think  not ;  unless  it  was  connected  with  the 
Fourth  Avenue  road, 

Q.  If  it  was  connected  with  the  Fourth  Avenue 
road,  then  it  would  bring  them  a  little  nearer.  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  can  you  think  of  any  advantage 
that  this  Broadway  road  would  bring  to  vou  except 
the  advantages  which  you  have  now  talked  about  ? 
A.  The  advantage  of  a  Broadway  Surface  Road  ? 

Q.  I  mean  to  jrou  personally  in  your  store.  A.  I 
think  it  would  increase  our  trade  and  all  others  on 
Broadway. 

Q.  And  what  ?    A.  And  all  others  on  Broadway. 

Q.  But  it  would  increase  it  at  the  expense  of  some 
other  merchants  in  New  York  ?    A.  Well,  that  you   212 
cannot  tell,  you  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  would  ?  A.  If  a  man  wanted 
a  lawyer  and  would  employ  you  in  place  of  the 
other  fellow,  why  the  other  feUow  wouldn't  get  it. 

Q.  Isn't  it  just  so  if  a  man  wanted  a  yard  of  silk 
and  bought  it  from  you  instead  of  Altman,  that  you 
would  sell  it  and  the  other  man  wouldn't  ?  A.  1  es, 
sir ;  if  you  wanted  a  yard  of  silk  and  bought  it  from 
us,  and  didn't  from  AJtman,  Altman  wouldn't  sell  it. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  your  business  is  conducted  on 
the  idea  of  getting  people  to  buy  yourgoods,  instead 
of  buying  from  somebody  else  i  A.  ifiat  is  the  ten- 
dency—to increase  the  trade. 

Q.  To  increaseyour  trade  at  the  expense  of  some- 
body else  1    A.  That  we  cannot  tell ;  thai  is  rather   213 
remote. 

^fr.  Scribner :  Trying  to  increase  the  population, 
too. 

Q.  The  other  counsel— the  counsel  for  the  road — 
says  you  are  trying  to  increase  the  population  ;  do 
you  know  what  he  means  by  that  ?  A.  Well,  gen- 
eraUy  people  know  what  it  means — ^to  increase  the 
population. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  this  railroad  in  Broadway  will 
help  that  in  any  way  \    A.  That  is  another  thing. 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  the  reasons  you  are  advocating 
it  1  A.  Oh,  no,  I  don't  so  understand  it ;  I  didn't 
understand  that. 

Q.  The  dry  goods  business  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  increase  of  population  ?  A.  Well,  no ;  we  have 
never  looked  into  that  thing. 

Q.  Now,  is  much  of  your  personal  attention  given 
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214  to  attending  to  business  below  your  store  ;  do  you 
come  down  town  often  ?  A,  I  sometimes  walk  down 
Broadway. 

Q.  Do  you  often  come  down  in  the  course  of  jour 
business  ?    A.  I  often  walk  down  Broadway. 

Q.  Do  you,  in  the  usual  course  of  your  business, 
often  come  down  town  i  A.  I  don't  go  down  town 
very  often,  because  I  don' t  buy  anything ;  I  have 
about  thirteen  buyers,  and  therefore  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  go  down  town,  only  on  special  occa- 
sions. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  know ;  personally,  then, 
most  of  your  business  is  attended  to  in  your  own 
store  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  has  been  for  a  series  of  years  ?    A.  Yes 
Q- g  sir  ;  ever  since  I  have  been  established  there. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  personally  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  business  of  your  firm  in  the  way  of 
buying  i  A.  Well,  it  must  have  been  ten  or  twelve 
years  since  I  bought  anything. 

Q.  How  often,  then,  do  you  come  down  in  the 
course  of  a  week  ;  as  often  as  once  a  week  i  A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  As  often  as  once  a  months    A.  Perhai)sso. 

Q.  But  seldomer  of  tener  than  once  a  month  i  A. 
I  cannot  say  ;  I  never  looked  at  that. 

Q.  Now,  what  part  of  your  business  do  you  attend 
to'^    A.  Financial. 

Q.  And  you  are  in  the  office  most  of  the  time ! 
A,  I  am  there  in  the  morning. 
216       Q.  Mr.  DanieU,  you  speak  of  having  fifteen  buy- 
ers i    A.  Thirteen. 

Q.  Persons  buying  (    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  those  pei*sons  buying ;  mostly  in 
New  York  i  A.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  occasionally  we  send 
one  or  two  over  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  But  most  of  your  purchases  are  in  New  York : 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  city  ?  A.  Lower  part  of 
the  city,  among  the  importers. 

Q.  Among  the  importers  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  the  concerns  located  fix>m  whom 
you  buy  i  A.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Broome 
Street. 

Q.  Of  what  I    A.  Broome  Street,  and  below  that. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  goods  below  Canal  Streets  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  "sometimes. 

Q.  Are  most  of  your  purchases  made  above  Canal 
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Street  ?    A.  I  think  the  bulk  of  our  goods,  perhaps,   217 
is  bought  above  Canal  Street. 

Q.  Between  Canal  Street  and  what  street?  A. 
And  Broome  Street. 

Q.  On  Broadway  ?    A.  Oh.  not  along  Broadway ; 

no. 

Q.  On  Broadway  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Broadway  ? 
A.  Oh,  no ;  the  mii)orter8  do  not  seek  Broadway  ; 
they  take  the  side  streets. 

Q.  Why  'i    A.  Because  the  rents  are  less. 

Q.  These  importers  that  you  buy  of  eirtending 
from  what  streets  ?  A.  Oh,  Greene  Street,  Broome 
Street,  Mercer  Street,  aU  those  side  streets. 

Q.  Are  there  any  of  them  east  of  Broadway  ?  A. 
Very  few. 

Q.  Mostly  west  of  Broadway  ?    A.  Mostly  on  the  ^ig 
west  side. 

Q.  Now,  that  is  where  they  are  to-day  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  where  they  are  now  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  where  were  they  ten  years  ago  ?  A.  Just 
about  where  they  are  now. 

Q.  Where  were  they  twenty  years  ago  t  A.  Just 
about  the  same  place. 

Q.  Where  were  thev  when  you  commenced  busi- 
ness in  this  place  where  you  are  now  at  Eighth 
Street  ?    A.  Twenty-four  years  ago  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.    A.  Much  about  the  same  location. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  twenty-four  years 
ago  you  l>ought  most  of  your  goods  north  of  Canal 
Street  1    A.  No,  I  can't  say  that.  219 

Q.  Where  did  you  buy  them  ?  A.  I  think  we 
bought  most  all  of  our  goods  below  Canal  Street  at 
that  time;  perhaps  between  that  and  Leonard 
Street. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  matter  of  fact  that  you  bought  no 
goods  north  of  Canal  Street  thirty  years  ago  ?  A. 
From  wholesale  stores  ? 

Q.  Wholesale  stores.    A.  Thirty  years  ago  ? 

Q.  Twenty  years  ago  I  said.  A.  Well,  of  course 
we  did  twenty  years  ago. 

Q.  Well,  what  goo£  did  you  buy  n^rth  of  Canal 
Street  ?    A.  Oh,  I  couldn't  tell  you  that,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  most  of  our  goods  are  bought  between 
Canal  and  Broome  Streets  ?    A.  I  should  think  so* 

Q.  Are  they  mostly  imported  goods,  or  domestic 
goods?  A.  All  foreign  goods — nearly  all  foreign 
goods. 
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ooA  Q.  Where  are  they  delivered  to  you?  A,  On 
Eighth  Street. 

Q.  On  Eighth  Strert  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  where;  from  the  Custom  House  or 
from  the  bonded  warehouses  i  A.  Sometimes  f^m 
the  Custom  House  and  sometimes  from  the  im- 
porters. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  day  ?    A.  Anv  time  of  day. 

Q.  How  do  they  get  to  your  warehouse  or  to  your 
store  ?    A.  Well,  they  come  up  on  trucks. 

Q.  Along  Broadway  i  A.  I  don't  know  how  they 
come  up,  whether  by  Broadway  or  some  of  the  side 
streets. 

Q.  You  don' t  know  anything  about  that  i  A 
No,  sir ;  I  never  took  any  notice  of  that. 

Q.  How  many  truck -loads  of  goods  do  you  have 

221  delivered  to  vour  store  a  day — ^probably  i  A.  That 
I  couldn'  t  tell  you. 

Q.  One  hundred  i  A.  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  I  should 
think  not  a  hundred. 

Q.  Do  you  make  deliveries  of  the  goods  that  you 
sell  all  over  the  city  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  deliver  in  Jersey  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  Staten  Island  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  Brooklyn  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  BrookljTi. 

Q.  How  many  deliveries  do  you  make  in  each  of 
those  places  a  day  ?    A.  That  1  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  How  do  your  wagons  get  to  Brooklyn,  do  you 
know  ?  A.  Our  wagons  are  not  sent  to  Brooklyn  ;  we 
have  express  companies  that  come  there  and  take 

222  ^^^  parcels. 

Q.  And  so  with  Staten  Island  ?  A.  And  so  with 
Staten  Island. 

Q.  And  so  with  Jersey  City  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  pay  the  expenses,  but  don't  own  the 
wagons  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  our  own  wagons  deliver  in 
the  city. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  about  the  paralysis  on 
Broadwav ;  that  extends  from  where  to  where  ( 
A.  All  tne  way  down,  I  should  think,  to  Houston 
Street.         , 

Q.  Prom  Houston  to  where  'i  A.  To  Union 
Square. 

Q,  Is  the  price  of  rents  maintained  there  i  A.  Of 
the  what,  sir  i 

Q.  Are  people  paying  the  same  rents  there  as 
heretofore  i  A.  I  don't  think  they  are  paying  any 
more. 
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Q.  How   lonff  since  this   paralysis  began?    A.   223 
Well,  I  shonld  think  for  fifteen  years— probably 
twenty  years. 

9.  Twenty  years  ?  A.  I  should  think,  sir,  twenty 
ypara  ago;  Broadway  has  suffered  from  Union 
Square  down  to  at  least  Bleecker  Street,  and  below. 

Q.  For  twenty  yeajs  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  should 
think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  any  worse  off  than  it  was  twenty  years 
ago  ?    A.  Well,  it  is  not  any  better  oflf,  I  think. 

Q.  What  ?    A.  I  think  it  is  not  any  better  off. 

Q.  Is  it  any  worse?  A.  I  think  it  is,  because 
very  recently  some  of  those  large  houses  have  moved 
out'  of  Broadway— Sloane's,  Brooks,  Nichol,  Cow- 
lishaw  &  Co. — they  were  importers 

Q.  They  moved  away  J    A.  They  moved  where  224 
there  was  a  railroad. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  they  moved  away.  A.  Be- 
cause they  wanted  to  go  where  there  was  a  railroad; 
that  is  wfiat  I  understand. 

Q.  Ididn't  understand  that  J  A.  They  wanted  to 
go  where  they  would  be  on  the  line  of  a  railroad. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  that  was  their  reason  ?  A. 
I  know  that  one  of  the  firm  of  Brooks  Brothers  told 
me  that  the  other  night. 

Q.  One  of  Brooks  Brothers  told  you  so  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  m  the  Brooks  Brothers  that  have  moved 
to  the  comer  of  Twenty-second  Street?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  one  of  that  firm  admitted  that  to  me  the  other 
night.  225 

Q.  Well,  you  never  thought  of  moving  away  on 
that  account  ?  A.  No,  sir,  because  I  am  on  the  line 
of  a  railroad. 

Q.  How  far  were  Brooks  Brothers  from  you  ?  A. 
Four  or  five  blocks. 

Nichol,  Cowlishaw  &  Co.,  they  were  in  the  first 
block  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  .Well,  where  did  they  move  ?  They  have  gone 
up  Broadway,  I  think,  to  about  Eighteenth  Street. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  have  stayed  in 
Broadway  if  there  had  been  a  horse  railroad.  A.  I 
think  they  would  have  all  stayed  if  there  was  a 
horse  railroad  there. 

Q.  You  think  that  all  would  have  stayed  if  there 
had  been  a  horse  railroad  there.    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  they  have  all  gone  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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226  Q-  Do  you  think  a  horse  railroad  would  bring 
them  back  ?    A.  That  I  couldn'  t  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  ?  A.  That  I  cannot 
tell  you. 

Q.  Aren't  you  pretty  certain  that  it  would  not? 
A.  I  am  pretty  certain  the  stores  that  are  vacant 
would  be  occupied  if  there  was  a  horse  railroad. 

Q.  And  occupied  by  somebody  who  is  occupying 
some  other  store  in  some  other  part  of  the  city  now 
and  selling  goods  ?    A.  That  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  some  new  person  would 
come  there  and  occupy  those  stores?  A.  Very 
likely, 

Q.  Then  substantially  your  opinion  is  that  there 
is  a  certain  part  of  Broadway  where  there  are  now 
^^  vacant  stores  which  stores  would  be  filled  if  there 
^^  was  a  horse  railroad  there  ?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  would  a  horse  railroad  in  your  judg- 
ment help  any  part  of  Broadway  below  Bleecker 
Street?    A.  Would  it  benefit  it  ? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  Below  Bleecker  % 

Q.  Yes.  A  I  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
whole  length  of  Broadway. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  increase  the  rents  on 
any  part  of  Broadway  below  Bleecker  Street  ?  A.  I 
don't  think  it  would  decrease  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  increase  t^em  ?  A.  I 
cannot  tell. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  rent  any  stores  that  are 
now  unrented  below  Bleecker  Street?  A.  That  I 
228  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  railroad  on  Broadwav 
would  bring  back  any  person  that  has  left  Broad- 
way and  moved  further  up-town  to  do  business  ? 
A.  That  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  What  effect  have  the  Elevated  railroads  had 
on  business  on  Broadway  ?    A.  Very  beneficial. 

Q.  In  what  way  if  A.  By  bringing  people  down 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  city. 

Q.  Then  tne  Elevated  Roads  have  helped  Broad- 
way rather  than  hurt  it,  in  your  opinion  ?  A.  In 
our  neighborhood  \ 

Q.  Yes,  sir,  in  your  neighborh(K)d.  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
our  store  and  others. 

Q.  Has  the  Elevated  Road  helped  all  this  para- 
lyzed part  of  Broadway?  A.  No,  it  don't  reach 
that  part. 

Q.  How  far  has  the  Elevated  Road  heli)ed  Broad- 
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wayf    A.  Well,  I  think  in  our  immediate  neigh-  229 
borhood  we  feel  the  benefit  of  the  Elevated  Roads. 

Q.  From  Fourteenth  Street  to  what  street  ?  A. 
No,  just  down  our  way,  from  Tenth  Street  down  to 
Eighth  Street. 

Q.  From  Tenth  to  Eighth  you  think  the  Elevated 
Roads  have  helped  itT  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  may  be 
lower ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Has  the  Elevated  Road  hurt  any  part  of 
Broadway,  in  your  judgment  ?    A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Has  it,  in  your  judgment  t  A.  I  couldn'  t  tell 
yon. 

'  Q.  Are  there  more  or  less  people  passing  through 
Broadway  now,  in  your  opinion,  than  there  were 
before  the  Elevated  Roads  were  built?  A.  I  don't 
perceive  that  there  is  much  diflference  in  the  num- 
ber of  neople— who  walk  up  and  down,  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  don' t  perceive  that  there  is  much 
difference. 

Q.  You  don't  notice  any  diflference  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  then,  Broadway 
has  not  been  hurt  at  aU  by  the  Elevated  Railroads — 
so  far  as  you  have  observed — I  mean  the  property 
of  Broadway  i    A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  say  that  Broadway  is  the  most  costly 
street  in  the  whole  world ;  wnat  do  you  mean  by 
that  ?  A.  Of  its  length,  I  think  it  is  the  most  ex- 
pensively built. 

Q.  More  valuable  property  ?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  More  expensively  buut  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  more 
so  than  Regent  Street  m  London — more  so  than  any   231 
street  in  London  of  equal  length. 

Q.  More  so  than  any  street  in  Paris?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  streets  in  Europe,  aren't 
you,  in  large  cities  i    A.  Not  very. 

Q.  But  as  far  as  you  know  there  is  no  street  in 
the  world  that  is  so  costly  i    A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  As  Broadway  is  or  so  valuable  ?  A.  I  think 
not. 

Q.  Are  you  a  naturalized  American  citizen  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  the  other  day  about  a  street  in 
Philadelphia  on  which  there  was  a  horse  railroad  i 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  refer  to  Chestnut  Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  that  a  single  track?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
that  street  is  only  about  half  as  wide  as  Broadway. 
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232  Q.  And  isn't  it  true  that  the  amount  of  travel  on 
Chestnut  Street  is  very  small  indeed,  compared 
with  the  amount  of  travel  on  Broadway  i  A.  I  am 
not  much  acquainted  with  that ;  I  know  there  are 
some  very  large  stores  on  Chestnut  Street,  some  of 

'  the  largest. 

Q.  Some  of  the  largest  stores  in  Philadelphia? 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  some  of  the  largest  stores  in  Philadel- 
phia on  Chestnut  Street. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  of  any  street  in  the  world 
where  there  is  so  much  travel  on  it  as  there  is  on 
Broadway  ?  A.  I  don't  know  of  any  street,  that  1 
have  known  of,  where  I  think  there  is  a  greater 
amount  of  travel  than  on  Broadway. 

Q.  Either  of  foot  passengers  or  of  vehicles  1    A. 

233  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  street  in  the  world  in 
w^hich  there  is  so  much  heavy  trucking  as  there  is 
on  Broadway  below  Canal  Street?  A.  I  couldnt 
tell. 

Q.  Do  jou  know  any  street  in  any  city  in  the 
world  which  is  so  important  to  the  people  of  the 
city  as  Broadway  is  to  the  people  of  New  York  i 
A.*  No,  I  think  Broadway  is  of  more  importance  to 
New  Yorkers  than  any  other  street  of  equal  size  is 
to  any  other  city. 

Q.  Well,  isn't  Broadway  more  important  to  i>eo- 
ple  from  Brooklvn  and  to  people  from  Jersey,  and 
to  people  from  all  over  the  Umted  States,  than  anv 
other  street  i    A.  Everybody  coming  to  New  York 

234  wants  to  see  Broadway. 

Q.  And  have  an  interest  in  Broadway,  and  their 
business  is  more  or  less  on  Broadway  T  A.  I  sup- 
pose so. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  city  in  the  world  that  you 
know  of,  Mr.  Daniell — ^because  I  am  examining  you 
now  as  an  Englishman — anjr  other  city  in  the  world 
which  has  such  good  facilities  as  New  York  has  for 
accommodating  its  travel  ?  A.  Well,  you  are  si)eak- 
ing  about  European  cities,  are  you  not  ? 

Q.  I  am  speaKing  of  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
A.  Well,  it  can't  be  said  that  Broadway  has  the 
facilities  that  Chestnut  Street  has. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  Broadway  ;  I  am  talk- 
ing of  any  other  city.  A.  I  think  Broadway  has 
not  the  same  facilities  for  reaching  it  as  other 
streets 

Q.  You  misunderstood  me,   Mr.    Daniell;    you 
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thought  my  question  applied  to  Broadway ;   my  235 
question  was  as  to  whether  you  know  of  any  other 
city  in  the  world  where  the  means  of  getting  to  and 
fro  are  so  convenient  as  they  are  in  the  City  of  New 
York  to-day  ?    A.  I  don' t  think  Broadway  is 

Q.  You  again  come  to  Broadway ;  I  am  not  ask- 
ing whether  Broadway  is  a  street  that  has  the  most 
conveniences  on  it,  but  I  am  asking  you  of  the  city 
as  a  city?  A.  I  don't  know  of  any  city  where  the 
faciUties  are  so  poor  for  reaching  the  great  artery  of 
the  town. 

Q.  My  question  is,  whether  you  know  of  any 
other  city  where  the  facilities  for  gettting  to  and  fro 
in  the  city  are  so  good  as  they  are  m  the  City  of  New 
York  (    A.  Than  in  the  City  of  New  York  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.    A.  I  don' t  know ;  I  am  not  so  very  ggg 
feimiliar  with  other  cities. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  of  any  other,  do  you  ? 
A.  No. 

Be-direct  by  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Mr.  Daniell,  won't  you  tell  us  again  how  much 
of  this  property  that  you  occupy  for  the  purposes  of 
vour  store  ypu  own  on  Broadway,  and  how  much  of 
it  Is  leased  ?  A.  It  is  all  leasehold  ;  we  own  three 
of  the  buildings  out  of  seven. 

Q.  It  is  all  the  property  of  the  Sailors'  Snug 
Harbor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  own  the  buildings  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
some  of  them.  237 

Q.  How  many  of  the  buildings  do  you  own  ?  A. 
Three. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  the  other  day  that  prior 
to  the  inception  of  this  railroad  enterprise  you 
had  yourself  personally  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  advantage  it  would  be  to  Broadway  property- 
owners  to  have  a  railroad  constructed  on  Broadway, 
and  carried  about  a  subscription  paper  to  that  ef- 
fect, did  you  not  ?  A.  No,  1  wrote  to  the  pai)er8  in 
n^gard  to  it  six  years  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  also  visit  and  solicit  property-owners 
for  their  consent  i  A.  I  saw  some  of  the  principal 
property-owners. 

Q  I  think  you  said,  also,  that  years  ago  you  were 
opposed  to  the  construction  of  a  railroad  on  Broad- 
way- ?    A.  Twenty-five  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that 
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238  other  gentlemen  like  yourself,  who  years  ago  were 
opposed  to  the  construction  of  a  railroad  on  Broad- 
way, are  now  anxious  to  see  a  railroad  built  and 
operated  on  Broadway  ? 

Mr,  Beaman :  That  must  be  incompetent. 

Commissioner  Harris :  That  is  going  a  little  too 
far,  I  think. 

Mr.  Scrihner :  What  is  your  Honor's  ruling? 

Commissioner  Harris :  I  think  that  is  going  a 
little  too  far. 

Q.  Mr.  Baniell,  at  the  time  when  this  Eighth 
Street  Railroad  was  constructed,  which  runs  by 
your  store,  about  what  amount  of  business  i)er  year 
was  your  firm  doin^  ?  A.  Well,  I  should  think  in 
the  neighborhood  of  half  a  million. 

Q.  ^&li  a  million  a  year  %    A.  Yes,  sir. 

239  Q.  And  what  amount  of  business  per  year  is  your 
firm  now  doing  in  that  same  location  ?  A.  Nearly 
three  millions. 

Q.  So  that  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Eighth 
Street  Surface  Railroad  your  business  has  incr^sed 
600  i)er  cent.  'I    A.  About  six-fold  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  been  a  gradual  increase ;  or  was  that 
increase  si)eedily  noticed  and  made  known  to  you 
after  the  construction  of  that  railroad  ?  A.  W  ell 
the  increase  has  been  gradual^  but  we  can  date  the 
increase  of  our  business— the  great  increase — ^from 
the  time  that  the  railroad  was  built. 

Q.  And  that  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
ereater  facilities  are  afforded  by  that  railroad  for 

240  bringing  customers  to  your  store?  A.  Yes,  sir;  1 
thinK  so. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  about  the  diversion  of  trade 
from  that  part  of  Broadway  where  no  railroad 
now  exists  to  the  upper  part  of  Broadway,  which 
has  the  facilities  of  a  street  railroad  %    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Won't  you  tell  us,  please,  whether  twenty 
years  ago  there  were  not  a  great  many  retail  stores 
on  Broadway  south  of  the  place  where  your  store 
how  stands.  A.  I  don't  think  there  were  any 
twenty  years  ago. 

Q.  Twenty  years  ago  south  of  Ninth  Street  i  A. 
South  of  Eighth  Street. 

Q.  South  of  Eighth  Street  ?  Where  was  Lord  & 
Taylor,   and  Arnold  &  Constable,  and  Obsdell  & 

Pierson,  and A.  Oh,  that  is  more  than  twenty 

years  ago. 

Q.  All  those  firms  that  I  have  mentioned  formerly 
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had  their  stores  on  Broadway,  had  they  not  ?    A.   241 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  Broadway,  south  of  the  place  where  your 
store  stands  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  stores,  or  those  firms,  which  are 
now  in  existence,  have  all  since  moved  to  the  upper 
part  of  Broadway,  have  they  not,  where  a  railroad 
exists,  and  did  exist  at  the  time  of  such  removal  ? 
A.  McCreery  is  at  the  comer  of  Eleventh  Street ; 
they  moved  from  down  near  Grand  Street. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  recent  removal  of 
Brooks  Bros.,  which  you  state  was  occasioned  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  railroad  on 
Brmdway ;  where  was  Brooks  Bros.'  old  store 
from  which  they  recently  removed  ?  A.  I  think 
comer  of  Bond  Street. 

Q.  There  is  no  railroad  there  i    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  Brooks  Brothers  removed  to  what  point  1 
A.  Comer  of  Twenty-second  Street. 

Q.  Twenty-second  Street  and  Broadway?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  by  their  door  now  the  railroad  of  the 
Broadwav  and  Seventh  Avenue  Railroad  Company 
passes ;  does  it  not  I    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Mr.  Daniell,  you  spoke  about  passing  around 
a  subscription  paper,  or  something,  some  years  ago, 
about  a  raUroad  on  Broadway  ;  did  you  do  it?  A. 
Xo,  sir.  243 

Q.  You  wrote  simply  to  the  newspapers?  A. 
That  is  all. 

Q.  Didn't  you  speak  of  seeing  Mr.  Goelet  and 
various  other  people,  and  asking  them  about  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  any  of  those  people  now  favoring  a  rail- 
road on  Broadway,  do  you  know  ?  A.  I  couldn't 
say. 

Q.  They  are  not  to  your  knowledge,  are  thfey.  A.  I 
knew  that  John  Jacob  Astor  was  in  favor  of  it,  and 
Robert  Goelet,  and  the  Lorillards,  and  my  old 
friend  Brewster,  who  died  the  other  day. 

Q.  That  was  five  or  six  years  ago  ?  A.  Six  years 
ago  last  November. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Goelet  has  ap- 
peared before  the  Commission  and  desired  to  oppose 
this  thmg »    A.  Mr.  Robert  Goelet  ? 
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244  A.  Yes,  sir.     A.  He  was  alive  six  years  ago. 

Q.  You  mean  the  Robert  Goelet,  Sr.,  but  I  mean 
the  younger  Goelets  that  now  represent  his  estate; 
do  you  know  whether  they  have  appeared  here.  A. 
I  don' t  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Mr.  BanielT,  have  you  been  applied  to  to  con- 
sent to  the  building  of  any  railroad  on  Broadway  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  consent  ?  A.  I  signed  a  petition  for 
a  Broadway  railroad  connertting  with  upper  Broadi 
way. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?    A.  I  forget. 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  one  that  is  here  before  the 
Court?  A.  A  Broadway  surface  railroad  connect- 
iuff  with  the  upper  Broadway  road. 

245  Q.  And  you  signed  the  consent  ?    A.  I  did. 
Q.  How  long  ago  ?    A.I  forget. 

Q.   A  year  ago  ?    A.  Perhaps. 

Mr.  Scribner :  You  may  take  it  as  an  admission 
that  he  has  signed  our  consent. 

Mr.  Beamari:  I  only  want  to  know  the  fact 
whether  he  has  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  signed  any  more  than  one  consent  ? 
A.  No,  sir,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  consented  to  the  other  road  which 
is  sometimes  known  as  the  Cable  road  \    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  have  consented  to  any  road  it  is  what  is 
known  as  the  Jacob  Sharp  roadi  A.  The  horse 
railroad. 

Q.  The  horse  railroad  ?    A.  Yes,  sir,  we  know  what 

246  that  is  ;  the  other  we  don' t  know  anything  about. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  road  that  you  understand  is 
now  before  this  Commission  seeking  to  present  its 
case  to  the  Commission,  as  you  understand.  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  the  upper  Broadway  road. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  same  one  that  you  are  now 
testifying  in  behalf  of,  as  you  understand  it  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  twenty  years  ago  or  more 
there  were  some  large  dry  goods  stores — ^retail  dry 
goods  stores — ^below  you  ?  A.  Well,  I  cannot  say 
about  twenty  years  ago ;  I  think  Obsdell  &  Pierson 
were  not  in  existence ;  perhaps  Lord  &  Taylor  were 
on  the  comer  of  Grand  Street. 

Q,  You  opposed  the  placing  of  a  railway  on 
Broadway  thirty  years  ago  ^  A.  About  twenty-five 
or  thirty. 

Q.  There  were  a  large  lot  of  dry  goods  stores  be- 
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low,  on  Broadway,  then  ;  was  there  not  ?    A.  Yes,   247 
sir. 

Q,  Do  you  think  they  would  be  there  to-day  if 
there  was  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway  ?  A.  i  es, 
sir ;  I  have  no  doubt  about  it  at  all. 

Q,  Where  would  the  business  have  gone  which  is 
now  there  (    A.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  think  they  would  still  be  there,  do  you  ? 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Stewart  or  his  representa- 
tives would  be  still  selling  dry  goods  on  the  comer 
of  Chambers  Street  if  there  was  a  horse  railroad  ? 
A.  No,  sir;  because  that  is  too  low  down. 

Q.  Well,  where  would  they  have  left  Broadway  ; 
would  there  be  any  retail  stores  below  Canal  Street  ? 
A.  1  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Lord  &  Taylor's  store  would  ^^ 
stiU  be  on  Broadway  as  a  retail  dry  goods  store  if 
there  had  been  a  horse  railroad  upon  Broadway  1  A. 
1  cannot  sajr. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  tendency  of 
retail  trade  up-town  'I  A.  Yes,  sir,  the  general  ten- 
dency ;  yes,  sir,  the  general  tendency  has  been  up- 
town ;  but,  my  dear  sir,  a  great  many  people  who 
have  gone  up  town  have  come  to  grief,  and  they 
would  have  better  stayed  down  town. 

Q.  Well,  they  will  be  coming  back  and  fill  these 
empty  stores,  perhaps,  if  they  read  your  testimony 
and  find  it  is  the  best  place  in  town.    A.  I  hope  so. 

Q.  You  don't  object  to  their  coming  back?  A. 
Oh,  no,  indeed.  249 

Q.  You  are  not  afraid  of  comi)etition  ?  A.  Not 
ataU.  ^ 

Q.  Now,  then,  again,  isn't  it  your  opinion  that  the 
general  tendency  of  the  retail  business  is  to  go  fur- 
ther and  further  north  in  this  city  ?  A.  Well,  I 
think  that  has  been  so,  but  I  think  it  is  rather 
checked  now. 

Q.  What  checked  it?  A.  By  recent  circum- 
stances. 

Q.  Well,  what  circumstances?  A.  Well,  as  I 
said  before,  many  of  them  who  have  gone  up  town 
have  come  to  grief. 

Q.  WeU,  who  ?  A.  Well,  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  proper  to  mention  their  names. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  want  their  names  ;  how  far  up 
did  they  go?  A.  Twenty-third  Street  and  Four- 
teenth  Street. 
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260       Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  have  done  better  to 
have  stayed  down  town!    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Even  without  any  horse  railroad  I  A.  Well, 
I  think  they  would  have  done  as  well  if  they  had 
stayed  down  town. 

Q.  Therefore,  they  made  a  mistake  in  moving  to 
where  there  were  horse  railroads  i  A.  Well,  there 
were  too  many  uptown. 

Q.  Too  many  up  town  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  are  too  many  horse  railroads  up 
town  as  well  as  too  many  stores  ;  isn'  t  that  so  ?  A. 
No,  that  is  not  it ;  we  can  see  the  benefit  of  horse 
railroads  up  town ;  look  at  upper  Broadway  ;  that 
has  been  converted  into  a  busy  scene  of  activity 
since  the  railroad  was  laid  there ;  before  that  there 
251  were  no  stores  above  Madison  Square. 

Q.  Well,  what  people  go  away  up  in  that  coun- 
try ;  the  people  from  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  ?  A.  Per- 
haps so  ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  the  horse  railroads  have  built  up  the 
upper  part  of  Broadway,  and  the  business  is  going 
up  town  ?  A.  I  think  it  has  improved  the  upper 
part  of  Broadway,  certainly. 

Q.  And  the  wholesale  business  tendency  is  up 
town,  isn't  it  i    A.  The  wholesale  ? 

Q.  Yes;  and  the  centre  of  population  of  Xew 
York  is  moving  up  town,  isn'  t  it  i  A.  The  city  is 
Rowing  up  town  because  there  is  nowhere  else  for 
it  to  gro\^. 

Q.  And  the  facilities  to  get  from  Brooklyn  to  the 

262  upper  part  of  the  city,  and  from  Jersey  City  to  the 

upper  parts  of  the  city,  have  been  increasing  all  the 

time  {    A.  I  think  they  are  increasing  all  the  time ; 

yes,  sir — all  except  Broadway. 

Q.  Now,  I  neglected,  in  my  first  examinatian,  to 
call  jrour  attention  to  the  fact,  whether  or  not,  in 
jrou  judgment,  the  Elevated  Eailroad  was  steadily 
increasing  vour  business  ?  A.  We  derive  a  great 
advantage  m)m  the  Elevated  Roads  on  both  sides 
of  the  city. 

Q.  Don' t  you  think  that  either  one  of  the  Ele- 
vated Roads  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  increase  of 
your  business  as  the  horse  railroad  passing  through 
Eighth  Street  ?    A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Bo   you    think   the  horse    railroad   passing 

through   Eighth    Street ?    A.   I   think  a  horse 

railroad  passing  our  door  would  bring  more  busi- 
ness. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  the  horse  railroad  through  263 
Eighth  Street  has  brought  more  business  to  your 
store  than  both  of  the  Elevated  Railroads  together  ? 
A.  That  I  could  not  tell ;  that  is  a  thing  you  could 
not  go  into  ;  we  reap  benefit  from  both  of  them,  but 
not  to  that  extent  that  we  do  from  the  horse  rail- 
road passing  our  door ;  I  am  sure  of  that. 

A.  L.  Ashman,  called  for  the  petitioner,  sworn : 

By  Mr.  Scribner  : 

Q.  Mr.  Ashman,  where  do  you  reside '(  A.  754 
Broadway. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  business,  Mr.  Ashman  ?  A. 
Hotel  keeper— hotel  and  restaurant. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  name  of  your  hotel  ?    A.  St.   254 
Glair  House. 

Q.  Where  is  it  located?  A.  Broadway  and 
Eighth  Street. 

Q.  How  much  front  has  it  on  Broadway  ?  A. 
Fifty  feet. 

Q.  On  what  comer  of  Broadway  and  Eighth 
Street  is  that  hotel  J    A.  Southeast  comer. 

Q.  Do  you  own  the  hotel,  Mr.  Ashman  ?  A.  I 
own  fifty  leet  on  Broadway. 

Q.  And  do  you  own  the  ground  as  well  as  the 
buUding  ?  No,  sir ;  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  owns 
the  ground. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  tenants  of  the  Sailors'  Snug 
Harbor,  and  the  building  is  your  property?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  carried  on  business  at  that 
point,  Mr.  Ashman  ?    A.  Twenty-three  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  the  Cfity  of  New 
York,  altogether  1    A.  Twenty-five  years. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  there  any  objection  to  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  on  Broadway?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  would  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  railroad — that  is,  a  street  surface 
raUroad,  to  be  operated  by  horse  power — ^be  of  ad- 
vantage to  Broadway  ?  A.  In  our  neighborhood,  a 
very  great  advantage. 

Q.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  of  advantage 
to  the  general  public  to  have  a  railroad  constructed 
on  Broadway  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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266  Cross-examinaiionhy  Mr.  Beaman: 

Q.  Did  you  bnild  the  bailding  that  you  now  oc- 
cupy i    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  the  owner  of  it  ?  A. 
I  have  owned  754  Broadway  for  about  ten  years, 
and  752  Broadway  for  three  years. 

Q.  Those  two  numbers  together  constitute  your 
hotel,  the  St.  Clair  House?  A.  They  constitute 
the  Broadway  front ;  I  have  a  rear  running  through 
from  Eighth  Street  to  Astor  Place  ? 

Q.  Eighth  Street  to  Astor  Place  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  feet  in  all  does  your  building  oc- 
cupy i  A.  It  is  fifty  feet  on  Broadway — ^tifty  feet 
by  one  hundred  on  Broadway. 

Q.    And    then    with    this*  other    connection    to 
257  Eighth  Street  ?    A.  With  the  L  on  Eighth  Street  i 

Q.  How  many  stories  is  it  i    A.  Five. 

Q.  When  did  the  last  matter  of  settling  the  rent 
come  up  \    A.  Sir  ? 

Q.  When  was  the  last  rental  that  you  paid  to  the 
Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  fixed  i    A.  The  last  payment  ? 

Q.  No  ;  when  was  the  last  rental  fixed  ;  when 
was  the  last  lease  made  ?  A.  I  think  that  was  about 
seven  years  ago — seven  or  eight. 

Q.  When  does  it  come  due  again  1  A.  In  twenty- 
one  years  from  the  last  date. 

Q.  Was  the  rental  increased  at  that  time.  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^\Tiat  is  the  general  character  of  the  business 
2gg  of  your  house  ;  that  is,  is  it  a  house  where  you  have 
transient  visitors  mostly,  or  boarders?  A.  The 
hotel  is  for  gentlemen  principally  and  almost  exclu- 
sively ;  the  dining-room  is  for  the  guests  of  the 
house  and  the  neighborhood. 

Q.  Has  it  always  been  a  hotel  of  that  character  ? 
A.  It  has  since  I  have  kept  it,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  kept  it  twenty-two  years  I  A. 
Twenty -three  years. 

Q.  Was  it  a  hotel  before  you  kept  it  ?  A.  Well, 
it  was  at  that  time  one  building  of  25  feet  by  100 ; 
there  was  a  restaurant,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  rooms  were  occupied  by  guests. 

Q.  Has  the  business  of  the  hotel  increased  since 
you  have  had  it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  begun  to  fall  oflf  any  ?  A.  At  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  res- 
taurant business  has  been  falling  off. 
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Q.  But  has  the  business  as  a  hotel  for  a  lodging-   259 
house  fallen  off  at  all  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  been  increasing  fi*om  the  time  you  first 
took  it  until  now  ?  A.  Well,  it  has  been  tilled  up 
to  its  capacity  ever  since  I  have  had  it. , 

Q.  So  that  you  have  no  reason  to  complain,  so 
far  as  you  personally  are  concerned,  of  your  busi- 
ness ?  A.  rfot  of  the  hotel,  but  of  my  restaurant  I 
do  complain. 

Q.  But  with  the  hotel  you  are  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  yod  are  full  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  been  full  for  twenty  years,  more  or 
less  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  bought  this  other  number — this 
other  lot — ^tm-ee  years  ago,  was  the  hotel  at  that 
time  on  the  lot  ?  A.  The  hotel  occupied  everything 
except  the  ground  floor,  which  was  stores,  and  oc- 
cuoied  it  for  a  great  many  years. 

Q.  So  that  what  you  practically  did,  then,  was 
not  to  enlarge  the  hotel  upstairs  at  all  ?  A.  Only  to 
make  an  office  for  my  hotel. 

Q.  And  you  acquired  the  ownership  of  the  whole 
property,  so  far  as  you  hold  it  under  the  lease  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then,  for  twenty  years  you  have  been 
oocupving  that  hotel,  and  have  had  it  full  of  guests 
and  of  boarders  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  is  your  business  mostly  with  transient 
people  i    A.  Very  largely. 

Q.  That  is,  witn  people  that  come  into  town  to 
spend  the  day?    A.    For  a  day  or  a  week  or  a   261 
month. 

Q.  Prom  what  part  of  the  country  do  they 
come?  A.  Well,  a  great  many— I  have  a  great 
country  trade — almost  exclusively. 

Q.  People  that  are  coming  to  buy  goods?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  they  come  from  Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisi- 
ana and  Missouri,  and  along  up ;  and  then  you 
come  up  to  New  York  State  and  near  by,  and  then 
over  again  to  the  next. 

Q.  And  it  is  mostly,  then,  people  who  come  to 
N  ew  York  to  buy  goods  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  buy  goods  of  wholesale  merchante  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  the  character  of  your  business  changed 
much  within  twenty  years  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  practically  a  buyers'  hotel, 
thpn,  for  twenty  years  ?    A.  Buyers  and  seUers. 
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262       Q.  Buyers  and  sellers  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  sellers  ?  A.  Well,  a 
great  many  commercial  travelers  and  that  class  of 
men  stop  tnere. 

Q.  And  you  have  kept  the  same  kind  of  a  hotel, 
and  have  had  the  same  class  of  customers  now  for 
twenty  years  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  hill  and  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain at  all  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  night  business  is  concerned,  and 
your  genei-al  travel,  you  don't  care  particularly  for 
a  horse  railroad  1  A.  Well,  I  am  very  nicely  situ- 
ated How,  as  far  as  horse  railroads  are  concerned,  to 
get  the  travel  to  my  house;  the  travel  of  Fourth 
Avenue  brings  them  from  the  Grand  Central  Depot, 
2/»r»  and  the  Cross-town  Line  brings  them  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania  ferries  and  Jersey  City  ferries. 

Q.  So  you  are  well  situated  and  have  got  a  good 
comer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  get  them  by  the  Elevated  Roads  too  i 
A.  Well,  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Well,  how  are  you  for  down-town  travel  from 
the  west  and  south  1  A.  If  you  recollect,  from  the 
west  and  south  they  take  the  West  Street  horse- 
cars  to  Christopher  Street,  and  come  cross-town. 

Q.  So  they  get  there  very  easily  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  your  hotel  is  easily  enough  reached  by 
travelera  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  your  hotel  at  night  for  people  who 
want  to  see  the  town — ^go  down  to  the  theatres,  or 
264  go  to  church  Sundays  ?    A.  Well,  no  doubt  favor- 
ably located  for  that. 

0.  Couldn'  t  be  improved  in  that  regard,  could  it  ( 
A.  Well,  I  find  my  night  trade  dropped  oflf  very 
much — that  is,  for  'mv  restaurant  and  barroom,  &c. 

Q.  At  night  i    A.    i  es,  sir. 

Q.  The  restaurant  business  and  the  night  bar  is  a 
little  off  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  after  eight  o'clock  it  is  very 
quiet. 

Q.  After  dark  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Broadway  pretty  quiet  after  dark  in  your 
neighborhood— comparatively  little  doing  there  after 
dark  i    A.  Comparatively  little. 

Q.  Do  you  think  more  i)eople  would  go  do\m 
Broadwaynights  if  there  was  a  norse  railroad  there  ( 
A.  That  I  don^t  know  sir ;  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say. 

*Q.     Do  you  think  you  would  seU  more  liquors 
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nights  if  you  had  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway!  265 
A.  That  1  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  is  that  one  ol  the  reasons  that  you  want 
a  road  there  t  A.  I  want  a  road  to  help  my  neigh- 
bors and  friends  and  to  keep  the  business  in  my 
vicinity  during  the  day,  and  be  patronized  by  the 
merchants,  clerks,  and  the  people  that  are  gradually  . 
leaving  me — my  old  neighbors. 

Q.  You  want  to  keep  your  old  neighbors  there  f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Daniell  and  his  friends  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  that  a  railroad  would  help 
your  bar  nights — ^that  is  what  I  want  to  know  ?  A. 
Well,  I  doir  t  imagine  that  it  would  improv'e  night 
trade  very  muoh. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  railroad  on  Broadway  g^^ 
would  be  used  much  nights  ?  A.  That  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  \  A.  I  don't  think 
anything  about  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  as  a  practical  man,  that  has 
lived  on  Broadway  for  twenty-three  yeai*s,  that  the 
night  travel  on  Broadway  has  almost  left  it?  A. 
When  the  hotels  are  full  below  me — ^the  Metropoli- 
tan and  the  Orand  Central — and  when  Harrigan  & 
Hart  ran,  we  had  a  good  deal  of  night  trade,  when 
the  hotels  were  full  and  the  theatre  was.  running ; 
now  the  theatre  has  gone,  and  it  is  a  quiet  season 
around  there,  and  we  are  very  quiet  nights ;  but  the 
theatres  below  us  bring  about  a  good  deal  of  trade, 
and  so  do  the  hotels  below  us,  as  people  stop  in 
going  and  coming.  267 

Q.  But  the  general  situation  is,  as  you  find  it, 
that  night  travel  is  leaving  you  because  the  hotels 
below  you  are  leaving,  and  Harrigan  &  Hart's  has 
burnt  up  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  good  deal  of  a  loss  to  your  busi- 
ness?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  think,  Mr.  Ashman,  that  a  rail- 
road on  Broadway,  at  night,  if  it  was  put  there  now, 
would  help  your  business  nights  as  much  as  it  has 
hurt  your  business  to  have  Harrigan  &  Hart  move 
away  there!  A.  I  don't  think  it  would  benefit  me 
to  that  extent. 

Q.  You  don't  think  so,  Mr.  Ashman  (  A.  I  don't 
think  it  would  benefit  me  so  much,  because  what 
has  ^ne  won't  return ;  Harrigan  &  Hart's  won't  be 
rebmlt  for  a  theatre. 

Q.  You  have  made  up  your  mind  about  that?    A. 
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268   Yes,  sir ;  and  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  won' t  be  re- 
bnilt  as  a  hotel. 

Q.  And  the  Metropolitan  will  never  be  successful 
as  a  hotel  ?    A.  I  think  it  has  been  very  successful. 

Q.  You  think  it  has  been  ?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  vou  think  a  railroad  iipon  Broadway  would 
make  a  hotel  where  the  St.  Nicholas  was  (  A.  I 
think  it  might  improve  trade  if  it  ran  to  the  depot 
— both  to  the  Grand  Central  and  the  Metropolian  ; 
I  don't  know  where  this  railroad  intends  to  run. 

Q.  Would  a  railroad  on  Broadway,  in  your  judg- 
ment, bring  back  any  hotels  there  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  bring  back  Harrigan  &  Hart' s  ? 

Q.  Would  it  bring  back  Brooks  Brothers  ?    A.  1 
believe,  if  you  will  allow  me,  Judge  Hilton  intends 
2gg   to  build  a  hotel  where  Harrigan  &  Hart's  Theatre 
was  burned  down. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  whether  he  is  in  favor  of  this 
railroad  or  not  'i    A.  That  I  don' t  know. 

Q.  You  have  stated,  in  effect,  Mr.  Ashman,  that 
a  horse  railroad  would  not  help  your  business 
nights ;  well,  now,  do  you  think  it  would  help  it 
day-times?  A.  I  think  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
have  the  stores  in  the  neighborhood  occupied  by 
tenants  that  would  be  patrons  of  mine. 

Q.  Do  you  think  people  would  come  down  to  buy 
goods — you  think  people  coming  down  to  buy  goods 
and  who  pass  vour  place  might  lunch  at  your  res- 
taurant }    A.  That  is  the  idea. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  ai-e  after  i    A.  That  is  what 
270    I  am  after  ;  I  mind  my  own  business. 

Q.  And  you  favor  this  road  because  you  think  it 
would  help  your  lunch  business  (    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  reason  why  you  favor  it  i 
A.  That  it  will  help  my  neighbors,  and  my  neigh- 
bors will  help  me. 

Q.  Your  neighbors  help  you  and  you  help  them  i 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  ciiU  your  neighboi*s  'i  A.  Well, 
next  door  to  me  was  Mr.  Jessup,  who  failed  and  has 
just  gone  out  —a  very  large  clothing  house  ;  that 
was  a  door  adjoining  me,  between  myself  and  Astor 
Place  ;  he  has  gone  out  of  business  ;  he  came  there 
with  a  very  good  name,  I  believe,  from  down-town, 
but  has  not  made  a  success ;  the  same  people  Mr. 
Daniell  spoke  of— the  Sloanes,  and  Brooks',  NicoU, 
Cowlishaw  &  Co.,  Sypher,  and  a  great  many  others, 
and  a  great  many  retail  dealers  in  that  vicinity  were 
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all  patrons  of  mine,  and  they  have  all  gone  away  271 
from  me,  and  all  leaving  one  by  one. 

Q.  Yon  don't  expect  to  get  them  back?  A.  T 
Suppose  if  they  dorft  come  some  other  good  people 
\^ill ;  the  difficulty  is  that  where  they  leave  they 
leave  a  vacant  place. 

Q.  And  nobody  steps  in  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Ashman,  my  point  is  not  to  get  the 
names  of  your  neighbors,  but  what  you  call  the 
neighborhood  that  would  be  helped  by  a  horse  rail- 
road in  Broadway  i  A.  Well,  what  I  am  looking 
to  be  benefited  is  from  Bleecker  Street  to  Four- 
teenth Street. 

Q.   Bleecker  Street  to  Fourteenth  Street?      A. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  help  any  other  part  of  Broadway,  in  g^g 
your  judgment  ?    A.  I  don't  know  as  to  that;  that 
IS  beyond  my  idea  of  the  matter  :  I  know  the  side 
streets  are  verv  much  demoralized  at  present ;   it 
might  benefit  them  very  much. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  own  any  other  property  in  Broad- 
way?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  other  property  in  the  City  of 
New  York  ?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  live  in  your  hotel  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Have  you  given  any  consent  to  the  placing  of 
a  railroad  on  Broadway  ?    A.    I  have  signed  the 
petition, 

Q.  The  i)etition  of  the  railroad  that  is  before  this 
Commission.  A.  That  I  don' t  know ;  I  think  so ;  I 
think  it  was  this  one.  273 

Q.  Did  you  ever  oppose  a  railroad  on  Broadway  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  your  business  take  you  down  town  much  ? 
A.  I  go  to  the  markets  a  good  deal. 
Q.  What  markets  ?  A.  Fulton  and  Washington. 
Q.  How  do  you  go  there?  A.  I  usually  go  to 
Fulton  Market  by  the  Elevated  Road,  and  very 
often  go  to  Washington  Market  in  the  same  way,  in 
the  morning. 

Q.  Do  you  use  the  horse-cars  also  ?  A.  I  gener- 
ally go  by  Elevated  Roads  when  I  go  to  the  market, 
but  u  I  am  coming  down  town  I  usually  come  down 
by  the  Fourth  Avenue. 

Q.  If  you  were  going  down  to  Wall  Street,  how 
would  you  go  down  ?    A.  Probably  in  a  stage. 

Q.  But  if  you  were  going  to  either  of  the  markets 
you  would  use  the  Elevated  Roads  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 


Q.  Do  you  have  many  ppnnanent  boarders  in  yonr 
honse  ?    A.  Very  few. 

Q.  The  effect  of  bringing  more  business  to  yonr 
bar  nights,  or  more  business  to  your  restaurant  day- 
times, would  take  so  much  business  away  from 
somebody  else,  wouldn'  tit?  A.I  have  no  doubt  it 
would. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Mr.  Ashman,  this  Eighth  Street  road  that  runs 
by  your  house,  do  you  remember  about  how  long 
ago  that  was  built  ?  A.  I  think  about  eight  or  nine 
years  ago. 

Q.  Is  that  an  accommodation  to  the  people  who 
patronize  your  house  ?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An  accommodation  to  yourself  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  see  it  taken  up  %    A.  No, 


John  Cattnach.  sworn  on  behalf  of  the  peti- 
tioner, testified  as  follows : 

By  Mt.  Scribner : 

Q.  Mr.  Cattnach,  do  you  reside  in  the  City  of 
New  York  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  business  is  that  of  a  trunk  manufecturer  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Cattnach  \  A.  A  few  months  more  it  will  be  fifty 
™g  years. 

Q.  Where,  now,  is  your  place  of  business,  Mr. 
Cattnach  !    A.  736  Broadway. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  vicinity  of  what  street !  A.  It 
is  between  Astor  Place  and  Fourth  Street,  nearly 
opposite  Waverly  Place. 

Q.  Do  yon  own  the  store  in  which  you  do  busi- 
ness?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  is  it  owned?  A.  It  belongs  to  the 
Hamersley  estate ;  the  will  is  being  contested  ;  Mr. 
Hamersley  died  about  a  year  ago,  and  the  will  ia 
being  contested. 

Q.  Do  yoQ  own  any  i-eal  estate  on  Broadway,  Mr. 
Cattnach?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  the  owner  of  any  real  estate  in  the 
city )    A,  No,  sir  ;  I  am  not,  in  this  city. 

Q,  How  long  have  you  carried  on  business  where 
your  store  is  now  situated  *    A.  Twelve  years. 

Q.  Previous  to  that,   where  was  your  place  of 
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husiness?     A.  I  was  for  thirty-five  years  on  the   277 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Wall  Street,  and  for  some 
veare  previons  to  going  np  where  I  am  now  I  had  a 
branch  nnder  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  592  Broad- 
way ;  twelve  years  ago  I  pnt  them  all  into  one. 

Q.  Then  you  have  been  familiar  with  Broadway 
as  a  street  of  the  city  for  more  than  thirty- five 
years.  A.  I  have  been  in  business  forty-six  years 
on  my  own  account,  and  a  clerk  for  four  years  pre- 
vious to  that  for  another  party. 

Q.  And  all  that  time  you  have  been  familiar  with 
Broadway  as  a  street  and  highway  of  the  City  of 
New  York  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  please  tell  us,  Mr.  Cattnach, 
vour  opinion  as  to  whether  a  railroad  on  Broadway, 
i)etween  the  Battery  and  Union  Square,  would  be  an  ^^ 
advantage  or  a  detriment  to  the  people  at  large— the  ^ 
freneral  public?  A.  WeU,  I  thmk  that  a  railroad 
between  the  Battery  and  Union  Square  would  be 
better  than  none  at  all,  but  we  ought  to  have  one  to 
^o  further  up,  I  think. 

Q.  Well,  1  am  speaking  of  a  railroad  between  the 
Battery  and  Union  Square,  there  to  connect  with 
the  present  existing  railroad  of  the  Broadway  and 
Seventh  Avenue  Railroad  Company  running  to 
Central  Park ;  would  a  railroad  between  the  Battery 
and  Union  Scjuare,  connecting  with  the  existing 
tracks  in  Union  Square  which  reach  Central  Park, 
be  of  advantage  or  detriment  to  the  city?  A.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  indeed  to  the 
n*»ighborhood  that  I  am  in  and  to  the  whole  city.        279 

Q.  Now,  won't  you  please,  as  an  old  resident  of 
fifty  years  in  New  York,  Mr.  Cattnach,  give  the 
Commission  the  reasons  for  the  formation  of  the 
opinion  that  you  have  expressed  that  a  railroad  on 
Broadway  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  general 
public  ?  A.  Well,  sir,  we  see  New  York  has  ex- 
tended up  a  great  ways ;  when  I  came  to  New  York 
r'le  population  was  only  about  three  hundred 
thousand ;  it  is  now  over  a  million ;  the  city  has 
extended  way  up  town ;  people  want  facilities  for 
getting  down ;  our  business  comes  from  way  up, 
and  it  is  nothing  now  for  a  i)erson  to  come  in  my 
store  and  say,  "  I  am  in  Seventy-ninth  Street,"  and 
when  they  come  down,  ''Well,  I  have  not  been 
downtown  so  long;"  they  call  that  down  town; 
we  want  better  facilities  for  people  coming  down  ;  it 
would  increase  the  business  very  much,  and  would 
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280  increase  the  value  of  real  estate  ;  my  own  proi)erty, 
that  I  occupy,  don't  pay  as  much  as  it  did  when  I 

.    first  went  tnere. 

Q.  You  don't  pay  as  much  as  when  you  first  went 
there  ?  A.  I  paid  $6,500  when  I  went  there,  and 
now  I  pay  $5,400. 

Q.  And  would  you  be  willing  to  pajr  a  larger  rent 
if  the  facilities  for  reaching  your  business  would  be 
increased  by  the  construction  and  operation  of  a 
railroad  on  Broadway  ?  A.  I  would  be  willing  to 
do  it,  and  I  think  I  could  well  aflford  to  do  it. 

Cross-examination  hy  Mr,  Beaman : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Cattnach?  A.  331 
West  Forty-fifth  Street. 

281  Q-  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ?  A.  I  removed 
from  Brooklyn  about  eighteen  months  ago  ;  I  lived 
in  Brooklyn  thirty-eight  years,  and  returned  to  New 
York  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Q.  Mr.  Cattnach,  when  you  lived  in  Brooklyn, 
how  did  you  use  to  reach  your  store — the  last  part  of 
the  time  i  A.  Well,  the  last  part  of  the  time  I  had 
a  long  ride  from  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  and  then 
I  had  to  ride  up. 

Q.  How  'i  A.  By  stages  ;  I  preferred  the  stages 
to  the  other  roads. 

Q.  Why  ?  A.  Well,  it  brought  me  to  my  door ; 
it  brought  me  to  the  ferry  and  it  brought  me  to  my 
door ;  no  walking. 

Q.  You  preferred  that  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 
^"^      Q.  How  was  it  as  to  time ;  did  it  take  you  longer? 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  takes  longer. 

Q.  Now,  since  you  are  up  in  Forty-fifth  Street,  , 
how  do  you  get  to  your  store  \  A.  I  go  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Broadway  and  Forty-fifth  Street,  and  ^et  into 
a  car  and  ride  down  University  Place  to  W  averly 
Place,  which  is  exactly  opposite  my  store :  on  a 
stormy  day  I  ride  down  Eighth  Avenue  to  Twenty- 
third  Street,  and  then  get  in  a  stage. 

Q.  Have  you  any  store  at  all,  or  any  business, 
above  736  Broadway  i    A.  I  have  a  store  there. 

Q.  Have  you  any  above  that — further  up  town  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  move  from  WaU  street— when 
did  you  leave  Wall  street  i  A.  Twelve  years  ago ; 
it  will  be  twelve  years  next  month. 

Q.  Where  were  you  in  Wall  street  %  A.  Broad- 
•way  and  Wall  Street. 
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Q.  Where  there  has  recently  been  a  trunk  store  ?  283 

A,  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  many  years  had  you  been  there?    A. 

Thirty-five  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  move  from  there  ?  A.  I  moved 
to  the  store  that  i  am  now  in;  but  for  some  years  I 
had  a  branch  up  town. 

Q.  Branch  under  the  Metropolitan  1  A.  Yes,  sir; 
S)2  Broadway 

Q.  How  many  years  had  you  had  that  branch  ? 
A.  Oh,  eight  or  ten  years. 

Q.  Why  did  you  oi)en  that  branch  ?  A.  Because 
people  grumbled  about  coming  down  town. 

Q.  Down  to  Wall  Street  ?    A.   Yes,  sir ;  we  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  ladies,  and  they  did  not  want 
to  bring  a  private  carriage  down,  and  the  facilities  294 
(or  gettmg  down  were  bsS,  and  I  found  my  business 
leaving  me  on  that  account. 

Q.  You  found  your  business  at  Wall  Street  leav- 
you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

.'  Not  because  you  made  any  inferior  goods,  or 
kept  any  ix)orer  goods,  but  because  people  were 
moving  further  up  i  A.  Yes,  sir;  because  i)eople 
were  moving  further  up. 

Q.  And  men  you  moved  up  to  the  Metroi)olitan 
Hotel  i     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  a  branch  there  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  I  suppose,  at  that 
time  seemed  to  you  tar  enough  up  town  ?  A.  Well, 
it  did;  it  seemed  further  up  town  then  than  it  does 
now,  a  good  deal.  285 

Q,  And  you  stayed  there  awhile  and  then  you 
gave  that  up,  and  moved  to  where  you  are  now  i  A. 
Ves,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  that ;  why  did  you  move 
np{  A.  To  be  nearer  my  customers,  and  to  be 
nearer  the  hotels;  we  do  a  good  deal  of  hotel  trade. 

Q.  You  found  your  customers  moving  away  from 
you,  and  the  hotels  moving  away  from  you  i  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  there  how  long?  A. 
Twelve  years  next  month. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  find  is  the  trouble  with  the 
customers  now ;  the  customers  independent  of  the 
hotels  I    A.  They  grumble  about  coming  down. 

y.  They  are  going  up  still  further  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
and  want  better  facilities  for  coming  down. 

Q.  And  things  seem  to  be  moving  away  fi'om  you 
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286  a^in,  and  you  don' t  want  to  move  again  I    A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  want  to  move. 

Q.  Have  you  contemplated  the  question  of 
moving  (    A.  Well,  I  have  thought  about  it. 

Q.  Have  vou  tried  to  rent  any  Duildingsanywheiv 
else,  or  looked  at  them  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  there  ha\  e 
been  real  estate  men  to  see  me  about  buildings. 

Q.  Real  estate  men  have  been  to  you  (  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  anybody  looking  out  for  a  new 
place  ?  A.  No,  sir;  they  will  look  out  for  me  with- 
out my  employing  them. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Cattnach,  if  you  were  going  to  locate 
your  business  exactly  where  you  would  like  to  lo- 
cate it  to-day,  where  would  you  locate  iti    A.  I 
OQ'^  would  locate  it  between  Madison  Square  and  Union 
"^^  Square. 

Q.  Somewhere  in  that  vicinity  ?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Why  (  A.  Because  it  is  very  easy  of  access 
— easy  to*  get  down  there  between  Twentj-tbiixl 
Street  and  Fourteenth  Street,  and  we  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  ladies,  and  there  is  where  ladie> 
come  shopping,  and  lawyers  and  bankers  in  Wall 
Street  leave  their  wives  there  to  do  the  shopping ; 
they  leave  it  to  the  ladies. 

Q.  Then  you  want  your  business  to  be  where  the 
ladies  are,  or  where  they  can  get  to  you  ?  A.  We 
want  to  be  in  a  prominent  place. 

Q.  Well,  then,  Mr  Cattnach,  you  would  rather 
be  up  thei'e  than  to  be  even  where  you  are  now  if 
288  there  was  a  horse  railroad  down  Broadway  (  A. 
Well,  I  think  we  cannot  all  be  there ;  it  is  very 
much  crowded  in  there,  and  we  would  like  to  re 
main ;  I  manufacture  in  the  same  building,  and  am 
very  nicely  located;  but  I  don't  want  my  customers 
to  leave  because  I  am  a  little  too  far  down  town. 

Q.  Do  they  speak  of  your  being  a  little  too  far 
down  town  now  i  A.  A  laey  drove  up  the  other 
day  with  a  bill  in  her  hand,  and  said,  '*  I  would 
have  paid  this  long  ago,  but  I  have  not  been  down 
town ;"  and  I  told  her  I  thought  I  was  very  far  uj» 
town,  and  all  that  has  an  effect. 

Q.  She  thought  you  was  a  good  ways  down  ?  (No 
response. ) 

Q.  Well,  you  are  a  good  ways  down,  aren't  you : 
A.  Well,  it  IS  down  town  considerablv. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  are  as  far  down  town 
relatively  as  the  corner  of  Wall  Street  was  when 
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vou  first  began  business  there?    A.   Oh,   yes,  sir;   289 
if  ew  York  was  not  much  above  Chambers  Street ; 
the  Globe  Hotel,  and  all  the  hotels   were   right 
around  there;  things  have  very  much  changed  in 
my  time,  sir. 

Q.  And  don't  you  think  you  are  as  far  down 
town  as  you  were  when  you  were  at  the  Metropol- 
itan Hotel?    A.  Not  quite. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  are  as  much  down  town 
as  vou  would  be  on  the  comer  of  Twenty-first  Street 
and  Broadway  thirty  years  from  now  ?  A.  It  is 
hard  to  tell  what  will  take  place  in  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  practically  of  any  retail  business 
that  has  not  moved  up-town  ?    A.  baniell,  here,  is 
a  great  help  to  me ;  there  a  few  around,  but  very- 
many  of  the  old  people  who  were  around  me — retail  ^^ 
businesses  have  gone  up. 

Q,  Do  you  expect  that  those  men  would  come 
back  if  a  horse  railroad  was  put  ui)on  Broadway  ? 
A.  I  don't  think  any  would  come  back,  but  I  do 
think  that  the  stores  that  are  unoccupied  there 
now  would  be  occupied. 

Q,  They  would  be  occupied  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think 
so. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  go  back  to  the  comer  of  Wall 
Street  if  there  was  a  railroad  on  Broadway.  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  wouldn'  t  go  back  to  the  Metropolitan 
Hotel  if  there  was  a  railroad  on  Broadway  ?  A.  No; 
but  it  would  be  a  better  location  with  a  railroad 
than  it  would  be  without  it.  291 

Q.  Now,  what  part  of  Broadway  do  you  think 
would  be  benefited,  so  far  as  the  tenants  and  the 
owners  of  stores  are  concerned,  by  having  a  horse 
railroad  there?  A.  Particularly  those  from  Union 
^klua^e  down  to  Canal  Street ;  but  I  think  it  would 
be  a  facility ;  it  would  give  the  merchants  even  up- 
town, and  their  clerks,  and  everybody  facilities  for 
getting  to  their  business  that  they  would  very  much 
like  ;  it  would  be  advantageous  to  them  all. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  improve  the  rental  value 
of  property  between  Canal  Street  and  Union  Square  ? 
A.  Y'es,  sir,  I  do. 

Q.  Why?  A.  Because  the  places  w^ould  be  occu- 
pied ;  a  gentleman  told  me  the  other  day  that  he 
counted  forty-two  empty  stores  on  Broadway ;  I 
have  never  seen  so  many  except  just  when  the  war 
was  commencing ;  I  think  they  would  be  occupied. 
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292  Q.  Has  the  Elevated  Railroad  aflfected  the  business 
of  Broadway — that  is,  Broadway  between  Canal  and 
Union  Square — in  your  judmnent  ?  A.  WeU,  that 
is  a  subject  I  have  often  heard  referred  to  ;  the  stages 
seem  to  be  as  full  as  usual,  but  we  find  gentlemen 
who  say,  "  I  have  not  been  in  this  neighborhood  for 
months ;  I  go  on  the  elevated  roads,  and  ride  up  and 
down  town,  and  I  have  not  been  here  for  months." 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  has  it  affected  your  personal 
business  i  A.  I  cannot  say  that  it  has,  but  I  always 
have  that  impression  though. 

Q.  Has  your  business  b^n  falling  off  at  all  within 
five  years  i  A.  It  was  increasing  up  to  1881,  and 
since  that  there  has  been  a  declme,  especially  this 
last  year,  for  which  there  are  very  good  reasons ; 
ogo  the  business  of  the  country  is  not  as  large,  and  not 
as  profitable. 

Q.  Is  there  any  part  of  the  falling  off  of  your 
business  that  you  can  attribute  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  horse  railroad  on  Broadway?  A.  WeU,  I 
think  that  people  would  have  come  down  if  there 
had  been  one,  that  there  would  have  been  more  i)eo- 

Sle  coming  down,  and  that  they  would  rather  come 
own  than  to  go  into  a  shop  somewhere  up-town. 

Q.  The  effect  of  your  getting  trade  in  that  way 
would  be  to  take  the  trade  away,  I  suppose,  from 
other  dealera  in  trunks  in  other  parts  of  the  city  i 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  people  might  come  down  without 
intending  to  buy,  if  tnere  were  facilities  for  coming 
down,  and  other  stores  around  us  that  are  now 
294  closed ;  but  we  might  get  trade  in  that  way,  with 
*  better  facilities. 

Q.  Now,  what  effect  do  you  think  a  horse  railroad 
would  have  on  Broadway  below  Canal  Street  i  A. 
I  think  the  inconvenience  that  we  find  here  by  the 
blockades,  &c.,  would  disappear. 

Q.  You  find  here  that  inconvenience?  A.  We 
find  here  objections  on  that  ground,  but  I  don't 
think  there  is  much  in  them. 

Q.  You  spend  much  of  your  time  in  your  own 
store  i    A.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Do  you  go  down  town  often  ?  A.  Three  or 
four  times  a  week, 

Q.  How  do  you  go  down.  A.  I  ride  down  in  a 
stage  when  I  go  to  tne  bank  in  Wall  Street,  for  in- 
stance. 

Q.  Take  a  stage  ?    A.  Most  of  the  time. 
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Q.  Now,  isn't  it  the  fact  that  Broadway  is  often  295 
blockaded  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  ?  A.  Mostly  about  11  or  12 
0*  clock,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  is  the  worst  part  of  Broadway  as  far  as 
blockades  are  concerned?  A.  Prom  Canal  Street 
down. 

Q.  Canal  to  Wall  Street «  A.  Canal  to  Wall  ; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  fullest  part  of  Broadway  'i  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  travel  do  you  find  in  that  part 
of  the  street  as  you  are  riding  down  ?  A.  Trucks ; 
it  is  filled  with  trucks  a  great  deal— trucks  and 
stages;  there  are  few  private  carriages  that  come 
down.  ^^ 

Q.  At  that  time  of  day  (    A.  Yes,  sir.  ^^ 

Q.  Now,  where  sve  those  trucks  going;  down  town 
or  up  town  i    A.  Well,  both  ways. 

Q.  And  to  where?  A.  To  the  railroad  depots  or 
steamboats. 

Q.  Isn't  Broadway  between  Canal  Street  and  Wall 
Street  substantially  the  thoroughfare  of  all  the 
trucking  of  the  city  (  A.  Not  all ;  a  great  deal  of 
business  goes  down  the  west  side  streets. 

Q.  I  understand  that  of  the  business  going  north 
of  Canal  Street  'i  A.  I  think  that  it  has  always  been 
a  great  disadvantage  to  New  York  that  they  have 
not  taken  some  other  street ;  people  ought  to  have 
more  interest  in  Broadway  than  to  crowd  it  with 
trucks ;  and  I  notice  in  the  streets  of  Europe  that  297 
they  don't  do  that  as  much. 

Q*.  You  think  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  New  York 
that  the  trucks  do  go  on  Broadway  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  they  do  go  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  street  that  is  so  convenient 
for  them  to  go  up  and  dowai  A.  South  Fifth 
Avenue,  I  suppose,  would  take  away  a  great  deal 
of  it. 

Q.  Was  that  widened  with  that  view  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  widened  ?  A.  From  Wash- 
ington Square  down  to  Canal  Street. 

Q.  But  not  below  that?  A.  Well,  that  was  wid- 
ened some  years  previous. 

Q.  Well,  that  relieved  Broadway  some  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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298  •  Q-  B^^  Broadway  is  still  crowded?  A.  Very 
much. 

Q.  Do  you  find  Broadway  as  crowded  as  ever? 
A.  Well,  I  can  see  a  very  little  difference. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  is  Broadway  the  most 
crowded  ?  A.  Spring  and  Fall,  when  the  wholesale 
business  is  the  briskest. 

Q.  Having  been  on  Broadway  a  long  time,  of 
course  vou  have  seen  it  in  Winter  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  Broadway  in  Winter, 
when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground,  as  to  travel  ?  A. 
WeU,  of  late  years  it  has  been  very  much  cleared ; 
it  used  to  be  pretty  bad  when  we  used  to  pile  the 
snow  up  on  tne  sides  of  the  streets,  and  leave  it 
there  for  months  ;  but  it  is  cleared  away  now,  and 
^^  it  is  better  than  it  used  to  be,  and  when  they  clean 
2^  it,  as  they  do  now,  there  is  no  more  interruption 
than  ordinarily. 

Q.  And  when  there  is  no  snow  there,  of  course  it 
is  just  as  good  as  it  was  before  it  snowed  ;  that  is 
your  idea  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  there  is  snow  there,  what  is  the 
situation!  A.  The  situation  makes  it  worse  for 
going  for  horses  and  trucks. 

Q.  And  makes  the  crowd  greater,  in  Broadway 
greater  too ;  doesn'  t  it  J  A.  I  don' t  know  about 
that. 

Q.  Now,  isn'  t  it  the  fact,  Mr.  Cattnach,  that  in 
the  other  streets  i)arallel  with  Broadway  in  which 
there  are  cars,  that  when  there  is  a  snow  to  any  con- 
300  siderable  depth,  there  is  no  traveling  practicable, 
except  in  the  car  tracks  ;  isn't  that  the  fact  I  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  that  is  so. 

Q.  And  doesn' t  that  result  in  attracting  a  great 
dead  of  travel  to  Broadway,  which  would  otherwise 
be  on  the  side  streets  i    A.  Undoubtedly  it  does. 

Q.  Therefore,  Broadway  in  the  Winter  time  when 
there  is  snow  on  the  ground,  is  much  more  crowded 
than  at  any  other  tmie,  isn' t  it  1  A.  Well,  if 
the  weather  is  very  bad  they  don't  do  carting  as 
much. 

ft  • 

Q.  Supposing  it  was  a  day  when  i)eople  were 
traveling  up  and  down,  the  tendency  of  a  Winter 
with  snow  on  the  ground  is  to  drive  travel  to 
Broadway  instead  of  to  the  side  streets  ?  A.  Yes; 
sir. 

Q.  And  if  in  Winter  Broadway  is  more  crowded 
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than  at  other  times  when  there  is  no  snow,  of  course  301 
the  travel  is  worse !    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  so  far  as  yon  know,  what  is  the  effect 
upon  a  street  by  having  horse-cars  in  it,  so  far  as 
the  accumulation  of  snow  is  concerned  alon^ide  of 
the  tracks?  A.  Well,  in  a  narrow  street  it  puts 
people  to  some  inconvenience,  like  in  Church  Street ; 
but  I  think  the  way  Broadway  is  cleaned  now  (and 
it  ought  to  be  cleaned  much  better),  that  there 
wouldn't  be  much  of  anv  obstruction  there. 

Q.  That  is,  vou  think  it  would  not  collect  ?  A.  No. 

Q.  But  isn'^t  the  tendency  of  horse-cars  on  streets, 
so  far  as  you  have  ever  seen  them  running,  to  take 
the  snow  from  the  tracks  and  pile  it  on  the  sides  of 
the  streets  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  that  was  the  oi)eration  of  a  railroad  in  qqo 
Broadwa)%  wouldn't  it  make  Broadway  a  great  deal 
worse  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground  than  at  any 
other  time  ?  A.  Of  course  it  would,  if  the  snow  re- 
mained there,  because  the  carriage-way  would  be 
narrowed. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  other  proi)erty  in  Broadway 
—oh,  you  don't  own  this  building  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  other  property  in  New  York 
at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  a  lease  have  you  of  these  premises 
that  you  occupy  ?  A,  I  think  it  is  only  one  year 
from  May. 

Q.  When  did  that  lease  begin  ?    A.  The  last,  I 
think,  was  four  years  ago ;  I  have  had  two  or  three 
leases  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  ;  the  first  303 
lease  ^vas  for  three  years  and  three  months. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  rent  you  paid  ?    A.  $6,500. 

Q.  And  then  it  went  down  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  there 
were  one  or  two  years  during  the  panic  times  that 
I  got  it  for  $4,000. 

Q.  Have  you  had  the  same  amount  of  room  at  all 
times  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  have  the  whole  building. 

Q.  Do  you  occupy  the  whole  of  it  ?  A.I  rent  out 
one  floor. 

Q.  Is  that  rented  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.     , 

Q,  What  business  ?    A.  Photograph  materials. 

Q.  I  was  asking  you,  Mr.  Cattnach,  in  what  way, 
in  vour  judgment,  the  most  of  your  customers  come 
and  go  from  your  store  ?  A.  Well,  we  cannot  always 
tell  how  they  come ;  sometimes  there  are  three  or 
four  private  carriages  at  the  door  ;  we  have  x)eople 
from  Jersey  that  come  up  from  the  ferry  by  the 
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304  Eighth  Street  road,  and  have  things  sent  down  to 
the  ferry  to  meet  them  ^oing  home,  and  that  is  the 
only  way  that  we  can  judge ;  but  I  think  that  the 
University  Place  cars  hrmff  some. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  most  of  your  customers  are 
customers  that  have  been  your  customers  for  a  long 
time  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  their  children  and  their 
grandchildren ;  though  I  have  lost  some  of  them,  I 
know ;  I  do  not  keep  them  all. 

Q.  No ;  but  you  keep  the  most  of  them  ;  yon 
have  the  grandchildren  whose  grandfather's  trunks 
you  made,  patronize  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  many  transient  customers  ?  A.  Con- 
siderable ;  there  are  hotels  in  the  vicinity,  from 
where  we  get  transient  people, 
gj^g  Q.  And  the  location  of  hotels  to  a  considerable 
extent  aflfects  your  transient  business?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  have  found  when  you  were  near 
hotels  i)eople  run  out  from  hotels  and  trade  with 
you?    A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  well  situated  now  as  far  as  hotels 
are  concerned  ?  Not  so  well,  but  still  there  are  some 
there. 

Q.  Has  the  general  character  of  your  business 
changed  at  all  since  you  have  been  in  736  Broad- 
way ?  A.  I  don't  get  so  much  transient  trade  as  I 
once  did. 

Q.  Isn't  that,  in  your  judgment,  because  the  hotels 
are   not  near  your  store  i    A.  Yes,   sir ;   and  then 
306   there  is  not  the  attraction  around  stores  to  bring  the 
people  down  shopping  that  there  was  once. 

Q.  Generallv  people  are  not  down  in  that  part  of 
Broadway  looking  around  for  other  goods,  and  so 
they  do  not  pass  your  store  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  could 
mention  many  names  that  were  there  twelve  years 
ago  when  I  went  there — first-class  retail  business 
houses — that  are  not  there  now,  but  that  have  gone 
further  up. 

Q.  I  think  I  asked  you  w^hether  in  your  opinion 
those  gentlemen  that  had  moved  up  town  with  their 
stores  would  return,  if  there  was  a  horse  railroad,  and 
I  think  you  said  you  thought  they  would  not,  but  you 
thought  the  houses  might  be  filled  by  other  stores  \ 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  only  effect,, so  far  as  the  city  is  concerned, 
and  the  public  is  concerned,  as  I  understand  yon, 
by  having  a  railroad  on  Broadway,  would  be  that  it 
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would  enable  people  to  come  down  Broadway  and  buy   307 
goods  of  Broadway  merchants  instead  of  buying 
them,  as  they  do  now,  of  other  merchants.    A.  Y  es, 
sir ;  and  it  might  induce  i)eople  to  buy  that  would 
not  buy  at  all— people  coming  to  New  i  ork. 

Q.  Tliat  might  not  buy  anywheres  in  New  York  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  might  buy  in  some  other  city  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  But  the  main  advantage  would  be  that  they  ^ 
would  buy  from  the  Broadway  people  instead  of 
from  the  Sixth  Avenue  people  or  the  up-towti  people  ? 
A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  as  you  understand  it  1  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and 
that  is  what  we  want. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  want  and  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood want  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.  308 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  are  after  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  And  that  is  what  you  are  all  here  for  testify- 
ing i  A.  For  myself  I  can  speak,  that  I  have  always 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
I  think  tnat  that  railroad  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment, and  I  think  those  that  are  opposing  it  are  op- 
posing a  much-needed  improvement. 

Q.  But  the  people  that  need  it  most  are  you  people 
on  Broadway  i    A.  And  people  up-town. 

Q.  Do  they  need  it  for  anything  except  to  go 
down  to  where  you  are  ?  A.  Well,  they  want  to  go 
down  for  different  reasons. 

Q.  And  go  to  you  instead  of  buying  their  trunks 
somewhere  else  ?    A.  That  would  be  very  desirable,    309 
sir. 

Bi/  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Mr.  Cattnach,  when  you  go  down  to  Wall  Street 
to  your  bank,  wouldn't  it  be  more  convenient  and 
more  desirable  for  you  to  go  down  in  a  horse-car 
than  in  an  omnibus  ?  A.  I  would  prefer  it  very 
much. 

Q.  Y^ou  would  prefer  it  very  much  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  so  would  people  generally ;   would  they 
not }    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  think  that  the  danger  of  blockades 
in  Broadway  would  be  increased  or  lessened  by  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  ?  A.  Rather  lessened  than 
anything,  because  the  cars  would  be  confined  to  the 
middle  of  the  street. 

Q.  Construct  a  railroad  and  remove  the  stages  and 
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310  you  would  remove  a  great  cause  of  the  blockades ; 
would  you  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  this  Eighth  Street  road  that  you  speak 
of,  has  that  been  of  public  advanta^  to  the  people 
in  vour  neighborhood  i    A.  I  think  it  has  been. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  city:    A.  Yes,  sir.. 

Q.  Has  not  the  city  been  materially  improved,  and 
the  advantage  of  the  public  increased  by  the  con- 
struction of  street  railroads  wherever  they  have  gonef 
A.  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Do  you  own  horses  and  carriages  1    A.  No, 
sir. 
3JJ       Q.  Have  you  ever?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  driven  much  up  and  down  Broad- 
way {  A.  No,  1  have  driven  when  I  lived  in  Brooklyn, 
driven  from  Brooklyn  to  Central  Park,  up  Broad- 
way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  wide  Broadway  is  where 
you  are  ?    A,  I  do  not. 

Do  you  know  how  much  room  there  would  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  two  car  tracks '{  A.  I  can  judge  by 
seeing;  I  could  not  tell  the  number  of  feet. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  room  on  either 
side  of  the  car-tracks  for  more  than  a  single  wagon 
to  pass  ?    A.  I  think  there  would. 

Q.  And  what  you  have  testified  to  has  been  on  the 
basis  that  there  would  be  room  for  two  wagons  to 
pass  on  each  side  of  the  track  {  A.  I  have  never 
taken  that  into  .consideration. 

Q.  Never  have  taken  that  into  consideration  at 
all  'i    A.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  would  be. 

Q.  That  is  the  best  of  your  judgment,  that  there 
would  be  room  on  each  side  of  the  track  for  two 
wagons  to  pass  abreast  ?  A.  I  think  I  have  seen  that 
done  in  streets  that  there  was  a  horse-road  upon, 
and  1  think 

Q.  And  what  you  have  testified  to  about  horse  cars 
being  better  than  omnibuses  is  based  ui)on  that  as- 
sumption, isn'  t  it,  as  far  as  you  understand  it  i  A. 
It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  it  is  more  comfortable  to 
ride  in  horse-cars  and  pleasanter  to  get  out  and  in : 
and  I  would  suggest  that  I  am  not  interested  in  any 
road,  but  if  you  would  put  on  cars  on  Broadway 
such  as  we  find  in  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  or 
half  as  good  as  that — palace  cars — ^and  charge  from 
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six  to  eight  cents,  and  in  the  others  charge  five,  I    313 
think  it  would  be  a  grand  thin^  for  New  York. 

Q.  You  want  something  aristocratic?  A.  I  am 
not  aristocratic  at  all,  but  I  would  rather  pay  ten 
cents  to  ride  in  a  nice  car  than  in  another  one. 

Q.  Now,  then,  I  am  not  talking  about  the  pleasure 
of  riding  in  a  car,  I  am  talking  on  the  question  as  to 
which  you  wei'e  asked  whether  or  not  you  thought 
there  would  be  more  blockades  with  horse-cars  than 
with  omnibuses,  and  you  stated  you  did  not  think 
there  would  be ;  now  I  ask  you  if  vou  think  there 
would  be  room  enough  on  each  side  of  the 
track  for  two  wagons  to  pass  abreast,  and  you  say 
vou  think  there  would  be.  A.I  think  there  would 
be. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  should  find  out  that  there  was  not,    3J4 


tH^nth  Streets,  where  it  is  much  narrow  er,  and  I  see 
carnages  passing  there  without  any  inconvenience. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  saw  two  pass 
abreast  ?  A.  I  never  paid  any  particular  attention 
to  that. 

Q.  Don't  jrou  know  that  the  amount  of  travel 
bt^tween  Union  Square  and  Madison  Square  is  a 
^reat  deal  less  than  it  is  between  Canal  Street  and 
Wall  Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  don't  you  know  that  the  character  of  the 
travel  is  very  different  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the   315 
rity  that  these  trucks  are  so  loaded  that  the  load 
very  often  projects  beyond  the  wheels  i     A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  general  situation  down  there  is 
that  there  is  a  blockade  there,  as  you  see  when  you 
i:'^  down  town  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  seen  those  blockades  above 
I  nicm  Square ;  isn't  it  unfair— not  that  you  intend 
annhing  unfair— but,  really,  isn't  it  unfair  to  com- 
pare Broadway  above  Fourteenth  Street  with  Broad- 
way below  Canal  Street  i  A.  I  only  spoke  of  it 
with  regard  to  two  carriages  passing  each  other. 

Q.  You  never  saw  two  carriages  pass  each  other 
on  Broadway,  above  Fourteenth  Street,  except  at 
the  souare ;  is  it  your  idea  that  two  carriages  can 
pass  abreast  there  between  the  track  and  the  curb  ? 
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316  A.  I  have  not  taken  that  into  consideration,  but  I 
will  watch  and  see. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  your  idea  that  a  cart  could  back  up 
against  the  curb  down  on  Broadway,  below  Canal 
Street,  without  having  the  cart  project  beyond  what 
is  to  be  the  proposed  hne  of  this  railroad  track  ?  A. 
I  think  that  trucks  or  carts  could  be  backed  up  and 
the  horse  pulled  sideways  without  any  inconveni- 
ence and  leave  plenty  of  room  for  the  cars. 

Q.  That  is,  as  you  understand  it  ?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  would  find  that  that  couldn'  t  be 
done,  then  you  would  be  of  a  different  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  matter  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  would  you  be  of  a  different  opinion  ?  A. 
I  would  be  of  a  different  opinion  because  it  would 

317  be  hard  for  a  merchant  to  move  his  goods,  as  he 
couldn't  cart  his  things  backward  and  forward  so 
well. 

Q.  And  it  would  cause  a  good  deal  of  blockading, 
wouldn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  such  a  situation  as  that  would  be  a  great 
deal  worse  than  omnibuses,  so  far  as  blockadiog 
was  concerned?  A.  Well,  the  cars  could  not  run 
from  side  to  side  as  omnibuses  do  and  block  up  here 
and  there. 

Q.  If  you  are  blocked  up  you  don't  care  very  much 
what  kind  of  a  car  you  are  in  if  you  want  to  go  dov^n 
to  Wall  Street  and  back  ?  A.  I  would  rather  be  in 
a  good  car  than  in  a  poor  one. 

Q.  But  you  would  want  to  get  through ;  that  is 

318  what  you  would  want  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  don' t  know,  or  have  not  considered, 
rather,  about  how  these  tracks  will  be  on  Broadway  ? 
A.  Well,  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  on  the  subject, 
and  have  thought  that  they  would  not  be  much 
obstruction. 

Q.  But  you  thought  so  on  general  principles,  sim- 
ply because  you  have  not  seen  them  so  on  upper 
Broadway?  A.  I  have  often  heard  that  objection 
made,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Broadway  is  wider 
where  you  are  than  it  is  between  Pulton  Street  and 
Wall  Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  is  wider. 

Q.  Wider  where  you  are  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  most  crowded  part  of 
Broadway  in  busy  times  is  between  Fulton  and  Wall 
Streets?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  the  most  crowded  part  is  in  the  narrow- 
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est  part  of  Broadway,  isn'  t  it  ?    A.  If  it  is  the  nax-    319 
rowest  part,  which  I  think  it  is  at  about  Cortlandt 
Street,  it  is  the  most  crowded  part. 

Q.  Don' t  you  know  that  in  that  part  of  Broadway 
the  streets  are  very  much  blockaded  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  cross-travel  there  of  teams  ? 
A  Yes»  sir 

Q.  And  that  they  get  stuck  in  that  way  very  con- 
siderably ?    A.  I  have  seen  that. 

John  C.  Campbell,  sworn  for  the  petitioner,  tes- 
tified as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Scrtbner : 

Q.  Mr.  Campbell,  where  do  you  reside  ?    A.  I  live   320 
m  New  York. 

Q.  Well,  what  part  of  New  York  ?  A.  I  am  liv- 
ing now  up  at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second 
Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Avenues. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Campbell  ?  A.  Well,  since  I  have  been  away  from 
here— I  came  back  here  about  18  ^ears  ago,  17  or 
18—1  have  lived  here  off  and  on,  being  an  engineer, 
since  1838  ;  I  came  here  in  1838,  and  my  headquar- 
ters have  always  been  here. 

Q.  Your  headquarters  have  been  in  New  York  for 
how  many  years  altogether  then  ?  A.  About  45 
years. 

Q.  During  all  that  time  you  have  been  familiar 
with  the  street  known  as  Broadway  in  this  city  ?   321 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  were  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  for  a  number  of  years,  were  you  not, 
Mr.  Campbell  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  position  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  \  A.  Well,  I  was,  first,  principal 
a^istant,  and  afterwards  chief  engineer  of  the 
demrtment. 

Q.  Your  business  is  that  of  a  civil  engineer,  is  it 
not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  what  is  underneath  the 
sarface  of  Broadway  as  well  as  what  is  on  the  sur- 
face, are  you  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  your  forty-five  years'  acquaintance 
with  the  street  known  as  Broadway,  will  you 
please  state  to  the  Commissioners  whether,  in 
your  opinion,  there  is  any  reasonable  or  practical 
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322  objection  to  the  construction  of  a  surface  railroad 
on  Broadway,  to  be  operated  by  horse  power  i  A.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anything  objectionable  in  it ; 
I  think  it  would  be  rather  an  axivantage  now. 

Q.  There  certainly  are  no  engineering  difficulties 
to  overcome  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  railroad 
on  the  surface  ?  .  A.  No,  sir  ;  not  on  the  surface. 

Q.  Broadway,  generally,  between  the  Battery  and 
Union  Square,  is  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  of  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  railroad  with  double 
tracks,  is  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that,  too,  without  any  serious  interference 
with  the  ordinary  traffic  on  the  street?  A.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  interfere  much  ;  I  think  it'  would 

323  remove  some  of  the  obstructions  that  are  there  now, 
so  that  a  railroad  would  really  be  rather  a  benefit, 
as  persons  could  get  up  and  down  much  more  easily 
than  they  can  now. 

Q.  Won't  you  explain  that  a  little  more  fully, 
Mr.  Campbell  ?  A.  Well,  so  much  business  collects 
on  Broadway,  and  the  omnibuses  going  from  one 
side  of  the  street  to  the  other,  and  the  teams  driving 
across  them,  block  up  the  whole  road  ;  other  teams 
coming  across  from  the  cross  streets  cannot  cross  it 
and  they  get  all  blocked  together ;  whereas,  if  there 
was  a  railroad  that  would  be  obviated  after  a  little, 
as  teams  would  learn  to  follow  the  track  and  the 
cars  along  upon  each  side  of  the  street,  ^oing  up 
and  down,  so  that  there  would  not  be  anything  like 

324  as  much  obstruction  as  there  is  now,  and  thus  block- 
ades would  be,  many  of  them,  reduced. 

Q.  In  other  words",  if  the  traffic  that  is  now  con- 
ducted in  the  stages  was  carried  on  by  street-cars 
confined  to  iron  tracks,  it  would  promote  rather 
than  retard  other  travel  on  Broadway  i  A.  I  think 
it  would,  sir, 

Q.  How  about  the  construction,  Mr.  Campbell, 
of  a  cable  road  in  Broadway ;  you  are  familiar 
with  cable  roads,  are  you  not;  at  all  events  you 
have  seen  this  one  operated  in  Tenth  Avenue, 
have  you  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  what  is  required ;  the  trenches  that 
are  required  to  be  excavated  for  the  construction  of 
a  cable  railroad  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  the  excavation  of  such  trenches  for 
the  construction  of  a  cable  road  interfere  with 
the  water-pipes  and  sewer-pipes,  and  the  gas  pipes 
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that  are  underneath  the  surface  of  Broadway  ;  the  325 
excavation,  as  I  understand  it,  for  the  construction 
of  a  cable  road  on  Broadway — two  trenches  would 
be  required  to  be  excavated  of  about  four  feet  in 
depth,  and  about  four  feet  in  width,  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  Broadway  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wouldn  t  the  excavation  of  such  trenches 
have  a  tendency  to  interfere  with  a  variety  of  pipes 
that  lie  underneath  the  surface  of  Broadway,  such 
as  steam-pipes,  water-pipes,  and  things  of  that  kind 
—and  telegraph  wires?  A.  It  would,  in  clearing 
that  space  down;  yes,  sir,  to  a  certain  extent! 

Q.  Whereabouts  is  there  the  greatest  collection 
of  pipes  underneath  the  surface  of  Broadway  ?  A. 
Well,  1  think  the  nearest  below  here  is  between  the 
north  side  of  the  Post  Office  and  Wall  Street.  326 

Q.  Won't  you  teU  the  Commissioners  what 
pipes  are  underneath  the  surface  at  these  different 
jjoints,  and  about  how  thejr  are  located  with  refer- 
♦^nce  to  the  surface,  and  with  reference  to  the  lines 
of  the  carriage-way  ?  A.  Well,  the  nearest  to  the 
'Surface  of  the  street,  perhaps,  are  the  gas-pipes — 
the  main  gas-pipes — agoing  up  and  down  the  streets. 

CoirHnissioner  Harris :  Are  those  in  the  centre  or 
on  the  side?  A,  Both  sides;  some  are  in  the  centre; 
1  don't  know  that  they  are  right  in  the  centre ;  they 
are  on  the  side ;  then  there  are  the  water-pipes,  the 
the  top  of  which  is  laid  four  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  street,  and  there  is  one  main  pipe  in  the 
centre  of  the  street,  and  on  each  side  is  a  pipe  for 
tlistribution ;  then  between  the  water-pipes  and  the  327 
sewer  down  below,  low  enough  to  pass  under  the 
water-pipes,  comes  the  steam-neating  arrangement ; 
the  steam-heating  pipes  are  laid  low  enough,  so  that 
the  branches  may  pass  through  between  the  sewer 
and  water  pipes. 

Q.  In  addition  to  these  pipes  that  are  under- 
n(*ath  the  surface  of  Broadway,  running  length- 
wise with  Broadway,  there  are  at  each  intersecting 
street  other  pipes  that  cross  Broadway,  are  there 
not  i  A.  At  most  of  the  intersecting  streets  there 
are  pipes  coming  to  and  connecting  wdth  Broadway, 
but  not  all  crossm^  Broadway. 

Q.  All  these  pipes  would  be  liable  to  be  in- 
terfered with  by  the  excavations  required  for  the 
construction  of  a  cable  road,  would  thev  not,  or 
many  of  them  ?  A.  There  wouldn't  be  so  much  in- 
terference—they would  be  interfered  with  to  a  cer- 
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328  tain  extent ;  I  should  state  also  that  there  are  pipes 
laid  for  the  transmission  of  telegraph  messages- 
tubes. 

Q.  And  how  near  to  the  surface  do  they  lie  1  A. 
They  lie  about  three  feet  from  the  surface. 

Q.  And  how  do  they  lie  with  reference  to  the 
curbstones  on  either  side  ?  A.  Well,  I  think  they 
vary ;  I  think  the  only  place  that  I  recollect  now 
they  are  perhaps  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  curb. 

Q.  The  substratum  of  Broadway  is  pretty 
thoroughljr  filled  up  with  these  jpipea  that  you 
speak  of,  is  it  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  the  sewers  between  Union  Square  and 
the  Battery,  what  is  the  character  of  the  sewers 
in  Broadway,  and  where  are  they  located?  A. 
ooa  They  are  brick  sewers,  and  usually  located  in  the 
centre  of  the  street,  about  near  the  centre,  and  the 
inside  of  the  bottom  of  the  sewer,  wherever  the 
ground  is  high  enough,  is  down  1 3  feet. 

Q.  Is  the  sewer  a  brick  sewer  all  the  way  from 
the  Battery  to  Union  Square  ?    A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  The  construction  of  a  cable  road  in  Broad- 
way, between  the  Battery  and  Union  Square, 
would  it  not  interfere  materially  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  in  getting  at  those  various 
pipes  that  are  laid  for  public*  use  underneath  the 
surface  of  the  street,  when  repairs  are  necessary,  or 
for  any  purpose  of  that  kind  1  A.  I  do  not  suppose 
the  Department,  if  there  was  any  trouble  about  its 
would  do  otherwise  than  compel  them  to  pay  them 
330  the  expense  of  moving  the  pipes  out  of  the  way,  if 
it  would  interfere  with  any  connections  across  the 
street  of  the  masonry,  &c. 

Q.  Is  not  the  collection  of  pipes,  Mr.  Campbell, 
underneath  the  surface  of  the  street  so  great  in 
Broadway,  between  the  Battery  and  Union  Square, 
as  to  maKe  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  room 
could  be  found  for  two  trenches  four  feet  in  width 
and  four  feet  in  depth  throughout  that  distance  i 
A.  Could  not  without  very  much  interference  with 
pipes ;  the  pipes  would  have  to  be  removed. 

Q.  And  that  would  create  a  great  deal  of  diflSculty 
and  a  great  deal  of  expense  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examination  hy  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Are  you  practicing  your  profession  now,  Mr, 
Campbell  i  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  practiced  it  in  connection 
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with  the  city  ?    A.  WeU,  sir  ;  I  think  I  was  in  the  331 
service  of  the  city  for  about  tifteen  or  sixteen  years. 
Q.  During  what  years,  Mr.  Campbell  ?    A.  Well, 
sir ;  I  was  about  six  years,  when  I  first  came  here 
to  New  York,  on  the  cbustruction  of  the  Croton 
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Q.  That  was  in  what  time  ?  A.  1838  to  1843 ;  I 
was  here  from  the  early  spring  of  1838,  through 
1843,  continuously,  on  building  the  aqueduct. 

Q.  And  then  after  that,  Mr.  Campbell  ?  A.  After 
that  I  have  been  traveling  all  over  the  world. 

Q.  Then  when  did  you  get  into  the  employ  of  the 
city  I  A.  I  got  into  the  employ  of  the  city  in  1870, 
and  resigned  in  1881. 

Q.  What  i)08ition  did  you  occupy  ?    A.  At  last  ? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  I  was  there  as  principal  assistant  to  332 
Mr.   Tracy;    when    Mr.   Tracy   came   in  as  chief 
enrineer  of  the  Department  I  came  in  as  assistant. 

Q.  He  was  the  Cnief  Engineer  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  and  you  were  his  assistant  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  and  after  his  death  I  was  Chief. 

Q.  Now,  what  were  your  duties  during  the  time 
you  were  employed  there  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Tracy, 
or  as  Chief  *  A.  Well,  in  looking  after  the  ques- 
tions of  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  getting  the  supply 
and  bringing  the  water  to  the  city  and  distributing 
it,  laying  pij)es  all  over  the  city,  and  all  the  other 
things  in  relation  to  sewers  ;  I  had  sui)ervision  of 
those. 

Q.  Your  business,  then,  related,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  connected  with  the  citjr,  to  the  water  supply  ?  333 
A.  To  the  water  supply  mainly — ^taking  it  in  and 
distributing  it. 

Q.  Where  lies  the  main  pipe  for  distributing 
water  in  the  City  of  New  York  below  Union  Square ; 
does  it  run  down  Broadway  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  there 
are  two  pipes,  three  feet  in  diameter  that  come  down 
Fifth  Avenue  to  Broadway  ;  down  Fifth  Avenue  to 
the  lower  end  of  Union  Square,  one  then  continues 
across  Fourteenth  Street  east,  and  the  other  comes 
do^n  Broadway ;  comes  down  in  a  three  foot  pipe 
about  the  centre  of  the  street,  down  to  Houston 
Street,  and  from  there  down,  I  think,  to  Fulton 
Street,  it  is  reduced  to  thirty  inches,  and  then  below 
it  goes  down  to  twenty-four,  and  afterwards,  at  the 
lower  end,  down  at  Whitehall  street,  I  think  it  is 
twenty  inches  in  diameter. 

Q-  Mr.  Campbell,  you  will  excuse  me  ;  I  have  no 
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334  doubt  that  my  friend  thinks  that  your  testimony  in 
this  regard  is  important,  and  I  fail  myself  to  near 
some  of  it ;  of  coui'se,  we  don' t  want  in  any  way  to 
incommode  you  to  speak  louder,  but  we  desire  that 
it  should  be  done,  so  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  have 
the  last  answer  read,  because  1  certainly  did  not 
catch  it  myself. 

(Last  answer  read  by  the  stenographer.) 
The  Witness  :1  will  state  that  down  at  Fulton 
Street  the  main  water-pipe  there  is  very  near  the 
east  side  curb — the  curb  on  the  east  side. 

Q.  Now,  is  this  water-pii)e  in  the  centre  of  Broad- 
way— ^most  of  it  ?  A.  It  comes  down  near  the  centre 
of  Broadway  clear  down  to  Canal  Street,  and  then  I 
think  down  to  Pearl  Street,  and  then  from  there 

335  down,  I  say,  down  at  Pulton  Street 

Q.  Prom  Pearl  to  Pulton  %  A.  Well,  at  Pulton 
I  say  it  is  very  near  the  east  curb. 

Q.  Well,  how  is  it  from  Pearl  to  Pulton  {  A. 
AVell,  that  we  cannot  tell  as  to  where  it  is  laid  along 
at  the  diflferent  points,  except  by  going  over  the 
line. 

Q.  On  which  side  of  the  middle  of  the  street  is  it 
between  Pearl  and  Pulton  i    A.  East  side. 

Q.  How  near  the  curb?  A.  Well,  1  cannot  tell 
you  ;  up  near  Pearl  I  say  it  is  very  near  the  centre 
of  the  street,  and  down  at  Pulton  it  is  near  the  ea^t 
side. 

Q.  Does  it  go  down  diagonally  ?  A.  That  I  can- 
not teU  exactly ;  it  was  laid  over  forty  years  ago. 

336  Q.  And  you  have  forgotten  ?    A.  I  didn'  t  see  it 
laid. 

Q.  I  thought  you  had  maps  ?  A.  Well,  maps  are 
not  very  correct  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city. 

Q.  How  is  it  from  Pulton  down  to  the  feattery  \ 
A.  My  impression  is  it  is  very  near  the  centre,  but 
I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  Then  if  I  understand  you  there  is  a  continuous 
water-pipe  running  up  and  down  Broadway,  from 
Union  Square  to  the  Battery  \    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  mostly  in  the  centi-e  of  the  street  i  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  far  below  the  surface  is  this  pipe  i 
A.  The  top  of  the  pipe  is  laid  generally  four  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  street. 

Q.  What  does  this  pipe  consist  of  ;  what  kind  of 
a  pipe  ?    A.  Cast  iron. 
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Q.  How  long  has  it  been  laid?    A.  It  has  been  337 
laid  there  something  over  forty  years. 

Q.  All  of  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Ithinkall  of  it  was 
laid  then— laid  about  forty  years  ago,  I  think. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  city  is  supplied  with 
water  from  this  pipe  below  Union  Square.  A.  I 
cannot  tell,  sir ;  it  is  scattered;  there  are  other  pipes 
coming  down ;  that  other  pipe  going  across — tne  3- 
foot  pipe  going  across  on  the  east  side  connects 
down  below,  and  there  are  pipes  running  across 
connecting ;  they  are  all  connected  together  ;  there 
is  another  pipe  3  foot  in  diameter,  wtiich  comes 
down  Third  Avenue,  and  on  the  west  side  there  are 
20-inch  pipes,  or  two  feet 

Q.  How  many  of  these  large  pipes  are  there  run- 
ning down  on  either  side  of  Broadway  below  Union  333 
Square  ?  A.  On  the  east  side  there  are  two  3-foot 
pipes  that  come  below  Fourteenth  Street ;  on  the 
other  side,  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  there  are 
none,  I  think,  as  large  as  30-inch  ;  there  is  a  30-inch 
one  over  on  Eighth  Avenue. 

Q.  How  far  do  these  large  pipes  on  the  east  side 
eo  down?  A.  Well,  they  go  down,  one  comes 
down  here  to  Chatham  Square  and  the  other  one 
comes  down  Division  Street. 

Q.  And  these  pipes,  as  I  understand  you,  are  all 
connected  together  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  80  that  they  make  one  network?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  So  that  if  for  any   reason  there  should  be 
trouble  in  the  pipe  on  Broadway  up  at  Fourteenth  339 
Street,  for  instance,  we  would  still  get  water  down 
here  by  means  of  the  other  pipes  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ; 
that  is  the  intention. 

Q.  Running  all  through  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  in  a  general  way,  what  part  of  the  citv 
has  been  supplied  by  the  water  that  comes  through 
the  Broadway  pipe  'i  A.  In  a  general  way  that  por- 
tion of  the  city  which  is  the  nearest  to  Broadway,  to 
that  pipe. 

Q.  That  is,  it  would  then  supply  Broadway  prob- 
ably to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  blocks  on  either 
side  ?  A.  Well,  I  cannot  tell  you  that ;  I  never 
made  any  calculation  on  that  part  of  it. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  mathematical  calculation  1 
A.  You  are  rather  getting  down  to  guessing  on  both 
ends. 

Q.  But  the  largest  supply  of  the  city  below  Union 
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340   Square  comes  down  the  Broadway  pipe  ;  that  much 
is  so,  isn't  it  ?    A.  Broadway  ;  on  Broadway  i 

Q.  Along  Broadway.  A.  Broadway  gets  its  sup- 
ply almost  entirely  from  that  pipe ;  it  gets  it  in  tne 
way  I  speak  of ;  tne  houses  are  not  supplied,  don't 
tap  on  that  main  pipe :  there  is  anotner  pipe  on 
each  side  of  the  street  from  which  the  houses  are 
supplied ;  there  are  two  other  pii)es. 

Q.  That  I  didn't  understand.    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  besides  this  main  pii)e  there  is  another 
pipe  on  e^ch  side  of  Broadway  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  large  a  pipe  is  that?  A.  Generally  a 
12-inch  pipe  ;  1 2  inches  in  diameter. 

Q.  That  makes  three  water-pipes  in  Broadway  i 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
34J  Q.  And  they  extend  all  the  way  down  to  Broad- 
way ?  A.  AVell,  I  cannot  tell  you  as  to  that ;  thev 
go  clear  down,  I  think ;  I  think  they  go  through  all 
the  way  down  to  Whitehall  Street,  but  of  course  I 
am  not  positive  as  to  that. 

Q.  Now,  these  pipes  are  connected  with  the  main 
water  pipes  at  what  distances  ;  a  block  or  two  ?  A 
Every  three  or  four  blocks. 

Q.  By  what  size  pipe  ?  A.  Generally  the  same 
size.  • 

Q.  In  pipe  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  houses  on  Broadway  are  supplied 
from  these  small  pipes  ?  A.  From  the  pipes  on  the 
sides  of  the  street. 

Q.  How  far  are  those  pipes  from  the  side  of  the 
342   street ;  from  the  curb  ?    A.  Well,  that  I  cannot  tell 
you  now  :  I  should  say  about  five  or  six  feet. 

Q.  And  how  deep  i  A.  Four  feet  deep  from  the 
top ;  the  top  of  the  pipe  as  laid  about  four  feet 
deep. 

Q.  And  how  loDg  have  these  pipes  been  down! 
A.  Well,  a  portion  put  down  at  that  time,  and 
others  put  down  gradually  since. 

Q.  W  hat  is  the  general  condition  of  an  iron  pipe 
that  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  these 
pipes  were  used  ;  is  it  in  as  good  condition  as  it  was 
when  put  down  i    A.  About  as  good. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  the  ufe  of  a  pipe  in  its 
place  ?  A.  Those  pipes  are  perhaps  as  good  as  they 
were,  if  they  were  cleaned  out ;  if  the  coating  on  the 
inside  were  cleaned  out ;  they  get  corroded  and  fill 
up  partially,  so  that  the  pipe  will  not  carry  as  much 
water  as  at  first. 
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Q.  It  has  grown  smaller  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.  343 

Q.  And  does  not  corrosion  take  place  inside  and 
out  I  A  Not  so  much  outside  ;  in  3  870  we  moved 
some  pipes,  moved  some  pipes  up  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
between  Sixty-third  and  Seventy-second  Streets — 
Lenox  Hill— Lenox  Hill  was  cut  down  four  feet,  so 
that  it  necessitate  lowering  the  pipes  over  that  hill, 
and  they  were  lowered  down,  and  when  they  were 
uacovered  the  outside  could  be  seen ;  they  were  laid 
there  when  they  were  whitewashed,  and  the  white- 
wash was  still  on  the  outside,  showing  very  little 
rust. 

Q.  How  was  the  inside  of  the  pipe  affected  ?  A. 
Those  pipes  were  lowered  without  opening  the  in- 
side ;  me  water  was  not  drawn  off. 

Q.  Then,  practically,  you  consider  an  iron  pipe 
for  water  purposes  has  certainly  fifty  years  or  more  ^44 
of  life  ?    A.  1  es,  sir ;  excepting  where  they  get  into 
salt  water ;  salt  water  affects  them. 

Q.  Is  there  enough  salt  wat^ron  Broadway,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Canal  Street,  to  affect  them  at  the  depth 
they  are  ?  A.  1  should  think  there  would  be ;  yes, 
sir ;  where  they  are  laid  into  the  earth  ;  where  the 
salt  water  gets  to  them  they  will  lose  their  strength. 
•  Q.  Whereabouts  on  Broadway  would  these  pipes, 
in  your  opinion,  probably  reach  salt  water  that 
would  affect  tiiem?  A.  That  would  probably  be 
the  only  place  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  A  block  on  each  side  of  Canal  Street?  A. 
Well,  perhaps  three  or  four  hundred  feet  ? 

Q.  In  all  i    A.  Yes,  sir.  345 

Q.  Now,  the  houses  on  Broadway,  as  I  under- 
stand, or  the  buildings,  are  all  fed  oy  independent 
pipes;  from  these  smaller  pipes  that  you  have 
spoken  of  2    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whether  they  are  supplied  from  that  main 
pipe  on  Broadway  you  cannot  say  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  exactly  the  way  the 
water  runs— where  the  water  runs  from  that  runs 
into  any  particular  building;  you  don't  know 
whether  the  water  that  I  may  draw  here  at  the 
faucet  came  down  Broadway  or  came  down  Third 
Avenue?    A.  No. 

Q.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  in  the  waterworks 
system  as  it  is  orMnized ;  it  may  have  come  from 
either  way  ?  A.  No,  they  have  there  in  the  ofllce  a 
register ;  for  instance  there  is  a  pipe  here  in  Cham- 
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346  ^^  Street,  and  the  connection  has  been  made  from 
there  to  this  building. 

Q.  Then  there  are  people  in  the  city  that  could 
tell  what  part  of  the  citywas  fed  by  water  that  came 
down  Broadway  ?  A.  W  ell,  I  have  told  you  how 
people  down  Broadway  get  the  water  from  that  pipe 
— all  those  houses  down  Broadway. 

Q.  Now,  do  any  houses  bevond  Broadway  get  it 
from  the  Broadway  pipes ;  ttat  is,  over  on  Greene 
Street,  for  instance,  or  over  on  any  of  the  cross 
streets  or  the  parallel  streets  i  A.  w  ell,  as  I  said, 
the  Broadway  pipes  are  connected  with  other  pipes 
on  each  side ;  how  far  the  draft  of  water  would  be 
obtained  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  Broadway 
no  one  could  tell,  because  it  would  vary  constantly. 

347 


New  York,  January  8,  1885. 

John  Campbell,  recalled  for  further  cross-ex- 
amination, and  examined  by  Mr.  Beaman: 

Q.  Mr.  Campbell,  you  were  unable  at  the  last  ex- 
amination to  state  exactly  what  proportion  of  the 
city  below  Fourteenth  Street  was  fed  or  supplied  by 
the  water  that  comes  down  through  Pourteentn 
Street;  can  you  tell  me  what  OToi)ortion  of  the 
whole  water  that  comes  below  Fourteenth  Street 
348  comes  down  Broadway,  without  regard  to  the  part 
of  the  city  that  it  supplies  ?    A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  You  could  not  i    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  total  capabilities  of 
water-pipe  extending  north  and  south  below  Four- 
teenth Street  is  found  in  Fourteenth  Street  t  A.  I 
cannot  teU  you,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  proportion  the  total 
amount  of  the  supply  pipe  coming  down  Broadway 
bears  to  the  supply  pipe  coming  down  Fourteenth 
Street  in  other  parts  of  the  city  ?  A.  Without  a 
calculation  I  do  not  think  I  could  tell. 

Q.  As  much  as  one-third  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  much  as  one-quarter  ?  A.  Well,  I  couldn't 
tell  you  that ;  that  is  exactly  where  I  say  I  cannot 
teU  ;  I  don't  know  how  much  the  gates  are  opened, 
how  much  could  be  supplied  or  now  much  is  sup- 
plied on  any  line  of  pipes  ;  what  I   mean  to  say  is 
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that  the  outlets  from  the  reservoir  will  carry  more  349 
water  daring  the  twenty-four  hours  out  from  the 
reservoir  than  comes  into  them  now  ;  to  throw  the 
water  to  certain  parts  of  the  city  certain  gates  are 
opened  and  certain  other  gates  are  not  opened — ^that 
is,  one  is  oi)ened  full  perhaps,  and  another  is  not ; 
therefore,  as  to  the  proportions,  there  is  no  possible 
w^  of  getting  at  it. 
Q.  I  understood  that  you  were  unable  to  get  at  the 

Eroportions  that  actually  do  come  through,  or  per- 
aps  at  the  proportions  that  actually  could  come 
through,  because  different  pipes,  as  I  understand, 
are  connected  with  different  supplies  or  different 
reservoirs ;  but  I  am  asking  my  question  in  this  re- 
gard: Supposing  that  all  the  main  supply  ]pipes 
below  Fourteenth  Street  were  connected  with  a  single  350 
reservoir  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  each  were  running  full?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

And  discharging  fuD— that  is,  all  it  could  supply  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  my  (Question  is,  what  projK^rtion  of  the 
total  supply  coming  below  Fourteenth  Street  would 
then  be  drawn  out  through  the  Broadway  pipes  ?  A. 
I  say  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  any- 
body to  calculate  without  getting  tne  size  of  each  of 
the  pipes  across  Fourteenth  Street. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  the  size  of  the  pipes  well 
enough  to  tell  ?  A.  Not  unless  going  through  a  cal- 
culation. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  size  of  the  pipes  well   351 
enough  to  tell  ^    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  it  is  as  much  as  one-half 
or  one-third  ?    A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Or  as  much  as  one-fifth  ?  A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot 
telL 

Q.  Mr.  Campbell,  you  have  si)oken  of  a  sewer  in 
Broadway  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  main  sewer  all  the  way  from  Four- 
teenth Street  to  the  Battery  down  Broadway  ?  A. 
No,  I  don't  think  there  is  ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  where  is  there  a  sewer  in  Broadway  ?  A. 
Where  is  there  a  sewer  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  TTiere  are  sewers  all  the  way 
along  from  Fourteenth  Street  down,  but  some- 
times there  are  sewers  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  and 
some  places  there  are  sewers  on  the  two  sides ;  I 
cannot  tell  you  the  exact  position  of  those  sewers. 
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352  Q-  Are  there   sometimes   three  sewers  in  some 
parts  of  Broadway  ?    A.  I  don't  know  of  any  case. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  in  a  general  way  in  what  part  of 
Broadway  there  are  two  sewers  and  in  what  part 
one  ]  A.  No,  sir,  I  cannot ;  I  have  never  been  in 
one  myself,  and  I  have  never  seen  one  laid ;  tbey 
were  laid  there  years  ago. 

Q.  How  big  are  those  sewers  ?  A.  Well,  the  rule 
of  the  department  is  to  lay  the  sewers — the  bottom 
of  the  sewer  on  the  inside  thirteen  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  street. 

Q.  And  how  far  is  the  top  from  the  surface  ?  A. 
Well,  they  vary  in  height — some  two  feet,  and  some 
three,  and  some  four. 

Q.  You  mean  that  the  sewers  are  from  two  to 

353  three  and  four  feet  deep  ?    A.   Yes,  sir ;  five  feet 
some  of  them. 

Q.  And  the  bottom  of  the  sewer — that  is  the  bo^ 
tom  on  which  the  flowage  runs,  as  I  understand,  is 
thirteen  feet  below  the  top  of  the  street?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  where  the  ground  is  suitable ;  Canal 
Street,  of  course — that  couldn't  be  so  there. 

Q.  If  the  ground  had  been  suitable  there  it  would 
have  been  thirteen  feet  under  the  ground  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  But  to  get  the  flowage  they  have  to  change 
the  depth  in  some  places  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  sewers  run  up  to  five  feet  in  depth ! 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  some  of  them. 

Q.  And  does  that  mean  the  inside  depth?    A. 

354  Yes,  sir;  inside. 

Q.  And  above  that  there  is  a  wall  of  how  much 
thickness 'if  A.  Well,  tlje  walls  are  about  eight 
inches. 

Q.  Eight  inches  thick  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  sewers  in  Broadway  were  all  put  down 
before  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  public 
works  of  the  city,  were  they  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  below  Fourteenth  Street?  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  I  never  really  had  much  to  do  with  the  layine 
of  sewers  ;  the  sewers  were  there  below  Fourteenth 
Street. 

Q.  And  from  those  sewers  1  suppose  there  are 
branches  into  the  different  streets  ?  A.  Well,  Broad- 
way is  mostly,  you  know,  near  the  summit,  and 
there  are  sewers  running  off  from  Broadway. 

Q.  That  is,  the  sewage,  then,  on  both  sides,  runs 
from  Broadway  ?    A.  Much  of  the  ways. 
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Q.  That  is,  runs  down  the  streets  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.      355 

Q.  There  is  no  sewage  running  down  Broadway 
and  emptying  out  at  the  Battery — in  that  direction  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  sewage  coming  down — the  sewage  gener- 
ally finds  its  way  east  and  west  at  different  streets  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  does  not  go  under  the  blocks  ?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Then,  down  Broadway  there  are,  besides,  con- 
nections, of  course,  with  the  different  buildings  to 
the  main  sewers  on  Broadway  1  A.  Yes,  sir ;  drains 
from  the  buildings. 

Q.  Now,  those  drains,  what  are  they  mostly  ;  iron 
pipes  i  A.  They  are  all  sorts  of  pipes ;  some 
earthen,  some  iron  and  some 356 

Q.  Is  there  any  rule  about  where  they  should  be 
located,  or  how  deep  they  should  be  located  ?  A. 
No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  there  is. 

Q.  But  what  should  you  say  about  the  average 
depth  of  the  centre  of  those  connections ;  four  or  five 
feet  under  ground  ?  A.  Oh,  I  think  about  eight  feet ; 
1  think  they  generally  come  out  and  enter  the 
sewer  about  the  middle  of  the  sewer — not  into  the 
top  of  the  sewer. 

Q.  But  about  midways  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  about 
midways. 

Q.  W  hat  other  passages  or  conduits  are  there  up 
and  down  Broadway  besides  the  sewers  and  the 
water-pipes ;  gas-pipes  i    A.  Gras-pipes  ;  yes,    sir  ; 
and  the  telegraph  wires — ^not  wires,  but  tubes  in   357 
which  they  send  messages. 

Q.  Anything  else  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  some 
electric  wires  now  of  some  of  these  Electric  Wire 
Companies  who  are  putting  wires  in  Broadway. 

Q.  Putting  wire  underground  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  get  underground  currents  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  are  the  gas-pipes  you  speak  of  i  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  different  sets  of  gas-pipes  are 
running  up  and  down  Broadway,  do  you  know — of 
the  different  companies?  A.  I  think  below  Chambers 
Street  there  are  but  the  two  companies — the  Mutual 
and  the  New  York,  I  think. 

Q.  They  run  up  and  down  Broadway  below  Cham- 
bers street  \    A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  And  each  of  them  have  connections?    A.  I 
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358  think  that  each  of  them  have  not  less  than  two 
pipes,  and  some  of  them  have  more — three. 

Q.  That  is,  each  of  them  has  as  many  as  two 
supply  pipes,  as  you  understand  ?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  more  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  all  of  them 
have  got  three ;  and  I  think  right  across  here  there 
are  six  of  them. 

Q.  That  is,  in  crossing  Broadway  here  you  would 
come  across  six  gas-pii)es  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where,  generaUy,  are  they  located  ?  A.  They 
are  located  on  the  sides  of  the  streets — that  is,  east 
and  west  of  the  centre  of  the  street. 

Q.  East  and  west  of  the  centre  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  far  from  the  curbs  ?  A.  Well,  thev 
vary  ;  if  there  are  any  obstructions  which  thev  find 

359  in  the  way,  they  will  go  round  them  ;  they  will  find 
a  line  where  they  can  get  through. 

Q.  And  the  one  that  comes  in  last  finds  the  best 
place  that  is  unoccupied }  A.  Yes,  sir ;  takes  the 
best  place  it  can  find. 

Q.  How  far  are  they  underground?  A.  Well, 
they  are  usually  below  the  surface  of  the  street  from 
two  to  three  feet — the  top  of  the  pipe,  I  should 
say. 

Mr.  Soribner :  That  is,  the  gas-pipes  i 

The  Witness  :  Yes,  sir ;  the  ^as-pipes. 

Q.  And  each  of  these  pipes,  of  course,  has  its  con- 
nections with  various  houses  or  buildings  ?  A.  Yes, 
sin 

Q.  They  run  across  at  right  angles,  I  suppose— 

360  the  connections  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  the  main  supply  of  the  gas  companies 
brought  down  Broadway  and  from  there  distrib- 
uted into  the  other  streets?  A.  Well,  the  New 
York  Company,  I  think  they  make  their  gas  over  at 
about  the  foot  of  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street, 
and  they  usually  come  down,  where  they  can,  down 
Broadway ;  yes,  sir ;  but  how  much  of  the  main 
pipes  come  down  that  I  cannot  tell ;  I  think  yon 
will  find  that  one  of  the  companies  has  got  a  20- 
inch  pipe  through  here,  and  one  a  16-inch  pipe. 

Q.  In  Broadway  here  at  Chambers  Street!  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  right  here. 

Q.  Now,  how  is  it  above  Chambers  Street— 
between  there  and  Fourteenth  Street  ?  A.  Well,  it 
is  prettv  much  the  same  with  the  gas-pipes,  1 
think,  though  there  is  this  new  company 
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Q.  The  Manhattan?    A.  No,   the  Manhattan  is  361 
there ;  but  the  other  one  above  here. 

Q.  Metropolitan  i  A.  No,  sir ;  the  Municipal ; 
they  are  coming  down ;  they  have  commenced ; 
they  are  down  below  Fourteenth  Street,  but  how  far 
down  I  don't  know. 

Q.  That  is,  from  Fourteenth  Street  to  Chambers 
Street  there  are  three  or  more  companies  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  and  there  will  be  this  other. 

Q.  There  will  be  four  companies  with  their  diflPer- 
ent  lines  i  A.  There  will  be  three  certainly  ;  there 
are  three. 

Q.  And  each  of  them  having  two  sets  of  pipes  1 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  have  spoken  about  something  for 
transmitting  telegraphic  messages ;  that  is,  as  I  un- 
derstand you,  a  conduit,  or  pneumatic  tube,  or 
something  of  that  kind  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  that  i!  A.  That  I  don' t  know  what 
part  of  the  street  it  is  in  ;  that  has  been  put  down, 
really,  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  city. 

Q.  But  it  runs  down  Broadway  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Scribner :  Below  Chambers  Street,  isn'  t  it  ? 

The  Witness :  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  runs  from  the  Western  Union  ?  A.  Those 
pneumatic  tubes  go  from  the  Western  Union  up  to 
the  hotels  at  Twenty- third  Street,  I  think ;  and  tney 
go  down  to  Wall  street  ?  A.  And  they  go  down  to 
Wall  Street. 

Q.  And  to  the  new  Western  Union  Office,   in 
Twenty -third  Streets    A.  Yes,  sir;  those  are  the  363 » 
pneumatic  tubes. 

Q.  Then,  besides  that,  there  are  the  electric  wire 
svstems  for  telephones  and  electric  lights  and  elec- 
tric messages,  which  are  now  to  some  extent  under 
Broadway  H  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  know  how  much 
of  that  there  is ;  that  is  what  I  had  reference  to, 
when  I  spoke  about  something  being  put  down  since 
1  have  been  away. 

Q.  But  the  pneumatic  tubes  were  put  down  during 
your  time  \    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  pneumatic  tubes. 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  recent  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, compelling  all  vrires  of  telephone  and  tele- 
graph and  lighting  companies  to  be  underground 
Before  the  Ist  of  January,  1886,  aren'  t  you  'i  A.  I 
know  that  such  an  Act  was  passed. 

Q.  Do  you,  know  what  part  of  the  city  the  com- 
panies are  proposing  to  occupy  for  the  purpose  of 
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364   laying  their  wires  or  their  lines  ?    A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  consulted  about  it  at  all  i 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  more  favorable  place  for  them  to 
occupy  than  up  and  down  Broadway,  considering 
the  convenience  of  their  business  and  offices  i  A. 
As  I  say,  i  never  took  time  to  look  into  that. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  what  portions  of  Broadway  are 
occupied  by  the  steam-heating  companies  and  their 
system  of  pipes  ?  A.  My  recollection  is  that  they 
extend  about  from  Warren  Street  here  down,  not 
quite  to  the  Battery. 

Q.  Prom  Warren  Street  down,  not  quite  to  the  Bat- 
tery ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  exist  there  in  the  way  of  steani- 
ggg   heating  pipes '(    A.  Pipe,  I  think,  extending  all  the 
way  down ;  one  pipe  all  the  way  down  ;  the  pipes 
are  in  a  brick  passage,  which  occupy  some  consider- 
able space  in  the  street. 

Q.  That  is  a  pipe  which  is  placed  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  steam  from  the  boiler,  so  to 
speak,  down  in  the  vicinity  of  Cortlandt  Street,  to 
the  various  buildings  that  are  heated  by  this  com- 
pany?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Scribner  :  There  are  two  lines  of  those  pipes. 

Q.  There  is  also  another  line  of  pipes,  of  another 
company ;  I  don't  know  that  it  is  now  in  prac- 
tical operation,  but  which  had  its  works  on  the  East 
side  'L    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  location  of  those  pipes  i 
36P    A.  I  think  there  is  only  a  small  portion  of  those 
on  Broadway. 

Q.  Now,  these  steam  conduct  ore  are  made,  neces- 
sarily, very  strong,  are  they  not,  to  withstand  the 
pressure  that  is  upon  them  ?  A.  That  is  what 
they  should  be ;  I  suppose  they  are. 

Q.   Yes,  sir  ;  you  suppose  they  are  i    A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  their  being  iron  pipes,  wound 
around  and  covered  in  a  brick  vault — bncked  up;  that 
is,  as  I  understood  you  i  A.  They  are  pipes  ;  yes, 
sir,  protected  by  other  materials,  and  put  into  a 
brick  vault ;  brick  outside  of  them  entirely. 

Q.  Now,  where  do  they  stand  in  the  street  {  A. 
Well,  they  stand,  I  think — all  those  that  I  have 
noticed  while  they  were  being  put  down,  were 
run  between  the  centre  of  the  street  and  the  curb. 

Q.  Not  close  up  to  the  curb  i    No,  sir. 

Q.  But  along  generally  to  the  centre  of  the  street  i 
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A.  Yes,  sir :  as  near  as  tliey  could  get  to  the  centre.    367 

Q.  And  they  came  in  and  found  the  same  diffi- 
culty that  other  persons  did — that  the  ground  is 
partially  occupied— and  they  took  the  best  place 
they  could  find,  I  suppose  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  took 
the  best  place  they  could  get. 

Q.  Is  tne  location  of  these  various  pipes  under  the 
streets  of  New  York  all  in  the  control  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  ^  A.  They  undertake  to  control 
it ;  I  believe  they  intend  to  ;  they  claim  the  right 
to ;  they  fix  the  location  where  a  party  is  authorized 
to  put  the  pipe  in  the  street ;  they  arrange  to  fix  a 
place  where  it  can  be  put  without  interfering  with 
the  other  pipes. 

Q.  So  that  the  Board  of  Public  Works  have  cor- 
rect maps  or  charts  as  to  the  underlying  parts  of  368 
the  city,  as  far  as  the  streets  are  concerned  i  A. 
They  have,  very  nearly,  I  suppose  ;  yes,  sir,  but  not 
entirely ;  because  the  gas-pipes  were  for  years  laid 
without  any  reference  to  the  department  at  all,  and 
I  don't  think  there  was  any  record  kept  at  all. 

Q.  So  when  you  begin  digging  it  is  uncertain  what 
particular  pipe  you  will  strike  farst  i?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  deep  below  the  street  surface  are  these 
steam-pipes  i  A.  I  think  they  are  down  about 
seven  feet — six  or  seven  feet. 

Q.  Is  not  Broadway  substantially  the  main  artery 
for  everything  that  is  conducted  underground,  nortn 
and  south,  between  Fourteenth  Street  and  the  Bat- 
tery, as  well  as  for  everything  that  is  conducted 
abovegronnd  ?  A.  There  is  more  of  what  you  speak  369 
of  in  Broadway,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  street 
below  Fourteenth  Street. 

Q.  Then  below  Fourteenth  Street,  Broadway  is 
occupied  nndereround  more  than  any  other  street  ? 
A.  ^  es,  sir— I  think  so. 

Q.  And  it  is  also  occupied  abovegronnd  more 
than  any  other  street— isn'  t  it  'i    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In  the  daytime  il    A.  In  the  daytime, 
Q.  Mr.  Campbell,  where  do  you  live  ?    A.  I  live 
up  at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  Street. 

Q.  Where  do  you  have  your  oflSce  ?    A.  I  have 
an  oflBce  now  in  Great  Jones  Street. 
Q.  Great  Jones  Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  often  come  down  town  i    A.    Every 
da  V  when  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me, 
Q.  How  do  you  ordinarily  come  down- town  ?    A. 
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370  I  ordinarly  come  down-tow-n  by  the  elevated  road 
to  Bleecker  Street  and  walk  over. 

Q.  Walk  over  from  there  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  often  come  below  Great  Jones  Street  i 
A.  Probably  every  day  that  I  comedowD-town. 

Q,  How  do  you  come  down  from  there  ordinarily! 
A.  Well,  I  sometimes  take  the  omnibns  and  some- 
times I  walk,  and  sometimes  1  come  down  on  the 
Fourth  Avenue  ;  it  all  depends  upon  where  I  want 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to-day  ?  A.  I  walked 
down  to-day. 

Q.  What  determines  the  wa^  you  come  down 
from  Great  Jones  Street  i  A.  Tne  qnestion  of  the 
point  I  want  to  reach  down-town. 
„_  Q.  That  is,  if  you  want  to  go  to  a  point  nearest 
on  the  route  of  the  stages,  as  they  branch  off  into 
different  streets,  you  take  the  stages !  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Otherwise  you  take  the  care  if  you  don'l 
walk  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  up-town  where  you 
now  live  (    A.  Three 'or  four  months. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  city  did  you  live  in  before 
the  elevated  roads  were  built^ — say  ten  years  ago  i  A. 
Well,  before  I  moved  up-town  I  lived  in  Jfedison 
Avenue  between  Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth 
Streets. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  down-town  then  i    A.  Some- 
times I  took  the  cars  right  in  front  of  my  door,  and 
372  sometimes  I  come  over  to  the  Sixth   Avenue  and 
sometimes  to  the  Third. 

Q.  To  the  elevated  roads  (    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  von  recently  lived  in  New  York  as  low 
down  as  Thirty -fourth  "street ;  A.  No,  sir;  I  have 
not. 

Q.  Yon  have  spoken.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  the  fact 
that  in  your  opinion  after  trucks  get  accustomed  to 
horse-cars  on  Broadway,  they  wotdd  more  or  less 
track  behind  each  other,  as  I  understood  you  {  A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Why  would  they  come  to  do  that  i  A. 
Because  the  ordinary  rule  of  travel,  you  know,  is. 
in  a  street,  to  keep  to  the  right ;  and  if  they  had 
cars  there  running  in  the  street,  and  if  you  were 
driving  up  Broadway  you  would  probably  bring  one 
of  your  wneels  inside  of  the  rails  of  the  cars,  and 
trot  along  with  the  cars  which  run  ordinarily  abont 
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six  miles  an  hour,  and  if  you  had  a  team  you  would   373 

keep  outside. 

Q.  That  is,  you  think  the  tendency  of  cars  on 
Broadway,  would  be  to  make  two  lines  of  travel  on 
Broadway,  as  it  were,  one  going  on  the  right  hand 
up  and  the  other  on  the  left  hand  down  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  that  the  tendency  of  trucks  and  vehicles 
would  be  to  get  in  behind  tne  cars  and  follow  them? 
A.  Trucks  with  heavy  loads  would  probably  keep 
outside,  between  the  curb  and  the  rail. 

Q.  Now,  in  any  such  business  of  travelling  be- 
hind—following  your  leader,  as  it  were — in  a  con- 
tinous  line  of  t£at  kind,  it  is  the  slowest  one  that 
really  determines  the  speed  of  the  column ;  is  it 
not  i    A.  Yes,  sir.  374 

Q.  So  that  anything  in  that  column  that  was  slow, 
or  that  would  impede  it,  would  block  up  the  whole 
way  i    A.  It  would  keep  them  back. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean,  keep  everything  back 
that  was  behind.    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  result  of  that  would  be  that  the  blocking 
of  any  portion  would  keep  back  what  was  behind 
it ;  would  it  not  i    A.  Unless  they  turned  out. 

Q.  Unless,  they  turned  out,  yes.    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  facility  for  a  horse-car  to  turn  out 
is,  of  course,  verv  limited  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  at  all  practicable?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  about  that ;  I  have  been  in  a  car  when  the 
driver  has  turned  his  horses  and  drew  his  car  right 
out  and  drove  up  a  hill.  375 

Q.  Well,  I  have ;  but  that  is  not  what  I  call  facil- 
ity ;  but  they  do  do  it.    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  were  in  a  car  when  it  left  its  track, 
and  went  in  a  side  street  and  came  up  an  other 
streets    A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  simply  been  in  a  car  when  for  some 
temporary  reason  it  has  gone  around  another  car  ? 
A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  the  extent  of  the  diver- 
gence from  the  main  track  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  car  is,  of  course,  much  more  difficult  to 
divert  from  its  regular  track  han  an  omnibus  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  car  is  much  more  difficult  to  get  around 
any  obstruction  than  an  omnibus  ?    A.   YeSj  sir. 

Q.  And  a  car,  if  it  was  blocked,  would  have  verv 
much  less  facility  for  getting  away  from  the  block 
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376   or  from  avoiding  it  than  an  omnibus  'i  A.  You  are 
getting  into  too  much  fine  work  for  me. 

Q.  I  understand ;  but  not  too  fine  for  you,  Mr. 
Campbell ;  you  must  have  had  a  great   deal  finer 
work  than  this.  A.  Well,  these  are  mere  questions 
of  opinion. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  all  that  I  want — your  opinion; 
now  I  will  just  have  the  question  repeated  by  the 
stenographer. 

(Question  rejieated),  A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  Broadway  of  such  width,  Mr. 
Campbell,  that  if  there  was  a  double  track  for  horse- 
cars  up  and  down  Broadway,  say  below  Canal 
Street,  or  below  Chambers  Street,  or  say  between 
2JJ  Canal  Street  and  Wall  Street,  that  it  would  be  i>rac- 
tically  impossible  to  load  or  unload  heavy  articles 
of  merchandise  into  or  from  trucks  standing  end- 
wise to  the  curb,  without  obstructing  the  cars  that 
were  passing  on  the  track  nearest  to  the  curb  (  A. 
Well,  a  truck  standing  that  way  would  obstruct 
any  travel  between  the  car  and  the  curb. 

Q.  It  would  obstruct  any  travel  between  the  car 
and  the  curb ;  that  is  certain.  A.  Yes,  sir ;  de- 
pends on  the  construction  of  the  truck. 

Q.  But  wouldn't  it  also  obstruct  any  travel  on 
the  track  ?  A.  Well,  as  I  say,  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  construction,  trucks  would  rather  vary  in 
length  ;  they  would  have  about  ten  feet,  I  suppose— 
ten  or  twelve  feet  between  the  car  and  the  curb. 
378  Q,  So  that  you  do  not  consider  that  you  are  ex- 
pert enough  on  the  length  of  trucks  or  loads  to  an- 
swer that  question  ;  is  that  what  you  mean  to  say  1 
A.  Well,  I  mean  to  say  just  what  I  have  said — what 
I  did  say. 

Q.  The  querv  is  whether  the  loading  of  trucks 
would  or  would  not  obstruct  the  cars  ?  A.  Well,  I 
say  I  am  not  posted  on  the  length  of  trucks ;  I  know 
that  they  vary  in  length. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  on  the  record 
— that  you  are  no  expert  on  trucks.  A.  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  an  expert  on  anything. 

Q.  Mr.  Campbell,  let  me  ask  you  this  question,  on 
which  you  are  perhaps  an  expert :  Isn't  it  true  that 
Broadway  is  very  often,  below  Fourteenth  Street, 
torn  up  by  reason  of  the  necessity  of  repairs  to  ex- 
isting underground  passages,  or  by  the  necessity  or 
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desirabUity  of  putting  down  new  ones  ?     A.  Yes,    379 

sir. 

Q.  And  of  making  connections  between  houses 
and  sewers,  and  making  connections  with  all  these 
main  pipes  that  you  have  spoken  of  i  A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it,  in  your  judgment,  probable  that 
that  necessity  of  tearing  up  Broadway  will  go  on  in- 
creasing more  and  more  as  the  cit^  increases  or 
grows  larger  ?    A.  I  do  not  think  it  will  decrease. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  will  decrease  ?  A.  No,  I 
don't. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  it  will  not  decrease  ?  A. 
Because  1  think  it  has  been  increasing,  as  far  as  my 
recollection  goes  and  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
op  to  this  time. 

Q.  And  the  probabilities,  of  course,  are  that  these  38O 
things  that  have  b€«n  underground  so  long  are  more 
or  less  wearing  out  and  deteriorating,  and  may  have 
to  be  replaced  in  some  instances,  or  be  repaired ; 
isn't  that  so  ?  A.  I  don' t  know  of  any  machinery  or 
anything  else  that  did  not  give  out  in  time. 

Q,  And  the  mere  growth  of  business  and  the  de- 
mands for  underground  passages  in  itself  necessi- 
tates the  tearing  up  of  Broadway  from  time  to 
time  ?  A.  That  will,  unless  they  open  up  other  av- 
enues. 

Q.  The  only  help  that  you  see  for  that  trouble  is 
the  opening  up  of  other  avenues  north  and  south 
between  Broadway  and  the  water,  I  suppose  i  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Now,  you  have  spoken  of  this  continual  tear-  331 
ing  up  of  Broadway  from  time  to  time ;  isn't  this 
much  more  likely  to  interfere  with  the  running  of 
horse-cars,  if  there  ever  should  be  any  on  Broad- 
way, than  it  would  be  with  the  running  of  omni- 
buses if  A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  of  the 
tearing  up  that  would  necessarily  interfere  with  the 
running  of  the  cars ;  it  is  mer.ly  a  question  of  care 
where  they  tear  up  to  get  to  the  work:  below. 

Q.  But  if  they  are  tearing  up  one  of  these  big 
steam  pipes  that  run,  as  I  understand  it,  very  near 
where  the  norse-car  tracks  would  be,  do  you  mean 
to  say  that  one  of  these  pipes  could  be  laid  or  taken 
up  or  practically  repaired  without  interfering  with 
all  travel  on  that  car  track  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  it 
could  be  done. 

Q.  Then  as  long  as  one  of  those  things  was  being 
put  down  or  taken  up  or  repaired  there  practically 
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382  would  be  no  horse-car  travel  on  Broadway,  would 
there  ?  A.  Now,  you  are  getting  too  far  along 
again  for  me. 

Q.  I  am  getting  too  far  along  for  you  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  A.  I  mean  that 
I  do  not  know  why  they  should  not  use  one  track 
around  for  the  time  being. 

Q.  Use  one  track  ?    A .  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  both  cars  go  up  and  down  on  a  single 
track — cars  going  each  way  using  that  one  track  i 
A.  Yes,  sir,  to  pass  that  place. 

Q.  Well,  what  would  the  result  of  that  be ;  let  us 
suppose  an  instance ;  supjKJse  between  Pulton 
Street  and  Pine  Street  they  were  putting  in  one  of 

383  those  steam  pipes  right  straight  under  where  the  car 
tracks  were,  or  one  of  these  big  pipes  (I  don't  care 
whether  it  is  a  steam  pit)e),  the  result  would  1^ 
that  their  digging  up  that  place  would  make  it  im- 
possible  for  cars  to  be  there  ?  A.  If  they  were  go- 
mg  to  put  it  under  there,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  they  were  digging  up  on  th*? 
right  hand  side  going  down,  and  throwing  the  dirt 
to  the  right,  that  would  be  blocking  up  everything 
between  the  car  track  and  the  curb,  wouldn't  itf 
A.  I  am  not  good  at  suppositions. 

Q.  Mr.  Campbell,  haven't  you  been  down  on  Broad- 
way below  Fulton  Street  within  the  last  two  years, 
and  seen  that  street  impassable  by  reason  of  ch'ange> 
that  were  taking  place  underground?    A.    I  have 

384  seen  a  CTeat  deal  of  obstruction  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  haven't  you  seen  it  to  that  extent,  Mr. 
Campbell  i    A.  To  what  extent  ? 

Q.  To  the  extent  of  the  width  of  Broadway— to 
the  extent  that  the  width  of  Broadway  was  block- 
aded ?  A.  No;  scarcely  that ;  but  I  have  seen  very 
nearly  that. 

Q.  Well,  when  it  was  blockaded,  as  you  have  seen 
it,  wasn't  it  blockaded  in  such  a  way  that  horse-car 
travel  would  have  been  impracticable  there  i  A 
Well,  that  I  don't  recollect  enough  about,  becau-^e 
I  was  not  looking  at  that ;  but  it  would  have  been 
very  troublesome. 

Q.  In  the  situation  that  you  did  see  it,  was  it  not 
the  fact  then  that  all  the  travel  in  that  part  of 
Broadway  was  compelled,  the  best  way  it  could,  to 
get  through  a  space  that  was  only  half  the  width 
of  Broadway?    A.  Well,  I  should  think  there  wau* 
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not  much  more  than  half  of  Broadway  that  was   385 
passable. 

Q.  Now,  then,  when  these  things  were  going  on 
in  Broadway,  which  jrou  have  seen  going  on  in  the 
past,  and  Broadway  is  being  dug  up  and  put  down 
again,  isn't  it,  in  your  judgment,  certain  that  such 
goings  on  (to  speiak  perhaps  a  little  slang) — ^that 
such  goings  on  in  Broadway  would  interfere  very 
much  more  with  the  ordinary  passage  of  horse-cars 
than  it  would  with  the  ordinary  passage  of  omni- 
buses or  vehicles  on  wheels  ?  A.  Irerhaps  I  should, 
in  going  back  to  that  other  question  you  were  talk- 
ing about,  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  City  Depart- 
ment would  allow  two  blocks  continuously  to  be 
due  up — that  is  what  your  supposition  is — ^from 
Pulton  to  Pine ;  I  do  not  think  they  would  allow  oo/» 
that  much  to  be  torn  up  at  one  time  ;  I  do  not  think 
they  ever  allow  more  than  one  block  at  a  time  to  be 
torn  up. 

Q.  Suppose  one  block  at  a  time  is  only  torn  up, 
my  question  is  whether  that  one  block  would  not 
intenere  more  with  the  ordinary  business  of  horse- 
cars  Xm  that  line  than  it  would  with  the  ordinary 
travel  of  omnibus  lines,  for  the  time  being  i  A.  It 
might. 

Q.  Of  course  it  would  not  aflfect  it  after  it  had 
ended,  or  before  it  had  begun,  but  while  it  existed 
it  would,  wouldn't  it?  A.  Well,  I  say  that  would 
be  exactly  the  question,  as  to  where  they  deposited 
it,  &c. 

Q.  But  as  far  as  it  did  exist,  it  would  exist  as  an    387 
impediment  to  the  horse-car  line  more  than  it  would 
to  an  omnibus  line,  wouldn'  t  it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  it  ever  did  happen  that  the  whole  street 
was  blockaded,  that  would  absolutely  put  a  stop  to 
horse-car  travel  ?    A.  Through  that  street— yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  on  that  line  ?  A.  I  suppose  if  the  whole 
street  was  obstructed  it  would  prevent  all  travel. 

Q.  But  omnibuses  could  go  down  one  block  and 
turn  around  and  come  back  on  their  line  again  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  go  off  on  another  street. 

Q.  And  you  have  often  known  them  to  do  that  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  horse-cars  wouldn't  have  that  facility,  and 
wouldn't  do  it  ?    A.  No,  sir  ;  I  should  think  not. 

Q.  1  ou  have  spoken  about  certain  of  these  pipes 
as  being  a  certain  distance  below  the  surface ;  do 
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you  mean  below  the  surface  of  the  pavement — upper 
pavement  J    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  below  the  surface  of  the  lower  pave- 
ment '(  A.  Oh,  no  ;  the  surface  is  the  surface  of  the 
street ;  that  is  what  I  mean  by  surface. 

Q.  The  paved  surface  t  A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  paved 
surface — the  top  of  the  pavement. 

Q.  The  pavement  on  Broadway  to-day  is  called 
what — what  is  the  ordinary  name  of  it — isn't  there 
a  name  to  it  i  A.  VVTien  tnat  was  put  down  they 
called  it  CJidday's  patent  pavement. 

Q.  It  consists  of  blocks  of  stone  that  are  about 
how  deep,  as  they  lay  l  A.  I  think  they  are  about 
eight  inches. 

Q,  Does  Broadway  need  paving  now,  in  your 
opinion?  A,  I  think  it  wants  to  be  repaved  or 
relaid. 

Q.  Prom  where  to  where  ?  A.  Up  to  Fourteenth 
Street. 

Q.  When  was  it  paved  last't  A.  It  must  have 
been  fifteen  years  ago,  I  think. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  certain  of  that,  Mr.  Campbell— 
hasn't  Broadway  been  i-epaved  from  Fourt4*nth 
Street,  certainly  to  Chamoers  Street,  witliin  ten 
years  'i  A.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  was  1868  or  1869  it 
was  finished  ;  but  it  was  in  the  sixties,  anyway, 

Q.  And  it  was  new  pavements    A.  Yes,  sii'. 

Q.  And  consisted  of  granite  blocks  laid  on  edge  i 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  laid  on  gravel^  or  sand  ;  coarse  gravel 
as  a  cushion  between  that  and  a  bed  of  concrete  that 
is  under  that. 

Q.  At  the  time  Broadway  was  repaved,  say  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  is  now  in  a  situation  that  it  needs 
repavement  again  i    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Why  is  that — because  of  faulty  laying?  A, 
No,  sir ;  it  is  the  wear  and  tear  on  it ;  the  qualities 
of  the  stone  are  different  in  different  parts  of  it. 

Q.  But  it  was  intended  to  be  well  laid,  and  was 
well  laid,  so  far  as  you  know?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  but 
the  quality  of  stone  in  some  parts  of  it  is  better  than 
in  otners. 

Q.  Well,  better  because  they  happen  to  be  better, 
or  why  'i  A.  No  ;  better  quality  of  material ;  the 
blocks  were  aU  granite,  but  granite  varies  in  quality. 

Q.  It  happens  that  granite  from  one  quarry-  differs 
from  that  of  another,  or  even  granite  from  the  same 
quarry  differs  in  hardness  t  A.  That  was  the  diffi- 
culty, that  some  was  softer  than  other. 
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Q.  And  that  wasn' t  anything  that  could  have  very   391 
well  been  prevented  in  the  laying  of  the  pavement  ? 
A.  It  could  have  been  prevented  if  they  had  required 
the  stone  to  come  all  60m  one  quarry. 

Q.  But  what  if  they  all  came  from  one  quarry  ? 
A.  Then  they  would  have  had  a  unifonn  quality. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  better  pavement  for  the 
use  of  Broadway,  between  Fourteenth  Street  and 
the  Battery,  than  now  exists  upon  it  ?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Now,  the  change  that  ought  to  be  made  in 
Broadway  now — the  thing  that  is  needed  about  the 

Eavement— is  what,  Mr.  Campbell  ?  A.  It  wants  to 
e  taken  ud  and  relaid,  or  the  stone  turned  over, 
and  where  tney  are  not  good  thrown  out  and  others 
put  in. 

Q.  Isn't  it  your  opinion,  Mr.  Campbell^  that 
Broadway  is  having  so  much  travel  upon  it  that 
even  with  the  best  possible  pavement  that  you  know 
of  for  Broadway,  it  would  necessitate  the  repave- 
ment  or  tearing  up  of  Broadway  to  turn  the  edges 
of  the  stone  at  least  once  in  fifteen  years  ?  A.  Well, 
that  18  rather  a  delicate  question ;  if  this  work,  as 
some  of  the  stones  showed  small  depressions,  had 
been  attended  to  and  taken  up  and  replaced  in  time, 
the  street  might  have  been  maintained  in  good  order 
right  up^to  tne  present  time,  and  so  along  if  it  was 
kept  in  repair ;  after  a  stone  gets  down,  every  omni- 
bus that  comes  along,  or  carriage  that  comes  along, 
strikes  it  and  continuously  makes  a  much  worse 
place,  and  in  time  it  makes  there  a  bad  place  in  the 
pavement,  whereas  had  it  been  attended  to  in  the  393 
first  place  when  it  began  to  settle  in  that  point,  and 
if  the  stone  had  been  taken  up  and  replaced  it  would 
have  been  all  ri^ht ;  it  might  have  been  if  it  had 
been  followed  up  in  that  wav. 

Q.  But  as  it  is  practically  foUow^ed  up  and  has 
been,  as  you  have  seen  by  your  experience  in  the 
city,  isn't  it  true  that  in  your  judgment,  with  the 
be.st  pavement  possible  on  Broadway,  it  will  need  to 
be  repaved  substantially  once  in  every  fifteen  years  ? 
A.  Well,  I  should  say  it  would  not  need  repaving, 
hut  relaying. 

Q.  ''Relaying"  is  the  word?  A.  Yes,  sir;  be- 
cause a  great  many  of  those  stone  could  be  turned 
and  used  over  again. 

Q.  It  would  need  relaying  then  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it 
would  practically  need  relaying  of  the  whole  of  it, 
if  it  was  not  followed  up  by  repairs  continually. 
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394  Q.  Now,  in  your  judgment,  would  not  the  relayin<j 
of  Broadway  or  the  repaying  of  it,  interfere  Very 
much  more  with  travel  by  means  of  cars  (if  there 
ever  should  be  any  on  there)  than  it  would  with  the 
travel  by  means  of  omnibuses  ?  A.  It  could  be  re- 
layed right  along  under  a  contract,  and  it  would  be 
if  it  was  being  relayed  in  that  way  under  contracts 
though  I  don't  know  that  it  would,  either,  because 
it  would  not  aflfect  the  foundation  ;  you  would  mere- 
ly relay  between  the  tracks  and  the  curb. 

Q.  That  is,  your  idea  is  you  would  lay  one  side  at 
a  time?  A.  Between  the  tracks  there  is  a  pave- 
ment ;  you  wouldn'  t  take  that  up  and  relay  it,  be- 
cause they  would  keep  it  in  order — ^the  parties 
usually  do,  between  the  tracks,  themselves. 

395  Q.  But  the  question  is  practically  whether  or  not 
the  paving  of  Broadway,  or  the  relaying  of  pave- 
ment, or  the  doing  of  anything  to  the  pavement  of 
Broadway  that  is  substantially  a  renewal  of  it,  would 
not,  in  your  judgment,  cause  more  obstruction  to 
horse-car  lines  than  it  would  to  omnibus  lines  ?  A. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  would. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  when  Broadway  was  last 
paved  from  Fourteenth  Street  to  the  Battery,  that 
whole  blocks  of  the  street  were  blockaded  for  weeks, 
and  that  there  was  no  travel  on  those  blocks  at  the 
time — ^neither  by  omnibuses  nor  by  wagons* nor  any- 
thing else  ?  A.  I  know  that  it  was  paved  in  separate 
blocks ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  It  was  paved  in  separate  blocks  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

396       Q.  When  it  was  so  paved  in  separate  blocks  it  was 

blockaded  absolutely  in  those  blocks  'i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  such  a  situation  horse-cars  could  not 
do  anything,  could  they  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Then  tf  Broadway  is  repaved  or  relayed,  as  it 
has  been  repaved  or  relayed,  such  horse-car  travel 
would  be  absolutely  prevented  ?  A.  I  don' t  say  that; 
I  say  that  it  couldirt  be  so,  because  the  horse-oar 
company's  tracks  would  not  be  taken  up,  as  thev 
always  Keep  the  street  between  their  rails  in  repair 
themselves ;  there  would  only  be  relaying  outside  of 
the  tracks  of  the  horse- cars — between  them  and  the 
curb. 

Q.  And  between  the  tracks?  A.  Between  the 
tracks  I  think  there  is  only  five  feet  ordinarily,  and 
I  think  they  would  cover  that. 

Q.  You  think  the  horse -car  people  would  cover 
that  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  would  cover  that. 
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Q.  Your  idea  is  that  if  there  were  horse-cars  in  397 
Broadway  that  there  would  not  be  a  gang  of  laborers 
marching  up  and  down  Broadway  as  they  did  when 
Broadway  was  rejyaved  before  ?  "A.  No,  but  Broad- 
way when  it  was  repaved  heretofore  had  to  be  taken 
up  and  a  bed  of  concrete  was  put  clear  across  the 
street 

Commissioner  Harris :  Where  would  the  travel 
po  in  such  a  case  ?  Suppose  one  side  of  the  railroad 
on  Broadway  (assuming  there  was  a  railroad)  and 
then  assuming  that  on  one  side — on  the  west  side, 
for  instance  -the  travel  goes  down,  and  on  the  east 
side  it  comes  up — or  reverse  it,  it  don't  make  any 
difference  ;  suppose  that  the  west  side  was  being  re- 
paved  or  torn  up  to  repair  the  pipes,  where  would 
the  travel  on  that  side  during  that  period  go  ?  398 

The  Witness :  It  would  be  forced  on  to  the  track 
and  follow  the  cars  on  that  track. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  the  horse.cars  are  keeping  some 
contract  that  tney  have  made  with  the  City  and  are 
Fvpairing  their  tracks ;  now,  does  not  the  repairing 
of  those  tracks  in  the  same  way  block  up  Broadway, 
and  to  the  same  extent  ?  A.  I  have  ridden  on  cars 
a  preat  many  times,  but  I  have  never  stopped  five 
minutes  or  three  minutes  for  any  repairs  on  tiie 
tracks. 

Q.  Mr.  Campbell,  you  say  you  have  not  been  ob- 
structed by  horse-cars  repairing  their  own  tracks  ?  A. 
In  riding  m  cars,  I  say,  not  to  any  extent ;  not  more 
than  a  minute  or  two. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Campbell,  so  far  as  Broadway  is  a  399 
street  and  adapted  for  a  thoroughfare,  isn't  it  true 
that  between  Fourteenth  Street  and  the  Battery 
there  is  no  street  that  can  now  relieve  it  very  much 
of  such  travel  as  goes  on  wheels  ?  A.  Well,  there  is 
Fifth  Avenue  across  Washington  Square,  and  South 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  West  Broadway,  which  would 
ivlieve  it  down — could  relieve  it,  and  does,  I  think, 
now,  to  some  extent,  down  as  far  as  Chambers 
Street ;  and  from  there  down  the  street  narrows ;  but 
there  is  no  street  that  I  know  of  between  Fourteenth 
Street  and  the  Battery  that  could  carry  as  much 
traffic  on  it  as  Broadway  now  carries. 

Q.  Is  there  any  street  below  Chambers  Street  that 
has  any  practical  value  now,  or  that  would  have,  as  a 
street  which  could  relieve  Broadway  of  its  travel  ? 
A.  Well,  South  Church  Street  would  relieve  it  for  a 
IK)rtion  of  the  way  there,  and  if  it  was  widened  out 
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4  )0  between  that  and  up  above,  up  to  Chambers,  I  sup- 
pose it  would ;  but  there  is  none  that  I  know  of 
really  that  very  much  could  relieve  it. 

Q.  Below  Chambers  Street  'i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  below 
Chambers  Street. 

Q.  Have  you  in  connection  with  the  Public  Works 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  Department  of  Street 
Cleaning?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know,  as  an  engineer  condu'^ting  the  af- 
fairs of  the  city,  it  is  very  difficult  in  winter  to  k**ep 
the  streets  of  New  York  clear  of  snow  ?  A.  It  is  at 
times. 

Q.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  keep  clear  of  snow 
the  streets  where  there  are  horse  cars  than  the  streets 
where  there  are  no  horse-cars,  isn't  it  i    A.  Not  that 

401  I  am  aware  of  ;  it  can  be  removed  from  the  streets 
whether  the  horse- cars  are  there  or  not. 

Q.  But,  practically,  it  is  not  removed  out  of  any 
streets  of  New  York,  or  never  has  been  in  your  ex- 
jienence,  except  to  a  certain  extent  in  Broadway 
and  Fifth  Avenue  and  Wall  Street,  i)erhaps.  A. 
That  is  practically  all.  j 

Q.  That  is  practically  all  that  you  have  seen.  A. 
Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Campbell,  how  many  years  is  it  since 
the  Department  have  begun  removing  the  snow,  or 
attempting  to  remove  it,  from  Broadway  in  the  Win- 
ter time.  A.  Well,  I  don't  recollect  of  anything 
being  done  before,  I  think,  1872. 

Q.  1872  (    A.  Yes,  sir ;  somewheres  back  there : 

402  I  don' t  recollect  exactly. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  ago,  Mr.  Campbell,  that  the 
stages  in  Winter  time  were  running  on  runners  up 
ana  down  Broadway  i  A.  That  I  cannot  tell  yon, 
but  a  good  many  years  ago. 

Q.  Isn'  t  the  general  tendency  of  travel,  and  the 
general  situation  of  the  streets *of  New  York,  such 
in  Winter  time  that  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground 
the  tendency  of  travel  of  loaded  teams,  or  of  traTel 
for  mere  passenger  purposes,  so  far  as  it  consists  in 
independent  vehicles,  is  that  it  seeks  Broadway  and 
avoids  side  streets  i  A.  I  never  have  known  any 
man  driving  a  team  that  did  not  look  for  what  he 
thought  was  the  best  road  to  drive  on,  unless  he  had 
some  specific  object  in  another  direction. 

Q.  \  ou  think  all  drivers  of  teams  that  you  know 
go  to  where  they  believe  is  the  best  road  i  A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q  Isn't  Broadway  in  Winter  time,  when  there  is    103 
snow  on  the  ground,  the  best  road  up  and  down  from 
Fourteenth  Street  to  the  Battery  ?    A.  The  best  road 
for  wheels,  I  think. 
Q.  The  best  road  for  wheels  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  isn't  it  proportionately  a  much  better  road 
in  Winter  time  than  it  is  in  Summer  time,  assuming 
that  there  is  snow  on  the  ground  ?    A.  I  don't  know 
that  it  is  any  better,  except  when  it  is  cleaned  out. 
Q.  Well,  if  it  is  cleaned  out,  then  it  is  better  i  A. 
Ygo  sir 

Q.  And  isn't  it  attempted  now  by  the  city  govern 
ment,  and  hasn't  it  been  for  the  last  ten  years,  to  re- 
move the  snow  from  Broadway  as  soon  as  possible 
after  a  snowstorm  *     A.  I  don't  know  how  far  back  ; 
for  several  years.  404 

Q.  And  the  custom  still  exists,  as  far  as  you 
know  (    A    "Yes  sir 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  a  horse-car  line  in  a  street  of 
New  York,  so  far  as  you  know,  piles  up  the  snow  on 
each  side  of  the  tracks  and  makes  the  street  more 
impassable  than  usu^  for  vehicles  f  A.  I  know 
that  has  been  the  case,  as  %r  as  I  know ;  throwing 
the  snow  from  the  snow-plow  oflE  on  the  sides. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  never  yourself  have  driven  a 
team  np  and  down  Broadway,  Mr.  Campbell  ?  A. 
Casually  a  horse  and  carriage. 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  you  have  driven  your  horses  up  and 
down  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  some  time  ago  that  the  loaded  teams 
in  going  up  and  down  Broadway,  as  I  understood   405 
you,  would  keep  their  wheels  in  between  the  tracks : 
why  would  they  do  that?    A.  I  don' t  understand 
the  question ;  what  did  I  say '( 

Q.  Perhaps  I  didn't  understand  you,  but  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that,  assuming  that  there  was  a 
double  track  up  and  down  Broadway  for  horse-cars, 
and  that  teams  were  following  the  cars — tracking, 
as  it  were,  behind  each  other — that  the  teams  would 
so  be  driven  that  their  wheels  would  come  one 
wheel  certainly  between  the  tracks  and  not  on  the 
tracks  ?    A.  "niey  would  straddle  the  raUs. 

Q.  Why  would  they  do  that  1  A.  Because  they 
keep  the  wheels  out  of  the  rut,  if  there  is  a  rut,  next 
to  the  rail. 

Q,  Why  would  they  avoid  the  rut?  A.  .Because 
it  is  easy  to  turn  out  when  it  is  smooth  rather  than 
ii  there  is  any  rut. 
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406  Q.  Therefore,  the  rut  that  you  speak  of  is  some- 
thlng  that,  as  far  as  it  exists,  is  a  md  thing  for  wag- 
ons or  carts  (    A.  Well,  it  is  no  benefit. 

Q.  Well,  isn't  it  a  bad  thing?  A.  It  would  be; 
yes,  sir, 

Q.  Well,  so  far  as  there  is  a  rut,  it  would  be  a 
bad  thing  i    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  No  doubt  about  it  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Everybody  would  avoid  it  J  A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  about  that. 

Q.  Any  sensible  driver  would  avoidlt?  A.  That 
ia  a  mere  question  of  opinion. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  your  opinion  ?  A.  Well,  I  have 
driven,  and  I  always  dnve  in  the  way  I  speak ;  I 
straddle  the  rail — one  rail — keep  the  wheels  so  thai 
^(vy   the  waffon  may  turn  either  way. 

Q.  Tlie  difficulty  about  turning  is,  if  you  are  in 
the  rut  you  can't  get  out  of  it  easily,  and  if  you  do 
turn  there  is  liability  to  an  accident  happening  to 
your  vehicle,  isn't  there*    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Mr.  Campbell,  ycm  were  a  resident  of  New 
York  at  the  time  of  the  inception  of  street  railroads, 
were  you  not,  about  1852  or  1863  f  A.  I  was  here 
when  tiie  road  ran  from  about  Twelfth  Street  up  to 
about  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth,  and  then  they 
extended  from  there  to  Greenwich  Street;  I  don't 
recollect  the  years. 
408  Q-  Were  you  here  at  or  about  the  time  the  Second 
and  Third  Avenue  railroads  were  constructed  i  A. 
I  don't  know  whether  I  was  here  at  the  time  thev 
were  constnicte<l  or  not ;  I  don' t  recollect. 

Q.  Well,  at  all  events,  for  many  years  yon  have 
been  accustomed  to  observe  the  operation  of  street 
railroads  in  the  streets  of  the  City  of  New  York.  A. 
Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  known  a  case  where  the  pas- 
sengers of  a  street  railroad  were  discommoded  to  any 
considerable  extent  by  reason  of  repairs  to  the  street 
or  to  the  structures  underneath  the  street  being 
done  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  or  Street 
Commissioner!    A.  Well,  I  don't  recollect  of  any. 

Q.  Do  you  call  to  mind  a  solitary  case  in  whict 
the  operation  of  a  street  railroad  has  been  absolute- 
ly suspended  by  reason  of  the  construction  in  any 
street,  where  the  cars  run,  of  a  sewer,  or  of  repairs 
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to  pavement,  or  any  of  the  public  improvements  of   409 
the  kind  alluded  to  by  my  mend,  Mr.  Beaman  ?  A. 
No.  I  don't  think  I  can  ;  I  don't  recollect  any. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  don't  you  know,  Mr. 
Campbell,  that  excavations  have  been  frequently 
made  underneath  the  tracks  of  street  rauroads, 
which  excavations  were  bridged  over  by  the  railroad 
company  with  planks  or  boards  or  something  of  that 
kind,  and  the  operation  of  the  railroad  continued 
just  as  if  no  excavation  was  being  made  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Hasn't  that  been  a  matter  of  common  occur- 
rence in  the  streets  of  the  city  ever  since  street  rail- 
roads first  originated  ?  A.  As  far  as  I  know,  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  In  respect  to  the  paving  of  Broadway,  I  410 
call  your  attention  to  the  provision  of  the  con- 
sent of  the  Common  Council,  which  was  put  in 
evidence  on  the  first  day  in  this  proceeding — I  call 
your  attention  to  the  third  division  of  this  consent, 
which  provides,  "That  said  the  Broadway  Surface 
**  Railroad  Company  shall^also  whenever,  and  as  re- 
*'  quired,  and  under  the  Supervision  of  the  proper 
**  local  authorities,  have  and  keep  in  permanent  re- 
"pair  the  portion  of  every  street  and  avenue  or 
**  highway  upon  which  its  tracks  shall  be  con- 
**structed  pursuant  to  this  consent,  between  its 
**  tracks,  the  rails  of  its  tracks,  and  a  space  two  feet 
''  in  width  outside  of  and  adjoining  the  outside 
*'  rails  of  its  track  or  tracks  so  to  be  constructed, 
'*  so  long  as  it  shall  continue  to  use  such  tracks  so  4ii 
"constructed  under  the  provision  of  this  resolution 
"and  consent."  Now,  assuming  that  the  railroad 
company  accepts  the  conditions  of  this  consent 
given  by  the  Common  Council,  and  complies  with 
that  condition  hj  paving  the  street  as  required  by 
the  language  which  I  have  read,  would  there  be  any 
sort  of  difficulty  in  operating  a  street  railroad  in 
Broadwav— any  sort  of  difficmty  to  the  public,  as- 
suming that  the  railroad  company  complies  with  the 
duty  imposed  by  that  condition  ?  A.  Y  ou  mean  in 
reference  to  what  1 

Q.  I  am  allucUng,  Mr.  Campbell,  to  that  part  of 
your  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Beaman  in  respect 
to  the  paving  of  streets.  If  the  railroad  company 
complies  with  this  condition  it  would  pave  about  19 
feet  of  Broadway,  would  it  not ;  the  tracks  are 
about  5  feet  wide,  are  they  not  'i    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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412  Q.  That  is  ten  feet  for  the  two  tracks  ?    A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  space  between  is  6  feet  or  there- 
abouts if    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  16  feet  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  two  feet  on  either  side  would  make  it 
19  feet  of  the  street  which  the  railroad  company 
would  be  required  to  keep  in  repair  ;  isn't  that  so  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  about  what  is  the 
width  of  the  carriage-way  of  Broadway  at  any  par- 
ticular point  ?  A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  any  particu- 
lar point ;  I  know  that  it  varies. 

Q.  Nineteen  feet  would  be  a  large  part  of  the 
street  to  pave,   would  it    not?    A.  Nineteen  feet 

413  would  be  rather  less  than  half. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  considerable  part  of  the  street 
to  be  paved  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  compliance  with  this  condition  by  the 
railroad  company  would  save  the  city  authorities  all 
that  expense,  would  it  not  1  A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  compli- 
ance with  it. 

Q.  At  Canal  Street,  Mr.  Campbell,  about  what  is 
the  depth  of  the  pipes  there  below — that  is,  about 
what  is  the  depth  of  the  water-pipes,  for  instance, 
beneath  the  surface  of  Broadway  at  or  about  Canal 
Street  i  A.  I  don't  know ;  I  think  they  can  only 
be  just  below  the  pavement ;  I  think  they  are  only 
just  below  the  pavement  there — as  far  up  as  they 
can  be  without  interfering  with  the  pavement. 

414  Q.  Canal  Street  is  the  lowest  point  on  Broadway, 
is  it  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  these  pii)es  there  that  you  have 
8i)oken  about  lay  nearer  the  surface  of  Canal  Street 
— ^nearer  the  surface  of  Broadway — than  at  any  other 
point  on  Broadwav  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  near  the  sur- 
lace  as  they  couli  be  laid,  and  the  pavement  put 
over  them. 

Q.  In  respect  to  the  underground  telephone  wires 
about  which  Mr.  Beaman  inquired,  do  those  run 
above  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  building  as  well 
as  below  it  i    A.  The  pneumatic  tubes  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  the  pneumatic  tubes,  I  mean.  A. 
They  go  up,  I  think,  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  and  to  the 
St.  J  ames ;  whether  they  go  up  to  the  Windsor  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  To  the  upi)er  hotels  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  go  up 
to  those  hotels. 
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Q.  Those  pneumatic  tubes  carry  telegraph  wires,    416 
do  they  not?    A.  No,  sir ;  they  carry  messa/jes. 

Q.  Mr.  Campbell,  you  stated  that  you  lived  on 
Madison  Avenue  at  one  time  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Between  Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  streets  ? 
A    Yes  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  street  railroad  in  that  street 
while  you  lived  there  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  railroad  with  double  tracks  ?  A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  street  cars  on  Madison  Ave- 
nue a  convenience  or  an  inconvenience  ?  A.  Well, 
it  was  rather  a  convenience. 

A.  A  convenience  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  convenient  in  consequence  of 
the  facilities  they  afforded  the  residents  of    that    a^q 
street  and  the  residents  of  the  neighborhood  for 
going  up  and  down  town  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Campbell,  if  you  were  coming  down  to 
the  City  Hall  from  your  office  in  Great  Jones 
Street,  and  you  had  your  choice  between  an  omni- 
bus and  a  horse-car  on  Broad^vay,  which  would  you 
take  ?    A.  I  would  come  down  in  the  horse-car. 

Q.  Why  ?  A.  Easier  to  get  in  and  easier  to  get 
out. 

Q.  Mr.  Campbell,  in  streets  where  railroad 
lines  exist,  and  where  public  improvements  have 
been  made  necessary,  such  as  sewers,  or  the  open- 
ing of  the  street  to  receive  a  water-pipe,  isnH  it 
a  matter  of  common  occurrence  where  an  excava- 
tion cannot  be  bridged,  for  side-tracks  to  be  put  in  417 
to  run  around  an  excavation  with  the  horse-cars? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn'tit  a  matter  of  common  occurrence  where 
the  excavation  is  so  extensive  as  to  require  one 
track  to  be  temporarily  removed,  for  the  cars  to  be 
operate  for  a  block  or  two  in  both  directions  on 
one  track  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  operating  a 
road  in  that  way  on  Broadway ;  would  there 
beany  difference  "between  operating  a  railroad  in 
that  way  on  Broadway  and  operating  a  road  in  any 
other  street?  A.  It  would  be  the  same  as  in  any 
other  street ;  of  course  when  the  cars  come  toward 
each  other  there  must  be  an  arrangement  by  which 
they  can  pass  each  other. 

0.  Then  all  these  objections  or  difficulties  that 
have  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Beaman,  which  might 
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418  possibly  obstruct  or  interfere  or  discommode  the 
operation  of  street-cars,  applies  to  any  other  street 
just  as  well  as  to  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  some  two 
years  ^o  they  put  a  sewer  in  Madison  Avenue  be- 
tween Rfty-seventh  Street  and  Fifty -ninth  Street — 
a  very  deep  sewer,  where  they  had  to  eo  down,  I 
believe,  some  twenty  feet  or  more — and  tney  turned 
one  track  into  the  other  at  Fifty-ninth  Street,  and  at 
Fifty -seventh  Street  they  turned  back  again  on  to 
the  other  track,  running  on  the  intermediate  i)oint 
upon  this  one  track. 

Q.  And  all  that  amounted  to  was  that  the  rail- 
road company  temporarily  was  comi)ell^  to  run  its 
cars  in  both  directions  on  a  single  tiuck  for  a  short 
time  ?     A.    Yes,   sir ;  between  those   two   blocks; 

419  that  is  what  they  did. 

Q.  That  is  what  they  did,  and  that  is  what  might 
be  done  on  Broadway,  might  it  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
of  course. 

Q.  To  lay  a  horse-car  track  does  not  require 
any  considerable  excavation  of  street,  does  it,  Mr. 
Campbell  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  merely  the  taking  up  of  the  pavement 
and  the  laying  of  the  stringers  and  ties  and  putting 
on  of  the  rails,  and  the  restoring  of  the  stone  ;  th^t 
is  all  there  is  of  it,  isn't  it?  A.  Yes,  sir.  There 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  Broadway  as  to  the  ties ;  I 
think  they  would  strike  on  to  the  concrete  before 
they  got  down  there. 

Q.  Strike  on  what  ?    A.  On  to  the  concrete.    I 

420  think  they  would  have  to  modify  the  arrangement 
about  ties. 

Q.  If  there  is  concrete  work  there  they  wouldn't 
probably  have  to  put  ;^in  ties  ?  A.  Yes,  I  think  so, 
to  keep  the  rails  the  uniform  width. 

By  Mr.  Beaman: 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  difficulties  that  you 
have  experienced  on  other  streets — on  Madison 
Avenue  and  on  other  big  avenues — Second  and 
Third  Avenues ;  there  are  none  of  those  streets 
that  bear  any  proportion  in  the  amount  of  travel  to 
Broadway  ;  are  they  ?  A.  They  bear  a  proportion, 
but  not  a  large  proportion. 

Q.  The  difficulties  that  exist  on  those  streets 
would  of  course  be  proportionately  increased  on 
Broadway,  wouldn't  they,  as  far  as  they  exist  ?    A. 
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I  don' t  know ;  there  is  not  as  much  travel  on  either   421 
of  those  streets  as  there  is  on  Broadway  ;    the  pro- 
portion of  it  I  couldn't  give  you,  and  nobody  else 
could  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  The  difficulties,  Mr.  Campbell,  that  do  exist 
on  these  other  streets  would  exist  on  Broadway  to  a 
larger  extent ;  would  they  not?  A.  It  would  de- 
pend upon  what  the  difficulties  arose  from. 

Q.  Well,  the  difficulties  so  far  as  they  arose  from 
the  impeding  of  travel  by  the  interfering  with  any- 
thing tnat  is  on  the  street  itself  or  below  the  street  ? 
A.  It  would  be  greater  on  Broadway. 

Q.  Greater  proportionately  than  on  any  of  the 
other  streets  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  it  would  be. 

Q.  You  have  si)oken  something  about  a  cable 
road,  or  been  asked  something  about  a  cable  road ;  422 
I  supi)ose  you  have  no  particular  knowledge  as  to 
the  way  cable  roads  are  constructed  or  the  facility 
which  they  could  be  laid  down  in  Broadway  ?  A. 
They  are  building  one  up  on  Tenth  Avenue — they 
have  been  building  one  up  on  Tenth  Avenue,  cross- 
ing at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street. 

Q.  And  that  one  you  have  seen  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
that  one  I  have  seen. 

Q.  And  the  testimony  that  you  have  given  with 
regard  to  a  cable  road  is  based  upon  your  having 
seen  that  one  ?  A.  Well,  I  have  seen  the  road  in 
Chicaga ;  I  have  seen  the  road  there. 

Q.  And  in  your  testimony  you  assumed  that  the 
cable  road  to  be  put  upon  Broadway  is  substantially 
such  a  road  as  you  have  seen  up  in  Tenth  Avenue  ?   423 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Alonzo  Slote,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
the  petitioner,  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Mr.  Slote^  where  do  you  reside  ?  A.  I  reside 
in  Brooklyn,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  do  business  in  New  York  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  and  where  is  your  place 
of  business  ?  A.  Retail  clothing  business,  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Chambers  Street. 

Q.  What  is  your  firm  ?    A.  Treadwell,  Slote  &  Co. 

Q.  Your  place  of  business  is  where  ?  A.  273,  276 
and  277  Broadway,  comer  of  Chambers  Street. 
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424  Q.  Right  out  here,  across  the  street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  there, 

Mr.  Slote  1    A.  About  eight  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  oeen  in  business  in  Broad- 
way altogether  ?    A.  About  eight  years. 

Q.  About  eight  years  there  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  Mr.  Slote,  would  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  street  surface  rail- 
road, operated  by  horse  power,  between  the  Battery 
and  Union  Square,  be  a  matter  of  convenience  or 
detriment  to  the  general  public  if  A.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  convenience,  sir. 

Won't  you  please  state  to  the  Commission- 
ers why  you  think  it  would  be  a  convenience  i  A. 
1  think,  as  a  retail  merchant  in  New  York,  since  the 

425  Elevated  Roads  opened,  it  has  taken  a  great  deal  of 
business  from  Broadway,  especially  in  the  retail 
line  ;  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  think,  don' t  like  to 
ride  in  omnibuses  when  they  can  help  it,  and  I  be- 
lieve that — we  believe  that  a  horse  railroad  would 
be  much  preferable  for  the  business  interests  of 
Broad  wav. 

Q.  A  street-car  is  much  easier  to  get  into  and  out 
of  than  an  omnibus,  isn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  Broadway  now  any  facilities  for  travel  be- 
tween the  points  that  I  have  named — the  Battery 
and  Union  Square — that  is,  facilities  for  public 
travel,  except  the  omnibuses  ?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Cross-examiriatiAm  by  Mr.  Bearaan : 

Q.  Is  your  clothing  business  a  retail  business  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Altogether  %    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  speak  of  we A.  Well,  I  mean  our 

firm. 

Q.  What  part  of  that  building  do  you  occupy? 
A.  The  whole  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  base- 
ment. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  there?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
some. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  most  of  your  own  goods ! 
A    Yes,  sir ;  manufacture  them  all. 

Q.  But  some  in  other  parts  of  the  city  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

Q.  To  what  class  of  customers  do  you  sell  ?  A. 
Both  custom  and  ready-made. 
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Q.  Ton  are  custom  tailors  and  ready-made  tail-   4^7 
ore  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  But  where  do  your  customers  come  from  prin- 
cipally ?  A.  Well,  from  all  over ;  we  have  a  very 
nice  class  of  customers,  sir. 

Q.  They  come  from  Brooklyn  and  Staten  Island  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Jersey  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  i)eople  come  down  from  above  Fourteenth 
Street  purposely  to  buy  your  goods  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  People  that  have  known  of  you  and  have 
known  your  reputation  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tfiey  find  their  way  down  still  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  they  come  down  ?    A.  Well,  I  don' t 
know ;  some  walk,  I  suppose,  and  some  come  by 
the  Elevated  Road,  and  some  by  stages  ;  we  have  a   ^28 
number,  sir,  that  say  they  cannot  reach  us  now  very 
well  unless  they  do  walk. 

Q.  Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  other  clothing  stores 
they  can  get  to  ?  A.  Well,  we  wouldn'  t  like  to  have 
them  do  that. 

Q-  Well,  you  want  to  get  them  away  from  some- 
body else,  don't  youl  A.  We  want  our  share  of 
bnsiness. 

Q.  And  you  are  not  getting  it  i  A.  Sometimes, 
jes ;  and  sometimes,  no. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  your  share  ?  A.  Well,  to 
keep  us  pretty  busy. 

Q.  All  you  can  get?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  we  can  get. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  Elevated  Roads  have  hurt 
you  some  i    A.  I  think  since  they  have  been  insti-   429 
tuted,  sir,  that  they  have  taken  away  a  gi'eat  deal  of 
the  travel  from  Broadway. 

Q.  You  have  noticed  that,  have  you?  A.  Y^'es, 
sir. 

Q.  They  have  hurt  your  business  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  have  they  taken  it  to?  A.  Well, 
either  way  up-town  or  way  down-town. 

Q,  Do  you  mean  that  the  Elevated  Roads  have 
kept  the  people  up-town  from  getting  down  to  your 
store  (  A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not ;  I  mean  that  the  peo- 
ple who  get  into  an  elevated  car  at  Rector  Street  are 
not  going  to  get  off  at  Chamber  Street  to  buy  a  suit 
of  clothes  from  us,  that  used  to  do  it. 

Q.  But  now  they  won't  do  it?  A.  No,  sir  ;  they 
say  it  is  too  much  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  You  didn't  find  any  trouble  with  the  situation 
of  Broadway  before  the  Elevated  Roads  were  built 
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430  up?    A.  Well,   I   think   the    Elevated    Road  has 
hurt  us. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  if  you  would  get  horse- 
cars  up  there  they  would  help  you  a  little.  A.  I 
know  they  would,  sir. 

Q.  Do  people,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  come  down 
town  by  the  Elevated  Road  or  in  any  other 
way,  in  your  judgment,  for  the  purpose  of  buyiag  a 
ready-made  suit  of  clothing  from  you  ?  A.  That  is 
a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  anybody  to  do  iti  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  plenty  of  them. 

Q.  Came  down  a-purpose  for  that  and  for  no 
other  purpose  ?    A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  still  do  it  with  what  means  of  travel 
^gj^  they  have,  don't  they — that  class  of  people?     A. 
A  ffood  many  of  them  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  any  more 
that  would  come  down  from  above  Twenty-third 
Street  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  if  you  had  horse-cars 
on  Broadway?  A.  I  don't  Iqiow  ;  but  they  would 
have  better  facilities. 

Q.  And  you  want  to  give  them  a  chance  so  that 
you  can  get  at  them,  and  that  they  can  see  your 
goods  and  you  can  sell  them  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  there  is  no  public  demand  that  you  know 
of  for  people  wanting  to  come  down  to  Slote's  ready- 
made  clothing  store  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know 
of ;  I  suppose  we  are  not  as  important  as  that. 

Q.  But  you  think  it  would  help  you  if  you  could 
432  get  it  ?    A.  I  think  it  would  help  our  business  to 
have  a  surface  horse  railroad  upon  Broadway. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  help  your  business  ?  A. 
Yps,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  this  prop8rty  on  Broadway  (  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  lease  of  it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  ?    A.  Seven  years. 

Q.  Is  it  the  corner  in  which  Delmonico'  s  restaur- 
ant used  to  be  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true,  Mr.  Slote,  that  most  of  your 
business  is  selling  clothing  to  parties  who  come  to 
New  York  from  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City  or  from 
other  places  ?  A.  Oh,  no ;  I  know  a  portion  of 
it  is. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  moving  up-townf 
A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  clothing  busi-   433 
ness?    A.  Twenty-seven  years. 

Q.  Where  were  you  in  business  before  you  started 
where  you  now  are  if    A.  Fulton  Street. 

Q.  Then  you  moved  up  from  Fulton  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Broadway  and  Chambers  Street  1  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  lonff  were  you  in  Fulton  Street  ?  A.  We 
were  there,  I  should  judge,  about  fifteen  years — no, 
longer  than  that — seventeen  years,  I  think. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  been  in  business  except  in 
Pulton  Street  and  Broadway  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  in  Fulton  Street  ?  A.  Near 
Nassau. 

Q.  Between  Nassau  and  Broadway  ?  A.  No,  sir ; 
between  Nassau  and  Dutch. 

Q.  Between  Nassau  and  Dutch  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.  .^^ 

Q.  When  you  were  in  business  there  your  busi- 
ness  was  mostly  with  people  who  came  there  from 
Brooklyn ;  w^asn't  it  ?  A.  Oh,  no,  sir  ;  we  have  a 
large  Brooklyn  trade  and  a  large  New  York  trade. 

Q.  Did  you  compete  with  the  ready-made 
clothiers  afclove  Canal  Street?  A.  There  was  not 
many  at  that  time. 

Q.  The  retail  clothing  business  has  gone  up  town 
veiy  much,  hasn't  it ;  A.  Well,  a  good  deal  of  it 
went  around  Prince  Street  and  Houston  Street. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  above  Canal 
Street  J    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  great  deal  of  it  above  Fourteenth  Street  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  much. 

Q.  It  is  mostly  between  Canal  Street  and  Four-   435 
teenth  Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  thought  of  moving  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Should  you  move  up  if  there  w^as  no  horse 
road  put  on  Broadway  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  wouldn't,  if  your  lease  expired  to- 
day, leave  where  you  are?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
think  we  would. 

Q.  You  think  you  have  got  a  good  comer  as  it 
is  i    A.  Pretty  good  comer. 

Q.  How  many  clerks  have  you  got  in  your  em- 
ploy i  A.  Oh,  I  suppose  there  are  forty  employees 
in  the  building. 

Q.  And  how  many  employees  have  you  got  in  all  ? 
A.  Probably  three  hundred. 

Q,  And  how  many  partners  ?    A.  Three  of  us. 

Q.  Three  of  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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436  Q.  And  you  want  to  do  better  than  that?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  the  interest  you  really  have  in 
a  railroad  on  Broadway  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  any  business  that  you  get  you  will  get 
away  from  somebody  else  ?  A.I  don' t  Know  about 
that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  people  will  get  more  clothes  if 
they  can  go  up  Broadway  by  horse-c^rs  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  you  seem  to  misunderstaiid  me  in  this  thing. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  too.  A.  I  think  it  would  he  a 
convenience  to  the  public  to  have  a  railroad  on 
Broadway  ;  I  think  the  greatest  mistake'  that  A.  T. 
Stewart  ever  made  was  when  he  stopped  a  Broad- 
way railroad. 

437  0-  But  the  convenience  that  it  would  be  to  the 
public  would  be  to  enable  them  particularly,  among 
other  things,  to  go  to  Slote's  clothing  store?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  wouJd  just  as  lief  they  would  stop 
there  as  not. 

Q.  And  you  want  to  get  a  bigger  share  of  the 
business ;  my  question  is  whether  you  can  cet  a 
bigger  share  of  the  clothing  business  without  taking 
it  away  from  some  other  man's  share  (  A.  Well,  I 
suppose  we  should  take  it  away  from  sombody  if  we 
got  more  business. 

Q.  You  don't  own  any  property  in  New  York 
yourself  ?    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  1  do. 

Q.  Where  is  it?  A.  One  Hundred  snd  Seven- 
teenth Street. 

438  Q.  Do  you  own  any  other  property  in  New  York  J 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  property  in  Brooklyn  i  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  part  of  Brooklyn  do  you  live  in?  A. 
Up  on  the  hill — Clermont  Avenue. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  to  your  store ;  across  the 
Bridge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  the  Bridge  affect  your  business? 
A.  It  helps  us,  some. 

Q.  You  notice  some  help  from  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So,  though  you  ai*e  hurt  by  the  Elevated  Road, 
you  are  helped  a  little  by  the  Bridge  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Mr.  Slote,  New  York  has  grown  a  great  deal 
in  your  time  ;  hasn't  it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  don't  you  know  that  its  growth  is  largely   439 
attributable  to  the  introduction  of  street  railroads 
—extra  means  of  transit  that  have  been  afforded  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  a  railroad  on  Broadway, 
independently  of  the  pecuniary  advantage  that  jrou 
would  derive  from  it,  would  benefit  all  your  neigh- 
bors on  Broadway,  and  not  only  on  Broadway,  but 
in  that  vicinity  ?    A.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Q.  All  the  cross  streets  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  would  benefit  the  people  of  the  city  in 
enabling  them  to  get  from  the  points  where  they 
live  to  particular  i)oints  on  Broadway,  or  along 
Broadway  between  the  Battery  and  Fourteenth 
Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Beaman : 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  its  helping  retail  people :  ^ 
do  yon  think  it  would  help  them  more  than  it  woula 
the  wholesale  people?    Q.  I  think  it  will  help  us 
all. 

Q.  Help  you  all  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  judgment  about  it  personally  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  New  York  City^  has  got  to  be  a  big  place, 
hasn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  And  there  are  lots  of  ready-made  clothing 
stores  here  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  lots  of  ready-made  clothing  sold  here  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  has  heen  sold  without  a  railroad  on   441 
Broadway?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bif  Mr,  Scribner : 

Q.  And  a  Broadway  railroad  would  help  Mr.  Bea- 
man and  Mrs.  Boreel,  his  client,  as  well  as  you.  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

James  E.  Serbell,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  the  petitioner,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Mr.  Serrell,  where  do  you  live  ?  A.  310  West 
Rfty-first  street. 

Q.  What  business  do  you  follow  ?  A.  I  am  one 
of  the  City  Surveyors. 
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442       Q.  And  you  have  been  a  City  Surveyor  for  about 
how  many  years  ?    A.  Nearly  forty  years. 

Q.  And  you  have  practiced  your  professon  as  a 
City  Surveyor  in  the  City  of  New  York  very  nearly 
all  that  time  ?  A.  Very  nearly  all  that  time  ;  I  have 
been  away  for  a  week  or  two. 

Q.  You  have  seen  every  street  railroad  built  in  the 
City  of  New  York  i    A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  thing  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Serrell, 
is  what  is  the  average  width  of  the  carriageway  of 
Broadway  between  the  Battery  and  Union  Square  i 
A.  Prom  -my  memoranda  of  different  surveys, 
the  width  of  Broadway  legally  is  eighty  feet. 

Q.  That  takes  in  the  carriageway  and  the  side- 
walks, both  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
^.o       Q.  That  is,  from  house  line  to  house  line  it  is 
*^   eighty  feet?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eighty  feet  from  house  line  to  house  line  i  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  and  the  sidewalks  vary  from  17  to  19  feet 
wide. 

Q.  Then,  that  would  leave  the  average  width 
of  the  carriageway  on  Broadway  what  ?  A.  45  feet ; 
45  to  46  feet. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  average  width  of  a 
street  railroad  track  ?  A.  Well,  a  double  track  is 
about  15  feet. 

Q.  That  includes  the  space  between  the  rails  and 
the  space  between  the  two  street  tracks  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  it  does. 

Q.  That  is,  five  feet  from  rail  to  rail,  and  five  feet 
^  444   between  tracks,  or  thereabouts  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  makes  a  double  track,  then,  occupy  in  the 
centre  of  the  street,  if  it  is  laid  in  the  centre  of  the 
street,  about  15  feet  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  the  average  carriageway — ^the  av- 
erage width  of  the  carriageway— is  how  much  i  A. 
45  feet. 

Q.  That  would  leave  about  15  feet  on  either  side  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  might  vary  a  foot  at  different  places, 
because  the  curbstones  are  not  set  regularly. 

Q.  Brother  Beaman  is  making  a  good  deal  of 
of  commotion  here  about  the  dimcultjr  that  would 
exist  in  case  of  a  street  railroad  runnmg  in  Broad- 
way—if it  were  constructed  in  the  centre  of  Broad- 
way— about  trucks  being  backed  up  to  the  curb- 
stone (a  very  improper  way  of  unloading  them  any- 
way); but  will  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Serrell,  what  is  the 
length  of  an  ordinary  truck  ?    A.  I  measured  some 
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the  other  dav  in  an  accident  case,  and  they  were   446 
about  11  feet  long,  and  then  the  wheels  are  about  one 
or  two  feet  on  the  inside,  so  that  the  space  from  the 
curbstone  out  to  the  front  of  the  truck  would  proba- 
bly be  about  nine  feet — ^nine  to  ten  feet. 

*Q.  That  is  where  the  trucks  are  backed  up  at  right 
angles  with  the  curb,  and  the  horses  swung  around 
at  right  angles  with  the  trucks  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  you  had  been  a  res- 
ident of  the  city  ?  A.  Since  I  was  a  boy  ;  over  fifty 
years  ago  ;  I  have  lived  in  New  York  now  over  fifty 
years. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  would  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  raolrcmd  on  Broadway  be  a  good  thing 
or  a  bad  thing ;  a  street  railroad  run  by  horse  power  ? 
A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  ;  it  was  favored  .  .g 
as  long  ago  as  1850,  and  I  have  a  petition — a  printed 
petition— which'was  presented  to  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, dated  January,  1860,  and  I  believe  this  has  been 
in  your  possession. 

Q.  Mr.  SerreU,  tell  me  whether  the  construction  of 
a  street  surface  railroad  on  Broadway,  between  the 
]X)ints  I  have  named — ^the  Battery  and  Union  Square 
— ^would  be  a  matter  of  public  convenience  as  well  as 
a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  mere  residents  of 
Broadway  ?  A.  I  think,  sir,  it  would  be  a  benefit  to 
every  one  who  travels  on  Broadway ;  getting  into  a 
stage  and  out  is  very  troublesome  ;  I  have  often  to 
do  it,  but  I  find  it  is  more  pleasant  to  get  into  a  rail- 
road car— to  get  in  and  out— and  then  there  is  a  cer- 
tainty in  their  movements  which  there  is  not  in  447 
stages  ;  they  are  more  pleasant  in  every  way. 

Q.  Mr.  Serrell,  with  regard  to  blockades  on  Broad- 
way ;  first  I  will  ask  you,  Bo  you  remember  when 
the  Consolidated  Sta§e  Company  ran  stages  on 
Broadway  ?    A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  What  lines,  twenty  years  ago,  were  running 
on  Broadway  that  have  since  been  withdrawn  ?  A. 
Oh,  sir,  I  really  don' t  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  number  of  stages 
running  now  on  Broadway  is  much  less  than  the 
number  that  were  run  twenty  years  ago?  A.  I 
think  it  is  less. 

Q.  With  regard  to  blockades  on  Broadway, 
are  they  now  greater  and  more  numerous  than  they 
used  to  be,  or  less  ?  A.  I  think  they  are  less,  on 
account  of  the  better  regulations  of  the  police. 

Q.  Isn't  it   also  because  the  number  of   stages 
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448    has  been  greatly  lessened  ?    A.  It  maybe  from  that 
cause. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  with  reference  to  the 
traffic  on  Broadway  by  ordinary  vehicles,  whether 
that  would  be  impeded  or  promoted  by  the  constrac- 
tion  and  operation  of  a  railroad,  where  the  carrying 
veiiicles  would  be  confined  to  a  straight,  given  line  ( 
A.  I  think,  sir,  it  would  be  an  advantage  in  every 
way,  particularly  in  the  Winter  time,  beo^iuse  as  soon 
as  ever  tile  snow  and  ice  is  cleared  off  there  is  oo 
line  for  travel  on  any  roads  except  where  the  track 
is  cleared,  and  we  have  not  had  any  severe  Winters 
lately;  but  upoa  general  principles  the  street  is  far 
better  and  accessible  for  travel  under  the  worst  cir- 
cumstances (which  is  in  Winter,  when  there  is  snow 
443  and  ice  on  the  street)  where  there  is  a  railroad  than 
where  thei-e  is  none. 

Q.  In  other  words,  isn't  it  a  matter' of  your  obser- 
vation and  your  experience  that  even  in  Winter,  when 
the  streets  are  blockaded  by  snow,  that  trucks  and 
carriages  and  other  ordinary  vehicles  seek  the  streets 
in  which  street-car  tracks  are  laid  in  preference  to 
streets  where  no  railroads  exist  ?  A.  Yes.  sir ;  and 
at  other  seasons  of  the  vear  as  well,  because  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  move  a  load  on  the  tracks  than  on 
the  pavement ;  I  have  driven  my  own  horse  and 
wagon  in  the  City  of  New  York  for  over  twenty 
years  ;  but  lately,  since  the  Elevated  Road  has  be- 
gun, I  did  not  use  it  because  I  did  not  need  it ;  after 
the  constniction  of  the  elevated  road  I  dispensed 
■^^0    with  my  horse  and  wagon. 

Q.  But  when  you  were  accustomed  to  drive  your 
own  horse  and  wagon,  did  you  drive  in  streets  where 
car  tracks  were  laid  in  preference  to  streets  where  no 
tracks  had  Ibeeu  laid  (  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  had  my 
wagon  made  so  that  the  tires  were  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  wider  than  the  felloes,  so  that  I  could  drive  in 
the  tracks  whenever  I  wanted  to  without  injaring 
the  wheel. 

Q.  Mr.  Serrall.  something  has  been  said  about 
obstructions  in  streets  caused  by  repaving,  or 
the  excavations  required  to  connect  houses  with 
a  sewer,  or  the  laying  of  water  mains  or  anything  of 
that  kind ;  you  are  familiar  with  works  of  tiiat 
kind,  are  you  not  i  A.  I  am.  sir  ;  and  the  railroad 
companies  when  anything  of  the  kind  happens  on 
their  tracks,  they  run  heavy  beams  that  they  travel 
over,  and  that  poition  of  the  street  has  to  be  kept 
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open  which  under  other  circumstances  would  have   451 
to  be  blockaded  if  it  was  not  for  the  railroad  tracks. 

Q.  Now,  suppose,  Mr.  Serrell,  that  a  railroad 
track  was  laid  on  Broadway — a  double  railroad 
track  between  the  Battery  and  Union  Square — and 
suppose  the  railroad  company  complied  with  the 
dttty  which  is  enjoined  upon  them  by  the  ordinance 
recently  passed  by  the  Common  Council,  which  this 
road  must  comply  with  if  it  accepts  the  consent  of 
the  Common  Council — that  is  to  say,  that  the  rail- 
road company  is  required  to  pave  the  space  between 
its  rails  and  between  its  tracKs  and  two  feet  on  each 
side  (that  would  be  nineteen  feet  in  all);  suppose  the 
railroad  company  complies  with  that  duty,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  for  the  Department  oi  Public 
Works  to  repave  the  other  portion  of  the  carriage-  .^^ 
way  of  Broadway,  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
doing  it  with  the  tracks  there  i  A.  rfo,  sir ;  I  had 
charge  of  Broadway  from  Thirty -second  to  Fifty- 
ninth  Street,  and  we  laid  those  tracks  of  the  Broad- 
way road,  and  we  had  no  difficulty  at  all  in  that  in- 
stance. 

Q.  You  mean  that  you,  as  a  civil  engineer,  had 
charge  of  the  location  of  the  tracks  on  Broadway 
between  Thirty-second  Street  and  Fifty-ninth  Streets 
A.  They  only  went  up  to  Forty-fourth  Street. 

Q.  And  then  up  the  Seventh  Avenue  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  those  tracks  were  laid  on  Broadway 
between    Thirty-second    Street   and    Forty-fourtn 
Street,  did  the  city  repave  the  street  between  those   453 
points  i    A.  They  did,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  done  i  A.  I  think  about  five 
or  six  years  ago  ;  I  don't  recollect  now  distinctly;  I 
have  the  date  at  home. 

Q.  Won't  you  please  tell  the  Commissioners  how 
that  public  improvement  was  being  conducted ; 
whether  there  was  any  interruption  of  street-car 
travel  i    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

(i  Were  the  public  put  to  any  inconvenience 
other  than  that  which  would  naturally  follow  from 
the  repavement  of  a  street  in  which  no  street  rail- 
road tracks  existed  i  A.  The  public  w^ere  better  ac- 
commodated because  there  was  always  a  line  on 
which  they  could  travel  on  the  same  tracks  as  the 
railroad  company's  cars. 

Q,  In  other  words,  the  railroad  company,  or  you 
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464  for  the  railroad  company,  kept  those  tracks  open  all 
the  time  (  A.  I  did,  air  ;  and  when  it  was  necessary 
to  change  them  we  laid  a  separate  track  before  we 
took  up  the  other  one.  because  they  changed  from 
one  side  of  the  track  to  the  other. 

Q.  Mr.  Seirell,  do  you  happen  to  remember 
that  about  that  time  on  Broadway  in  the  vicinity  of 
Thirty-second  Street  there  was  a  public  sewer  ex- 
cavated. A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  chai;ge  my  memory 
with  it. 

Q.  Let  me  jog  your  memorj;,  Mr.  Serrell ;  don't 
you  remember  a  period  of  time,  some  three  or 
four  or  five  years  ago,  when  in  consequence  of  the 
excavation  of  a  sewer  in  Broadway  wnere  no  sewer 
had  previously  existed,  at  the  vicinity  ^f  Thirty- 
455  ^*'0"^  Street,  that  the  Broadway  and  Seventh 
Avenue  cars  were  for  several  months  run,  both  up 
and  down,  on  a  single  track  ?  A,  They  were,  sir, 
there  by  that  little  square. 

Q.  By  the  Dime  Savings  Bank,  wasn't  it  t  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  conduct- 
ing an  operation  of  this  kind,  and  in  operating  a 
road,  botn  up  and  down,  on  a  single  track,  for  & 
single  block,  in  any  other  part  of  Broadway  equally 
as  well  as  at  Thirty-second  Street  i  A.  I  thmk  it 
could  be  done  equally  as  well,  because  the  cars 
when  they  come  down  each  one  waits  for  the  other, 
and  each  passes  right  along;  the  operation  of  the 
road  is  sometimes  delayed  for  half  a  minute,  but 
466   hardly  ever  more  than  half  a  minute. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question ;  is  there  any 
practical  engineering  difficulty  in  respect  to  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  a  horse  railroad  on  Broad- 
way which  does  not  apply  to  any  other  street  of  the 
city  equallj^  as  well 'i    A.  No,  sir. 

VoTtmiissianer  Harris :  Let  me  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion ;  how  much  does  the  body  of  a  horse-car  over- 
hang the  rail  (  A.  About  one  foot  and  three 
inches, 

Vojumissionerr  Harris :  On  each  side !  A.  On 
each  side  ;  and  I  would  state  that  Broadway  is  all 
sand,  and  that  in  many  other  streets  and  avennes 
where  rock  has  to  be  blasted  it  is  far  more  difficult 
for  the  construction  of  a  sewer  or  anything  like  that 
than  it  would  be  where  there  is  all  sand. 
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By  Mr.  Beaman :  467 

« 

Q.  You  spoke  of  haying  something  to  do  with  the 
laying  of  the  track  of  the  Broadway  and  Seventh 
Avenue  Baikoad  Company  some  years  ago  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  whose  employ  were  you  ?  A.  I  have  been 
enmloyed  by  all  the  different  companies,  I  think,  at 
different  times ;  I  had  charge  for  Mr.  Law  ;  I  had 
cha^  for  the  Ninth  Avenue  and  for  different  com- 
panies at  different  times — only  professionally  ;  they 
woidd  say,  '*  We  want  the  grade  of  this  street ;  we 
want  you  to  give  us  stakes  to  put  these-  lines 
down." 

Q.  Andiyou  have  been  employed  by  this  Broad- 
way Road  i    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  had  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  depot,  under  Mr.  I^w,  some  years  458 
ago. 

Q.  You  are  a  person  who  is  often  employed  by 
Mr.  Sharp  and  his  various  roads  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  1 
am  now ;  I  am  making  some  maps  now. 

Q.  Your  work  is  to  a  very  considerable  extent  on 
behalf  of  horse  railroads  (  A.  No,  sir ;  not  one- 
twentieth  part  of  my  business. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  engineer  who  has  had  so 
much  to  do  with  the  matter  of  horse  railroads  as 
you^  A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  only  speak  of  my 
own  experience. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anvbody  else  ?  A.  I  think  a 
party  by  the  name  of  Mellandy. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  any  live  man  who  has  so 
much  to  do  with  them  as  you  have  ?    A.  Probably   ^^^ 
not. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  while  you 
are  not  mainly  employed  at  that  you  know  of  no 
other  person  who  nas  had  so  much  exi)erience  in 
that  work  ?  A.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  a  city  surveyor?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  constitutes  a  city  surveyor  ?  A.  When 
I  was  appointed  it  was  a  charter  appointment  under 
the  old  charter;  I  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Harper 
on  the  3d  of  April,  1846 ;  I  had  been  an  assistant 
previous  to  that  for  five  or  six  years. 

Q.  It  doesn't  mean  any  employment  by  the  city? 
A.  No,  sir;  it  is  no  salaried  office. 

Q.  It  is  an  appointment,  as  it  were,  the  same  aa 


460  the  appointment  of  a  notary  public  or  a  commis- 
sioner of  deeds — a  party  that  the  citv  thinks  is  com- 
petent for  such  service ;  that  is  all  there  is  about  it, 
isn't  it  J  A.  That  is  all  it  means  now,  air;  but  the 
form  of  ordinance  is  different. 

Q.  But  it  never  gave  you  any  salary,  and  never 
necessitated  any  employment  by  the  city  i  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  at  your  office  accurate  maps  of 
Broadway  between  the  Battery  and  Union  Square  ( 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  measurements  at  various  points 
which  show  the  width — which  establish  the  width 
within  a  foot  or  so, 

Q.  But  you  have  no  maps  or  anything  at  your 
office  that  would  show  us  now  wide  Broa4way  is  * 
Ao-,  A.  Yea,  sir ;  I  have  made  a  great  many  surveys  on 
the  line  of  Broadway  (and  Broadway,  as  I  stated 
before,  is  eighty  feet  wide,  legally,  including  the 
sidewalks)  giving  the  measurements  of  vaults,  and 
curbs,  and  gutters,  &c ;  I  have  here  in  my  pocket 
now  a  memorandum  of  diiferent  widths  of  sidewalks. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  the  memorandum  you  have 
in  your  pocket  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  last  Broadway 
survey  that  I  have  on  my  books  was  the  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel,  which  was  taken  down  and  is  being  rebuilt ; 
sidewalk,  seventeen  feet  two  inches  wide;  I  have 
taken  these  measurements  off  of  the  books  from  sur- 
veys I  made  ;  seventeen  feet  at  Howard  Street ;  nine- 
teen feet  seven  inches  at  Waverly  Place  ;  seventeen 
feet  four  inches  opposite  to  St.  Paul's  Church; 
462  seventeen  feet  three  inches  at  Houston  Street ; 
nineteen  feet  three  inches  at  252  Broadway  ;  eigh- 
teen feet  ten  inches  at  31  and  33  Broadway  ;  eigh- 
teen feet  eight  inches  at  369  Broadway  ;  those  are 
just  what  I  took  off  ;  I  got  notice  to  appear  here  at 
one  o'clock  or  half-past  one,  and  I  just  took  these 
memoranda  to  bring  them  down. 

Q.  And  those  are  memoranda  of  the  width  of  the 
sidewalks  ;    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  it  includes  both  sidewalks,  as  I  under- 
stand it  (  A.  No,  sir  ;  only  includes  one  sidewalk ; 
the  other  one  would  be  substantially  the  same 
width. 

Q.  And  you  don't  have  measurements  of  the 
other  sidewalks  (  A.  Well,  some  of  these  are  on 
one  side  and  some  on  the  other. 

Q.  Have  you  any  measurements  actually  taken  of 
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the  width  of  Broadway  in  any  place  from  curb  to    463 
curb?    A.  Yes,  but  I  haven't  any  here. 

Q.  Will  you  hereafter  produce,  at  our  next  meet- 
ing, such  measurements  as  vou  have?  A.  Well, 
those  measurements  could  only  be  taken  at  night. 

Q.  I  mean  such  measurements  as  you  have  already 
taken  i  A.  Well,  those  I  would  not  like  to  swear 
to,  because — ;  it  would  vary  from  forty-two  to 
forty -five  feet  wide ;  I  am  sure  that  would  be  the 
average  width. 

Q.  I  think  we  would  like  to  get  the  actual 
measurements,  Mr.  Serrell  ?  A.  I  wouldn't  testify 
before  this  Commission  or  produce  a  map  unless  it 
was  from  actual  measurements  now,  for  tnis  reason, 
that  I  do  not  know  the  changes  curbs  may  have 
taken ;  I  don' t  know  the  exact  location  now,  and  454 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  wise  for  me  now  to  go  back 
a  number  of  years  where  they  have  been  changed ; 
but  if  the  Commissioners  and  counsel  desii^  it  I  will 
do  the  best  I  can  between  now  and  to-morrow. 

Q^  It  is  not  important  for  you  to  be  here  to-mor- 
row ;  if  it  is  not  convenient  for  you  to  come  here  to- 
morrow the  session  after  to  morrow  will  do,  A.  Do 
you  meet  every  day  ? 

Q.  No,  sir,  we  do  not ;  we  will  meet  again  perhaps 
Monday  or  Tuesday  ;  there  is  no  day  fixed,  but 
there  probably  will  be  before  you  get  through,  Mr. 
Serrell ;  I  will  not  farther  cross-examine  you,  then, 
on  the  details  of  the  width  until  we  have  some  more 
definite  information. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  you  have  measured  certain   466 
trucks  i     A.  Yes,   sir ;    1  have,   sir ;    I  measured 
trucks  in  accident  cases  ;  I  measured  trucks  for  the 
Ninth  Avenue  Company,  and  different  other  parties. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  accident?  A.  The 
railroad  company  ran  into  a  truck  or  a  truck  ran 
into  a  railroad  car,  and  they  wanted  to  know  how 
large  the  truck  was. 

Q.  Who  wanted  to  know?  A.  The  court  and 
jury  in  trying  the  cases. 

Q-  Which  side  were  you  for  ?  A.  One  time  for 
one  side  and  another  for  the  other. 

Q.  Which  side  were  you  upon  when  you  measured 
this  thing  the  other  day  ?  A.  The  last  one  I  meas- 
ured, the  case  has  not  been  tried  yet. 

Q.  You  have  been  measuring,  then,  the  length  of 
trucks?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  measure?    A.  Two  the 
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466    last  time,  and  different  ones  before ;  1  meaBored  the 
actual  truck  where  the  accident  happened. 

Q.  You  have  not  measured  any  tracks  for  the 
purpose  of  testifying  in  this  case  at  all  t  A.  No, 
air. 

Q.  Now,  you  found  trucks  to  be  what  length  ?  A. 
The  platform  about  11  feet  long,  and  the  hind  wheels 
about  one  foot  and  one-half  within  the  line  of  the 
rear,  so  that  they  would  occupy  about  9  feet  6  inchf s 
from  the  curbstone  up. 

Q.  And  the  whole  length  of  the  truck  and  pole. 
Bupposing  it  was  not  turned  around,  would  be  about 
how  muchl  A.  Well,  that  would  be  probably 
nearly  twice  as  much. 

Q.  Somewhere  about  20  feet  or  more  t    A.    Yes, 
4g7   sir ;  21  or  32  feet. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  track  was  back  against  the  curb, 
and  the  horses,  whether  tamed  up  or  down  Broad- 
way, woaldn't  the  forward  wheels  extend  beyond 
the  front  of  the  track,  or  the  floor  of  the  track  ?  A. 
Depends  upon  how  they  are  swung  ;  they  don't  gen- 
erally extend  but  a  little  beyond  the  front  of  the 
track. 

Q.  But  they  do  sometimes;  don't  they  ?  A.  Oh, 
sometimes,  probably ;  never  more  than  a  loot. 

Q.  Then  isn't  it  true  that  the  forward  wheels  of 
these  trucks,  or  any  of  them  certainly,  when  they 
are  backed  up  to  the  curb  do  project  beyond  the 
floor?  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  they  do  in  front ;  they 
■  sometimes  do  behind,  very  seldom  in  front. 
468  Q,  xnd  the  cars  themselves  project,  as  I  under- 
stand, a  foot  and  three  inches  beyond  the  track  1  A. 
Yes,  sir;  a  foot  and  three  inches  beyond  the 
track. 

Q.  Is  that  the  extreme  limit  ?  A.  That  is  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  the  board — the  guard-board  on  the 
centre  of  the  car  below  the  windows  ;  that  is  called 
the  gaard-board. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  part  of  the  car  that  projects 
the  most ;  is  it }  A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  projects  the 
most. 

Q.  Does  it  project  beyond  the  rails  that  stand  out 
each  side  of  the  car  at  the  front  or  end  ?  A.  Those 
are  within  the  line  of  the  car. 

Q.  They  are  within  the  line  of  the  cart  A.  Yes, 
sir,  and  the  guard  board  is  the  farthest  protec- 
tion. 

Q.  Now,  then,  what  is  the  extreme  width  of  the 
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car  then!    A.    Well,   they  vary;    about  7  feet  6   469 
inches. 

Q.  Seven  feet  6  inches  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the 
extreme  width  ;  that  would  be  1  foot  and  3  inches 
towards  the  curb— the  extension  beyond  the  line  of 
the  outside  rail. 

Q.  Exactly ;  now,  what  is  the  exact  width  of  the 
car  track  ?  A.  The  inside  is  4  feet  8i  inches — 4  feet 
9,  and  from  outside  to  outside  of  the  two  tracks,  in- 
cluding the  middle  space,  is  about  15  feet — some  of 
them  less. 

Q.  I  am  talking  of  a  single  track  now.  A.  Well, 
a  single  track  would  be  4  feet  8^  to  4  feet  9  between 
the  rails,  and  the  rails  would  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  5  feet — ^about  5  feet. 

Q.  Five  feet  between  the  outside  of  the  rails  ?    A.    ^^^ 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  usual  distance  between  the 
tracks  ?    A.  Well,  about  6  feet. 

Q.  Independent  of  tracks  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  ordinary  track,  as  it  exists,  say  on 
Broadway  between  Eighteenth  Street  and  Twenty- 
third  Street,  is  15  feet  wide  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  a  lit- 
tle narrower  there,  but  I  have  not  measured  it ;  I 
think  they  are  a  little  contracted  there. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  a  little  narrower  there  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  would  you  think  it  was  narrowed  i 
A.  I  should  think  2  or  3  inches. 

Q.  Did  you  lay  it  there  ?    A.  No,  not  the  lower 
part ;  I  think  the  upper  part,  above  Thirty-second   471 
Street,  is  5  feet  between  tne  tracks — ^above  Thirty- 
secodd  Street. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  used  to  ride  around 
a  TOod  deal  in  your  own  wagon  ?    A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  nave  given  it  up?  A. 
About  four  years. 

Q.  And  you  had  your  wheels  fixed  ?  A.  I  had 
the  tires  made  a  ouarter  of  an  inch  wider  than  the 
felloes,  so  that  wnen  I  ran  in  the  tracks  it  would 
not  cut  the  wood. 

Q.  Would  not  cut  the  wood  of  your  feUoes  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  alter  the  tread  of  your  wagon  ?  A. 
No,  sir ;  the  tread  of  the  wagon  is  generally  the 
same. 

Q.  About  how  much  is  the  usual  tread  of  a  wa- 
gon i    A.  4  feet  8  inches. 


472  Q.  Then  the  railroad  tracks  are  so  arranged  that 
they  are  convenient  for  the  ordinary  mn  of  wagons  \ 
A,  No,  sir ;  the  ordinary  run  of  wagons  is  very 
variable  ;  tracks  and  heavy  wagons  and  stages  are 
probably  a  foot  wider ;  they  are  about  5  feet  6  or  5 
feet  8 ;  you  will  notice  in  Broadway  where  thev 
travel,  or  where  there  is  a  car  track,  that  one  wheel 
travels  in  the  track  and  the  other  on  the  pavement, 
and  you  see  a  line  of  depression  where  the  wheels 
have  worn  the  pavement  outside. 

Q.  And  is  it  so  with  the  ordinary  trucks,  that 
they  are  wider  ?  A.  They  are  wider,  yes,  sir  ;  but 
they  vary. 

Q.  How  are  the  ordinary  cabs  and  coaches  ?  A. 
Well,  I  don't  know  much  about  them  ;  coaches 
4<j3   about  4  feet  8  wide. 

Q.  How  are  the  ordinary  pleasure  wagons,  bug- 
gies And  such  things  i  A.  About  the  same  as  mine 
waa — about  4  feet  8  inches. 

Q,  Then  the  ordinary  pleasure  wagon,  you  think, 
would  nin  In  the  tracks — track  in  both  tracks  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  yours  altered  and  made  wider  ;  didn't 
yon  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  had  only  the  tires  made  wider 
Bo  that  when  I  went  in  the  track  instead  of  catting 
the  wood  of  the  felloes  they  took  the  wear  upon  the 
projecting  tire  which  was  increased  in  width  about 
one-eirfith  of  an  inch  on  each  side  of  the  felloes. 

Q.  Didn't  you  make  yours  so  wide  that  vou 
would  not  get  lato  the  ruts  of  the  track  ?  A.  No, 
474  sir;  didn't  regard  that  at  all ;  I  made  it  so  that 
when  I  ran  in  uie  tracks,  which  I  had  very  often  to 
do,  that  it  would  not  cut  the  wood  of  the  felloes  of 
the  wheels. 

Q.  When  did  you  adopt  that  plan  ?  A.  Oh,  I 
don't  know  how  long  ago ;  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago. 

Q.  And  you  adopted  it  as  long  as  you  used  a 
wagon!    A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  ovm  any  stock  in  horse  railroads  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  owned  any  !    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  property  in  the  City  of  New 
York  (    A.  WeU,  a  little. 

Q.  Where  is  it !  A.  Some  in  Westchester,  my 
Tionsi!  in  Twenty-sixth  Street  and  some  in  Fifty- 
eighth  Street. 
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Q.  Where  is  your  office)    A.  Up  in  Fifty-first   475 
street  now ;  I  moved  up  town. 

Q.  You  moved  your  office  up  town  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  used  to  be  in  Twenty -sixth  Street 

Q.  How  long  ago?  A.  I  moved  up  to  Fifty- 
eighth  Street  about  ten  years  ago,  and  then  I  moved 
down  to  Fifty-first  Street. 

Q.  Where  had  your  office  been  before  ?  A.  For 
twenty-seven  years  at  43  West  Twenty-sixth  Street ; 
it  is  now  at  310  West  Fifty-first  Street. 

Q.  Twenty-seven  years  ago  you  were  up  tovni? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  had  an  office  down  town  i  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  The  course  of  your  business  is  mostly  up  town 
or  down  town  i     A.  Well,  up  town  ;  I  get  down    .«q 
town,  but  most  of  my  business  is  up  town. 

Q.  But  most  of  your  business  is  up  town  and  has 
been  for  many  years,  since  you  were  city  surveyor  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  there  were  more  improvements  up 
town  than  any  other  place. 

Q.  And  yoii  want  to  be  where  the  improvements 
are  going  on  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  have  been  going  on  up  town  the  last 
twenty-seven  years  that  you  have  seen  t  A.  A  great 
manyimprovements ;  I  have  surveyed  a  great  many 
lots ;  I  have  memoranda  of  15,000  to  17,  WX)  surveys 
that  I  have  made. 

Q.  Of  lots  that  you  have  made  surveys  of  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  kept  records  of  them  ?     A.  Yes,    477 

sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  first  made  city  surveyor 
where  was  your  office  ?  A.  43  West  Twentv-sixth 
Street. 

Q.  That  is  where  you  now  live  i  A.  No,  sir ;  I 
live  at  310  West  Fifty-first  Street. 

}fr.  Horace  Russell :  I  am  permitted  to  appear 
for  CJoraelia  M.  Stewart  and  Henry  Hilton ;  Mrs. 
Stewart  owns  property  between  Fourteenth  Street 
and  Eighth  Street,  and  Mr.  Hilton  owns  property 
between  Eighth  Street  and  Fourth  Street,  and  be- 
tween Reade  and  Chambers  Street ;  I  wish  to  say  in 
their  behalf  that  they  are  in  favor  of  granting  a 
franchise  to  this  Broadway  Street  Surface  Railroad 
Company  ;  more  than  that  Mr.  Beaman  is  not  will- 
ing that  I  shall  say  at  this  stage  of  things,  except 
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478  as  a  witness  ;  I  want  that  to  go  on  the  record ;  that 
is  all. 

Crosg-examinaiion  of  Mr.  Serrell  continued  by  Mr. 
Beaman  as  follows : 

Q.  You  have  never  practicaUy  had  anything  tx) 
do  with  the  moving  of  trucks  or  loads  on  the  lower 
part  of  Broadway,  below  Fourteenth  Street,  have 
you  \    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  with  the  driving  of  loaded  teams  ?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  And  in  driving  around  with  your  buggy  with 
its  broad  tire  you  have  been  more  or  less  up  town  { 
A.  Been  all  over,  sir. 

Q.  But  mostly  up  town  1    A.  Mostly  among  the 

479  railroads,  because  there  are  more  railroads  up  town 
than  down  town. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  about  a  certain  petition  that 
was  made  about  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway  some 
years  ago,  which  you  have  to-day  with  you  ?  A. 
Ves,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  favor  of  it  then  \  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
have  the  original  printed  pa^er  that  was  posted  in 
my  office  for  signatures,  datea  January,  1^0. 

Q.  And  your  were  instrumental  in  trying  to  get 
signatures  to  that  at  the  time  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  al- 
ways was  in  favor  of  railroads  even  before  I  had 
any  employment  from  them. 

Q.  And  you  are  still  of  the  same  opinion  about 
4gQ  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  they  are  the  best  im- 
provement of  the  day. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  anything  to  do,  as  a  city 
officer,  with  the  business  of  opening  streets  and 
making  sewers,  and  all  those  things  ?  A.  I  have— 
a  great  deal ;  I  had  charge  of  the  Second  Avenue 
from  Twenty-eighth  Street  to  the  Harlem  River, 
and  finished  it  a  great  many  years  ago  ;  that  is  one 
of  the  largest  jobs,  I  believe,  ever  done  in  the  city. 

Q.  That  is  when  it  was  all  open  country  up  there  i 
A.  Yes,  sir;  nearly  all  open  country  across  the 
marshes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  open- 
ing of  any  parts  of  Broadway  below  Fourteenth 
Street?  A.  That  was  before  I  was  bom — ^below 
Fourteenth  Street — ^and  before  any  of  us  were 
bom ;  in  widening  and  straightening  Broadway  up 
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above  Thirty-second  Street,  which  was  formly  the   481 
Bloomingdale  Road  up  to 

Q.  Mr.  Serrell,  I  think  you  misunderstood  me ; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  you  did  because  I  spoke 
of  the  opening  of  Broadway,  which  you  understood 
to  mean  openme  it  as  a  street ;  what  I  meant  was 
opening  it  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  pipes— gas- 
pipes,  water-pii)es,  and  all  such  things  ?  A.  i  es, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  that  i  A. 
I  have. 

Q.  Below  Fourteenth  Street?  A.  I  have;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  In  whose  employ?    A.  I  have  acted  in  the 
construction  of  sewers  under  the  Croton  Depart- 
ment under  Mr.  Dean ;  I  don't  recollect  now  ex-   ^^ 
actly  what  particular  place,  but  I  know  I  have  had    ^ 
charge  of  work  down  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Not  in  recent  years  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  there  was 
nothing  done  in  recent  years  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  1  ou  have  spoken  of  the  travel  on  horse-car 
roads  instead  of  the  travel  on  other  roads  in  the 
Winter  time  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground; 
what  do  you  mean  to  be  understood  by  that  ?  A.  I 
will  state  this :  as  soon  as  ever  a  snow  falls,  the 
railroad  companies  start  their  sweeper  and  get  the 
road  clear,  and  thow  it  up  on  the  sides,  and  that  is 
oftentimes  the  only  accassible  line  of  travel ;  and 
we  will  take  as  an  illustration  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Madison  Avenue,  and  some  of  those  avenues  that 
have  been  filled  up  with  snow  and  ice ;  there  thev  483 
pile  it  up  right  in  the  middle  of  the  avenue,  as  hign 
as  this  desk  and  10  feet  wide,  sometimes 

Q.  You  have  seen  it  as  wide  as  that  on  the  side  of 
the  horse-car  track,  haven't  you  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  1 
have  seen  it  as  wide  as  that  on  the  side  of  a  horse- 
car  track,  in  Twenty-third  Street,  where  the  side- 
walks are  thirty  feet  wide  on  each  side,  and  they 
shovel  it  out,  thirty  feet  wide — that  is  from  one 
side — ^and  the  railroad  tract  only  seven  one-half 
feet,  so  that  the  amount  of  snow  thrown  from  the 
sidewalk  is  four  times  as  much  as  that  is  thrown 
from  the  railroad  track  to  fill  up  this  space. 

Q.  But  the  general  result  is  that  the  space  between 
the  railroad  track  and  the  sidewalk  is  very  much 
filled  up— piled  up  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  has  §ot  to  be 
placed  somewhere,  or  carried  away ;  and  it  is  placed 
in  there,  and  so  gives  a  continuous  line  of  travel  for 
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484  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  excepting  sleighs  ;  they  cannot 
travel  on  the  tracks. 

Q.  AU  you  mean  to  say  about  this  is,  and  all  the 
fact  is,  isn't  it,  if  the  cars  clear  their  tracks  it  is 
easier  for  the  wagons  to  go  along  the  place  they 
have  cleared  than  on  the  side  where  they  have  put 
the  snow  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  say  so  ;  I  say  it 
would  be  better  in  that  street  than  it  would  be  in  a 
street  where  there  weren't  any  tracks,  because  there 
isn't  any  substantial  mode  of  clearing  any  snow  off 
a  street  where  the  travel  is  by  any  means,  excepting 
the  Street  Cleaning  Department. 

Q.  You  mean  the  carting  oflf  of  the  snow  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  the  carting  off  of  the  snow. 

Q.  Isn't  this  the  effect  of  snow  in  the  City  of  New 

485  York,  that  if  Broadway  is  cleaned  from  snow,  and 
the  rest  of  the  north  and  south  streets,  below  Four- 
teenth Street,  are  not  cleared  of  snow,  that  in  the 
Winter  time  the  tendency  of  travel  is  to  go  to 
Broadway?  A.  With  the  clearing  away  of  snow 
from  Broadway,  it  don't  make  any  difference 
whether  the  tracks  are  there  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  isn't  the  tendency  of  travel  to  Broadway 
in  Winter  time,  if  there  is  snow  on  the  other  streets  i 
A.  People  generally  go  the  easiest  way. 

Q.  Broadway  would  then  be  the  easiest  way, 
wouldn't  it^  A.  I  think  it  would  be  easier  for  a 
truck  to  go  there  then  than  it  is  now. 

Q.  It  would  be  easier,  whether  there  was  any 
track  there   or   not,   if    the  snow  was  not  there, 

486  wouldn't  it  ?  A.  It  would  be  the  same  as  in  Sum- 
mer time,  if  there  is  no  snow  there. 

Q.  Isn't  the  tendency  of  travel  to  Broadway  in 
the  Winter  time  if  there  is  snow  on  the  other 
streets  f  A.  That  depends  upon  whether  it  is 
cleared  by  the  Street  Cleaning  Department. 

Q.  Well,  if  it  is  cleared  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  it  is 
cleared. 

Q,  K  there  is  no  snow  on  Broadway,  and  thei'e  is 
snow  in  the  other  streets,  the  tendency  of  all  loaded 
teams  is  to  Broadway,  isn'  t  it  ?    A.    i  es,  sir. 

Q.  And,  therefore,  Broadway  is  more  crowded  in 
Winter  time  than  it  is  in  Summer  time ;  isn't  it,  if 
there  is  snow  on  the  ^ound  ?  A.  Well,  if  there  is 
more  business  done  m  the  Winter  time ;  that  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  business. 

Q.  Well,  as  to  the  amount  of  business,  and  truck- 
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ing  and  such  things,  you  are  not  an  expert,  are  you  ?    487 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  again  to  the  words  of  the 
provision  attached  to  the  consent  of  the  Common 
Council,  which  has  been  put  in  evidence  in  this 
case ;  it  states :  '^  That  said  Company  shall  comply 
''  with  all  reasonable  ordinances  or  regulations 
**  which  the  local  authorities,  having  charge  of  the 
**  streets,  avenues,  roads  or  highways,  in  the  City  of 
'*  New  York,  shall  make,  as  to  the  rate  of  speed, 
"  mode  of  use  of  tracks,  and  removal  of  ice  and 
''  snow  from  said  tracks,  as  the  interests  and  con- 
*'  venience  of  the  public  may  require."  Now,  then,  ^^ 
assuming  that  the  Common  Council  shall  direct  the  ^^ 
removal  of  snow  by  the  railroad  company  from  its 
tracks,  wouldn'  t  that  tend  to  the  public  advantage 
in  Broadway,  in  saving  the  city  of  the  expense 
which  is  now  actually  incurred  for  the  removal  of 
snow  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  the  railroad  companies  re- 
move it,  of  course. 

Q.  Mr.  Serrell,  isn't  the  caiTiage-way  of  Broad- 
way, above  Fourteenth  street,  or  above  Seventeenth 
Street,  where  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue 
Railroad  Company  now,  and  for  manjr  years,  has 
used  and  operated  double  tracks  considerably  nar- 
rower than  it  is  at  almost  any  point  between  Four- 
teenth Street  and  the  Battery?  A.  From  Seven- 
teenth Street  up  to  Thirty-second  Street,  Broadway  489 
is  75  feet  wide ;  the  sidewalks  are  17  feet  6  inches, 
and  that  reduces  the  carriage-way  to  very  consider- 
ably less  than  any  portion  of  Broadway  below  Four- 
teenth street. 

Q.  And  Broadway  itself,  between  Seventeenth 
Street  and  Thirty-second  Street,  you  say  is  only  75 
feet  wide  t    A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Whereas  below  Fourteenth  Street  it  is  80  feet 
wide?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  there  is  a  difference  of  5  feet?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Independently  of  the  vndth  of  sidewalks  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  the  sidewalks  of  Broadway,  from 
Seventeenth  Street  to  Thirty -second  Street,  are  about 
the  same  width  as  they  are  in  Broadway  below 
Fourteenth  Street. 

Q.  Therefore,  the  carriage-way,  as  near  as  you 
can  get  at  it  now,  without  accurate  measurements 
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490  at  the  present  time,  between  Seventeenth  Street  and 
Thirty-second  Street,  where  the  Broadway  and  Sev- 
enth Avenue  Railroad  Company  has  used  and  oper- 
ated a  double-track  railroad  for  many  years  past,  is 
6  feet,  as  near  as  you  can  get  at  it,  narrower  than  it 
is  between  Fourteenth  Street  and  the  Battery  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  if  the  Commission  wishes,  I  will  give  them 
the  width  between  the  curbs  from,  say,  Seventeenth 
Street  to  Thirty-  second  Street. 

Q.  Just  have  those  measurements  so  that  you  can 
testify  about  them  to-morrow  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will 
have  to  do  it  to-night. 


Lawson  N.  Puller,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 

491  of  the  petitioner,  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Mr.  PuUer,  where  do  you  reside?  A.  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty -fifth  Street. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  the  City 
of  New  York  ?    A.  Forty  years,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  famfliar  with  Broadway  all 
that  time,  have  you  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  have  lived  here  forty  years  you  have 
seen  all  the  street  railroads  in  the  city  built,  have 
you  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  which  was  the  first  one 
buUt  ?    A.  I  do  not. 

492  Q.  You  have  given  the  subject  of  the  advisability 
and  practicability  of  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  railroad  on  Broadway  a  good  deal  of  considera- 
tion recently,  haven't  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  time  during  last  Summer,  if  anv, 
did  you  devote  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  property- 
owners  on  Broadway,  between  Fourteenth  Street 
and  the  Battery  in  respect  to  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  railroad  on  Broadway  ?  A.  About 
four  months. 

Q.  You  were  acting  for  a  rival  railroad  comj)any, 
were  you  not  at  that  time  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  securing  consents  to  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  on  Broadway  by  property -owners  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many,  or  what  proportion 
in  value,  of  the  property-owners  on  Broadway, 
between  Fourteenth  Street  and  the  Battery,  have 
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consented  to  the  construction  of  a  railroad  on  Broad-  ^93 
way? 

Mr.  Beaman :  If  you  will  allow  me  to  ask  Mr. 
PuUer  a  few  questions  as  to  how  his  knowledge  was 
obtained,  it  will,  perhaps,  obviate  the  objection. 

Commissioner  Harris :  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Beaman: 

Q.  Your  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  obtained  by 
the  fact  that  these  gentlemen,  or  some  of  them,  have 
signed  their  names  to  certain  consents  that  you  pro- 
duced to  them  ;  isn't  that  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  that  is  the  way  you  have  obtained  your 
knowledge  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  no  other  way  ?  A.  Conversation  with 
them,  of  course.  494 

Q.  But  so  far  as  any  consent  has  actually  been 
given,  that  ^ou  actually  know  of,  it  has  been  given 
to  you  in  writing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Fuller,  teU  me  from  what  property- 
owners  on  Broadway,  if  any,  you  i)ersonally  pro- 
cured consents  ? 

Mr.  Beaman :  Same  objection. 

Commissioner  Harris :  You  can  say  to  whom  you 
applied. 

Mr.  Scribner :  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Beaman :  Is  the  question  allowed  ? 

Commissioner  Harris :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beaman :  1  then  except. 

The  Witness :  What  is  the  question  ?  .g^ 

(Question  repeated.) 

A.  Thomas  Faye — of  course  I  can  remember  but  a 
few  of  them  now— Thomas  Faye ;  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern,  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  Property,  181 
Broadway  ;  N.  Y.  Life  Insurance  Company,  7,  9  and 
11  Broadway 

Q.  Who  is  the  owner  of  7,  9  and  11  Broadway  ? 
A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Stone  was  then  ;  and  the 
Haight  estate— there  were  four  or  five  numbers,  I 
don  t  know  but  six  or  eight— along  about  156  Broad- 
wat. 

0.  The  Haight  estate,  is  that  the  estate  that  owns 
the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  another 
Haight;  down  Broadway,  about  166;  the  East 
River  Bank,  the  Park  Bank,  Herald  Building,  Post 
Building. 

Q.  That  is  the  Evening  Post  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and 
a  great  many  more  that  I  cannot  recall  now. 


496  Q.  Mr.  Fuller,  just  tell  the  Commission,  if  you 
please,  as  an  old  resident  of  New  York,  whether,  in 
your  opinion  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway,  between 
the  Battery  and  Union  Square  would  or  would  not 

.be  of  a  j^neral  public  advantage,  and  if  you  say 
yes  that  it  would  be  of  advantage,  please  state  yonr 
reasons  I  A.  Well,  I  think  a  railroad  on  Broadway 
would  be  an  advantage. 

Q.  To  the  general  public  *  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and 
would  have  been  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

Q.  Now,  the  question  calls  for  your  reasons  for 
that  opinion  ;  A.  From  the  fact  that  I  do  not  think 
there  nas  ever  been  a  railroad  laid  in  the  City  of 
New  York  that  has  not  been  a  public  advantage, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  just  as  great  an  advantage 

497  lo  Broadway  as  to  any  other  street  or  avenue,  and  I 
think  that  Broadway  projjerty  would  have  been 
much  more  valuable  to-day  if  they  had  a  railroad  on 
Broadway. 

Q.  Mr.  Fuller,  my  question  relates  only  to  the 
good  of  the  general  public,  without  regard  to  the 
property-owners  on  Broadway,  and  by  the  general 
public  la  meant  not  the  people  on  Broadway  and  not 
the  people  on  the  side  streets,  but  the  people  of  the 
entire  city  and  the  State ;  do  you  say  that  the  gen- 
eral public,  comprehending  the  people  of  the  entire 
State  as  I  have  said,  would  be  benefited  by  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  railroad  between  Union 
Square  and  the  Battery  on  Broadway  '.    A.  T  do. 

Q.  Have  you  any  interest  watever  in  the  Broad- 

498  way  Surface  Railroad,  Mr.  Fuller  i  A.  No,  sir ;  I 
have  no  interest  in  any  Broadway  road  or  any  other 
road. 

Q,  Have  you  conversed  with  numerous  people  on 
the  subject  of  the  constniction  and  operation  of  a 
railroad  on  Broadway,  between  the  Battery  and 
Union  Square  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  please  say  a  little  more  exten- 
sively than  you  nave  what  you  think  would  be  ad- 
vantages to  the  general  public  by  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  surface  railrcrad  on  Broadway  '. 
A.  I  tnink  it  would  afford  them  facilities  for  getting 
up  and  down  town  more  rapidly  than  those  now  on 
Broadway. 

Q.  Is  there  any  method  of  reaching — that  is,  any 
pnblic  conveyance  for  reaching — any  point  on  Broad- 
way between  the  Battery  and  Union  Square,  other 
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than  the  omnibuses  that  are  now  running  i    A.  No,  ^^ 

sir. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  sti'eet  surface 
raihxMid  on  Broadway,  between  the  Battery  and 
Union  Square,  provide!  the  stages  were  withdrawn, 
upon  the  general  traffic  in  the  street ;  that  is  to  say, 
would  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  street 
railroad  tend  to  embarrass  and  blockade  the  street, 
or  would  it,  in  your  opinion,  prevent  blockades  < 
A.  I  think  it  would  facilitate  travel. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  You  are  the  same  person,  Mr.  Fuller,  who 
testified  before  the  former  Commission,  consisting  gQ^ 
of  these  same  gentlemen,  are  you  not  ?    A.  I  testi- 
fied before  them. 

Q.  And  you  are  the  same  Mr.  Fuller  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  a  little  older. 

Q.  Made  any  public  si)eeches  since  then?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  the  Board  of  Aldermen  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  still  in  the  employ  of  the  Cable  Com- 
pany f    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  their  employ?  A.  I 
don't  remember  exactly. 


A. 

don't  know  that  I  have  ever  been  in  their  employ. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  still  in  the  business  of  getting  501 
consents  from  property  owners  on  Broadway  ?    A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  gi^e  that  up?  A.  About  a 
month  or  six  weeKS  ago. 

Q.  Why  did  you  give  it  up?  A.  Because  we 
got  enough. 

Q.  Who  got  enough  ?  A.  The  parties  that  were 
getting  the  consents. 

Q.  Who  were  those  parties  ?  A.  Myself,  and  Mr. 
Beyer,  and  Mr.  Booth,  and  probably  tifteen  or 
twenty  other  gentlemen  who  assisted  in  one  way  or 
another. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  *'got  enough"  ?    A. 
Gk)t  a  majority. 
Q.  Where  are  they  ?    A.  I  don' t  know. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  ones  that  you  got  ? 
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602  A.  I  handed  them  to  a  gentleman  in  an  oflSce  in 
Cortlandt  Street. 

Q.  What  number?  A.  I  don't  remember  the 
number. 

Q.  What  office?  A.  Smith  Building,  I  think  it 
is  called. 

Q.  Whose  office  ?  A.  I  dont  know  whose  office ; 
GJeorge  H.  Warren  is  there  in  the  office. 

Q.  What  names  are  on  the  door  ?  A.  I  don't  re- 
member as  there  was  any  name. 

Q.  Who  was  George  H.  Warren?  A.  1  don't 
know,  only  that  it  was  George  H.  Warren. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  or  have  much  to  do  with 
him  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  who  this  man  was  whom  you 
5Qy  handed  them  to?  A.  I  laid  them  on  Mr.  Warren's 
table. 

Q.  Was  he  there  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anybody  else  there?  A.  There  was  a  boy 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  the  boy  ?  A.  I  said 
to  the  boy  that  there  was  a  paper  for  Mr.  Warren. 

Q.  Was  there  more  than  one  paper  ?  A.  I  think 
there  were  half  a  dozen  pinned  together. 

Q.  Anybody  else  in  the  office?  A.  I  don't  re- 
member, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  there  before  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  there  about  ?  A.  Sometimes 
to  get  a  drink  of  w»ter,  sometimes  to  wash  my 
hands,  sometimes  to  take  a  little  rest ;  I  was  ac- 
"04  quainted  with  one  or  two  gentlemen  in  the  office. 

Q.  What  floor  was  it  on  ?     A.  I  don't  remember, 

Q.  How  many  floors  did  you  go  up  to  get  a  drink 
of  water?  A.  Sometimes  one,  sometimes  two  and 
sometimes  three. 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  me  the  number  in  Fulton 
Street?  A.  I  don't  remember;  it  strikes  me  it 
must  be  15. 

Q.  15  Fulton  i    A.  No,  sir ;  Cortlandt. 

Q.  Which  side  of  the  street  is  it?  A.  South 
side. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  ever  see  there  besides  this  Mr. 
Warren  ?    A.  Well,  I  have  seen  a  great  many  men. 

Q.  Well,  name  some  of  them?  A.  Mr.  Booth, 
Mr.  Beyer 

Q.  What  Booth?      A.    I  kon't  know  his  given 
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Q.'  Where  does  he  live  ?    A.  I  don't  know  where  505 

he  lives. 

Q.  Where  does  Mr.  Warren  live?  A.  I  don't 
know  where  he  lives. 

Q.  Who  told  you  this  was  Booth  ?  A.  I  was  in- 
troduced to  him  as  Mr.  Booth. 

Q.  Who  introduced  you  ?  A.  I  don't  remember ; 
I  won't  swear  his  name  was  Booth  either. 

Q.  You  are  very  careful  what  you  swear  to  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Evenifyoa  swear  what  other  people  think? 
A.  1  presume  it  was  Mr.  Booth ;  I  was  told  so ; 
I  don't  know  who  you  are  only  from  what  I  am 
told. 

Q.  Well,  who  else  did  you  ever  see  there  ?  A. 
Well,  I  saw  two  or  three  ladies  there.  g^g 

Q.  Well,  what  were  their  names  ?  A.  I  don't  re- 
member. 

Q.  Were  you  introduced  to  them  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  there  when  you  left  this  paper 
there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  were  they  with  ?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  there?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Did  they  have  their  coats  and  bonnets  on? 
A.  I  think  they  had  on  circulars. 

Q.  Describe  what  you  mean?  A.  Well,  I  am 
not  much  at  describing  dress ;  I  should  not  call 
them  coats,  I  should  call  them  circulars. 

Q.  Did  they  have  on  bonnets  or  hats  ?  A.  I  think 
they  had  on  nats.  507 

Q.  Then  apparentljr  they  were  not  employed  in 
this  place  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can't  you  think  of  any  other  man  that  you 
ever  saw  there?  A.  I  don't  recall  their  names;  I 
am  very  poor  on  names,  sir  ;  very  poor  on  names ; 
I  don't  remember  names  well. 

Q.  Also  poor  on  location  ?  A.  No ;  I  am  good  on 
location. 

Q.  What  number  was  this  ?  A.I  think  it  was  15; 
I  can  go  to  it. 

Q.  What  floor  was  it  on  ?  A.  I  don't  remember  the 
floor,  but  I  can  guess. 

Q.  Well,  guess.  A.  I  think  it  was  about  the  fifth 
floor. 

Q.  Elevator  ther*  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  when  I 
left  there. 
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508  Q.  When  did  you  leave?  A.  I  have  not  been 
there  in  four  weeks. 

Q.  Have  you  been  there  since  you  left  those  pai)ees 
there  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  there  fori  A.  To  see  a 
friend. 

Q.  What  friend  ?  A.  I  don't  really  remember 
his  name. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  before  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  Mr.  Warren  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  Mr.  Booth «    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  either  one  of  these  ladies?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  who  it  was  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  by  appointment?    A.  No, 
609  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  he  was  going  to  be  there  i 
A.  I  didn't  know  he  was  going  to  be  there. 

Q.  You  said  you  went  there  to  meet  him.  A.  I 
said  I  went  there  to  see  him. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  see  him  there  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  reason  had  you  for  going  to  see  him  J 
A.  I  wanted  to  see  him  about  something. 

Q.  Has  he  generally  been  in  the  office  when  you 
went  there  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ?  A.  Probably 
four  months. 

Q.  Who  introduced  him  to  you.  A.  I  don't  re- 
member. 

Q.  Why  do  you  call  him  a  friend  ?  A.  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  he  is  anything  else. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  reason  you  have  for  calling 
him  a  friend  i    A.  1  es,  sir. 

Q.  Because  you  don't  know  that  he  is  your  ene- 
my i    A.  Yes/ sir. 

Q.  But  he  is  a  man  whose  name  you  don't  know  i 
A.  I  should  know  it  if  you  named  his  name ;  if 
you  should  call  over  a  few  more  I  might  hit  it. 

Q.  Well,  we  have  not  much  more  time  to  run 
over ;  you  must  try  to  think  of  those  things  ;  you 
don't  know  what  his  business  is  ?   A.  He  is  a  clerk. 

Q.  'Whose  clerk  i    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q,  What  does  he  do  as  a  clerk  ?  A.  Well,  that 
is  pi'ett y  hard  for  me  to  tell. 

Q.  iV'hat  did  you  ever  see  him  do  1    A.  Saw  him 
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writmg. 
Q.  For  whom  i    A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  Well,  did  you  find  Mm  when  you  got  there  ?   611 

A   Ygs.  sir 
Q.  What  took  place  between  you  and  him  i    A.  I 

don' t  remember. 

Q,  How  long  were  you  there  ?  A.  I  don' t  remem- 
ber that ;  probably  two  or  three  minutes  ;  I  wanted 
to  ask  him  some  question,  and  I  forgot  what  that 
was,  even. 

Q.  Did  he  know  what  you  wanted  to  ask  him  ? 
did  he  answer  you  what  you  asked  him  ?  A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  Why  not?    A.  He  did' t  know. 

Q.  You  and  he  any  relatives  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Only  friends?  A.  That  is  all ;  I  couldn't 
swear  that  he  was  a  friend,  even. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  since  ?    A.  No,  sir.  5^2 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  still  employed 
there  ?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Warren  since  you  left 
those  papers  there?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  didn't  see  him 
when  fief t  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  lives  ?  A.  I  do  not, 
sir. 

Q,  Why  did  you  leave  them  with  Mr.  Warren,  or 
on  Mr.  Warren's  desk  ?    A.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  them  on  Mr.  Warren's 
desk?  A.  Well,  I  happened  to  walk  in  by  his 
desk,  and  he  was  not  sitting  at  the  desk  and  there 
was  a  young  man  in  the  omce,  and  I  told  him  to 
hand  them  to  Mr.  Warren  because  there  was  no  one 
else  in.  S13 

Q.  Why  did  you  ask  him  to  hand  them  to  Mr. 
Warren  ?  A.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  any  partic- 
ular reason ;  I  happened  to  remember  his  name,  I 
suppose. 

Q.  Are  there  any  names  on  the  door  of  this  room 
that  will  enable  you  to  remember  as  you  go  in 
whom  you  went  to  see  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  doir  t  re- 
member any  names  being  on  the  doors  or  on  the 
rooms,  or  anything  else. 

Q.  Don't  know  what  number  it  is  ?  A.  I  have 
guessed  what  it  was. 

Q.  You  mean  the  number  of  the  room  ?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q,  Now,  let  me  hear  you  describe  the  way  I 
would  get  into  this  building  if  I  was  going  to  go 
there  ?  A.  1  will  take  you  there  ;  I  should  not  want 
you  to  go  astray. 
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514  Q.  Well,  then  I  will  go  there  now  with  you  ;  that 
is  all  I  want  to  know — where  this  room  is.  A.  All 
right,  sir. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday,   January  13th,    1885,   1 


New  York,  January  13th,  1885. 

Mr,  Scrihner  \  If  the  Commissioners  please,  the 
resolution  of  the  Common  Council,  which  I  intro- 
duced in  evidence  the  first  day  that  your  Honors 
sat,  calls  for  an  obligation  or  instrument  on  behalf 
of  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Comi)any  indi- 
515  eating  its  acceptance  of  the  terms  and.conditions  of 
the  resolution  of  the  Common  Council,  which  is  to 
be  filed  with  the  Comptroller.  The  resolution  also 
calls  for  a  bond  in  the  penalty  of  $100,000,  to  be  ex- 
ecuted by  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  approved  by  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  binding  the  company  to  comply  with,  fulfill 
and  keep  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  wie  Common  Council  granting  the  consent 
of  the  city. 

That  obligation,  and  that  bond  with  the  approval 
of  Justice  Donohue,  were  yesterday  filed  with  the 
Comptroller,  and  I  put  in  evidence  to-day  copies  of 
those  papers. 

Know  aU  Men  by  these  Presents^   That  we,  The 
Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company,  as  prin- 
cipal, and  Jacob  Sharp,  Thomas  B.  Kerr,  Moores 
M.  White,  and  George  N.  Curtis,  as  sureties,  are 
held  and  firmly  bound  unto  The  Mayor,  Alder- 
men, AND  Commonalty  of   the    City  of    New 
York,  in  the  penal  sum  of  One  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, to  be  paid  to  said  The  Mayor,  Aldermen  and 
'  Commonalty  of  the  Citjr  of  New* York,  their  succes- 
sors or  assigns,  for  which  payment  well  and  truly  , 
to  be  made  we  bind  ourselves  and  our  successors  and 
our  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  firmly  by 
thse  presents.     Sealed  with  our  seals.     Dated  the 
fifth  dav  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eignty-five. 

Whereas^  The  Common  Council  of  the  City  of 
New  York  heretofore  and  by  certain  resolutions  of 
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the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  said  city  passed  and  T)!? 
adopted  on  or  about  the  fifth  day  of  December,  1884, 
notwithstanding  the  objections  of  his  Honor  the 
Mayor,  did  give  and  grant  unto  the  Broadway  Sur- 
face Raihroad  Company,  the  above-named  corpora- 
tion, the  consent  and  permission  6t  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  said  The  Broad- 
way Surface  Railroad  Company  to  construct,  main- 
tain, operate  and  use  a  Street  Surface  Railroad  for 
public  use  in  the  conveyance  of  persons  and  property 
ID  cars,  upon  and  alon^  the  surface  of  the  following 
streets,  avenues  and  highways  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  to  wit :  Commencing  at  the  southerly  end  of 
Broadway,  near  the  Battery,  and  running  thence, 
with  double  tracks,  througn  and  along  Broadway 
and  across  Fourteenth  Street  to  and  along  Union  gjg 
Square  to  a  point  at  or  near  the  intersection  of  Fif- 
teenth Street  and  West  Union  Square,  together  with 
the  necessary  switches,  sidings,  turn-outs,  turn- 
tables and  suitable  stands  for  the  convenient  work- 
ing of  said  road,  as  by  the  original  resolutions  on 
file  in  the  oflSce  of  the  Clerk  of  tne  Comnaon  Council 
of  the  City  of  New  York  or  a  copy  thereof  as  printed 
and  contained  in  the  City  Jtecord,  the  official 
journal  of  the  City  of  New  York,  published  on  the 
sixth  day  of  December,  1884,  reference  being  there- 
unto had,  will  more  fully  appear. 

And  whereas^  The  consent  or  permission  af  oresad 
was  granted  by  the  Common  Council  aforesaid  upon 
certain  terms  and  conditions  among  which  was  the 
condition,  that  said  The  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  619 
Company  shall  annually  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  City  of  New  York,  to  the 
credit  of  the  sinking  fund  thereof,  certain  percent- 
ages of  its  gross  receipts,  and  likewise  certain  per- 
centages of  the  gross  receipts  of  any  other  railroad 
company  derived  from  passengers  riding  in  anv  of 
its  cars  on  any  portion  of  Broadway  south  of  Fif- 
teenth Street  as  is  mentioned  in  the  fourth  clause  or 
subdivision  of  the  conditions  accompanying  arid 
made  part  of  the  aforesaid  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mon Council ;  and  whereas,  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  aforesaid  was  likewise  given  upon  the 
express  condition  that  said  The  Broadway  Surface 
Railroad  Company,  in  addition  to  the  percentages 
of  gross  receipts  required  by  said  resolutions  to 
be  paid  by  it  into  the  City  Treasury,  shall  at  the 
expiration  of  the  first  year  from  the  date  when 
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620  the  operation  of  its  railroad  shall  commence, 
and  annually  thereafter,  paying  into  the  City 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund  thereof, 
by  way  of  rpnt,  or  as  additional  compensation,  the 
sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  that 
said  The  Broadway  Surface  Raildroad  Company 
shall  execute  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Com- 
monalty of  the  City  of  New  York,  a  bond  with  at 
least  two  sufficient  sureties  to  be  approved  as  to  form 
and  sufficiency  of  the  sureties,  by  any  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  First  Judicial  District  and 
Department,  in  the  penal  sum  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  for  the  due  and  regular  payment  of 
said  annual  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  for 
the  due  and  regular  payment  of  said  percentages  on 

521  S^**^^  receipts. 

Now,  therefore,  the  condition  of  this  obligation 
is  such,  that  if  said  The  Broadway  Surface  Railroad 
Company  shall  well  and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be 
paid,  into  the  City  Treasury  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  to  the  credit  of  the  Sinking  Fund  thereof,  the 
percentages  of  gross  receipts,  which,  by  the  terms  of 
the  aforesaid  resolutions  of  the  Common  Council, 
mssed  and  adopted  as  aforesaid  on  the  fifth  day  of 
December,  1884,  are  required  to  be  paid,  or  caused 
to  be  paid,  by  said  Company,  into  the  said  City 
Treasury  ;  and  if  the  said  The  Broadway  Surface 
Railroad  Company,  in  addition  to  the  percentages  of 
gross  receipts  required  by  said  resolution,  to  be  paid, 
or  caused  to  be  paid  by  it  into  the  City  Treasury, 

522  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  from  the 
date  when  the  operation  of  its  railroad  shall  com- 
mence, and  annually  thereafter,  pay  into  the  City 
Treasury  of  the  Citv  of  New  York,  to  the  credit  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  thereof,  by  way  of  rent,  or  as  ad- 
ditional compensation,  the  sum  of  forty  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  so  long  as  it  shall  continue  to 
maintain,  operate  and  use  the  railroad  proposed  to 
be  constructed,  maintained,  operated  and  used  by 
said  The  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company  on 
Broadway,  and  upon  the  route  mentioned  in  said 
resolutions  of  the  Common  Council,  and  if  the  said 
Company  shall  otherwise  abide  by,  comply  with, 
fulfil,  perform  and  keep  the  several  conditions  men- 
tioned in  the  said  resolution  of  the  Common  Council 
relating  to  the  payment  of  percentages  of  gross  re- 
ceipts, and  said  additional  compensation  into  the 
City  Treasury  of  the  City  of  New  York,  as  reqnired 
by  the  aforesaid  resolution  of  the  Common  Council, 
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80  long  as  it  shall  continue  to  maintain,  operate  and  623 
use  a  railroad  upon  the  streets,  avenues  or  highways 
mentioned  in  said  resolutions,  then  this  obligation 
to  be  void,  otherwise  to  be  and  remain  in  full  force 
and  vuiine. 

In  witness  whereof^  said  The  Broadway  Surface 
Railroad  Company  has  caused  its  corporate  seal  to 
b  e  hereunto  affixed,  attested  by  the  signature  of  its 

f  resident,  and  the  other  parties  above  named  have 
ereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  this  iifth  day  of 
January,  A.  D.,  1886. 

THE  BROADWAY  SURFACE 
RAILROAD  COMPANY, 

By  J.  A.  Richmond,  [seal.] 

Presi. 


Sealed  and  deliver ed^ 
in  presence  of 


\ 


Jacob  Sharp. 
Thomas  B.  Kerb. 
MooBES  M.  White. 
George  N.  Curtis. 


seal. 

SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
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Henry  A.  Robinson. 


ss.: 


State  of  New  York,         ) 
City  and  County  of  New  York^  \ 

On  this  7th  day  of  January,  1885,  before  me  per- 
sonally appeared  James  A.  Richmond,  to  me  known, 
and  who,  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and 
say  :  That  he  resides  in  the  City  of  New  York  and  525 
is  the  President  of  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad 
Company,  the  corporation  mentioned  and  described 
in  the  foregoing  bond  or  obligation ;  that  he  kno^\s 
the  corporate  seal  of  said  corporation  ;  that  the  seal 
aflSxed  to  the  foregoing  instrument  is  such  corporate 
seal  and  was  thereto  affixed  by  virtue  of  a  resolution 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  said  corporation,  and 
that  he  signed  his  name  thereto  by  virtue  of  the 
same  resolution,  as  President  of  said  corporation. 

HENRY  A.  ROBINSON, 
Notary  Public^ 

County  of  New  York. 


ss.: 


State  op  New  Yobk,         ) 
City  and  County  of  New  YmTc^  \ 

Jacob  Sharp,  of    said  city,  being  sworn,  says : 
That  he  is  a  resident  and  a  freeholder  within  the 
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'  State  of  New  York,  and  worth  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  orer  all  the  debts  and  liabili 
tiea  which  he  owes  or  has  incurred,  and  exclusive 
of  property  exempt  by  law  from  levy  and  sale  under 
an  execution. 

JACOB  SHARP. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  Tth  I 
day  of  January,  1885.       ) 

Henry  A.  Eoblnson, 
Notary  Public, 

Coxmty  of  New  York. 

State  op  New  Yobk,        \      . 
OUy  and  County  of  Nem  York,  \ 

Thomas  B.  Kkrr,  of  said  city,  being  sworn,  says: 
That  he  is  a  resident  and  freeholder  within  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  worth  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  over  aU  the  debts  and  liabilities 
which  he  owes  or  has  incurred,  and  exclusive  of 
property  exempt  by  law  from  levy  and  sale  under  an 
execution. 

THOMAS  B.  KERR. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  7th  1 
day  of  January,  1886.        \ 

Henrt  a.  Robinson, 
Notary  Public, 

County  of  New  York. 


State  op  New  York,         ) 
CMty  and  Coujity  of  New  York,  ) 

MooBES  M.  White,  of  said  city,  being  sworn, 
says :  He  is  a  resident  and  freeholder  within  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  is  worth  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  over  all  the  debts  and 
liabilities  which  he  owes  or  has  incurred,  and  exclu- 
sive of  property  exempt  by  law  from  levy  and  sale 
under  an  execution. 

MOORES  M.  WHITE. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  7th  [ 
day  of  Janaary,  1886.        ( 

Henbt  a.  Robinson, 
Notary  Public, 

County  of  New  York. 
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State  of  New  York,         )      .  529 

City  and  County  of  New  TorJc,  j  "*"*•  * 

Oeoroe  N.  Curtis,  being  duly  sworn,  says  :  He 
resides  at  Long  Branch,  Is  ew  Jersey,  but  is  now 
temporarily  a  resident  at  No.  16  West  Fifty -third 
Street,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  is  worth  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  over  all  the 
debts  and  liabilities  which  he  owes  or  has  incurred, 
and  exclusive  of  property  exempt  by  law  from  levy 
and  sale  under  an  execution. 

GEO.  N.  CURTIS. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  7th ) 
day  of  January,  1885.  J 

Henry  A.  Robinson, 

Notary  Public^ 

County  of  New  York. 

State  of  New  York,         )      . 
City  and  Ccmniy  of  New  York,  \  ^' ' 

On  this  seventh  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1885,  be- 
fore me  personally  appeared  Jacob  Sharp,  Thomas 
B.  Kerr,  Moores  M.  White  and  George  N.  Curtis,  to 
me  known  to  be  the  same  persons  described  in  and 
who  executed  the  foregoing  bond  or  instrument  in 
writiM  and  severally  acknowledged  that  they  ex- 
ecuted the  same. 

HENRY  A.  ROBINSON, 

Notary  Pvblic^ 
County  of  New  York. 

The  within  bond  is  hereby  approved  as  to  form 
and  sufficiency  of  the  sureties  therein  named. 
Dated  New  York,  January  8,  1885. 

C.  DONOHUE, 
Justice  Supreme  Court, 
First  Department. 

To  all  whom  these  Presents  shall  come  or  may  con- 
cern, Know  Te: 

Whereas,  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New 
York  heretofore  and  on  or  about  the  fifth  day  of 
December,  1884,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, held  at  the  City  Hall,  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
passed  and  adopted  certain  preambles  and  resolu- 
tions, a  true  copy  of  which  are  contained  in  the  of- 
ficial journal  of  the  City  of  New  York,  known  as  the 
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632  City  Record^  published, on  the  sixth  daj^  of  Decem- 
ber, 1884,  whereby  the  consent  and  permission  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York  w  as  given 
and  gi^anted  to  the  Broadway  Surface  RaiL^oad 
Company  to  construct,  maintain,  oi)erate  and  use  a 
street  surface  railroad  for  public  use  in  the  convey- 
ance of  persons  and  property  in  cars  upon  and 
along  the  surface  of  the  following  streets,  avenues, 
and  highways  in  the  City  of  New  York,  to  wit : 
Commencing  at  the  southerly  end  of  Broadway  near 
the  Battery  and  running  thence  with  double  tracks 
through  and  along  Broadway  and  across  Fourteenth 
Street  to  and  along  Union  Square  to  a  point  at  or 
near  the  intersection  of  Ff teenth  Street  and  West 
Union  Square,  together  with  the  necessary  connec- 

533  ^^^^»  switches,  sidings,  turnouts,  turn-tables  and 
suitable  stands  for  the  convenient  working  of  said 
road. 

And  whereas^  such  consent  or  permission  was  so 
granted  by  the  Common  Council  to  said  The  Broad- 
way Surface  Railroad  Company  upon  the  terms  and 
conditions  stated  in  or  accompanying  the  resolutions 
aforesaid,  and  which  are  set  forth  in  the  oflScial  re- 
cord of  the  proceedings  of  the  Common  Council  at 
their  aforesaid  meeting  of  December  5, 1884,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  City  Record  aforesaid,  as  by  reference 
to  said  City  Record  of  December  6,  1884,  or  to  the 
original  resolutions  on  file  in  the  office  of  Clerk  of 
the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York,  to 
which  reference  is  hereby  made,  will  more  fully  ap- 

£34  pear. 

And  w?iereas,  among  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  said  consent  and  permission  of  the  Common 
Council  was  grants  was  a  condition  inserted  in  or 
accompanying  the  said  resolution  in  the  words 
following,  that  is  to  say : 

*'''Serejit?i. — And  this  consent   and  i)ermission  is 

g'ven  upon  the  further  condition  that  said  The 
roadway  Surface  Railroad  Company  shall,  within 
sixty  days  after  the  adoption  by  the  Common  Coun- 
cil of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  execute  under  its 
corporate  seal,  to  l)e  attested  by  its  President  or 
Treasurer,  and  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  of  its  Board 
of  Directors,  an  instrument  in  writing,  which  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  which  shall  contain  and  express  the  ac- 
ceptance by  said  Company  of  the  aforesaid  consent 
and  permission  of  the  Common  Council  for  the  con- 
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struction,  use  and  operation  by  said  Company  of  its  535 
proposed  railroad  upon  the  streets  and  route  above 
mentioned,  upon  the  aforesaid  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  the  said  consent  or  permission  is  grant- 
ea,  and  binding  the  said  Company  to  abide  by,  com- 
ply with,  fulfill,  perform  and  keep  the  terms  and 
conditions  aforesaid,  and  also  binding  the  said  Com- 
pany to  build,  equip  and  commence  to  operate  its 
proposed  railroad  within  one  year  after  it  shall 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  requisite  number  of  prop- 
erty-owners, or  the  report  of  Commissioners  con- 
firmed by  the  Court,  as  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  this  State,  and  likewise  binding 
the  said  company  to  prosecute  with  diligence  afl 
necessary  proceedings  to  perfect  its  rights  to  build, 
construct  and  operate  its  proposed  railroad."  ^™ 

Now,  therefore^  this  Indenture  witnesseth  as  fol- 
lows, that  is  to  say :  The  Broadway  Surface  Rail- 
road Company,  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  of  its 
Board  of  Directors,  does  hereby  make  and  execute, 
under  its  corporate  seal,  attested  by  its  President, 
this  instrument  to  be  delivered  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  said  The  Broadway 
Surface  Railroad  Company  does  hereby  expressly 
accept  and  does  hereby  formally  certify,  express 
and  declare  its  acceptance  of  the  aforesaid  consent 
and  permission  of  the  Common  Council,  for  the 
construction,  use  and  operation  by  said  company  of 
its  proposed  railroad,  upon  the  streets  and  routes 
above  mentioned,  upon  the  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  said  consent  or  permission  of  the  Com-  ^^ 
mon  Council  was  granted  as  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions are  contained  in  the  original  resolutions  passed 
and  adopted  by  the  Common  Council  on  the 
fifth  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1884,  notwithstanding 
the  objections  of  his  Honor  the  Mayor,  and  said  The 
Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company  does  hereby 
bind  itself,  its  successors  and  assigns  faithfully  to 
abide  by,  comply  with,  fulfill,  perform  and  keep  all 
the  terras  and  conditions  aforesaid  and  each  and 
every  part  thereof,  and  the  -said  company  does  here- 
by hkewise  bind  itself  and  its  successors  or  assigns 
to  build,  equip  and  commence  to  operate  its  pro- 
posed railroad  within  one  year  after  it  shall  contain 
the  consent  of  the  requisite  number  of  property- 
owners,  or  the  report  of  Commissioner  confirmed 
by  the  Court,  as  required  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  this  State,  and  said  The  Broadway  Surface 


538  Railroad  Company  does  hereby  likewise  bind  itself 
and  its  snccessors  or  assigns  to  prosecute  with  dili- 
gence all  necessary  proceedings  to  perfect  its  right 
to  bnUd,  construct  and  operate  its  proposed  rail- 
road, but  no  delays  which  may  occur  by  reason  of 
injunction  or  hostile  legal  proceedings  shall  affect 
in  any  manner  the  consent  or  permission  granted  by 
the  Common  Council  as  aforesaid,  or  the  terms  or 
covenants  of  this  obligation,  provided  the  said  com- 
pany shall  proceed  with  reasonable  diligence  to 
build,  complete  and  commence  to  operate  its  pro- 
posed railroad  after  the  removal  of  such  legal  ob- 
stacles, and  provided  this  obligation  or  instrnment 
of  acceptance  shall  be  executed  and  delivered  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York  within  sixty 
t^j  days  after  the  removal  of  such  legal  obstacles.  A 
"^  copy  of  the  preambles  and  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  adopted  on  or  about  the  fifth  day  of 
December,  A.  D.  1884,  to  which  reference  is  herein- 
before made  is  hereunto  annexed. 

In  witness  whereof,  said  The  Broadway  Surface 
Railroad  Company  has  by  \-irtue  of  a  resolation  of 
its  Board  of  Directors,  caused  its  corporate  seal  to 
be  herennto  affixed,  attested  by  its  President,  this 
fifth  day  of  January,  A.  D.  ISSfi. 

THE  BROADWAY  SURFACE  RAILROAD 
COMPANY,  [SEAL.] 

By  J.  A.  Richmond, 

640  ■^'■**''- 

Sealed  and  delivered ) 
in  presence  of         f 

H.  A.  Richmond. 

Word  "certain"  on  1st  page,  7th  line,  interlined 
before  execution. 


City  and  Ccnmty  of  New  York,  ss.  : 

On  this  fifth  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1865,  before 
me  personally  appeared  James  A.  Richmond  to  me 
known,  who  being  b^  me  duly  sworn,  did  depose 
and  say  that  he  resides  in  the  City,  County  and 
State  of  New  York  ;  that  he  is  the  President  of  The 
Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company,  the  corpora- 
tion mentioned  and  described  in  the  foregoing  in- 
strument ;  that  he  knows  the  corporate  se^  of  said 
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corporation ;  that  the  seal  affixed  to  the  foregoing  541 
instrument  is  such  corporate  seal  and  was  thereto 
alfixed  bv  virtue  of  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors oi  said  corporation,  and  that  he  signed  his 
name  thereto  likewise  by  virtue  of  the  same  resolu- 
tion as  President  of  said  corporation. 

HENRY  A.  ROBINSON, 

Notary  Pvblic, 
[SEAL.]  County  of  New  York. 

Mr.  L.  H,  Babcock :  I  would  like  to  state  to  the 
Commissioners  that  I  represent  F.  F.  Ayer  and 
others,  trustees  of  the  estate  of  J.  C.  Ayer,  and 
appear  in  opposition  to  the  Broadway  Surface  Rail- 
road Company ;  they  own  349  Broadway,  and  also  542 
part  of  the  Trinity  Building. 

Mr.  Scribner :  Who  are  they  trustees  of  i 

Mr.  Babcock :  They  are  trustees  of  the  J.  C.  Ayer 
estate  ;  I  suppose  that  is  a  sufficient  statement. 

Commissioner  Harris :  That  is  sufficient ;   if  you  * 
will  also  be  kind  enough  to  file  with  the  clerk  a 
written  appearance,  Mr.  Babcock. 

Mr.  Babcock :  Yes,  sir. 

RicHABB  Arnold,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  the  petitioner,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  Scribner :  643 

Q.  Mr.  Arnold,  where  do  you  reside  ?  A.  I  reside 
at  1,261  Fifth  Avenue. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  resided  in  the  City  of  New 
York '{    A.  All  my  liietime. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  lady  and  won't  object  to  telling 
how  long  that  is,  will  you  ?  A.  Well,  it  is  over 
fifty  years. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Arnold,  Con- 
stable &  Co.,  are  you  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  a  dry  goods  firm,  is  it  not  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  has  done  business  in  the  City  of  New 
York  for  a  great  many  years  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  your  present  place  of  business  1  A. 
Broadway  and  Nineteenth  Street. 

Q.  Ana  where  was  your  former  place  of  business  1 
A.  In  Canal  Street. 
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544  Q.  There  is  a  railroad  which  passes  jonr  place  of 
business  on  Broadway  at  the  present  time,  is  there 
not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  firm  build  the  large  store  that  you 
now  occupy  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  construct  it  before  or  after  the 
railroad  was  constructed  which  is  now  running  in 
Broadway  at  Nineteenth  Street  and  above  i  A. 
After  the  railroad  was  constructed. 

Q.  After  the  railroad  was  constructed  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Arnold,  as  an  old  citizen  of  New  York, 
familiar  with  its  streets  and  its  necessities,  will 
you  please  tell  the  Commission  whether  in  your 
opinion  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  railroad 
546  on  Broadway,  between  the  Battery  and  Union 
Square,  would  be  of  public  advanta^  i  A.  I  think 
in  a  business  point  of  view  it  would  be  decidedly 
advantageous  to  the  City  of  New  York. 

Q.  In  a  business  point  of  view,  do  you  mean 
that  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  general  public 
— ^that  is  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  State  i  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  business,  Mr.  Arnold, 
in  Canal  Street  ?  A.  Well,  my  father  commenced 
it  in  1827. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  Canal  Street  i  A.  Near 
54g    Mercer  Street. 

Q.  Canal  Street  near  Mercer  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  business  did  he  begin  there  i  A.  Dry 
goods  business. 

Q.  Retail  dry  goods  business  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  business  there  ?  A.  That 
I  couldn't  say  exactly;  somewheres  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  —  well,  I  couldn't  say  exactly  ;  I  went 
in  there  a  boy,  when  I  was  about  eighteen  years  of 
age. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  remain  there  ?  A.  Ever 
since. 

Q.  In  Canal  Street  ?  A.  No,  not  in  Canal  Street ; 
I  didn'  t  remain  there  ;  we  went  up  to  Nineteenth 
Street.  ^ 

Q.  But  when  did  the  business  move  up  to  Nine- 
teenth Street?  A.  Well,  that  I  couldn't  state 
exactly  ;  my  impresssion  is  somewhere  about  1869 
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or  1870 ;  those  fiffures  may  not  be  accurate,  and  may  647 
appear  stranee,  but  I  don't  know  exactly  without 
reierring  back. 

Q.  Mr.  Amoldj  I  may  seem  to  you  to  ask  ques- 
tions that  are  a  little  strange  ;  but  you  are  here  as  a 
witness,  And  some  facts  with  which  you  are  perfectly 
familiar,  and  I  may  be  myself,  have  to  be  brought 
out ;  I  consider  it  necessary  to  bring  out  before  the 
Commission  these  matters  of  dates,  but  I  do  not 
expect  you  to  give  them  exactly,  only  approxi- 
mately ;  exact  dates  are  not  of  importance.  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  moved  in  1869  or  1870?  A.  I  couldn't 
sav  exactly ;  I  could  give  you  the  exact  period  by 
referring  to  memoranda ;  1  couldn't  state  anything 
positively  on  that  point.  648 

Q.  But  it  was  after  1860  and  before  1870?  A. 
Well,  I  have  told  you  that  on  those  points^  I  can 
pye  no  definite  information  ;  I  will  give  no  definite 
information  on  those  points. 

Q.  W  hy  not,  Mr.  Arnold  ?    A.  Because  I  do  not    * 
remember,  and  I  don't  want  to  make  statements 
which  maybe  drawn  into  Question,  and  I  may  make 
a  mistake  of  a  month  or  of  a  year  or  two. 

Q.  Have  you  generally  a  good  memory  about 
dates  i    A.  I  have  generally  a  very  good  memory. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  best  of  your  memory  and 
recollection  when  you  moved  from  Canal  Street  to 
Broadway  and  Nineteenth  Street  ?  A.  Well,  that  I 
will  not  state. 

Q.  Whereabouts   was   your   business  on    Canal  549 
Street  just  prior  to  the  time  you  moved  ?    A.  What 
do  vou  say  i 

Q.  Whereabouts  was  your  business  on  Canal 
Street— your  plac«  of  business — ^just  prior  to  your 
moving?  A.  It  was  Canal  Street  near  Mercer 
Street. 

Q.  Canal  and  Mercer  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  altogether  then  a  retail  business  ?  A. 
No,  sir ;  it  was  a  large  wholesale  business  as  well. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  the  wholesale  business  at 
that  place  i    A.  That  I  cannot  tell  you  either. 

Q.  Was  that  after  1850  or  before  1  A.  Well,  I 
won't  answer  any  of  those  questions  ;  if  you  want 
those  things  particularly  I^can  find  out  the  dates 
and  give  them  to  you. 

Q.  And  how  large  a  business  did  you  do  during 
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550  the  years  in  which  your  business  was  in  Canal 
Street  ?    A.  Well,  I  should  think  about  1857. 

Q.  I  mean  what  was  the  amount  in  thousands  of 
dollars?  A.  I  don't  think  I  am  obliged  tatell  my 
private  affairs. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  decline  to  ?  A.  What  do  you 
say? 

Q.  Do  refuse  to  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  refuse. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  know,  so  that  I  shall  not  go 
any  further ;  when  I  find  the  boundaries  of  what  you 
will  testify  to,  then  I  can  go  on  ;  I  do  not  desire  un- 
reasonably to  press  you,  but  I  want  to  know  what 
you  will  ao  and  what  you  wont.    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.  a  coi)artnership  or 
a  corporation  ?    A.  Well,   I  don't  think  that  is  a 

551  proi)er  question  ;  that  doesn't  apply  to  this  case  at 
'   all. 

Q.  Do  you  decline  to  answer  ?  A.  I  decline  to 
answer,  certainly. 

Q.  Are  you  the  senior  member  of  that  firm ;  I 
meam  are  you  the  Mr.  Arnold,  the  senior  member  i 
A.  I  am  the  Mr.  Arnold  of  the  concern. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  Mr.  Arnold  in  the  concern  ? 
A.  There  is. 

Q.  Is  he  older  or  younger  than  you  ?  A.  He  is 
younger. 

Q.  Do  the  firm  of  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.  own 
the  building  that  they  occupy  on  the  comer  of 
Ninete«^nth  Street  and  Broadway  ?  A.  No,  the  firm 
does  not  own  it ;  it  is  owned  by  the  family. 
gg2  Q-  Do  the  family  of  Arnold's,  that  is  your  family, 
or  the  firm  of  Arnold,  Constable  &  Uo.  own  any 
other  property  on  Broadway  in  the  City  of  New 
York  ?  A.  Yes,  the  family  own  another  piece  of 
property  on  Broadway. 

Q.  Whereabouts  is  it?  A.  Comer  of  Twenty- 
eighth  Street. 

Q.  Broadway,  comer  of  Twenty-eighth  Street? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  nothing  below  Fourteenth  Street  i  A. 
No,  sir  ;  nothing  below. 

Q.  Now,  why  did  the  firm  of  Arnold,  Constable  & 
Co.  move  from  .Canal  Street  to  Nineteenth  Street 
and  Broadway  i  Ar  They  moved  up  there  because 
they  found  tlie  population  was  going  up,  and  that 
there  were  a  larger  number  or  customers  above 
Fourteenth  Street  than  below  Fourteenth  Street, 
and  the  means  of  communication  were  such  that  the 
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ladies,  as  to  the  retail  trade,   were  afraid  of  going  ^^^ 
down-town  because  there  were  not  sufficient  convey- 
ance to  take  them  up,  and  the  ladies  in  carriages 
were  afraid  to  come  down. 

Q.  Afraid  to  come  down  where?  A.  To  Canal 
Street. 

Q.  Why  ?  A.  On  account  of  the  number  of  trucks 
and  obstructions  in  the  street. 

Q.  In  Broadway,  between  Fourteenth  Street  and 
Canal  Street  'i  A.  Well,  from  Fourteenth  Street  to 
Canal  Street,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  fear  a  real,  genuine  one,  in  your 
opinion  ?  A.  Well,  we  took  the  chance  of  moving 
up  town,  and  taking  our  business  there. 

Q.    Was  that  fear  a  reasonable  one?    A.    We  ^^ 
thought  it  was.  ^^* 

Q.  And  had  you  begun  to  find  its  effects  upon 
your  own  business  ?  A.  We  had  ;  our  business  was 
decreasing. 

Q.  You  found  your  business  decreasing  then  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  moderately  ;  at  any  rate  it  was  not  increas- 
ing^ as  fast  as  it  ought  to. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result  of  your  moving  to 
Nineteenth  Street?  A.  Our  business  has  very 
lapselv  increased. 

Q.  You  have  very  largely  increased  the  amount 
of  your  sales  and  the  amount  of  your  ownership  in 
land,  and  generally  improved  your  business  ?  A. 
Land  ?  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  much  increased  the  amount  of 
your  business  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ^^^ 

Q.  What  is  that  attributable  to,  Mr.  Arnold  ?  A. 
Well,  it  is  attributable  a  great  deal  to  the  people 
living  up  there  and  the  means  they  have  for  getting 
there ;  it  is  a  central  location  and  nearly  every  pub- 
lic convevance  comes  near  to  us. 

Q.  If  there  was  a  horse  railroad  down  Broadway 
to  Canal  Street,  would  you  think  of  moving  your 
business  down  to  Canal  Street  ?    A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  Why  not  ?  A.  Because  I  think  the  people  are 
living  above ;  the  population  that  we  sell  to  are  liv- 
ing above  Fourteenth  Street. 

Q.  You  speak  of  people  you  sqU  to  ;  is  there  any 
class  of  peojile  you  sell  to  more  than  to  another  i 
A.  Yes,  I  think  there  is. 

Q.  What  class  of  people  do  you  sell  to  most  ?  A. 
We  sell  to  the  people  that  live  above  us. 


556       Q.  That  ia.  residents  of  New  York  i    A.  Yes,  sir ; 
residents  of  New  York. 

Q.  Are  most  of  your  sales  to  people  that  live 
furthernp-townthan  Nineteenth  Street  ?  A.  Ithink 
they  are ;  our  books  would  show  all  those  things; 
undoubtedly  above,  as  far  as  the  city  trade  is  con- 
cerned. 

Q.  Mr.  Arnold,  has  the  traffic  on  Broadway,  this 
business  of  trucks  and  cart^  increaaed  or  diminished 
below  Fourteenth  Street  since  you  moved  up  i  A. 
I  go  there  so  very  rarely  that  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  go  down-town  as  often  as  once  a  week  t 
A.  No.  I  don' t  think  I  do. 

Q.  Your  business  is  mostly  at  your  store ;  isn't 
it?    A.  It  is  all  there. 

Q.  And  not  much  in  the  commercial  parts  of  the 
°^'    town,  like  buying  or  anything  like  that  (    A.  Well, 
our  business  is  there  some,  but  I  dori't  attend  to  that 
section. 

Q.  You  don't  attend  to  that  section  1    A.  No.  .sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Arnold,  had  you  noticed  while  you  were 
in  Canal  Street  whether  there  had  been  a  s'teady  in- 
crease of  travel,  trucking,  &c.,  on  Broadway  during 
the  years  you  were  in  Canal  Street  ?  A.  Well,  I 
think  as  the  city  grew  the  trucking  did  increase. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  Canal  Street  itself  is  a  great 
thoroughfare  for  cross-town  travel,  for  trucks  and 
heavy  loads  ?  A.  ^Vell,  I  have  not  been  there  for  so 
many  years  now  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  It  was  when  you  were  there  i  A.  It  was  in- 
creasing  all  the  time, 
ooo  Q  Tjjg  character  of  Canal  Street  had  very  much 
changed  from  the  time  that  you  began  as  a  voung 
niini  there,  till  you  left,  did  it  not  f  A.  Well  of 
ruins.',  it  changed. 

il  Now,  Mr.  Arnold,  what  was  it  that  increased 
the  amount  of  travel  on  Broadway  during  the  years 
dial  you  were  in  Canal  Street  J  A.  The  City  was 
jrn  iw  ing  ;  the  same  thing  in  Fifth  Avenue  ;  the  traffic 
now  up  to  Eighty-thii-d  Street  is  getting  to  t)e  very 

var. 

1^   Up  to  what  street  ?    A.  Eighty-third  Street. 

0    'i"he  growth  of  the  city,  then,  has  of  course,  in-  . 
ii>a-r(l  the  travel  in  other  places?    A.  Yes,  sir;  on 
Fifrii  Avenue  you  ran  hardly  ride,  certain  parts  of 
til.-  ilay,  because  of  the  immense  quantities  of  truck.     I 
;iiiil  al]  the  dirt  carts,  and  all  the  brick  and  lumber 
wayuiis — they  all  go  up  Fifth  Avenue. 
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Q.  After  it  gets  below  Fourteenth  Street  or  below   559 
Washington  Square  on  Fifth  Avenue,  where  does 
it  go  ?    A.  That  I  don't  know ;  I  won't  say  anything 
about  below  Fourteenth  Street. 

Q.  You  don' t  know  much  about  the  travel  below 
Fourteenth  Street?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  travel  much 
myself,  and  things  I  know  nothing  about  I  would 
rather  not  testify  in  relation  to. 

Q.  Mr.  Arnold,  you  are  engaged  both  in  the  retail 
and  wholesale  business  in  your  place;  are  you  not  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  your  §oods  mostly  bought;  in 
foreign  countries  or  in  this  city  ?  A.  Foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Q.  How  do  they  reach  your  store  from  the  docks  ? 
A.  What  do  you 'mean  by  that  ?  I  don't  quite  know   560 
what  you  mean. 

Q.  1  am  trying  to  see  genemlly  in  what  way  your 
goods  come  up  town  to  your  store  i  A.  Well,  the 
general  way  they  come  up  town  is  this :  the  stream- 
ship  companies  are  moving  their  docks  up  town  every 
day ;  and  they  will  finally  get  up  to  Twenfrv-third 
Street  and  Thirtieth  Street  and  to  Fortieth  Street ; 
the  White  Star  Line  is  at  Tenth  Street  now ;  and 
they  come  right  across  almost  from  the  lines  of  the 
steamships ;  they  are  moving  their  docks  up  town 
right  along,  and  we  have  built  a  warehouse  now  in 
Sixteenth  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue  and  consider  it 
a  good  location  to  store  our  goods,  better  than  down 
town. 

Q.  The  steamboat  companies   are  moving  their   561 
docks  up  town  ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  steamboat  com- 
panies are  moving  their  docks  up  town  ;  we  have 
nothing  coming  up  Broadway,  I  don' t  think. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  goods  that  are  bought  from 
domestic  merchants,  that  is,  merchants  on  Broad- 
way, wholesale  merchants,  how  do  they  come  ?  A. 
We  don't  purchase  much  on  Broadway. 

Q.  Your  goods  are  mostly  your  own  importations, 
are  they  i  A.  No,  we  buy  a  good  many  goods  here, 
but  then  they  don't  come  up  Broadway  much. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  your  old  building  do  you  load 
yonr  goods  or  do  you  unload  them  <  A.  \Ve  unload 
them  in  Fifth  Avenue. 

Q.  You  unload  them  on  Fifth  Avenue  ?  A .  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  load  you  heavy  goods  on  Fifth 
Avenue  \    A.   i  es,  sir. 
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562  0-  I^o  you  load  or  unload  any  on  Nineteenth 
Street  'i  A.  Only  the  retail  goods,  and  I  think  they 
are 

Q.  But  your  wholesale  business  is  all  conducted 
on  Fifth  Avenue  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  our  wholesale  busi- 
ness is  all  conducted  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

Q.  That  is  loading  and  unloading  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  load  or  unload  any  goods  on  Broad- 
way either  wholesale  or  retail  i  A.  No,  sir  ;  nothing 
at  all. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Arnold,  that  the  general 
location  of  the  wholesale  dry  goods  business  and  the 
retail  drv  goods  business  has  very  much  changed 
within  the  last  thirty  years  i  A.  It  undoubteSly 
has. 

Q.  And  has  that  change  been  effected  by  the  gene- 
ral growth  of  the  city,  in  your  judgment,  more  than 
by  any  other  thing  i  A.  Well,  it  has  been  un- 
doubtedly due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  growth  of  the 
city  because  as  the  people  go  up  town  you  have  got 
to  follow  them  ;  tnere  is  no  guestion  about  that ; 
now,  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  against  one  side 
or  the  other,  but  merely  to  testify  to  what  I  know ; 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  railways  and  stages  are  very 
beneficial  to  all  kinds  of  business ;  that  is  one  of  the 
advantages,  I  consider,  of  where  we  are  situated, 
because  almost  every  line  of  stages  and  line  of  horse- 
cars  can  be  used  to  reach  us,  and  the  elevated  roads 
are  within  a  few  blocks  of  our'business. 

Q.  You  have  got  a  first-rate  place,  you  think  ?  A. 
^       Well,  I  think  the  location  is  good. 
^^       Q.  You  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  stages 
go  by  your  store  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Why  ?  A.  Because  they  bring  people  to  our 
door. 

Q.  From  what  parts  of  the  city  ?  A.  Some  from 
Fulton  Street,  who  come  from  Brooklyn,  some  come 
from  the  South  Ferry,  and  some  come  from  the 
Wall  Street  Ferry,  and  they  bring  Long  Island 
people  right  to  our  door. 

Q.  How  is  it  from  up  town  ?  A.  Well,  the  more 
communication  we  get  the  better  it  is. 

Q.  From  what  parts  of  up  town  do  the  stages  bring 

5 ran  travel  ?  A.  Well,  we  get  the  Madison  Avenue 
ine,  which  comes  from  the  Grand  Central  Depot, 
and  they  come  right  in  front  of  our  door  ;  then  there 
is  the  Twenty-third  Street  line,  but  I  don't  think  so 
much  of  that  because  we  do  not  do  much  Twenty- 
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third  Street  travel ;  then  there  is  the  Fifth  Avenue   566 
line  which  runs  along  the  line  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
brings  all  the  wealthy  people  of  that  section  to  us. 

Q.  Well,  you  wouldn't  like  to  have  those  stages 
taken  oflE  t  A.  Well,  if  they  would  put  surface  rail- 
roads down,  it  would  be  better. 

Q^  How  about  Madison  Avenue  ?  A.  There  is  one 
there  now  up  to  Eighty-sixth  Street,  and  they  ought 
to  run  it  up  to  the  river  too,  and  will  do  il,  too,  I 
think. 

Q.  You  personally  have  no  objection  to  horse-cars 
in  front  of  your  own  building  ?  A.  For  a  dwelling 
it  is  not  pleasant,  but  it  is  beneficial  to  business. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  benefit  your  own  business 
enough  so  that  you  wouldn't  care  ?    A.  Not  at  all ; 
T  might  move  out  if  1  didn'  t  like  it  and  go  to  where   566 
there  wasn'  t  one. 

Q.  But  if  the.  omnibises  were  stopped  and  there 
were  no  horse-railroads,  to  take  their  place,  then  you 
would  be  sorry,  as  far  as  your  business  is  concerned? 
A.  I  think,  as  I  stated  distinctly,  that  the  more  com- 
munication of  all  kinds  that  you  can  bring  near  your 
door  the  better  it  is  for  your  business. 

Q.  That  is,  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  any 
particular  business  to  have  a  great  number  of  people 
passing,  and  the  more  passing  the  better?  A.  I 
don't  say  the  more  passing,  because  that  is  no  good; 
it  is  the  number  of  people  that  have  means  of  com- 
munication— people  who  want  to  go  to  your  place — 
that  they  can  get  there. 

Q.  That  is,  you  like  to  have  as  much  ease  of  com-    567 
munication  centering  on  your  place  of  business  as 
possible  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  anything  that  does  that  is  an  advantage 
to  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  your  business  ?  A.  Certainly  ;  that  is 
my  view. 

Q.  And  is  that  what  you  meant  when  you  said 
that  a  railroad  on  Broadway  would  be  good  for  the 
people  of  New  York  in  a  business  point  of  view  ? 
A.  Well,  if  I  were  below  Fourteenth  Street  I  would 
advocate  a  Broadway  surface  road. 

Q.  Why?  A.  Because  I  think  Broadway  has 
been  damaged  by  lack  of  communication  ;  I  think 
the  stages  would  very  likely  be  taken  off— there  are 
321  of  them  that  block  the  street  more  than  a  sur- 
face road  would— if  a  surface  railroad  were  put 
down. 


66S  Q.  Mr.  Arnold,  what  part  of  Broadway  do  yoo 
think  would  be  particularly  benefitted  by  the  sDb- 
sjitution  of  cars  for  stages '(  A.  I  think  the  whole 
of  Broadway  would  be  benefitted. 

Q.  Well,  down  to  the  Battery  ?  A.  I  have  no  in- 
terest below  Fourteenth  Street,  I  will  tell  yon  that 
distinctly. 

Q.  I  understand  that ;  certainly  you  have  not, 
Mr.  Arnold;  your  interest  is  above  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  I  am  now  asking  you  what  part  of  Broad- 
way would,  in  your  judgment,  be  particularly  bene- 
fitt*^  by  having  a  horse-car  line  on  it  instead  of  a 
stage  line?  A.  I  think  the  whole  of  it  would;  for 
the  reason  that  the  Brooklyn  travel  would  be 
brought  up  through  the  center  of  the  city — would 

669  come  from  the  South  Ferry,  and  from  the  Wall 
Street  Ferrv  and  from  the  Fulton  Ferry;  yon 
would  get  all  of  that. 

Q.  Well,  your  idea  of  a  railroad  up  Broadway 
then  would  be  also  another  railroad  down  Wall 
Street,  for  instance  i  A,  Well,  Wall  Street  is 
rather  narrow ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  any 
harm  though. 

Q.  But  that  would  be  your  part  of  the  system- 
yon  would  like  a  railroad  in  Wall  Street  t  A.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  do  any  harm. 

Q.  And  a  railroad  up  each  of  the  other  streets 
from  the  Brooklyn  femes  ;  A.  I  do  not  think  there 
are  half  enough  railroads  ;  I  am  in  favor  of  a  road 
in  Twenty -eighth  Street  and  in  Thirty-fourth  Street: 

670  Thirty -fourth  Street  is  killed  by  not  having  a  rail- 
road there  ;  and  I  would  have  another  in  Sixty -fifth 
Street  and  another  in  Eighty-fifth  Street — right 
through  the  Park. 

Q,  Is  there  any  street  that  has  occurred  to  you 
where  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  horse 
railroad;  A.  I  think  a  certain  number  of  them 
would  be  very  beneficial. 

Q.  Is  there  any  place  where  it  wonld  hurt  any  to 
have  a  horse  railroad  (  A.  I  won't  state  exactly 
that ;  I  think  the  city  would  grow  a  great  deal 
faster ;  as  fast  as  they  put  down  these  roads,  as  fast 
the  city  will  grow. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Brcfedway  would  grow  be- 
tween Fourteenth  Street  and  the  Battery  t  A.  I 
think  it  would  have  never  gone  to  where  it  is  if 
they  had  had  a  surface  road  there ;  and  I  think  a 
good  many  property  owners  think  so  too. 
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Q.  Has  there  been  any  time  when  property  below  571 
Canal  Street,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  worth  more 
than  it  is  to-day  'i    A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  property  below  Canal  Street. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  value  of  prop- 
erty below  Fourteenth  ?  A.  I  have  very  little 
knowledge  of  property  below  Fourteenth  Street — 
as  to  the  real  values;  I  have  knowledge  above  Four- 
teenth Street. 

Q.  Or  of  the  rental  values  of  property  below 
Fourteenth  Street?  .  Well,  rentals  are  pretty 
good  there. 

Q.  The  rentals  are  good?  A.  I  think  they  are 
pretty  good — I  should  think  below  Prince  Street. 

Q.  Below  Prince  Street?  A.  Yes,  sir;  some- 
where in  that  neighborhood.  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  horse  railroad  would  im-  ^'^ 
prove  the'  value  of  property  between  Prince  Street 
and  Fourteenth  Street  ^specially  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  \\''ould  it  improve  the  interest  of  parties  who 
have  now  got  stores  there  that  they  are  renting  and 
occupying  ?    A.  It  wouldn't  injure  them. 

Q.  Would  it  help  them  any  i  A.  I  think  it 
would. 

Q.  Then,  in  your  judgment,  a  horse  railroad  in 
that  section  would  improve  the  value  of  property — 
would  increase  the  rental,  and  would  increase  the 
interest  of  parties  who  had  the  property  on 
rental  or  leases?  A.  I  certainly  think  it  would 
not  damage  any. 

Q.  But  jrou  think  it  would  help  them  ?  A.  Well, 
i  don't  think  it  would  injure  them  ;  I  don't  want  to  "™ 
talk  about  thin^  that  I  don't  know  anything  about; 
but  my  impression  is  that  if  I  owned  property  there 
I  would  certainly  be  in  favor  of  having  a  railroad 
pur  down,  because  I  think  it  would  benefit  it ;  I  am 
sure  it  wouldn't  injure  it. 

Q.  But  you  don't  think  you  are  much  of  an  ex- 
pert on  property  below  Fourteenth  Street  ?  A.  No, 
not  of  value. 

Q.  Or  whether  or  not  it  would  really  benefit  the 
propety  i  A.  Well,  I  have  talked  the  surface  road 
u|>— not  this  road  here,  because  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  that — ^but  on  general  principles,  I  have 
talked  in  favor  of  a  surface  road  ;  I  am  in  favor  of 
all  roads  that  carry  the  masses  backwards  and  for- 
wards and  across  ;  what  would  New  York  City  be  if 
it  hadn't  the  surface  railroads  I  what  could  your 
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g74  old  stages  do  to-day  with  your  two  millions  of  in- 
habitants ;  the  idea  of  taking  two  or  three  hours  to 
go  to  Harlem  as  you  used  to  go,  it  is  simply  ridicu- 
lous !  where  are  these  clerks  and  poor  men  going  to 
live,  I  wan't  to  know,  that  can't  afford  to  pay  these 
rents  in  New  York^  vou  must  give  them  means  of 
getting  out  of  New  York. 

Q.  You  think  a  railroad  between  Broadway  and 
Fourteenth  Street  would  be  used  by  people  who 
wanted  to  go  to  tlieir  homes  ?  A.  I  think  thousands 
would  use  It. 

Q.  Where  would  they  want  to  go!  A.  Go  to 
Westchester  County. 

Q.  On  a  horse  railroad  up  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 
gyg  Q.  Instead  of  taking  the  elevated  roads  i  A.  They 
are  too  full  half  the  time,  and  you  cannot  get  any 
seat  hard!}  from  seven  untU  ten  in  the  morning 
unless  you  enter  at  one  of  the  termini. 

Q.  W  here  do  you  say  yon  live  ?  A.  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Eighty-third  Street. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  up  and  down  town  t  A.  In 
Summer  time  I  ^o  a  good  deal  in  the  Fourth  Avenue 
cars,  and  this  time  oi  year  I  either  go  in  my  car- 
riage or  on  foot. 

Q.  In  a  private  carriage  ?  A,  Yes,  sir,  that  is  in 
the  evening,  but  I  walk  down  very  often. 

Q.  And  ride  home  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  way  do  you    ride    home;    on    Fifth 
Avenue  or    Madison    Avenue?    A.  Sometimes   on 
-*.«   Madison  Avenue, 

Q.  Which  way  generally  ?  A.  Well,  sometimes  I 
go  through  the  Park ;  I  am  not  particular ;  I  let 
Hie  coachman  take  his  choice. 

Q.  You  very  seldom  direct  him?  A.  When  it 
snows  I  generally  go  on  Madison  Avenue,  where  the 
track  Ls  clear. 

Q.  Why'f    A.  Because  the  track  is  cleared  off . 

Q.  When  you  go  down  on  wheels  you  mean  {  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  when  you  comedown  on  runners  you  come 
down  on  Fifth  Avenue,  I  suppose*  A.  Fifth 
Avenue ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  prefer  to  ride  in  your  own  carriage 
in  a  street  where  there  is  a  horse-car  track  ?  Or  do 
you  have  such  a  preference '{  A.  I  am  not  an  ad- 
mirer of  horse-car  tracks  for  carriages ;  at  the  same 
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time  they  are  very  convenient  when  they  are  cleared  6T7 
of  snow  to  ride  down  on. 

Q.  If  your  wagon  happens  to  track  in  you  get 
along  very  well,  until  you  want  to  turn  out  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  then  off  goes  your  wheel?  A.  Well,  I 
have  tried  it  six  or  seven  years,  and  I  have  never 
lost  a  wheel. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Arnold,  when  you  come  down,  as 
you  occassionally  do  in  a  weeK,  from  Nineteenth 
Street,  how  do  you  generally  go  ?  A.  Well,  I  either 
take  the  Elevated  Ki)ad  or  the  Sixth  Avenue  surface 
road. 

Q.  Don't  you  ever  take  the  Broadway  and 
Seventh  Avenue  road  t  A.  I  don' t  think  I  do  very 
often.  g^o 

Q.  Why  not  ?  A.  Because  I  think  the  others  take 
me  quicker. 

Q.  The  Broadway  road  is  shorter?  A.  Well,  I 
think  the  others  are  faster. 

Q.  If  you  were  coming  from  your  store  to  this 
Hall,  or  to  the  Astor  House,  you  say  you  would 
take  the  Sixth  Avenue  road  rather  than  the  Broad- 
way road  ?  A.  I  think  the  Sixth  Avenue  road  is 
faster  than  the  Broadway  to  come  that  way. 

Q.  What  makes  it  faster  ?  A.  I  think  they  run 
faster,  and  they  land  me  a  little  lower  down. 

Q.  And  better  horses?  A.  I  don't  know  about 
the  horses. 

Q.  Well,  isn't  it  true  that  the  Broadway  road  is 
very  much  blocked  up  at  times  in  the  lower  part  of   579 
the  city  ?    A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  for 
I  rarely  go  in  them. 

Q.  You  go  and  walk  way  over  from  Fifth  Avenue 
to  Sixth  A  venue  ?    A.  That  is  one  block. 

Q.  Rather  than  to  get  in  a  Broadway  car  right  in 
front  of  your  store  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  Sixth  Avenue 
land  me  lower  down. 

Q.  How  much  lower  down  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  a 
block ;  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  The  width  of  the  Astor  House,  isn't  it  ?  A.  I 
am  not  certain ;  you  know  that  just  as  well  a  I  do. 

Q.  Well,  I  want  that  to  appear  on  the  record  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  Astor  House,  I 
think. 

Q.  Do  you  use  the  omnibuses  at  all  ?    A.  No ;  I 
have  riven  them  up  pretty  well. 
Q.  Why?    A.  They  are  so  infernally  slow. 
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680      Q.  What  makes  them  slow?    A.  Well,  they  go 
slow. 

Q.  Isn't  it  because  the  streets  are  blocked  very- 
much  down  town  below  Canal  Street  i  A.  I  don't 
know  but  what  I  will  have  to  leave  that  to  yourself. 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Arnold,  you  must  not  leave  those 
things  to  me ;  you  are  brought  here  as  an  old  resi- 
dent of  New  York ;  and  I  want A.  AVhat  is  it 

you  want  to  know  ? 

Q.  Nothing,  except  what  you  think.  Q.  What  is 
your  question  ? 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  been  a  citizen  of  New 
York  here  for  a  long  time  ?  A.  What  is  the  ques- 
tion you  ask  i 

Q.  I  am  telUn^  you ;  I  want  to  know  why  you 

gQl  have  given  up  nding  in  Broadway  in  omnioases  I 

A.  I  told  you  that  the  stages  are  slow ;  I  think  they 

are  slower  from  five  to  seven  minutes  to  go  to  the 

Slace  I  want  to  go  to  in  Wall  Street  when  I  go 
own  town  than  the  Sixth  Avenue  cars  or  the  Ele- 
vated cars. 

Q.  How  much  are  the  Sixth  Avenue  cars  faster 
than  the  Broadway  cars  ?  A.  That  I  could  not  say  ; 
I  think  I  could  ride  to  my  destination  three  or  four 
minutes  faster. 

Q.  By  the  Sixth  Avenue  than  by  the  Broadway  i 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  could  go  over  to  Sixth  Avenue, 
and  come  down  on  those  cars  quicker  by  three  or 
four  minutes  than  you  could  come  down  by  the 
582  Broadway  cars  i    A.  I  think  I  fcould. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  rule  on  whi»^h  you  regulate 
going  up  and  down  town  ?  A.  I  have  regulated  all 
these  things,  and  I  have  looked  into  them,  and  I 
think  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  Sixth 
Avenue  Elevated  and  the  Sixth  Avenue  cars,  because 
you  have  got  to  walk  to  Fourteenth  Street  in  that 
case,  and  you  have  got  to  walk  to  Sixth  Avenue  to 
get  to  the  Sixth  Avenue  cars ;  but  they  are  certainlj" 
live  or  ten  minutes  faster  than  the  stages. 

Q.  You  have  no  prejudice  against  this  Jacob 
Sharp's  road?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
Jacob  Sharp ;  I  never  sjiw  the  man  in  my  life. 

Q.  I  didn't  suppose  you  had  at  all ;  it  is  only  your 
rule  of  life  determined  on  experience,  I  suppose ; 
now,  then,  to  return  to  the  other  question,  which  is 
this :  Why  are  the  Broadway  omnibuses  so  slow  i 
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A.  Well,  I  don' t  know ;  I  suppose  y on  can  ask  the   ^^^ 
owners  of  them. 

Q.  Don't  yon  suppose  that  they  go  as  fast  as  they 
can  travel  ?  A.  I  do  not ;  I  think  it  is  very  certain 
that  they  don't  go  as  fast  as  they  can  go. 

Q.  Don't  you  Know  that  they  are  often  blocked 
below  Canal  Street  'i  A.  I  suppose  they  are  some- 
times; undoubtedly. 

Q.  Then  your  trouble  with  Broadway  stages  is 
that  they  don' t  drive  fast  enough  ?  A.  They  don' t 
drive  fast  enough,  are  very  slow,  and  do  not  give  the 
accommodation  either  as  far  as  that  goes. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  didn't  hear  you.     A. 
You  have  got  to  stand  up  most  of  the  time  since  they 
put  the  fare  down  to  five  cents ;  and  they  will  never 
stop  when  you  get  out ;  and  you  stand  tne  chance  of   584 
breaking  your  neck. 

Q.  It  suited  you  better  when  the  fare  w^as  ten 
cents;  didn't  it  <  A.  lam  not  very  fond  of  stages 
myself ;  I  think  they  were  better  when  the  fare  was 
ten  cents,  and  when  there  was  more  room. 

Q.  You  have  talked  so  much  about  the  masses 
that  want  cheap  fares,  but  the  particular  thing  that 
you  desire  is  your  own  accommodation ;  isn't  it  ?  A. 
1  have  not  travelled  twenty  times  in  a  stage  for  ten 
years. 

Q.  Oh,  well,  you  don't  know  much  about  stages 
then ;  they  may  have  got  very  fast  ?    A.  Maybe. 

Q.  Those  old  horses  you  travelled  with  I  guess 
are  dead ;  how  long  since  you  have  been  down  the 
Broadway  road  i     A.  That  I  could  not  t  ell  you.         ^" 

Q.  Ten  years  i    A:  Oh,  no ;  may  be  six  months. 

Q.  Now,  in  what  way  will  a  railroad  on  Broad- 
way, in  your  judgment  help  the  people  fof  New 
York,  in  a  business  point  of  view?  A.  Well,  I 
think  it  will  bring  more  people  to  their  doors. 

Q.  Bring  what?  A.  Bring  more  people  to  the 
doors— more  people  in  front  of  the  places  of  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  That  is  at  the  doorway  of  Broadway?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  it  bring  people  to  New  York,  who  don't 
come  now  t  A.  I  should  not  think  it  would  have 
any  effect  in  that  way. 

Q.  It  wouldn't?  A.  I  should  not  think  it  would, 
no.  ' 

Q.  Will  it  take  people  out  of  New  York  who 
don  t  go  out  ?    A.  WeU,  it  might,  a  few  people. 
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686  Q.  Will  more  thii^  be  sold  in  New  York  than 
are  sold  now  ?  A.  There  certainly  wouldn't  be  any 
less. 

Q.  Will  it,  in  your  jud^ent,  increase  the  sales 
in  New  York  1  A.  That  is  one  of  those  problema- 
tical schemes  that  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  your  opinion  about  it,  Mr. 
Arnold  ?  A.  WeU,  that  is  a  question  that  I  have 
never  taken  into  consideration ;  that  is  a  problem 
that  has  got  to  be  solved. 

Q.  Then  you  haven' t  any  opinion  on  that  ques- 
tion ?  A.  Well,  I  certainly  think  it  would  not  re- 
duce the  volume  of  business. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  will 
increase  it  in  any  way  ?    A.  No,  sir. 
587       Q.  But  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  ?     A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  it  brings  more  business  to  Broadway, 
isn't  it  true  that  it  will  take  away  the  same  amount 
of  business  from  other  parts  of  the  city  ?  A.  I  can- 
not say  that  it  will,  because  the  more  facilities,  the 
more  i)eople  come  here,  and  the  larger  the  volume 
of  business  is. 

Q.  That  I  understand;  but  you  thought  it 
wouldn't  bring  any  more  people  to  New  York  ?  A. 
You  asked  me  certain  questions,  and  I  answered 
them  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  are  problems  which  the  working  of  the 
thing  has  got  to  prove ;  if  you  move  up  town, 
whemer  the  experiment  is  a  success  or  a  failure 
will  be  proved  by  time  ;  when  I  moved  up-town 
most  of  my  friends  thought  it  would  be  a  failure, 
but  it  has  turned  out  a  success. 

Q.  Now  your  business  has  much  increased  1  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  very  largely  increased. 

Q.  Now  the  question  is  with  me,  that  I  am  asking 
you,  if  the  business  of  Broadway  should  be  in- 
creased in  that  way,  would  it  be  increased  without 
taking  away  the  same  amount  of  business  from 
some  other  parts  of  the  city,  say  from  Sixth  Avenue, 
or  from  your  store  ?  A.  The  retail  business  is  un- 
doubtedly to-day  above  Fourteenth  Street,  and  the 
tendency  would  naturally  be  that  the  more  people 
that  can  be  brought  from  Brooklyn,  to  up-town,  and 
the  quicker  you  can  bring  them  there,  the  more  re- 
tail trade  would  probably  be  done,  and  it  wouldn't 
affect  at  all  the  business  on  Broadway  for  the  retail- 
ers all  left  it  below  Eighth  Street. 
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Q.  It  wouldn't  aflfect  the  business  of  Broadway,   589 
because  the  retailers  have  all  left  Broadway?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  all  left  below   Eighth    Street ;  below  Eighth 
Street  there  is  no   retail   trade   worth    speaHng 

about. 

Q.  Is  the  tendency  of  the  retail  trade  all  above 
Fourteenth  Street,  in  judgment  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  it  growing  and  increasing  that  way  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  will  it  so  keep  on  growing  and  increasing 
without  regard  to  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway  i  A. 
I  do  not  say  without  regard  ;  I  say  it  will  undoubt- 
edly keep  increasing. 

Q.  That  is,  the  tendency  of  retail  business  is  all 
above  Fourteenth  Street  H  A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  above 
Fourteenth  Street.  59O 

Q.  You  do  not  think  a  horse  railroad  on  Broad- 
wav  would  carry  the  retail  business  back  again  be- 
low Fourteenth  Street  i  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not  think 
that  that  can  be  done. 

Q.  It  can  not  be  done  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not  I    A.  It  has  left. 

Q.  Well,  why  won't  it  go  back?  A.  Why  don't 
people  go  back  to  East  Broadway  again?  Why 
don  t  you  get  people  down-town  again  for  private 
residences  i 

Q.  I  don't  know;  why  is  it?    A.  Left. 

Q.  Why  don't  they  go  back  again 't  A.  They 
won't. 

Q.  Don' t  you  think  realljr  that  this  railroad  on 
Broadway,  would  carry  retail  business  back  again  591 
below  Fourteenth  Street  ?    A.  I  don' t  think  it  wiU. 

Q.  What  reason  have  you  for  thinking  that  i  A. 
I  only  tell  you  as  a  business  man  that  the  retail  trade 
has  left  Broad waj%  below  Eighth  Street. 

Q.  What  is  gomg  to  happen  below  Fourteenth 
Street  ?  A.  The  city  is  increasing  all  the  time ;  they 
used  to  say  '*  What  the  devil  are  you  goin§  to  do 
below  Canial  *  Street  ?"  and  still  we  are  running  all 
full,  and  renting  at  higher  prices  than  ever. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  is  going  to  happen  to 
Broadway,  between  Canal  Street  and  Fourteenth 
Street  ?  A.  Business  is  increasing  all  around ; 
what  used  to  be  a  small  business  has  become  a  large 
business ;  and  they  require  accommodation. 

Q.  They  require  more  accommodation  ?  A.  Yes, 
and  they  move  up. 

Q,  That  is,  the  wholesale  business,  or  the  business 
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692  that  is  now  downtown  is  moving  up?  A.  The 
wholesale  business  is  gradually  moving  up  town ; 
my  mind  is,  I  think  you  will  see  the  wnole  whole- 
sale business  around  Union  Square  in  ten  years. 

Q.  All  around  Union  Square  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Within  how  many  years  (  A.  Within  ten 
years. 

Q.  And  you  have  thought  of  this  question  before 
you  were  here  to-day  ;  haven't  you  ?  A.  I  have 
Deen  thinking  of  it  for  U^n  years. 

Q.  And  you  expect  all  tne  wholesale  dry  goods 
business  to  be  up  around  Union  Square  in  ten  years  i 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  signs  do  you  see  of  such  a  thing  as 
that  ?    A.  Well,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  signs ;  so 
gQo  much  money  up  town. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  going  to  happen  below^  Four- 
teenth Street  i  A.  Well,  property  will  be  probably 
as  much  as  it  ever  was ;  tne  city  is  increasing  so 
largely  that  there  will  be  a  demand  for  the  whole  of 
it ;  this  city  is  not  going  to  stop  for  a  moment  with 
a  million  and  half  of  population  that  it  has  got 
now ;  it  will  keep  on  increasing,  and  in  fifteen  or 
twenty,  or  in  thirty  years,  you  will  have  a  million 
more  people  in  this  city,  and  they  must  live  some- 
where. 

Q.  Where  do  you  think  they  will  live?  A.  1 
think  the  rich  people  will  live  from  Fifty-nintli 
Street  to  Ninetieth  Street. 

Q.  And  where  will  the  poor  i)eople  live  ?    A.  Out 
694  of  town,  up  in  Harlem  and  out  of  town ;  that  is 
whv  they  want  railroads. 

(J.  Then  there  won't  be  many  living  below  Four- 
teenth Street  ?  A.  There  will  be  stacks  of  people 
living  there,  but  they  will  be  the  laboring  classes. 

Q.  In  the  tenement-houses  you  mean?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  But  your  idea  is  that  Broadway,  say  two 
blocks  either  side  of  it  from  Fourteenth  Street  to 
Canal  Street,  will  be  substantially  all  business  ?  A. 
All  business. 

Q.  And  all  wholesale  business?  A.  Wholesale 
business  and  small  retail. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  going  to  become  of  Mr. 
Daniells'  store  on  Broadway  and  Ninth  Street  ?  A. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  Mr.  Daniell. 

Q.  Whatf    A.  I  won't  say  anything  about  any 
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other  gentleman  in  the  same  business ;  I  donH  know 
anything  about  him. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  think  is  going  to  become  of 
Mr.  Stewart's  building  there?  A.  I  don't  know  ;  I 
won't  say  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Harrigan  &  Hart's  Theatre  will 
ever  come  back  ?    A.  I  do  not  think  it  wiD. 

Q.  Why  not  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  place  for  it ; 
that  is  an  individual  opinion ;  I  think  it  is  entirely 
too  low. 

Q.  Too  low  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  is  it  too  low  ?  A.  Because  the  people 
don't  live  there  and  don't  want  to  go  so  far. 

Q.  You  mean  too  low  down  town  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  ?    A.  Because  nobody  lives  down  there. 

Q.  Nobody  lives  there  ?    A.  if  o,  sir.  ggg 

Q.  Then  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  them 
that  they  were  burned  out  ?  A.  I  am  very  sorry  for 
Harrigan  &  Hart  unless  they  were  insured ;  if  they 
wereir  t,  it  is  pretty  bad  for  them. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  think  is  going  to  happen  to 
Mr.  Cattnach?    A.  Who? 

Q.  Mr.  Cattnach,  who  has  a  trunk  store  down 
Broadway  ?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about 
him ;  I  don't  know  that  man. 

Q.  You  have  not  thought  of  him  particularly? 
A.  I  have  not  thought  of  anybody  particularly. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  began  the  dry  goods  business 
where  was  the  centre  oi  the  wholesale  dry  goods 
trade?  A.  Broad  Street,  and  Liberty  Street,  and 
Exchange  Place  and  Beaver  Street.  597 

Q  Where  is  the  centre  of  the  wholesale  dry  goods 
trade  to-day  i  A.  Well,  it  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of— the  foreign  trade — of  Broome  Street  and  Greene 
Street. 

Q.  Foreign  goods  have  to  go  up  to  Broome  Street 
and  Greene  Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  about  domestic  goods  ?  A.  They  are 
lower  down. 

Q.  ^\Tiat  class  of  dry  goods  do  you  expect  to  get 
first  into  Union  Square — foreign  or  domestic  ?  A. 
What  do  you  say  ( 

Q.  What  class  of  dry  goods  do  you  expect  to  first 
get  into  Union  Square  ?  A.  I  have  not  adjusted 
that  yet. 

Q.  Is  there  a  general  tendency,  that  you  have 
noticed,  something  like   this— that    the   city  has 
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688  ^rown  always  in  a  north  and  south  direction  \    A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  has  extended  to  the  north,  and  vliat 
first  it  was  up  Fifth  Avenue,  where  there  is  a  line  of 
what  you  may  call  the  better  houses  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
the  north  line  is  necessarily  the  sirloin. 

Q.  What  is  that  i    A.  It  is  the  sirloin  of  the  city. 

Q.  The  north  loin  is  the  sirloin  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  the  tenderloin  ?  A.  Well,  it  is  about 
the  same  thin^. 

Q.  About  Eighty-third  Street  ?    A.  (No  response.) 

Q.  Well,  the  tenderloin  or  the  sirloin  is  going 
further  up  if  A.  Well,  that  is  another  nroblem 
which  the  real  estate  men  have  not  yet  solvea,  where 
it  is  going  after  it  passes  Ninetieth  Street. 
699  Q-  Do  you  look  to  see  the  bankers  and  brokers 
leaving  Wall  Street  ?  A.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  they 
will  ever  leave  there  ;  that  is  not  the  custom  of  the 
world  ;  you  have  heard  of  the  Bourse  in  Paris,  and 
of  Needle  (i)  Street ;  monev  centres  do  not  change. 

Q.  The  money  centre  will  remain  down  town  i  A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  is  to  occupy  the  place  along,  say, 
from  Chambers  Street  to  Canal  Street?  A.  Well, 
that  you  cannot  tell ;  what  is  Exchange  Place  going 
to  do  ? — I  suppose  it  will  go  ilito  bank  offices  ana 
insurance  offices,  and  those  things  will  follow  along 
up  town. 

Q.  That  is  the  lower  part  of  the  town  ?  A.  I  heard 
the  same  old  story  twenty  years  ago,  "What are 
you  going  to  do  with  Broad  Street  ? — what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  Exchange  Place  ? — what  are  you 

going  to  do  with  Beaver  Street  T' — ^and  they  are 
etter  to-day  than  ever  they  were. 

Q.  When  the  dry  goods  trade  left  Wall  Street 
people  worried  about  it  ?  A.  It  never  was  in  Wall 
Street. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true,  Mr.  Arnold,  that  in  your  time 
there  have  been  drv  goods  stores  in  Wall  Street  be- 
tween Nassau  and  Fine  ?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  But  you  remember  them  in  Broad  Street  i  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  remember  the  anxiety  of  people  as 
to  what  was  to  happen  to  Broad  Street  when  the 
dry  goods  trade  was  going  away  ?  A.  Even  when 
they  got  up  as  high  as  Dey  Street  they  thought  the 
whole  thing  was  going  to  smash. 
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Q.  Why  ?    A.  Because  the  dry  goods  trade  .had  601 

left  it. 

Q.  Well,  something  else  came  in  when  dry  goods 
left  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  an  interest  in  a  Dev 
Street  store  myseU,  and  I  felt  somewhat  worried, 
but  I  made  twenty  per  cent,  more  subsequently  out 
of  it. 

Q.  But  you  were  anxious  at  the  time  ?  A.  I  felt 
somewhat  worrit ;  I  didn'  t  know  what  was  going 
to  become  of  the  thing. 

Q.  But  you  have  seen  the  whole  city  work  out  i 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  any  time  when  property  on 
Broadway,  where  we  now  are,  has  ever  decreased  in 
value  except  temporarily?     A.  There  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  all  good  property ;    the  First  gQo 
Ward  is  worth  -a  great  deal  more  than  it  ever  was. 

Q.  When  the  dry  goods  business  occupies  Unibn 
Square,  as  you  expect  it  will  in  ten  years,  the  prop- 
erty in  Union  Square  will  be  worth  |ust  as  much  as  it 
is  now,  won't  it?  A.  I  think  it  will ;  but  I  don't 
think  it  will  be  worth  any  more. 

Q.  AVhat,  then,  will  happen  to  Arnold,  Constable 
&  Co.'s  store  on  Nineteenth  Street?  A.  Well,  we 
have  wholesale  goods  there,  too. 

Q.  Are  you  thinking  of  moving  your  retail  trade 
up  town  i  A.  No,  sir ;  we  have  not  been  thinking 
of  it. 

Q.  You  leave  that  for  the  boy  ?  A.  I  don't  look 
so  far  ahead. 

Q.  You  have  got  a  good  place  for  wholesale  as  603 
well  as  retail  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  wholesale  dry  goods  establish- 
ments above  Fourteenth  Street  beside  yours?  A. 
Well,  there  is  Lord  &  Taylor. 

Q.  Any  other  ?  A.  I  suppose  Johnston  ;  there 
are  a  ^ood  manv  job  goods  (inaudible). 

Q.  Air.  Arnold,  I  ask  you  this  question,  which 
you  may  decline  to  answer,  but  I  do  not  ask  it  im- 
pudently, certainly— is  the  amount  of  your  whole  ^ 
sale  busmess  larger  or  smaller  than  the  amount  of 
your  retail  business  i  A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
fair  question;  I  won't  answer  any  business  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  I  am  only  asking  it  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
how  much  wholesale  business  is  already  there  ?  A. 
I  can  only  say  our  wholesale  business  largely  in- 
creased up  town. 
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604       Q.  And  has  increased  from  year  to  year?    A. 
Yes,  sir ;  right  along. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  sell  there  to  other  people  in  New 
York  City  and  to  other  people  from  various  parts  of 
the  countey  ?  A.  All  over  the  world — ^not  all  over 
the  world,  all  over  the  continent. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Arnold,  when  the  city  has  grown  in 
this  way  that  you  have  spoken  of,  and  there  are 
wholesale  dry  goods  places  on  Union  Square — Broad- 
way from  Fourteenth  Street  to  Canal  Street  is  all 

wholesale  business  ? A.  Yes,  sir ;  from  Eighth 

Street ;  about  from  Eighth  Street  I  should  think  the 
retail  business  goes  along  to  Fourteenth  Street. 

Q.  But  I  say  in  this  time  ten  years  from  now, 
Union  Square  will  be  all  dry  goods  i    A.  I  think  it 
QOg  will  be. 

Q.  And  at  that  time  Broadway  from  Fourteenth 
Street  to  Canal  will  be  mostly  wholesale  business  * 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  will. 

Q.  And  from  Canal  Street  down  it  will  be  mostly 
bankers  and  insurance  men,  and  such  kind  of  peo- 
ple i    A.  OflSce  business. 

Q.  Offices,  yes,  sir?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  won' t  Broadway  at  that  time  be,  in  your 
judgment,  much  more  crowded  with  vehicles  than  it 
IS  now  i    A.  AVhat  do  you  say  ? 

Q.  Won't  at  that  time  Broadway  be  crowded  with 
vehicles  more  than  at  the  present  time  ?  A.  I  can- 
not sav. 

Q.  Will  not  Broadway  when  that  is  the  situation 

606  of  business,  in  your  judgment,  be  more  crowded 

with  vehicles  than  it  is  to-day  i    A.  Well,  I  don't 

know  whether  it  will  be  or  not ;  I  would  not  like  to 

say. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  it  ?  A.  Well,  it 
will  go  into  offices  more,  and  it  wouldn't  be  any 
more  crowded. 

Q.  What  crowds  Broadway  now  so  much  i  A.  I 
think  the  stages  crowd  it  a  great  deal  now. 

Q.  What  else  crowds  it  now  ;  what  do  you  think 
would  crowd  it  now  if  you  took  the  stages  off  i  A. 
Trucks. 

Q.  Isn'  t  Broadway  the  principal  thoroughfare  for 
all  heavy  trucking  between  the  Battery  and  Four- 
teenth Street  t  A.  Well,  I  am  not  capable  of  an- 
swering that  question ;  I  am  down  there  so  little : 
of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  done  there. 
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Q.  Do  you  do  your  own  trucking  ?    A.  Yes,  sir  ; 

we  do. 

Q.  How  many  trucks  do  you  employ — how  many 
teams  do  you  employ  in  trucking  ?  A.  Well,  about 
six  or  eiffht. 

Q.  Isn^t  the  principle  loading  and  unloading  of 
the  wholesale  business  on  Broadway  done  from  and 
to  the  stores  on  the  front  of  Broadway  i  A.  I  do 
not  think  it  is,  no,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  have  no  special  knowledge  of  it  ?  A.  I 
think  above  Canal  Street  that  Mercer  Street  is  the 
back  entrance  of  most  of  the  large  stores. 

Q.  You  think  above  Canal  Street  the  larger  stores 
have  back  streets  for  that  purpose  'i 

Mr.  Scribner :  He  said  the  larger  stores  have  back 
entrances.  gQg 

Q.  Well,  how  is  it  below  Canal  Street  ?  A.  That 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  I  never  looked  into  it 
particularly ;  1  don't  want  to  give  an  answer  in  rela- 
tion to  a  matter  that  I  don't  know  anything  about. 

Q.  Have  you  thought,  or  brought  your  mind  to 
think  upon  the  subject  of  a  way  in  which  a  railroad 
on  Broadway  would  help  the  City  of  New  iTork  ex 
cept  in  so  far  as  it  hems  Broadway  in  a  business 
point  of  view?  A.  Well,  I  have  answered  that 
question  several  times ;  I  think  the  more  convey- 
ances, the  more  public  conveyances  of  all  kinds,  the 
more  beneficial  it  is  to  business  on  a  street — not 
Broadway,  but  any  street. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  think  of  any  other  way  in 
which  it  would  benefit  Broadway  or  the  city  %    A.  I  609 
think  it  will  benefit  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  And  that  benefit  is  confined  to  the  property 
which  is  passed  by  the  railroad  'i  A.  It  is  not  only 
the  property  passed,  but  it  is  also  the  property  that 
is  contiguous  ;  property  in  contiguous  streets." 

Q.  The  property  that  is  passed  and  the  contiguous 
streets  \    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  is  limited  to  that,  is  it  not  f  A.  I 
should  think  it  was  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  How  far  on  contiguous  streets ;  one  block,  or 
two  blocks  I  A.  Those  things  you  cannot  tell ;  you 
might  just  as  well  ask  whether  it  will  rain  to-morrow, 
or  snow ;  you  cannot  tell  until  you  try  ;  those  are 
problems. 

Q.  That  is  your  judgment,  that  the  effect  of  this 
railroad  on  Broadway  is  as  uncertain  as  whether  it 
will  snow  or  rain  to-morrow  ?    A.  I  mean  as  to  the 
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610  question  you  asked,  as  to  how  far  on  each  side  it 
will  benefit  property  ;  I  cannot  tell  how  far ;  I  state, 
on  geneiul  principles,  that  in  my  mind  it  is  very 
beneficial  to  have  a  railroad  on  Broadway. 

Q.  And  when  I  ask  you  why,  or  to  wnat  extent, 
you  cannot  think  of  any  other  reason  than  you  have 
given  ?  A.  I  have  told  you  what  my  answer  was  to 
that  question  ;  that  all  stores  and  aU  public  offices, 
with  more  conveniences  than  they  have  will  be  bene- 
fited, and  as  to  the  contiguous  property  on  Church 
Street,  or  any  such  street,  I  think  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  that  property. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  of  any  other  benefit  to 
the  public  than  that  you  have  just  mentioned  ?    A. 
WeD,  it  would  carry  the  public — ^it  would  carry 
gj-^  them  up  town. 

Q.  Up  town  'i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  you  could  carry  them 
probably  to  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  or  you  could 
carry  them  to  a  terminus  where  they  want  to  get  a 
train  for  instance  ;  and  you  cannot  get  enough  con- 
veyances at  the  present  day  for  the  traflSc ;  fi'om  five 
to  seven  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  into  these  pub- 
lic conveyances  that  we  have  to-day. 

Q.  Then  your  idea  is  that  it  would  be  valuable  be- 
tween five  and  seven  particularly  ?  A.  Well,  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  when  the  masses  are  going 
up  or  down. 

Q.  That  is  the  time  your  idea  is  that  a  Broadway 
road  would  be  particularly  valuable  ?    A.  It  woul& 
be  undoubtedly  valuable  in  the  mornings  and  after- 
612  noons. 

Q.  How  early  in  the  morning?  A.  That  I  don't 
know,  what  time  i)eople  go  to  work ;  I  have  not  paid 
much  attention  to  that. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  think  ?  A.  Well,  I  suppose 
from  half-past  six  to  eight;  somewhere  in  that 
neighborhood. 

Q.  And  what  time  in  the  evening  1  A.  From  five 
to  seven  ;  you  cannot  get  into  the  Elevated  Railroad 
cars  to-day  between  those  hours,  unless  you  start  at 
the  terminus. 

Q.  Well,  is  that  the  only  advantage  it  would  be 
to  the  people,  between  those  hours  ?  A.  I  think  that 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage ;  you  go  into  the 
Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  Railroad  cars  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  at  two  o'clock,  and  they  are  full ;  unless 
you  get  into  the  cars  at  the  terminus  you  are  obliged 
to  stand  half  the  time. 
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Q.  Well,  then,  the  time  this  road  would  be  par-    613 
ticularly  valuable  to  the  people  would  be  when  th^ 
stores  would  not  be  open  on  Broadway  ?    A.  Well, 
the  stores  are  open. 

Q.  What  time  is  your  store  open  for  business — 
before  eight  o'clock!  A.  We  open  about  eight 
o'clock. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  shut  up  at  night?  A. 
About  six  o'clock. 

Q.  Well,  the  X)eople  who  would  be  particularly 
benefited  would  be  the  people  who  are  going  up  and 
down  from  their  business,  would  they  not  ?  A.  Go- 
ing up  and  down  to  their  business,  and  it  would  take 
the  employees  of  the  different  houses  to  their 
homes. 

Q.  Then  it  would  be  valuable,  in  your  judgment,    gj^ 
after  business  hours?    A.  After  business  hours— 
well,  if  you  want  any  repairs  done  to  your  house, 
the  mechanics  could  be  brought  to  your  house  ;  they 
have  the  means  of  getting  there. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  the  time  you  think  a  railroad  on 
Broadway  would  be  beneficial — ^before  business 
hours  i    A.  I  think  it  would  be  full  all  the  time. 

Q.  But  particularly  at  what  time  about?  A. 
Particularly  mornings  and  evenings  ;  when  it  would 
be  fullest  you  would  be  hardly  able  to  get  in,  I 
think. 

Q.  Now,  how  would  it  be  day  times — at  other  times 
in  the  day  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  full  all  day 
long. 

Q.  Would  you  go  down  in  a  Broadway  car  instead    616 
of  going  in  a  Sixth  Avenue  car  ?    A.  Well,  I  should 
go  where  I  considered  it  the  most  convenient. 

Q.  Well,  which  should  you  consider  the  most  con- 
venient? A.  Well,  it  would  depend  upon  which 
took  me  the  quickest ;  my  judgment  is,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  that  I  would  take  the  Broadway  car ;  the 
present  Broadway  cars  are  not  as  fast  as  the  Sixth 
Avenue. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  Broadway  car,  that  a  car 
going  down  Broadway  would  get  to  the  Astor  House 
any  quicker  than  it  would  going  down  University 
Place  ?  A.  I  think  the  Sixtn  Avenue  cars  are  faster 
going  down-town. 

Q.  Then  you  think  people  who  knew  about  it 
would  not  go  down  in  a  Broadway  car  if  they  knew 
the  Sixth  Avenue  car  was  faster  ?    A.  The  Sixth 
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616  Avenue  cars  go  faster,  I  think ;    they  can  travel 
faster. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  that  a  Broadway  car  going 
down  to  the  Astor  House  on  Broadway  all  the  way 
would  go  down  any  quicker  or  could  go  down  any 
quicker  than  the  Broadway  cars  going  down  Univer- 
sity place  now  ?    A.  I  think  they  would. 

Q.  You  think  they  would  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  'i  A.  Because  I  think  there  would  be 
less  blockades. 

Q.  Where  ?    A.  On  Broadway. 

Q.  Less  blockades  than  there  are  on — what  is  the 
street  they  go  down  ?    A.  Church  Street. 

Q.  Now,  what  blockades  them  on  Church  Street  i 
A.  Well,  you  cannot  have  a  worse  blockade  in  bnsi- 

617  ness  hours  than  there  is  in  Church  Street,  where 
they  are  loading  and  unloading  all  the  time. 

Q.  What  effect  has  that  on  the  cars  ?  A.  It  stops 
them  ;  when  anything  is  on  the  track  they  are 
stopped. 

Q.  You  have  tried  that,  haven't  you  i  A.  Yes,  I 
have  seen  from  twenty  to  thirty  there  at  a  time. 

Q.  Twenty  to  thirty  ?  A.  Well,  I  won't  say  that; 
I  have  seen  frequently  blockades  of  nineteen  and 
twenty  cars. 

Q.  On  Church  Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  stopped  them  ?  A.  Well,  suppose  you 
put  this  stick  right  in  the  way  [indicating]  across  the 
street,  how  can  a  car  go  by  it  t 

Q.  Why  can't  you  turn  around — turn  out  and  go 
"1^  around  it^  A.  Because  Church  Street  is  too 
narrow  ;  I  guess  you  have  not  been  there  lately. 

Q.  How  narrow  is  Church  Street  ?  A.  60  feet 
about,  I  think. 

Q.  60  feet  wide  i!  A.  I  don't  know;  you  can  find 
out  as  well  as  I  can. 

Q.  Is  there  one  track  there  or  two  i  A.  There  is 
one. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  track  from  the  curb,  do  you 
know  ?  A.  Well,  you  will  have  to  inquire  from  the 
railroad  company,  or  measure  it ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  given  up  going  down  Church 
Street  in  the  day-time  'i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  given 
that  up. 

Q.  What  ?    A.  I  don't  go  there  very  often. 

Q.  Now,  you  think  Broadway  would  be  a  great 
deal  bett-er  than  Church  Street — or  as  bad  as  Church 
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Street  ?    A.  I  don't  think  it  could  be  compared  with  619 
Church  Street. 

Q.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  travel  on  Broadway, 
isn't  there  ?  A.  I  don't  think  so,  not  for  the  width 
of  the  street ;  my  impression  is  Broadway  is  70  feet 
wide ;  but  then,  you  can  answer  that  question,  I 
can't  answer  it ;  I  think  it  is  10  feet  wider  than 
Church  Street. 

Q,  It  is  70  feet  wide  between  the  curbs  ?  A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  I  mean,  what  is  your  impression  about  it  ?  A. 
I  think  it  is  70  feet,  and  I  think  Church  Street  is  60  ; 
those  questions  you  can  solve  very  easily. 

Q.  Then  your  opinion  in  regard  to  whether  Broad- 
way would  be  more  crowded  than  Church  Street  is 
not  founded  on  any  particular  knowledge  or  infor-  ggO 
mation  that  you  have  about  it  1  A.  Well,  I  know 
Church  Street  as  well  as  anybody ;  I  have  been  down 
there  a  great  many  times  in  my  life  ;  I  know  it  is  a 
very  narrow  street,  and  when  it  snows  they  block  it 
up  *;  when  a  truck  gets  in  front  of  a  car,  the  car  can' t 
get  further,  and  sometimes  there  are  five  or  six 
trucks  in  front  of  a  car. 

Q.  And  the  others  follow  right  back  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  and  the  cars  have  to  stop  until  the  thing  gets 
out  of  the  wav  ;  I  will  defy  you  to  make  Broadway 
worse  than  Church  Street. 

Q.  You  think  Church  Street  is  the  worst  in  the 
world  ?  A.  When  you  get  a  street  sixty  feet  wide, 
and  you  get  the  snow  plows  on  it  and  have  them 
bank  the  snow,  and  six  or  seven  trucks  loading  621 
and  unloading,  and  one  or  two  trucks  across— 1 
would  like  to  see  it  made  worse. 

Q,  That  is  about  the  worst  you  know?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  But  suppose  you  had  a  double  track  on  Broad- 
way ;  don't  you  think  that  would  be  worse  ?  A.  I 
don't  think  so. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  it  is  twenty  feet  wider ?    A. 

Well,  that  I  cannot  answer ;  1  think  a  Broadway 
Railread  on  general  principles  would  be  a  benefit  to 
the  city. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  Church  Street 
a  little  more;  about  this  piling  up  of  the  snow  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  piling  snow  aside  of  the  track  i  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  they  run  a  snow  plow  there. 

Q.  Who  does  i    A.  The  railroad  company. 
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622  Q.  And  then  I  understand  you,  the  trucks 
right  in  front  of  the  cars  ?    A.  1l  es,  sir ;  that  is  tl 
only  way  they  can  come  down. 

Q.  And  then  there  is  a  continuous  line,  and  then 
everything  must  m^ve  at  the  same  si)eed  as  the 
slowest  truck  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  there  is  no  snow  there,  what  is  it 
that  stops  a  car  ?  A.  Then  the  trucks  blockade  the 
tracks,  and  the  cars  have  got  to  wait  until  the  goods 
are  loaded  or  unloaded. 

Q.  Yon  have  intended  to  give  every  answer 
you  have  given  according  to  the  best  of  your  judg- 
ment i  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  but  still  a  great  many  of  these 
questions  are  about  matters  that  I  don't  know  it ;  if 
1  asked  you  how  long  it  takes  you  to  walk  up  town, 

623  ^^  what  stage  you  took  up  last  night,  and  all  such 
questions,  you  couldn't  answer  all  of  them,  and  jou 
might  say  things  which  you  didn'  t  do. 

Q.  Oh,  yes,  I  might  be  worse  than  you  are  ;  but 
I  have  no  fault  to  find,  Mr.  Arnold,  with  you ;  you 
are  here  as  an  exi)ert  to  give  opinions,  and  that  is  all 
you  have  been  asked  substantially ;  I  am  asking 
your  opinions  about  some  of  these  blocked  streets, 
and  of  course  I  am  getting  at  them  ;  but  your  coun- 
sel seems  to  think  it  is  of  no  importance ;  that  is 
all. 

Q.  Now  what  effect  have  the  Elevated  Roads  on 
your  business.  A.  I  think  they  are  very  beneficial ; 
1  should  very  much  like  to  have  a  station  at  Nine- 
teenth Strept;  if  I  had  known  what  I  consider  the 

624  benefit  of  it,  I  would  have  made  an  application  to 
have  had  one  put  there. 

Q.  On  Nineteenth  Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  have  been  more  beneficial  to  you 
than  to  have  it  at  Twenty-third  i  Yes,  sir  ;*  or 
Fourteenth  Street. 

Q.  Fourteenth  or  Twenty -third  I  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
but  I  own  property  in  Twenty-third  Street  where 
the  railroad  runs  right  in  front  of  it. 

Q.  Have  both  the  Elevated  Roads  increased  your 
business  i    A.  I  think  they  have,  undoubtedly.* 

Q.  You  have  no  interest  in  any  horse  roads,  I 
suppose  <    A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  a  small  interest. 

Q.  In  what  road  (    A.  In  the  Broadway. 

Q.  The  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  but  that  does  not  influence  me  one  particle. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  ?  A.  Well,  I  think  I 
have  got — I  bought  a  lot  of  it  at  00  or  ^  or  63 ;  I 
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think  the  par  value  is  about  $26,000,  but  I  only  gave  625 
about  10  or  $16,000  for  it 

Q.  What  is  it  worth  to-day  1  A.  That  I  don't 
know ;  1  have  been  told  it  is  worth  170,  but  I  don' t 
know. 

Q.  That  is,  you  have  got,  then,  somewhere  about 
40  or  $60,000  worth,  in  money,  in  it  ?  A.  I  told  you 
exactly  what  it  is ;  you  can  make  the  calculation 
yourself. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  call  a  smaU  interest  ?  A. 
Well,  I  don't  think  very  much  of  it ;  I  may  say  I 
like  it  very  well  because  it  turned  out  very  nicely. 

Q.  But  a  matter  of  60  or  $60,000  is  small  to  you  ? 
A.  1  won't  say  that,  but  I  mean  to  say  it  only  cost 
me  10  or  12. 

Q.  But  you  have   got  no  interest  in  any  other  g26 
horse  railroad  1    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  owned  this?  A.  Since 
about  the  time  the  Elevated  Roads  were  built  when 
people  got  a  little  scared. 

Q.  Then  you  went  in?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  in 
and  bought  it. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  director  of  the  company  ?  A.  1 
am  not. 

Q.  As  a  stockholder,  the  stock  is  in  your  name, 
I  suppose  i  A.  I  think  it  is  undoubtedly  ;  yes, 
sir. 

Q,  And  you  say  you  don' t  know  Jacob  Sharpe  ? 
A.  I  have  never  seen  the  man  in  my  life — ^to  my 
knowledge,  I  mean. 

Q.  You  bought  your  stock  simply  as  an  invest-  627 
ment,  and  are  nolding  it  as  such  ?    A.  I  bought  it  as 
an  investment,  and  am  holding  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  stock  in  the  Elevated  Roads  i 
A.  No,  sir;  Idon't  own  a  dollar  in  any  other  road 
in  this  country — surface  road,  or  an  elevated  road, 
or  steam  road  or  any  other  kind  of  road. 

Q.  Or  in  steamboats  or  anything  else?  A.  No, 
sir ;  I  am  not  much  in  stocks. 

Q.  Then  all  of  your  fortune  which  is  invested  in 
raifroads  is  in  that  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue 
Railroad  (  A.  It  is ;  it  is  the  only  stock  I  have 
got. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  relations 
between  that  road  and  the  Broadway  Surface,  by 
contract  or  otherwise  i  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  inter- 
est in  that. 

Q.  When  were  you  asked  to  testify  here  to-day  ? 
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6S8  A.  Mr.  Kerr  asked  me  for  my  opinion,  and  if  I 
wonld  come  and  testify,  and  I  said  yes,  and  that 
I  have  done. 

Q.  Mr.  Who  ?    A.  Mr.  Kerr. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Kerr?  A.  I  don't  know;  he  is 
interested  in  the  Broadway  road,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  he  here  in  the  room?  A.  That  I  don't 
know ;  I  ^ess  he  is. 

Q.  \VTiich  is  he  ?  A.  I  think  you  know  him  very 
well. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  relation  he  has  to  the 
Broadway  Surface  Bailroad  ?    A.  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  that  he  came  to  yon  ?  A. 
May  be  three  or  four  days  ago. 

629  By  Mr.  Scrihner : 

Q.  Mr.  Arnold,  you  stated  that  you  owned  some 
property  in  Twenty- third  Street  \    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  that  located,  Mr.  Arnold?  A.  Lo- 
cated between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues. 

Q.  There  are  two  railroads  running  in  that  street, 
are  there  not?  A.  Only  one  running  in  Twenty- 
third  Street. 

Q.  Only  one  in  Twenty-third  Street,  yes  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  own  that  hotise  before  or  after  the 
construction  of  the  Twenty-third  Street  Railroads 
A.  I  owned  it  before  the  road  was  constructed. 

Q.  Did  the  construction  of  that  road  impair  or 

630  increase  the  value  of  that  property  \  A.  W  ell,  I 
think  as  a  residence  it  impairea  it,  though  I  think 
for  business  purposes  it  has  been  decidedly  bene- 
ficial. 

Q.  How  as  to  its  market  value  now  as  compared 
with  its  market  value  before  that  road  was  built  \ 
A.  I  think  it  is  worth  double  now. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  worth  again  as  much  as  it  wa^ 
before  the  road  was  constructed  there  ^  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  stated  that  in  your  time  you 
have  seen  a  large  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
City  of  New  York  {    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  during  that  same  time  you  have  seen  a 
large  inci-ease  in  the  facilities .  for  getting  about 
town?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  great  many  street  railroads  have  been  con- 
structed?   A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  all  the  Elevated  Railroads  have  been  con-   631 
structed  since  that  time  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  has  the  increase  of  population  demanded 
this  increase  of  railroad  facilities  about  town  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  has. 

Q.  And  in  your  opinion  this  increase  of  popula- 
tion is  likely  to  demand  still  greater  public  facilities 
for  travel  ?  A.  I  think  the  demand  for  increased 
facilities  uptown  now  is  unquestionable,  even  among 
property  owners,  to  have  more  roads. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  benefit  likely  to  be 
derived  by  property-owners  on  Broadway  in  conse- 
quence of  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  horse 
railroad  on  Broadway  between  the  Battery  and 
Fourteenth  Street.  Now,  would  not  the  people  on 
the  cross  streets,  and  not  only  the  people  on  the 
cross  streets,  but  the  people  of  the  city  having  occa- 
sion to  visit  the  cross  streets,  feel  the  benefit  of  a 
street  raUroad  on  Broadway?  A.  Well,  I  think 
thev  would  to  a  moderate  extent,  on  each  side, 
imdoubtedly. 

Q.  All  the  property  on  either  side,  and  all  the 
people  who  want  to  go  to  those  places,  would  feel 
the  benefit  of  a  railroad  on  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  stated  that  in  your  opinion  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  railroad  in  front  of 
any  business  place  tends  to  the  benefit  of  that  place 
and  its  proprietors?  A.  That  is  my  individual 
oi)inion. 

Q.  In  other  words,  if  you  have  goods  to  sell,  you   633 
are  likely  to  sell  more  goods  where  the  facilities  for 
travel  are  increased  to  bring  more  people  to  your 
door?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Arnold,  doesn't  that  likewise 
benefit  the  people  who  come  to  you  in  facilitating 
their  getting  to  your  store  ?  A.  Well,  that  answers 
the  same  question. 

Q.  Or,  to  reach  a  place  where  they  can  get,  or 
think  they  can  get,  something  better  for  their  money 
than  they  can  get  at  some  other  point  in  the  city, 
isn't  a  benefit  to  the  entire  public  ?  A.  I  think  it  is 
beneficial. 

Q.  For  the  entire  public  ?    A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Beaman: 

Q.  How  long  has  there  been  a  horse  railroad  on 
Twenty-third  Street?  A.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you 
eith^. 
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634  Q.  Well,  within  what  time  has  your  proi)erty  on 
Twenty-third  Street  doubled  in  value  ?  A.  Well,  it 
has  doubled  in  value  since — ^five  years  ago  we  built 
that  store  there ;  well,  about  six  years  ago  I  think 
the  property  of  that  block  between  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Avenues  has,  I  think,  about  doubled. 

Q.  About  doubled  ?    A.  I  think  so,  yes. 

Q.  That  is  by  reason  of  the  railroad  ?  A.  I  think 
not  entirely  that,  but  we  took  down  our  dwelling 
houses  there  and  turned  them  into  stores  ;  I  tried  to 
stop  it ;  I  opposed  a  horse  railroad  and  tried  to  stop 
it,  but  I  didn't  succeed,  and  they  put  it  down  ;  and 
as  I  said  to  Mr.  Scribner  here,  as  a  residence  it  is  a 
nuisance,  because  they  pile  up  the  snow  ;  but  as  for 
business,  it  crosses  all  the  avenues  and  briivgs  the 
goK  people  right  to  the  door  of  those  stores,  and  on  that 
account  I  look  upon  it  as  very  beneficial. 

Q.  You  had  a  house  there,  had  you  ?  A.  I  had 
three  houses  there. 

Q.  That  you  lived  in  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  opposed  a  horse  railroad,  and  finally 
moved  away,  and  your  houses  are  used  for  business 
purposes?    A.  I  lived  there  two  or  three  or  four 

J  ears  after  the  horse  road  was  down,  but  as  for  resi- 
ences  I  don' t  like  th**m ;  they  bank  you  in. 

Q.  Bank  you  up  (    A.  Bank  you  up  with  snow. 

Q.  Now,  haven^t  the  Elevated  Roads  done  much 
to  increase  the  value  of  that  property  i  A.  Well,  I 
think  all  these  communications— I  keep  saying  that 
over  and  over  again — I  think  the  more  communica- 
636  tion  you  bring  there  the  more  valuable  the  proi)erty 
becomes. 

Q.  Hasn't  property  on  Broadway  between  Four- 
teenth Street  and  the  Battery  risen  fifty  per  cent,  in 
value  the  last  ten  years  ?  A.  That  I  could  not  say, 
below  Fourteenth  Street ;  I  am  not  familiar  with 
that. 

Q.  You  are  not  familiar  with  it  there?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Mr,  Frederick  A.  Ward:  If  it  be  in  order,  I 
would  like  to  state  to  the  Commission  that  I  appear 
for  Mr.  Benjamin  JD.  Silliman,  who  opposes  this 
scheme. 

Mr,  Scribner:  Mr.  Silliman  lives  in  Brooklyn. 

Mr,  Ward :  Yes,  and  he  is  so  unfortunate  as  to 
own  property  on  Broadway. 

Mr,  Scribner:  What  property  does  he  own  I 
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Mr.  Ward :  The  southwest  comer  of  Wall  Street  637 
and  Broadway,  opposite  Fort  Sherman. 
Mr,  Fuller:  Southeast,  I  think  ? 
Mr.  Ward :  Yes,  it  is  southeast. 
Mr.  Scribner:  And  he  lives  in  Brooklyn  ? 
Mr.  Ward :  Yes,  sir,  and  opposes  this  scheme. 

Frederick  J.  Stone,  called  as  a  witness  on  be- 
half of  the  petitioner,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  Scribner: 

Q.  You  own  some  property  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  do  you  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  your  property  situated?    A.  Next  638 
to  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company's  building. 

Q.  Next  to  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company's 
Building  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  new  building. 

Q.  Your  property  is  on  what  street  ?  A.  Liberty 
Street. 

Q.  About  how  near  to  Broadway  ?  A.  260  or  300 
feet— no,  three  or  four  hundred  feet. 

Q.  You  are  generally  familiar  with  the  property  in 
the  First  Ward  of  the  city  and  with  its  value,  are  you 
not  ?  A.  I  think  I  know  almost  every  sale  that  nas 
taken  place  of  property  near  Broadway,  within  two 
blocks  of  Broadway,  on  either  side. 

Q.  Within  what  period  of  time  1  A.  For  the  last 
six  or  eight  years. 

Q.  Then  you  have  given  considerable  attention  to  *^^ 
the  rise  and  progress  in  market  values  of  property 
in  the  First  Ward  in  the  vicinity  of  Broadway,  dur- 
ing the  last  five  or  six  years  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  in  the 
lower  part  of  Broadway — that  is,  from  the  Battery 
to  Chambers  Street. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  say,  or  have  you  formed  any 
opinion  which  you  are  now  able  to  express,  Mr. 
Stone,  as  to  whether  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  horse  railroad  on  the  surface  of  Broadway 
would  tend  to  the  inaprovement  of  property  in  that 
neighborhood  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  in  two  or  three 
ways. 

Q.  Won't  you  tell  us  in  what  ways,  Mr.  Stone? 
A.  In  the  first  place  it  would  give  more  easy  com- 
munication and  make  the  propertjr  more  accessible, 
and  thereby  increase  its  value ;  it  would  also,  by 
competition,  drive  out  the  stages  and  remove  a 


640  great  nuisance  to  the  owners ;  it  would  have  the 
same  effects  as  the  _  Elevated  Roads  have  had,  and 
increase  the  property,  especially  in  lower  Broad- 
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.  YoTir  building  in  Liberty  Street  is  an  office 
building,  is  it  not,  Mr.  S'one  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  familiar  with  othet  office  build- 
ings in  that  locality,  are  you  not  i  A.  I  think  I  am 
familiar  with  every  office  building  in  the  First 
Ward. 

Q.  You  know  Mrs.  Boreel's  building,  at  11!} 
Bi-oadwav,  do  you  noti    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An^  you  know  the  Equitable  Building';  A. 
Very  well. 

Q.  Those  are  both  office  buildings,  are  they  not  ? 
g41   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  property  of  that  charac- 
ter, Mr.  Stone,  in  yonr  opinion,  would  or  would  not 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  proposed  road 
on  Broadway,  t»etween  the  Battery  and  Union 
Square,  be  or  benefit  and  advantage  to  buildings  of 
that  class!  A.  I  think  it  would  fe  a  very  consider- 
able advantage,  although  the  value  is  so  great  that 
the  percentage  would  be  comparatively  small,  com- 
pared with  property  around  Forty-second  Street, 
for  instance ;  up  town  the  percentage  of  increase 
might  be  from  25  to  30 — possibly  60  per  cent. ;  down 
town,  where  the  pi-operty  is  worth  $150  a  square 
foot,  the  percentage  would  be  less — necessarily  less. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  effect  which  the 
642  recent  construction  of  a  street  railroad  in  Forty- 
second  Street  has  had  on  property  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, are  you  not!    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  Commissioners,  please, 
whether  its  effect  has  been  beneficial  or  otherwise, 
and  if  there  has  been  an  increase,  about  what  has 
been  its  percentage  ?  A.  I  think,  taking  real  estate 
thronghoTit  the  town,  as  a  general  thing  there  has 
been  a  decline  or  a  weakne.s8  equivalent  to  possibly 
10  per  cent,  in  the  last  eighteen  months ;  I  think  in 
Forty-second  street  property  is  worth  25  per  cent, 
more  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  not  only  is  it  worth 
that  much  more,  but  if  an  owner  wished  to  sell  he 
could  effect  a  sale  within  three  or  four  days. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cause  affecting  the 
value  of  real  estate  on  Forty-second  street  except 
the  recent  construction  of  a  railroad  through  that 
street)    A.  No,  of  course  the  Grand  Centr^  Depot 
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benefits  it ;  I  think  that  street  is  more  likely  than  643 
any  other  in  town  to  improve  rapidly. 

Q.  How  do  the  facilities  raforded  by  street 
cars  compare  with  the  facilities  afforded  by  omni- 
buses, such  as  are  running  on  Broadway  ?  A.  Well,  •* 
the  street  cars  are  much  more  agreeable  to  ride  in 
naturally,  and  the  omnibuses  are  very  disagreeable 
to  the  owners  of  property  or  to  the  occupants  of 
property  on  the  streets  through  which  they  run. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  the  noise  and  rumble  they 
make  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  then  they  tend  to  block 
up  the  traffic  more  than  the  cars  do ;  they  are 
slower. 

Q.  Street  cars  are  much  more  easy  of  ingress  and 
egress  than  stages,  are  they  not  ?  A.  A  great  deal 
more.  q^ 

Q.  Street  cars  as  a  rule  are  more  rapid  than  the 
omnibuses,  are  they  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the 
effect  on  Broadway  property,  between  Cham- 
bers Street  and  Fourteenth  Street,  by  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  proposed  street  surface 
railroad  to  De  operated  by  horse-power?  A.  Well, 
I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  salvation  of 
the  property  ;  I  think  that  unless  the  road  is  built 
the  property  will  decline  25  to  30  per  cent,  within  the 
next  two  or  three  years ;  I  think  if  a  road  is  built  it 
may  maintain  its  value — probably  would. 

Q.  But  in  your  opinion  what  ;part  of  Broadway 
mil  profit  most  by  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  street  railroad  ?    A.  I  think  the  part  south  of  645 
Chambers  Street. 

Q.  WeU,  Mrs.  Boreel's  building  is  situated  south 
of  Chambers  Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  further 
down,  too. 

Q.  Then  the  lower  part  of  Broadway,  in  your 
opinion,  will  be  more  benefited  by  the  construction 
of  a  street  railroad  than  that  part  between  Cham- 
bers Street  and  Fourteenth  Street?  A.  On  the  same 
principle  that  the  terminal  property  around  a  rail- 
road is  more  valuable  than  around  any  of  the  inter- 
mediate stations— that  is,  the  real  estate  around  these 
intermediate  stations;  I  think  that  has  been  the  case 
\*ith  the  Elevated  Railroads  ;  there  has  been  a  larger 
percentage  of  advance  in  the  very  lower  part  of 
Broadway  than  in  any  other  part — I  mean  contigu- 
ous to  the  station. 


646  Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  property  on  Broadway  t  A. 
I  have  an  interest  in  a  mortgage  on  Broadway. 

Q.  You  are  a  lawyer  \    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  think  that  is  owning  any  property  on 
Broadway;    A.  Technically  no  ;  practically  yes. 

Q.  Why  is  it  practically  owning  property  on 
Broadway  1  A.  Because  I  am  afraid  if  I  shall  fore- 
close the  mortgage  I  shall  own  the  property, 

Q,  That  is,  any  person,  in  your  judgment,  that  is 
interested  in  property,  and  the  future  results  of  it, 
to  the  extent  of  his  security  for  a  debt,  is  in  one 
sense  an  owner  j  A.  He  is  an  equitable  owner,  per- 
haps not  the  legal  one. 

Q.  Where  is  that  property  ?    A.  Adjoining  Cyrua 

647  W.  Field's  property. 

Q.  Well,  Cyrus  W.  Field  owns  different  property! 
A.  Well,  the  property  known  as  the  Washington 
Building. 

Q.  What  is  its  number  1  A,  I  think  the  property 
is  B,  7,  9  and  11  Broadway,  running  through  to 
Greenwich  Sti^et. 

Q.  That  is  the  buildiog  known  as  the  "  Washing- 
ton" Building^  A.  There  is  no  building  on  this 
property  of  any  value. 

Q.  But  you  have  mortgages  on  6,  7,  9,  and  11 ! 
A.  I  am  interested  with  some  other  gentlemen  in  a 
third  mortgage. 

Q.  On  that  property  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  all 
third  mortgages  are  necessarily  poor. 
'**°       Q.  How  poor  is  this  one  i  A.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How    much  is  it  for  %    A.  $50,000. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  interest  in  property  on 
Broadway*    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  interest  have  you  in  this  building  on 
Liberty  Street  ?    A.  I  am  tne  owner. 

Q.  Sole  owner  \    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  what  is  known  as  the  "  Stone  Building !" 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  buildinjj  for  offices  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts  is  it  on  Liberty  Street  ?  A.  115 
feet  9  inches  east  of  Nassau  Street. 

Q,  How  long  has  it  been  built  ?  A.  About  foi-ty 
years. 

Q.  In  its  present  condition  "i  A.  No,  sir ;  I  al- 
tered it. 

Q.  You  have  altered  it  over  practically  for  office 
purposes  recently;  haven't  you  '{  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    How  recently?     A,    Well,   within  the  last  649 

three  vefliTS 

Q.  Well,  your  idea  is  that  property  will  be  in- 
creased in  value  by  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway  ? 
A.  I  think  all  office  property  in  the  First  Ward  will 
be  benefited  by  better  communication  in  Broadway 
than  we  have  at  present. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  that  horse  railroads  will 
be  better  ?  A,  Well,  I  think  we  need  better  facili- 
ties than  we  have  at  present. 

Q.  W^ell,  do  you  think  that  horse  railroads  will 
be  better  ?  A.  1  am  rather  interested  in  elevated 
roads ;  if  I  thought  this  would  be  injurious  I  should 
not  favor  it. 

Q.  I  understand  you  are  interested  in  elevated 
roads?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ggQ 

Q.  You  mean  in  Mr.  Field's  elevated  roads? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  question  is  now  whether  you  think 
this  horse  railroad  on  Broadway  would  give  better 
communication  on  Broadway  tnan  we  now  have? 
A.  I  think  it  would  benefit  all  those  who  have  prop- 
erty in  or  near  Broadway ;  I  do  not  mean  five  or  six 
blocks  away  but  within  five  hundred  ( r  a  thousand 
feet ;  I  think  we  all  would  benefit  more  or  less. 

Q.  Understand  that  that  is  not  my  question ;  my 
question  is  whether  you  think  this  horse  railroad  on 
Broadway  would  give  more  facilities  than  stages  ? 
A.  Infinitely  more. 

Q.  Will  they  give  more  facilities  than  we  now 
have?    A.  Not  only  more  but  better  facilities;  I  651 
hesitate  to  ride  in  a  stage  and  prefer  to  walk,  but  I 
would  jump  on  a  car  if  it  was  going  by,  almost 
every  time. 

Q.  And  lose  the  exercise  ?  A.  I  mean  to  come  up 
to  Court,  for  instance. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  horse-cars  on  Broadway, 
from  the  Battery  to  the  Court  House,  would  be  a 
facility  for  travel ;  that  is  your  judgment  about  it  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  should  walk  from  ifassau  Street  to 
Broadwav  and  take  one. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  so  if  you  considered  the 
question  as  to  what  effect  they  would  have  on  block- 
ades—blocking the  street  t  A.  Well,  I  think  they 
may  have  a  tendency  to  interfere  with  the  trucks, 
but  I  think  that  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
property  owners  if  they  did ;  I  think  one  of  the 
troubles  on  Broadway  is  the  excessive  trucking  ;  I 
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652  think  that  if  the  trucks  could  be  forced  to  go  on 
New  Church  Street  or  on  Centre  Street,  or  onsomeof 
the  other  atreeta,  it  would  be  of  the  neatest  possible 
advantage  to  the  property  o  yners— I  mean  south  of 
Chambers  street,  for  instance. 

Q,  But  suppose  you  could  not  get  the  trucks  off  ? 
A.  Well,  I  think  probably  we  have  got  to  submit  to 
them. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  think  that  yon  have  got  to 
keep  the  trucks  on  Broadway  below  Chambei'a 
street  ?    A    Some  ;  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Why  ;  A.  Because  I  think  the  business  is  in- 
creasing in  the  city,  and  I  think  every  street  will  be 
more  or  less  occupied. 

Q.  You  don't  think  there  is  any  place  to  crowd 
them  off  Broadway,  do  you  )  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think 
**"^  they  ought  to  go  up  Church  Street  or  up  Pearl  Street; 
they  cannot  go  up  Pearl  Street  very  far,  but  I  think 
the  easiest  place  for  them  to  go  is  under  the  elevated 
tracks,  for  mstance.  because  they  always  get  a  clear, 
open,  unobstructed  space. 

Q,  But  as  they  are  ;  take  the  trucks  on  Broadway 
to-day  and  keep  them  there  and  have  a  horse-rail- 
road running  there  ;  is  it  your  judgment  that  horse- 
cars  would  afford  more  facilities  than  omDibnses  do, 
with  the  travel  that  there  is  there?  A.  I  think  one 
horse-car  would  carry  as  many  passengers  with  equal 
comfort,  or  greater  comfort,  than  three  stages  will. 

Q.  That  is,  you  can  sit  in  there  and  wait;  A. 
AVell,  if  you  have  to  stand  you  can  stand  in  a  horse- 
654  car,  but  you  cannot  in  a  stage. 

Q.  They  afford  more  facilities  for  sitting  down  or 
standing  "up  t    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Now,  my  question  is.  whether  they  would  af- 
ford any  more  facilities  for  ^tting  along  ?  A.  I 
think  the  speed  of  a  horse-car  is  greater, 

Q.  Yes,  It  is  and  is  not ;  I  want  to  know  whether 
you  think  a  horse-car  on  Broadway  can  go  faster 
from  Wall  Street  to  where  we  are  now,  to  Chambers 
Street,  on  Broadway,  as  it  is  to-day,  than  an  omni- 
bus would  ?  A.  I  think  they  would  go  60  per  cent, 
faster. 

Q.  That  is  your  judgment  about  it?  A.  I  having 
been  a  stockholder  in  some  of  the  horse-car  compa- 
nies, I  had  some  little  experience  in  them. 

Q.  But  you  have  not  had  any  experience  with  any 
on  Broadway  {    A.  No. 

Q.  My    query  is  whether  it  is  your    judgment 
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that  a  horse-car  would  go  quicker  from  Wall  Street  655 
to-day  than  an  omnibus  would ;  whether  a  line  of 
horse-cars  on  Broadway  would  run  quicker  ?    A.  At 
least  50  per  cent,  quicker. 

Q.  That  is,  they  would  go  in  two-thirds  of  the 
time  ?  A.  Not  only  50  per  cent,  quicker,  but  the 
whole  traflSc  could  be  earned  in  one-half  the  number 
of  cars. 

Q.  And  50  jper  cent,  quicker  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  was  one-half  the  number,  then,  you 
would  have  to  wait  twice  as  long  for  one  to  come 
along,  would  you  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  that  would 
not  be  very  serious. 

Q.  That  would  not  amout  to  much  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  But  that  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  time  you  saved  in  riding  ?    A.  I  think  tJiey  ggg 
could  increase  the  traffic  by  better  accommodations 
on  Broadway. 

Q.  You  thmk  the  omnibuses  could?  A.  No,  sir ;  be- 
cause I  think  the  accommodations  are  not  good,  but  I 
think  with  clean  cars,  such  as  the  Fourth  Avenue 
line,  for  instance,  I  think  that  traffic — the  present 
traffic  on  Broadway — could  be  very  largely  increased. 

Q.  Then  your  idea  is  that  there  would  be  more  cars 
than  omnibuses  ?  A.  Not  necessarily ;  I  mean  to 
say  that  the  total  passenger  traffic  would  be  in- 
creased ;  the  number  per  capita. 

Q.  More  people  traveling  in  horse-cars  than  omni-. 
buses  'i    Yes,  sir ;  very  largely. 

Q.  Then  the  cars  would  take  people  that  are  now 
riding  in  omnibuses  and  more  too  ;  that  is  your  657 
judgment  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  doesn't  a  car  take  up  more  room  than  an 
omnibus  i  A.  I  shouldn't  consider  it  as  much  of  a 
nuisance  in  the  street. 

Q.  Doesn't  it  take  up  more  room  ?  A.  Well,  it 
mav  be  a  little  larger  or  a  little  longer. 

Q.  Hasn't  it  much  less  facility  for  getting  out  of 
the  way  t  A.  No,  I  doubt  it ;  I  think  the  stages  are 
very  cumbersome  and  very  heavy. 

Q.  Can't  they  turn  and  go  out  into  any  part  of  the 
street,  or  get  around  any  obstruction,  or  go  into  anjr 
side  street ;  can't  they  go  where  they  please,  practi- 
oaUy,  except  something  blocks  them  ?  A.  Well,  I 
think  that  is  a  negative  advantage. 

Q.  Well,  it  may  be  a  negative  advantage,  but  isn't 
it  an  advantage  tnat  they  nave  ?    A.  Not  to  the  peo- 
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658  pie  who  ride  in  them ;  we  want  to  go  the  shortest 
I)ossible  way  to  get  to  our  destination. 

Q.  The  Question  that  I  am  asking  you,  Mr.  Stone, 
is  simply  this,  as  to  whether  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an 
omnibus  cannot  go  practically  where  it  pleases  in  the 
street,  on  either  side,  or  to  avoid  any  vehicle  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  isn't  a  horse-car  limited  substan- 
tially to  its  track  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  isn'  t  it,  as  you  know,  a  disadvantage,  if 
you  want  to  go  ahead,  to  have  a  vehicle  that  can 
only  go  in  one  particular  line  or  place  ?  A.  Well,  I 
think  that  in  a  very  narrow  street,  your  argument 
would  be  correct ;  but  I  think  in  a  wide  street  like 
Broadway,  that  the  tracks  would  be  of  inconsiderable 
QgQ  damage. 

Q.  Isn' t  what  you  call  my  argument  correct  in  a 
crowded  street  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  it  is  wide  or  narrow  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not  ?  A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  think 
it  is  a  question  of  fact ;  I  don' t  think  it  is  a  question 
of  judgment ;  I  think  that  a  car  would  be  very  little 
more,  if  any,  in  the  way  than  a  stage  in  Broadway ; 
I  think  in  a  very  narrow  street,  as  for  instance  in 
some  of  the  streets  down  town  which  are  from  25  to 
30  feet  wide  between  buildings,  and  12  to  15  feet 
from  curb  to  curb,  it  might  be  different ;  but  Broad- 
way is  40  feet  wide  from  curb  to  curb,  and  of  course 
the  s]^ace  taken  up  by  the  track  is  very  small  com- 
paratively. 
660  Q.  But  suppose  there  are  as  many  carriages  per 
square  foot  on  Broadway  as  there  are  on  the  nar- 
row streets,  isn't  it  just  as  difficult  for  a  car  to  get 
through  Broadway  proportionately  as  it  is  through 
the  narrow  streets  'i  A.  No,  sir ;  the  difficulty  in 
narrow  streets  consists,  as  in  Church  Street,  that 
trucks  standing  at  a  store  on  the  side  reach  out  from 
the  curb  across  the  track  ;  in  Broadway  I  think  that 
there  would  be  room  for  at  least  two  lines  of  car- 
riages on  either  side  of  the  track — on  both  sides  of 
the  track. 

Q.  That  is  to  pass  up  and  down  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  testifying  on  that  basis  i  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  substantially :  I  think  Broadway  is  about  40 
feet  wide  ;  I  think  that  two  carriages  could  pass 
easily  in  13  feet ;  that  would  make  26  feet. 

Q.  And  you  say  it  is  40  feet  wide  ?  A.  Yes,  air ; 
from  curb  to  curb ;  I  think  the  sidewalks  are  15  feet 
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each,  and  the  street  from  curb  to  curb  about  40 ; 
now,  take  26  from  that  and  it  would  leave  14  feet  in 

tli6  center. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  there  would  be  room  for  two 
carriages  to  pass  abreast  between  the  car  tracks  and 
the  curb  ?    A.  On  each  side  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  trucks  loading  endwise  on  Broadway 
would  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  cars?  A.  Well, 
they  would  interfere  very  little  compared  with  the 
narrow  streets. 

Q.  Well,  they  would  interfere  as  far  as  they  pro- 
jected ?    A.  I  don't  think  they  would  project. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  they  wouldn'  t  project  1  A.  Not 
enough  to  block  the  car. 

Q.  But  if  they  do,  you  have  the  trouble  that  you 
have  in  the  narrow  streets  sometimes?    A.  Yes,    662 

sir. 

Q.  And  if  it  should  turn  .out  that  that  was  not 
the  width  of  Broadway,  why,  that  would  not  be  the 
conclusion  you  would  arrive  at  ?  A.  Well,  I  know 
that  Broadway  is  about  that  width,  substantially 
that  width. 

Q.  But  your  testimony  is  on  that  basis,  and  you 
agree  that  in  a  crowded  street  or  in  a  narrow  street 
a  horse-car  has  not  the  convenience  for  getting  out 
of  the  way  of  vehicles  and  travel  that  an  omnibus 
has  ?    A.  In  a  narrow  street  it  may  be. 

Q.  Or  in  a  crowded  street  ?  A.  No,  I  do'  not  con- 
sider that  that  is  the  same  thing  by  any  means ;  I 
think  a  narrow  street  it  may  be  positively  objec- 
tionable in  ;  but  in  a  crowded  street  I  think  that  if 
the  cars  are  run  with  any  sense  and  discretion,  they 
can  get  out  of  the  way  just  as  the  stages  get  out  of 
the  way. 

Q.  The  cars  cannot  get  out  of  the  way  at  all? 
A.  Why,  certainly ;  of  course  they  can. 

Q.  How  can  the  cars  get  out  of  the  way  ?  A. 
WeU,  people  who  drive  can  get  out  of  their  way. 

Q.  Well,  the  cars  cannot  get  out  at  all,  can  they  ? 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  What  can  a  car  do  except  to  stay  on  the  track, 
either  in  motion  or  otherwise  ?  A.  Well,  if  a  person 
is  approaching  the  car,  the  car  can  stop  and  let  him 
go  ahead. 

Q.  But  there  isn't  anything  that  a  car  can  do  ex- 
cept to  stop  or  go  ahead  ?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  It  is  confined  to  its  track  ?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  facility  in  it  except  that ;  it 
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664  cannot  get  out  of  the  way  ;  it  can  stop  or  go  ahead, 
but  it  cannot  get  out  of  the  way,  and  in  a  crowded 
street  people  meet  each  other,  or  wagons  meet  each 
other,  that  want  to  pass  ;  isn'  t  that  so  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  such  a  situation  as  that,  a  car  meet- 
ing a  wagon,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  by  the  car 
except  to  stop,  is  there  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  if  it  happens  that  there  is  no  space 
on  either  side  of  the  car  so  that  the  wagon  cannot 
get  between  whatever  causes  the  block  and  the  car, 
everything  is  stopped,  isn't  it  ^    A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  practical  backing  of  a  car  as  there 
is  of  a  stage,  is  there  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  a  car  can 
scarcely  be  backed. 

665  Q.  In  a  crowded  street,  of  course  not  ?  A.  I  think 
one  of  the  difficulties  that  there  is  with  the  Broad- 
way traffic  is,  that  the  stages  cross  from  one  side  to 
another,  diagonally,  and  spin  around  ;  I  think  in  a 
street  it  would  be  much  less  incommoded  by  a  track 
if  the  police  were  there  to  keep  the  vehicles  going, 
for  instance,  up  town  on  one  side,  and  goin^  down 
town  on  the  other ;  I  think  that  the  stages  damage 
the  business  and  property  of  Broadway  verv  much  ; 
I  have  had  tenants  come  to  my  place  that  left  Broad- 
way because  of  the  noise  ;  of  course  they  get  a  great 
deal  cheaper  offices — but  still  they  object  to  the 
noise. 

Q.  Then  it  will  hurt  you  to  have  the  stages  taken 
oflf  of  Broadway  ?    A.  Not  very  much. 
6^6       Q,  You  are  not  afraid  of  thati    No,  sir;  not 
afraid. 

Q.  I  guess  you  have  not  had  many  leaving  you  on 
account  of  the  noise  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  very  quiet  down  at  your  place  ?  A.  They 
seem  to  like  it. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Stone  i  A.  In  West- 
chester County— Dobbs  Ferry,  Westchester  County. 

Q.  And  you  come  down  the  roads,  I  supjwse, 
that  you  are  interested  in — on  the  elevated  roads  I 
A.  I  come  down  on  the  New  York  City  and  North- 
em  Road. 

Q.  And  then  on  the  elevated  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  lived  in  the  city  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  since  ?    A.  Sixteen  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  stock  in  any  horse  roads  to- 
day ?    A."  Not  a  dollar. 

Q.  Not  interested  in  this  railroad?    A.  Not  a 
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dollar,  1  don't  know  what  this  railroad  is,  by  the  667 

Q.  Well,  we  are  only  talking  generally  about 
railroads— that  is,  horse  railroads  ?  A.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  a  good  many  steam  railroads,  but  not  in 
any  horse  railroads  or  city  railroads. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  that  in  your  opinion  this 
would  help  Broadway  below  Chambers  Street  more 
than  it  would  above ;  is  that  your  judgment  i  A. 
I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  it  would  be  more  valuable  to  Broadway 
below  Chambers  Street,  per  square  foot,  than  it 
would  be  to  Broadway  above  Chambers  Street,  per 
square  foot  ?  A.  There  is  a  part  of  Broadway  that 
I  wouldn't  buy  at  any  price,  above  Chambers  Street; 
I  should  not  care  to  buy  it  for  investment ;  I  think  ggg 
there  would  be  an  inevitable  decline ;  I  think  that  it 
has  already  ;  perhaps  the  rents  may  not  have  gone 
down  as  yet,  but  the  tendency  has  been,  I  know, 
that  way  within  the  last  year  or  two. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  buy  any  property  there  ?  A.  I 
wouldn't  buy  between  Grace  Church  and  Chambers 
Street  to-day,  unless  I  got  it  a  third  below  its 
value. 

Q.  How  old  are  you,  Mr.  Stone  i     A.  Thirty-one. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  real  estate? 
A.  I  buy  real  estate  in  this  city  at  moderate  amounts, 
that  is  cheap ;  I  am  ready  to. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  property  on  Broadway  above 
Grace  Church  is  going  to  depreciate  a  third  of  its 
value  i    A.  I  didn'  t  say  above ;  I  said  below  Grace  669 
Church — between    Chambers     Street    and     Grace 
Church. 

Q.  1  beg  your  pardon ;  I  confounded  Grace 
Church  with  the  church  below  here  ?  A.  1  should 
say  to  Fourteenth  Street,  perhaps. 

Q.  You  think  that  between  Fourteenth  Street 
and  Chambers  Street  property  will  depreciate 
within  a  year  ?  A.  No,  sir,  ,  not  within  a 
year ;  that  is  not  what  I  said  ;  that  would  be  pretty 
rapid. 

Q.  Well,  how  soon  about  ?  A.  Real  estate  hardly 
declines  as  fast  as  that ;  I  think  there  are  a  great 
many  leases  that  run  for  long  terms  of  years,  and 
they  are  not  changed ;  but  when  landlords  next 
come  to  renew  their  leases  I  think,  unless  there  is 
some  change,  they  will  feel  they  will  have  to  bear  a 
reduction  of  rents. 
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^0  Q.  Well,  what  ia  going  to  produce  all  this  changel 
A.  Well,  because  the  bueinees  property  ia  not  as 
desirable  ;  people  prefer  to  take  the  elevated  roads, 
or  travel  along  Where  the  Une  of  traffic  is  more 
marked.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  take  traffic 
from  Broadway,  and  unless  that  tendency  is  cor- 
rected, the  property  will  feel  it 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  going  to  become  of  the 
business,  that  is  between  Chambers  Street  and  Canal 
Street?  A.  Well,  I  think  that  the  property  that 
will  suffer  the  most  will  be  between  Canal  and 
Tenth  Streets,  for  instance. 

Q.  But  what  is  going  to  become  of  all  this  other 
section  ;  A.  Well,  there  is  a  tendency  of  all  proper- 
ty to  advance,  because  New  York  ia  an  island,  and 
gTl  in  a  certain  sense  of  the  word  it  is  a  corner  ;  but  I 
think  there  wUl  be  less  of  an  advance  there  than 
elsewhere  among  business  property. 

Q.  But  now  you  are  talking  of  advancing— just  a 
moment  ago  you  said  you  wouldn't  buy  it  at  a  third 
off. 

Mt.  Seribner :  Unless  there  was  a  change,  he 
said.       I 

The  Witness:  Well,  I  think  there  will  be  a 
change  ;  I  think  there  will  be  a  road  built  there. 

Q.  You  think  there  will  be  a  road  built  there )  A. 
I  think  there  will,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  But  if  there  is  no  road  built,  I  want  your  judg- 
ment about  it ;  if  I  understand  you,  you  testified 
that  your  best  judgment  is  that  propeaty  on  Broad- 
"**  way,  between  Canal  Street  and  Chambers  Street,  is 
not  worth  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  present  value 
unless  there  is  a  horse  railroad  put  through  there  ( 
A.  I  think  that  within  the  next  ten  years,  as  com- 
pared with  other  property — you  can  hardly  measure 
It — if  there  is  a  rise  in  value  throughout  the  city  it 
may  not  decline  ;  but  if  the  property  in  the  rest  of 
the  city  remains  stationary,  then  this  will  decline  in 
comparison,  of  course. 

Q.  WeU.  you  do  not  expect  to  see  much  of  a  de- 
cline in  Broadway,  between  Chambers  Street  and 
Canal  Street,  if  there  is  a  horse  road  put  upon  it  { 
A.  If  there  is  nothing  done  I  rather  expect  to  see 
it. 

Q.  How  much  *    A.  Ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Q.  Between  Canal  and  Chambers  Streets ;  A. 
Between  Chambers  and  Fourteenth, 

Q.  Well,  I  am  talking  about  between  Canal  and 
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Chambers  first ;  T  want  to  know  if  you  expect  that  673 
that  property  will  fdl  oflf  10  or  15  per  cent,  if  there 
is  no  norse  railroad  put  upon  Broadway  there  ?    A* 
I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  it  will  advance  10  or  15  per  cent.  ? 
A.  I  think  it  will  decline;  it  may  possibly  ad- 
vance a  small  amount ;  I  think  there  is  a  tendency 
to  feel  the  depression  that  everything  else  has  under- 
gone. 

Q.  Don' t  y  ou  think  this  depression  is  going  to  take 
place  without  regard  to  a  horse  railroaii  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  I  think  if  a  horse  railroad  is  going  to  be  built 
there,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  depression. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  owned  any  property  on  Broad- 
way i    A.   1  es,  sir. 

Q.  WTiereabouts  ?    A.  North  of  the  Washington  g^^ 
Building ;  I  have  not  individually  owned  it,  but  I 
have  had  an  interest  in  it. 

Q.  But  it  has  only  been  right  in  that  block  i  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  any  other  ?  A.  No,  sir  ; 
except  in  the  First  Ward. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  any  business  in  New 
York  except  as  a  lawyer  and  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness i  A.  No,  sir ;  weU,  the  president  of  one  or 
two  manufacturing  companies. 

Q.  Where  are  they  situated,  New  York  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  in  the  State  of  Ohio ;  they  have  their  office 
here,  though. 

Q.  They  have  their  office  here,  though  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  675 

Q.  The  situation  of  Broadway,  between  Canal 
Street  and  Chambers  Street — what  do  you  think  is 
going  to  take  place  there  if  there  is  no  horse  railroad 
put  there— between  Canal  Street  and  Fourteenth 
Street,  I  should  say  ?  A.  Well,  I  think  that  would 
have  a  more  unfavorable  effect  than  on  that  portion 
between  Chambers  and  Canal. 

Q.  That  will  be  hurt  ?  A.  I  think  that  the  prop- 
erty south  of  Canal  Street  is  a  little  better  than  that 
north.  I  think  it  has  got  to  be  very  dull  and  dead 
up  there,  and  real  estate  moves  very  slowly,  espec- 
ially business  property,  and  it  is  hard  to  feel  any 
bad  effects  ;  I  talked  with  people  who  own  business 
property  there,  and  they  feel  a  little  blue  about  it ; 
they  don't  like  it ;  most  of  the  people  I  know  favor 
a  railroad. 


ffJ6       Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Arnold  testify  here  ?  A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  Wliat  do  you  think  about  what  he  thoa^ht 
about  it3  going  to  open  Broadway  and  I'mon 
Square  '.    A.  WeO,  I  think  he  is  ten  years  to  sood. 

Q.  You  think  in  twenty  yeara  there  will  take 
place  just  what  he  says  {    A.  SubstentiaUy. 

Q.  '\'hat  do  you  think  will  be  the  value  of  prop- 
erty then  on  Union  Square  and  Broadway  ;  as  much 
as  it  is  now,  or  more ;  A.  About  the  same ;  it  is 
pretty  high  now, 

Q.  Will  that  change  take  place,  in  your  judgment, 
without  regard  to  whether  there  is  a  horse  railroad 
or  not ;  A.  Well,  at  Union  Square  the  traffic  is 
fairly  well  supplied  now  by  the  cross-town  roads 
Qj'j  and  the  Elevated  Roads ;  there  are  four  stations  of 
the  Elevated  Roads  at  Fourteenth  Street ;  but  I  think 
Union  Square  would  be  very  much  benefited  by  the 
construction  of  a  road  up  Broadway. 

Q.  My  question  is,  whether  you  think  the  change 
in  the  general  business  cliaracter  of  Union  Square 
and  Broadway,  that  Mr.  Arnold  thought  would 
take  place  in  ten  years,  and  which  you  think  will 
take  place  in  twenty  years,  will  be  accomplished 
whether  there  is  a  horse-car  track  or  a  horse  rail- 
road up  Broadway  to  Fourteenth  Sti-eet  or  not ;  A. 
I  think  there  is  a  tendency  for  certain  classes  of 
business  to  work  up-town  ;  they  are  gradually  work 
ing  up. 

Q.  And  that  you  think  will  ha{)pen  whether  there 
678  is  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway  or  not?    A.  We]], 
it  might  be  a  little  quicker  if  there  was  a  horse  rail- 
road. 

y.  But  a  horse  railroad  would  not  affect  it  any 
other  way  (  A.  1  think  the  tendency  would  be— 'l 
think  the  business  will  go  up  that  way  in  any  event 
— retail  business. 

Q.  And  that  retail  business  will  be  driven  out  of 
Broadway  below  Fourteenth  Street;  A.  I  expect 
to  see  Forty-second  Street  the  great  retail  street 
within  the  next  ten  years. 

Q.  Forty-second  Street ;  A.  I  think  it  will  be 
more  of  a  retail  sti-eet  than  Fourteenth  Street  is  to- 
day. 

y.  In  ten  yeans ;    A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  \Vhat  is  goinc  to  happen  to  Twenty-third 
Sti-eet ;    A.  Well,  that  will  always  be  good.  * 

y.  How  about    Fifty-seventh    Street ;    what    is 
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going  to  happen  to  that?    A.  Well,  IdonHknow   679 
as  much  about  Fifty-seventh  Street;  I  think  the 
improvements  are  so  costly  that  they  will  hardly  be 
changed ;  I  think  Thirty-fourth  Street  will  be  bene- 
fitted bv  a  horse  railroad. 

Q.  Is*  Thirty-fourth  Street  going  to  be  a  retail 
street  largely?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  doubt  very 
much  if  they  get  a  road  through  Tliirty-fourtn 
Street ;  there  is  so  much  opposition. 

Q.  But  if  you  get  a  horse  railroad  through  there 
it  would  be  what  kind  of  a  street  ?  A.  Well,  if  the 
times  should  improve  it  would  see  somewhat  similar 
improvements  to  those  in  Twenty -third  Street. 

Q.  Retail  business  going  up  there  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  this  change  takes  place  that  you 
seem  to  think  is  inevitable,  won't  there  be  more  ^q 
travel  on  Broadway  below  Fourteenth  Street  than 
there  is  now  i    A.  As  the  city  increases,  necessarily 

so. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  reason  to  think  that,  as  the 
city  increases,  Broadway  will  have  more  travel  than 
it  has  now  i    A.  I  do  see  it. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  reason  to  think  that,  as  the 
city  increases,  Broadway  won't  have  more  ti'avel 
than  it  has  now  below  Fourteenth  Street  i  A.  Oh, 
it  must  necessarily  have  more  travel ;  travel  in- 
creases .on  all  the  roads  in  the  city  from  year  to 
year. 

Q.  Would  not  the  heavy  travel,  and  the  trucking 
and  the  vehicles  that  go  on  wheels,  increase  very 
much  in  that  part  of  the  city  i  A.  Well,  there  are  ^^i 
one  or  two  conditions  which  may  change  that ;  the 
movement  of  the  steamship  companies  up-town,  and 
the  possible  building  of  the  Harlem  Ship  Canal,  and 
other  improvements  of  that  character ;  but  if  busi- 
ness should  remain  just  as  it  is  at  present — but  I  fail 
to  see  how  it  could  be  increased  very  largely  with 
the  present  dock  accommodations;  the  docks  are 
doing  all  the  business  they  can  at  present,  so  much 
so  that  the  rental  of  some  of  the  docks  has  gone  up 
$70,000  or  $80,000  a  year,  which  is  almost  prohib- 
itory. 

Q.  So  much  business  done  down  around  these 
docks  i  A.  I  think  that  it  will  be  cheaper  for  the 
steamship  companies  to  rent  docks  further  up 
town. 

Q.  Well,  this  business  in  connection  with  the 
docks,  so  far  as  it  goes  up  and  down  town,  is,  to  a 
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682  great  extent,  up  and  down  Broadway,  is  it  not  *    A. 
Yes,  sir ;  lai;gely. 

Q.  And  practically,  then,  Broadway  is  and  most 
be  a  grand  thoroughfare  for  those  goods  that  are 
landed  on  the  docks,  so  far  as  they  are  going  ap  and 
down  town!    (No  response.) 

Q.  And  why  is  that  a  nec&ssity — the  situation  of 
New  York ';  A.  Well,  I  don't  think  it  is  a  neces- 
sity ;  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  ;  I  think  the  citv 
ought  to  widen  the  streets,  as  they  did  New  Church 
Street,  and  relieve  Broadway  ;  I  think  it  is  a  great 
mistake ;  I  think  we  need  another  artery  of  travel 
on  each  side  of  Broadway, 

Q.  You  think  Broadway  needs  relief  I    A.  I  think 
it  is  about  as  bad  as  it  ever  can  be. 
gg3       Q.  What  do  you  mean  to  say  by  that  i    A.  I  think 
the  street  is  crowded. 

Q.  Where  is  it  crowded?  A.  Well,  pretty  much 
all  the  way  up. 

Q.  All  the  way  up — you  don' t  mean  all  the  way 
up  to  Fourteenth  Street ;  A.  No ;  I  mean  up 
towards  Canal  Street. 

Q,  From  where '.  A,  Well,  from,  say,  the  line  of 
the  ferries — Liberty  Street  and  Wall  Street — from 
there  north  ;  but  I  think  it  is  crowded  largely  by  the 
stages. 

Q,  Exactly,  A.  So  that  I  think  the  removal  of 
the  stages — I  assume  that  they  would  be  removed 
by  the  competition  of  the  horee-cars,  because  thev 
could  not  do  business  and  live  in  competition  with 
^^  the  horse-cars— I  assume  that  their  removal  will 
lighten  Broadway  to  a  certain  extent;  I  think  that 
less  horse-cars  will  be  required  than  the  present 
number  of  stages. 

Q.  Through  that  youexpectsomerelieff  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q,  Do  you  know  how  many  stages  there  are  on 
Broadway  to  accommodate  this  traffic  1  A.  No,  sir ; 
I  have  never  looked  into  this  matter  at  all. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  percentage  the  stages  bear 
to  the  total  travel  by  the  Astor  Honse  i    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  on  this  question  of  relief  of  Broadway, 
what  other  way  could  Broadway  be  relieved  from 
this  great  presiire  tliat  is  now  upon  it  S  A,  Well, 
there  has  been  some  talk  about  one  of  our  horse  linee 
that  have  a  charter  which  allows  them  to  do  it,  to  ran 
freight  on  their  lines  :  I  think  that  that  ought  to  be 
utilized.     I  think    that    the    public    ought    to  be 
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educated  up  to  that  idea ;  their  charter  allows  them  685 
to  ran  freight  on  their  track. 

Q.  Any  other  way?  A.  Well,  there  has  been 
some  talk  I  think  of  opening  these  other  streets, 
and  widening  them  as  1  suggested. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  in  favor  of  all  these  plans,  aren'  t 
you,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Broadway  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why?  A.  Because  I  want  to  see  the  city 
grow  ;  I  am  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  city  ;  I 
think  every  taxpayer,  every  owner  of  property  here 
ought  to  be  interested  in  it.  * 

Q.  You  think  that  anything  that  will  relieve 
Broadway  will  help  the  city  ?  A.  Certainly  ;  but  I 
think  the  rights  of  the  property  owners  on  Broadway 
ou^ht  to  be  paramount  to  the  city  at  large.  qqq 

Q.  Y^ou  think  the  property  owners  on  Broadway 
ought  to  have  what  they  want  ?  A.  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  a  road  there,  certainly. 

Q.  Suppose  they  don't  want  it?  A.  I  think  the 
wise  ones  do  ;  I  think  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
pople  that  object  to  every  public  improvement ;  I 
nave  noticed  a  great  many  ;  now  there  is  a  gentle- 
man on  the  corner  of  Forty-second  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue  who  enjoined  the  removal  of  the  reservoir, 
when  it  would  have  benefited  his  property  very 
largely. 

Q.  You  don't  like  people  who  object?  A.  I  ob- 
ject to  any  man  that  objects  to  public  improvements; 
I  like  to  see  the  public  good. 

Q.  But  he  is  oi  a  different  opinion  from  you  prob-   687 
ably  i    A.  I  think  if  he  had  owned  the  land  instead 
of  having  built  on  leasehold  property,  he  probably 
would  have  consented  to  the  removal  of  the  reser- 
voir. 

Q.  Then  you  think  a  man  who  owns  land  is  more 
sensible  than  a  man  that  rents  proi)erty  ;  is  that  it  ? 
A.  I  didn't  say  that. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  ?  A.  I  say  there  is  a  cer- 
tain class  of  men  in  the  community  that  object  to 
everything,  and  I  only  incidence  that  gentleman, 
who  is  an  able  man  and  a  good  man,  as  a  type  of  the 
class ;  he  objected  to  the  railroad  in  Forty-second 
Street,  he  objected  to  the  removal  of  the  reservoir 
(but  which  I  think  would  have  benefited  him),  and  I 
thmk  the  building  of  the  railroad  has  benefited  the 
land  very  much. 
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Q.  Such  fellows  as  those  yoa  would  call  cranks  ( 
A.  I  didn't  say  that. 

Q.  What  would  you  call  these  people  that  don't 
know  enough  to  manage  their  own  property,  or  who 
object  t<)  things  that  would  be  to  their  interest  i  A. 
1  tnink  there  are  men  that  stand  very  selfishly  in  the 
way  of  improvements. 

Q.  HTiat  kind  of  a  man  do  you  recognize  Cyrns 
W.  Field  to  be )  A.  I  think  the  property  of  New 
York  has  increased  a  couple  of  million  of  dollars  by 
what  he  has  done. 

Q.  Suppose  he  owns  the  building  next  to  you,  and 
says  the  building  of  that  railroad  would  hurt  him, 
and  you  owned  the  n^t  building  and  say  it  would 
help  him  ;  what  would  you  say,  that  he  was  a  fool, 
or  what  ?  A.  I  think  the  courts  could  pass  on  that 
question. 

Q.  He  has  had  more  experience  than  you,  hasn't 
he  ?    A.  I  admit  that. 

Q.  And  presumptively  his  opinion  is  of  more 
value  that  yours. 

Q.  Mr.  Stone,  don't  you  think  it  is  a  neressity 
that  the  city  should  in  some  way  or  other  reheve 
Broadway  between  Canal  Street  and  the  Battery  of 
the  travel  that  is  now  upon  it  ?  A.I  think  it  would 
be  desirable. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  property  on  Broadway 
will  be  much  damaged  if  it  is  not  done  ?    A.  Wei], 

I  think  the  presence  of  so  many  trucks  on  the  street 
is  very  detrimental. 

Q.  Aren't  those  trucks  going  to  and  fro,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  stores  that  are  situated  on  Broadway  '.  A. 
N«i.  sir,  I  think  not;  I  think  a  very  large  portion 

II  insist  of  tnivel  from  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  up  to 
and  through  Broadway  ;  I  think  that  a  great  many 
I'jiniiiges  from  Brooklyn  come  over  on  Broadway. 
I>ni  1  don't  object  so  much  to  them,  but  I  think 
(liiil,  as  they  do  in  Paris,  it  would  be  far  better  to 
Imve  certain  streets  which  could  be  used, exclusively 
fur  the  trucks,  if  possible,  although  that  is  un- 
dr-njocratic. 

*.*  But  you  think  trucks  should  have  a  show 
srniipwheres?  A.  I  do  ;  I  think  we  could  afford  to 
widen  some  street— continue  New  Church  Street, 
wi(i(?n  it  all  the  way  up. 

<i.  Now,  what  did  you  say  ahont  these  trucks 
gtiiTig  up  Broadway  ;  where  do  you  think  they  come 
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from  and  are  going  to  ?    A.   A  great  many  come   691 
from  across  the  ferries,  a  large  proportion. 

Q.  Come  across  from  Jersey  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and 
from  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Where  are  they  going  to  ?  A.  Different  parts 
of  the  town :  they  take  Broadway  in  preference  to 
some  side  streets ;  I  think  if  the  side  streets  were 
wider,  they  wonld  take  the  side  streets  instead ;  I 
think  we  could  afford,  as  a  city,  to  widen  as  least 
two  streets  north  and  south ;  but  property  on 
Broadway  is  too  valuable  to  be  made  merely  a  street 
for  traffic. 

Q:  It  should  not  be  used  for  travel  ?  A.  It  should 
not  be  used  merel v  for  hauling  goods  ;  it  should  not 
be  made  practically  a  freight  road. 

Q.  But  it  is  practically  a  freight  road  now  ?  A.  qq2 
No,  it  is  mixed  ;  it  is  an  artery  of  travel,  and  it  is 
also  an  artery  for  carrying  freight ;  but  I  think  it 
would  be  far  better  for  the  people  of  the  city,  if 
they  could  use  Broadway  to  ri<fc  up  and  down  on, 
and  have  some  of  the  side  streets  for  the  trucks. 

Q.  Ride  up  and  down  in  what?  A.  Well,  I 
should  favor— I  don' t  see  anything  better  than  a 
horse-car  for  Broadway  ;  I  do  not  see  that  there  is 
any  alternative. 

Q.  Haven't  you  thought  of  a  cable  road?  A.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  the  merits  of  cable 
roads. 

Q.  Now,  do  the  Long  Island  people  use  Broad- 
way much  for  trucking?    A.  Well,  I  occasionally 
see  trucks  from  Long  Island  going  up;    I  don't  ^93 
know  why  they  do. 

Q.  You  think  they  prefer  Broadway  to  the  side 
streets?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  ?  A.  Because  I  think  it  is  the  pleasant- 
est  to  ride  on  ;  I  think  that  is  what  they  think. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  scenery?  A.  I  prefer  to 
walk  up  Broadway  rather  than  New  Church  Street, 
for  instance. 

Q.  Do  vou  say  that  is  the  reason  they  go  thei-e  ? 
A.  I  think  a  driver  naturally  goes  to  a  pleasant 
road. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  he  goes  there  because  it  is  the 
easiest  and  quickest  to  take  his  load  ?  A.  I  admit 
It  IS  at  present ;  but  I  advocate  making  some  other 
roads  that  will  be  equally  as  good. 

Q.  Oh,  certainly ;  but  to-day  I  want  to  know  if 
truckmen  don't  go  there  because  it  is  the  most 


694    practical  and  easy  way  for  their  horses  to  carry 
their  loads  !    A.  Well,  perhaps  so  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  don't  you  think  so,  and  don't  you 
know  so,  80  far  as  you  know  any  of  these  questions  i 
A.  Well,  I  think  it  is  the  best  road. 

Q.  Well,  is  there  any  artery,  as  you  call  it,  be- 
tween Fourteenth  Street  aad  the  Battery,  in  which 
it  is  at  all  practical  or  convenient  for  a  inan  to  drive 
in  his  carriage  or,  if  a  teamster,  to  drive  his  loaded 
truck '{    A.  Possibly  West  Broadway. 

Q,  But  iny  question  is  from  the  mttery  to  Four- 
teenth Street?     A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q,  No  other  way  (    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anywhere  where  that  travel  can  go 
practically  unless  it  is  on  Broadway  i  A.  Well.  1 
095  think  if  we  assume  that  the  building  of  a  railway 
on  Broadway  would  be  a  detriment  to  travel  on 
Broadway,  to  the  extent  of  that  detriment  it  would 
cause  traffic  that  now  goes  on  Broadway  into  the 
side  streets. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  detriment  to  this 
truck  travel  on  Broadway  ?  A.  I  think  the  damage 
is  ima^nary.  largely. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  detriment  to 
the  tnick  travel  on  Broadway!  A.  Possibly:  1 
don't  know  whether  it  would  or  not;  I  can't  say; 
I  think  that  the  benefit  to  the  owners  of  property 
would  be  considerable,  and  I  think  that  their  riglit 
ought  to  be  paramount  in  that  regard  ;  I  don't  know 
whether  the  scope  of  your  inquiry  takes  that  in  or 
o9o    not. 

Q.  Don't  know  what?  A.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  scope  of  the  inquiry  takes  that  in. 

Q.  It  probably  don't  take  the  paramount  part, 
but  it  takes  in  their  interest  undoubtedly  as  one  of 
the  elements  ;  we  are  here  considering  all  the  ele- 
ments ;  we  are  not  confining  ourselves  to  the  rich,  or 
limiting  oui-selves  to  the  poor  ;  the  question  about 
truckmen  was  what  I  was  asking  you,  and  1  was 
asking  you  whether  it  would  not,  in  your  opinion, 
be  disadvantageous  to  the  truckmen  to  have  a  horse 
railroad  in  Broadway,  supposing  that  they  are  not 
relieved  in  some  other  way  i  A.  Well,  it  might  lo 
a  certain  extent,  to  a  moderate  extent. 

Q.  But  to  what  extent,  you  are  not  prepared  to 
say  S    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  detriment  to  all  persons  who 
drive  cabs  or  hacks,  or  who  drive  other  carriages 
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down  Broadway  ?    A.  I  think  if  we  had  a  horse   097 
raikoad  on  Broadway,  there  would  be  a  less  number 
of  hacks  and  cabs  used. 

Q.  But  so  far  as  men  make  their  living  by  driving 
hacks  and  cabs,  it  would  injure  them  ?  A.  I  think 
they  could  do  better  if  they  confined  themselves  to 
the  short  trips  instead  of  to  the  long  trips  up  and 
down  town  ;  you  see  they  have  to  maSe  a  trip  down 
town  and  wait  all  day  to  get  a  passenger  up. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  if  you  were  a  cabman  you 
wouldn't  come  below  Fourteenth  Street  ?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  But  people  who  come  below  Fourteenth  Street, 
and  think  they  make  their  living  out  of  it,  and  per- 
haps do,  would  be  injured  by  a  norse  railroad  ?  A. 
There  are  only  a  linaited  class  that  patronize  them. 

Q.  Whatever  may  be  their  numbers,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  amount  they  have  invested  in  that 
Froperty,  they  are  not  to  be  considered  i  A.  Oh, 
don't  know  ;  T  think  they  could  get  along  pretty 
well. 

Q.  Would  y6u  consider  it  as  a  matter A.  I 

think  the  rule  should  be  the  greatest  to  the  greatest 
number ;  I  think  the  public  at  lar^e  would  be  bene- 
fited, if  they  had  better  communication  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  island  ;  I  think  they  have  got  facilities 
now  east  and  west  of  Broadway,  but  not  on  the 
backbone  of  the  island. 

Q.  But  you  wouldn'  t  believe  in  doing  that  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  property  owners  ?  A.  Certainly 
not ;  although  I  think,  as  some  of  the  objections  to 
building  the  road  seem  to  come  from  some  property  ^^ 
owners,  it  is  proper  to  give  weight  to  the  fact  tnat  a 
large  number  01  the  property  owners  believe  that 
they  would  be  benefited,  and  I  think  experience  in 
other  streets  shows  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Stone,  have  you  ever  owned  cabs  or  driven 
trucks,  or  had  anything  to  do  with  such  business  ? 
A.  I  never  have. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Mr.  Stone,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  single  question ; 
have  you  any  doubt  but  that  every  office 
building  on  Broadway,  and  the  tenants  of  such  build- 
ings, would  feel  the  benefit  of  a  railroad  on  Broad- 
way ?  A.  Not  at  all ;  I  think  they  would  be  bene- 
fited very  much. 
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700  By  Mr,  Beaman : 

Q.  I  think  you  said  that  you  thought  your 
mortgage  was  a  weak  mortgage  or  a  poor  mortgage  ( 
A.  No ;  you  asked  me  if  1  was  the  owner  of  i)roi)- 
erty  on  Broadway,  and  1  said  I  had  an  interest  in  a 
mortgage  and  might  become  the  owner. 

Q.  You  thought  that  was  a  weak  mortgage,  I 
understood  you  to  say  \  A.  No,  I  said  I  owned  a 
third  mortgage,  and  in  view  of  the  possible  owner 
ship  of  the  property  I  felt  interested  in  havin^j 
anything  done  that  would  benefit  Broadway. 

Q.  Didn't  you  speak  of  it  as  a  poor  mortga^! 
A.  Well,  I  should  not  have  said  that ;  I  said  it  in 
an  oflf-hand  way  ;  perhaps  I  should  have  said  sim- 
ply that  I  had  a  third  mortgage. 

701  Q.  Do  you  think  this  horse  railroad  will  nuiih 
increase  the  value  of  that  property  {  A.  Well,  I 
think  it  will  increase  it  enough  to  make  my  third 
mortgage  good. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  doubtful  about  it  nowi  A. 
Well,  a  little,  possibly  ;  I  would  feel  better  if  I  had 
a  road  there. 

Q.  How  much  difference  do  you  think  it  would 
make  in  the  value  of  that  property  \  A.  Well,  ten 
per  cent. 

Q.  How  wide  is  the  property  on  Broadway  \  A. 
Well,  it  is  not  that  so  much,  in  that  particular 
place ;  it  is  in  lower  Broadway  ;  1  think  one  of  the 
troubles  with  lower  Broadway  is  the  lack  of  facility 
^^2  for  getting  up  ;  people  dislike  to  walk  up  ;  people 
who  want  to  come  up  to  Wall  Street  or  to  the  P(»i 
Office,  they  dislike  to  walk,  and  I  think  that  that 
property  would  be  benefited  very  considerably  by 
increased  facility. 

Q.  I  asked  you  how  wide  your  property  is  on 
Broadway  %    A.  We  have  a  front  of  162  feet. 

Q.  And  it  goes  to  the  Field  building,  as  1  under- 
stand you  \  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  don' t  own  the  property ; 
I  simply  have  an  interest  in  it  as  a  mortgagee. 

James  E.  Serrell,  recalled  for  further  examiua 
tion: 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Have  you,  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission, made  some  measurements  on  Broadway  < 
A.  I  have,  sir. 
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Q.  And  ascertained  the  width  of  the  carriageway  703 
from  curb  to  curb,  at  different  points  ?    A.  I  have 
sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  is  the  width  of 
Broadway  at  Seventeenth  Street — the  carriageway  ? 
A.  34  feet  4  inches. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  of  Broadway,  that  is,  from 
house-line  to  house-line,  at  the  same  point  ?  A.  75 
feet. 

Q.  Then  the  sidewalks  there  are  how  wide  ?  A. 
Weil,  one  sidewalk  is  wider  than  the  other. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  of  the  sidewalks  ?  A.  The 
ordinance  requires  they  should  be  19  feet. 

Q.  You  didn't  measure  them  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  measure  the  carriageway?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  ^^a 

Q.  And  found  it  to  be  only  34  feet  4  inches  1  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  double  tracks  there,  are  there  not  1 
A.  There  are,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  double  tracks  there  of  the  Broadway 
and  Seventh  Avenue  Bailroad  that  have  been  in  use 
and  operation  for  the  last  twenty  years?  A.  I 
should  think,  sir,  about  twenty  years ;  I  don't 
recollect. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  of  the  carriageway  of 
Broadway,  that  is,  measured  from  curb  to  curb 
between  Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  Street  ?  A.  It  is 
28  feet  and  2  inches. 

Q.  28  or  38  ?    A.  38  feet  and  2  inches. 

Q.  The  double  tracks  of  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  '^^^ 
Avenue  Railroad  Company  pass  that  point,  do  they 
not  ?    A.  They  do,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  railroad  has  been  in  use  during  the 
last  twenty  years  i  A.I  think  it  has,  sir,  and  may 
he  more. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  of  the  carriageway  of 
Broadwav,  measured  from  curb  to  curb,  between 
Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  Street  ?  A.  38  feet 
11  inches. 

Q.  The  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Railroad 
Company's  double  tracks  pass  that  point,  do  they 
not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  width  of  the 
carriageway  of  Broadway  at  Fourteenth  Street  ?  A. 
It  is  42  feet. 

Q.  How  much  wider  is  it  at  Fourteenth  Street 
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W6  than  at  Seventeenth  Street  ?  A.  It  would  be  7  feet 
and  8  inches. 

Q.  7  feet  and  8  inches  wider  at  Fourteenth  Street 
than  at  Seventeenth  Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  of  the  carriageway  of 
Broadway  at  Grace  Church  ?  A.  It  is  42  feet  and  2 
inches. 

Q.  Is  there  any  substantial  variance  in  the  width 
of  Broadway,  between  Fourteenth  Street  and  Grace 
Church  ?    A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  substantial. 

Q.  The  average  width  is  42  feet  that  entire  dis- 
tance, is  it  not?  A.  42,  42,  42,  42,  44— that  is 
Stewart;' s  building  next  block  below. 

Q.  Now,  wait  a  moment ;  what  is  the  entire  width 
of  Broadway,  between  Fourteenth  Street  and 
707  Eleventh  Street — that  is,  from  house-line  to  house- 
line  i    A.  The  width  of  Broadway,  by  law,  is  80  feet. 

Q.  80  feet  at  Fourt;eenth  Street  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  between  Fourteenth  Street  and  Eleventh 
Street  ?    A.  The  same  width. 

Q.  Did  I  ask  you  what  was  the  width  of  Broad- 
way proper  above  Fourteenth  Street,  or  above 
Seventeenth  Street  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  of  Broadway  above  Seven- 
teenth Street  ?    A.  76  feet. 

Q.  Then  it  is  5  feet  wider  south  of  Fourteenth 
Street  than  it  is  north  of  Seventeenth  Street  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  of  the  carriageway  opposite 
Stewart's  building?  A.  Between  Ninth  and  Tenth 
W8  Streets  it  is  44  feet. 

Q.  Is  there  any  substantial  variance  in  width 
between  Tenth  Street  and  Astor  Place  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  Astor  Place  is  43  feet  and  3  inches — ^nine  inches 
less. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  of  the  carriage-way  of 
Broadway  at  Bleecker  Street,  or  between  Bleecker 
and  Houston  ?  A.  Between  Bleecker  and  Houston  it 
is  44  feet  and  10  inches. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  of  Broadway  at  Houston 
Street  ?    A.  It  is  46  feet  2  inches. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  of  Broadway  at  Howard 
Street — ^what  is  the  width  of  the  carriage-way  ?  A. 
45  feet  and  4  inches. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  at  Canal  Street?  A.  45 
feet. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  at  Broadway  at  Chambers 
Street — at  the  north  side  of  Chambers  Street ;  the 
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width  of  the  carriage-way  I  speak  of  always  ?  A.  41   709 
feet  and  8  inches. 

Q.  On  the  south  side  of  Chambers  Street  what  is 
the  width  of  Broadway  1  A.  That  goes  over  to  the 
Park— 65  feet  and  6  inches. 

Q,  On  the  south  side  of  Chambers  Street  \  A.  66 
feet  and  6  inches. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  of  the  carriage-way  of  Broad- 
way at  Murray  Street  i    A.  66  feet  6  inches. 

Q.  What  IS  the  width  of  the  carriage-way  of 
Broadway  opposite  St.  Paul's  Church?  A.  46  feet 
3  inches. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  of  the  carriage-way  of 
Broadway  at  Cedar  Street?  A.  South  side  of 
Cedar  Street  it  is  40  feet. 

Q.  ^\Tiat  is  the  width  of  Broadway — the  carriage-  710 
way  of  Broadway — ^at  Rector  Street?    A.   34  feet 
and  3  inches. 

Q.  What  is  it  opposite  No.  46  Broadway  ?  A.  39 
feet  and  6  inches. 

Q.  What  is  it  opposite  No.  29  Broadway  ?  A.  42 
feet  and  10  inches. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  what  is  the  average  width 
of  the  carria^-way  of  Broadway  between  the  last 
point  that  I  have  mentioned  and  Fourteenth  Street  ? 
A.  The  average  width  would  be  about  42  feet. 

Q.  That  is  from  curb  to  curb  ?  A.  Prom  curb  to 
curb. 

Q.  Tell  me  about  what  is  the^  average  width  of  the 
carriage-way  of  Broadway  between  Seventeenth 
Street  and  Thirty-second  Street,  where  the  double  '^^ 
track  rails  of  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue 
Railroad  Company  have  been  in  use  and  oi)eration 
during  the  last  twenty  years  ?  A.  It  varies  from  39 
feet  and  4  inches  to  Sf4  feet  and  4  inches ;  the  aver- 
age width  would  be  about  38  feet. 

Q.  At  least,  then,  about  6  feet  less  than  the  width 
of  the  carriage-way  between  Fourteenth  Street  and 
the  Battery  ?    A.  4  or  5  feet. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  What  is  this  paper  that  you  have  now  handed 
me?  A.  It  is  the  width  of  the  carriage-way  of 
Brodway  between  Thirty-second  Street  and  the  Bat- 


tery. 
Q.  In 


the  various  places  that  you  have  measured 
it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  about  76  places,  I  think. 
Q.  And  these  measurements  you  have  made  are 
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712  actual  measuremests,  made  since  the  last  examina- 
tion ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  made  them  yourself?  A.  I  did, 
sir. 

Q.  This  if  certified  by,  "  James  E.  Serrell,  City 
Surveyor?"     A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  office  copy. 

Q.  Were  these  measurements  made  at  night  or  in 
the  daytime  ?  A.  Made  in  the  daytime,  sir ;  I  had 
to  measure  them  on  Sunday,  because  I  couldn't  do 
it  any  other  day ;  I  began  at  Thirty-second  Street 
Sunday  morning  and  went  aU  the  way  down — my- 
self, my  son  and  my  assistant. 

Q.  \Vhy  couldn't  jrou  do  it  any  other  day?  A. 
Too  many  carriages  m  the  way. 

Q.  Now,  where  is  the  widest  part  of  Broadway 

713  below  Thirty-third  Street  ?    A.  You  have  it  on  the 
paper  ;  I  can't  recollect. 

Q.  WeU,  look  (hands  witness  paper)?  A.  The 
widest  part  below  Thirty-second  Street — from  what 
point. 

R.  Well,  any  part  of  Broadway  i  A.  The  widest 
part  of  Broadway  is,  I  believe,  46  feet  and  3  inches 
at  St.  Paul's  Church. 

Q.  Where  is  the  narrowest  part?  A.  The  nar- 
rowest part  of  Broadway  is  opposite  Exchange 
Place,  which  is  36  feet  wide ;  that  I  believe  is  the 
narrowest. 

Q,  You  read  one  34  feet,  I  believe  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  Harris:  Rector  Street,  I  think 
you  gave  as  being  narrower?  A.  34  feet  and  3 
"^^  inches  wide  at  Rector  Street ;  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir. 

Q.  The  narrowest  part  of  Broadway,  then,  is  right 
at  Rector  Street ;  is  it  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is. 

Q.  And  how  wide  is  it  there  (  A.  34  feet  and  3 
inches. 

Q.  Narrower  than  any  part  of  Broadway  between 
Seventh  Street  and  Thirty-fourth  Street  (  A.  One 
inch  narrower  than  it  is  at  Seventeenth  Street. 

Q.  Are  these  measurements  given  here  in  the 
actual  order  in  which  you  took  them  ?  A.  They 
are  opposite  each  street,  and  marked  so  upon  the 
paper. 

Q.  Broadway  begins  to  narrow  between  Canal 
Street  and  Chambers  Street ;  does  it  not,  substan- 
tially ?    A.  There  are  the  figures. 

Q.  Isn't  Broadway  narrower  between  Dey  Street 
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and  Exchange  Place  than  it  is  in  any  other  part  of  715 
the  city  ?    A.  I  don't  know ;  there  are  the  figures. 

Q.  Is  there  more  than  one  measurement  here  to  a 
block?  A.  In  some  instances  there  is,  where  the 
curbstones  were  not  regular. 

Q.  Where  I  find  here,  for  instance,  ''Fulton 
Street,  42  8 :  Dey  Street,  39  8 ;  John  Street,  39  3," 
&c.;  how  is  the  width  of  the  street  between  the  in- 
tervening places ;  is  it  like  the  succeeding  number, 
or  is  it  like  the  preceding  number?  A.  Propor- 
tionate. 

Q,  That  is  half  way  between  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  did  not,  for  instance,  go  along 
and  find  that  the  street  continued  at  one  width  to  a 
certain  place,  and  then  measured  it  at  that  place 

1    A.   I  measured  it  wherever  there  was  any  716 

particular  line  that  I  could  see  was  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary line  by  my  eye ;  then  1  would  measure  it  at 
the  different  places. 

Q.  That  is,  practically  wherever  you  saw  there 
was  a  change  you  noted  it  if    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  if,  for  instance,  I  find  here  Chambers 
Street,  north  side,  41  feet  8  inches,  and  south  side, 

56  feet  and  6  inches i    A.  That  goes  by  the 

Park. 

Q.  But  that  means  practically  that  Broadway 
continues  41  feet  8  inches  till  it  gets  to  the  south 
side  of  Chambers  Street  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  for  instance,  when  I  find  here,  ''  Fulton 
Street,  south  side,  42, 8,"  and  Dey  Street,  north  side, 
39,8" A.  It  does  not  cross.  '^^'^ 

Q.  But  does  that  mean  that  Broadway  between 
Pulton  Street  and  the  north  side  of  Dey  Street  is  42 
feet  wide  or  39  feet  wide  ?  A.  39  at  one  place  and 
42  at  another. 

Q.  And  the  change  that  takes  place  is  gradual  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  substantially. 

Q.  The  changes  are  not  by  immediate  turns  i  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  the  curb  goes  along  in  and  out  1  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  not  parallel. 

Q.  So  that  these  measurements  do  not  indicate 
the  exact  point  at  which  any  change  takes  place,  but 
a  point  at  which  it  was  more  apparent  i  A.  That  is 
all ;  I  have  a  map  of  the  whole  of  it,  if  the  Commis- 
sioners want  it — if  the  Commissioners  would  like  to 
see  it— with  all  those  places  on  it. 
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718  Commissioner  Harris :  It  would  be  very  con- 
venient to  have  that  map. 

The  Witness  ;  You  will  find  it  in  sections  there; 
you  will  find  it  numbered  from  1  to  7. 

Q.  And  the  measurements  are  put  down  in  the 
exact  places  you  measured,  are  they  i  A.  Yes,  sir, 
according  to  that  table  ;  there  are  certain  points  ol 
Broadway  which  are  wide,  where  it  intersects  with 
other  places. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Serrell,  that  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  Broadway  is  34  feet  and  4  inchest 
A.  I  say  that  is  the  narrowest  part  of  Broadway  be- 
tween the  curbstones  and  the  tracks. 

Q.  A  portion  of  the  track  between  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Streets  is  only  8  feet  and  8  inches 

719  from  the  curb  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  wide  is  Broadway  at  that  place  ?  A.  34 
feet  and  4  inches. 

Q.  Between  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Streets  t 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  wide  are  the  two  tracks  there  ?  A.  16 
feet  and  1  inch. 

Q.  How  wide  are  the  tracks  of  the  present  rail- 
road in  Broadway  all  the  way  from  'iVenty-third 
Street  to  Fourteenth  Sti-eet?  A.  The  average  is  16 
feet  wide ;  it  is  an  inch  of  16  feet  wide  all  the 
time. 

Q.  The  width  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  regular  width  ?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  width  that  you  woold  propose 

720  to  put  the  road,  as  I  understand  it,  below  Four- 
teenth Street  i  A,  We  might  pot  it  a  foot  nar- 
rower. 

Q.  But  if  you  would  put  it  the  same  width,  it 
would  be  within  an  inch  of  15  feet  wide  !  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  general  run  of  the  width  of 
the  track  t  A.  No,  sir  ;  in  some  of  the  streets  they 
are  a  little  narrower— between  tracks. 

y.  And  in  some  they  are  wider,  are  they  not  i  A. 
No,  sir,  unless  it  be  they  have  room  ;  in  Second  Av- 
enue there  are  some  of  the  tracks  laid  there  wider 
between  the  track  than  the  apace  generally  between 
other  tracks, 

Q.  Now,  is  the  track  on  Broadway  between 
Thirty-third  Street  and  Seventeenth  Street  nearer 
the  east  side  of  Broadway  than  it  is  the  west) 
A.  Well,  the  general  average  is  about  the  same ;  io 
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some  places  it  is  more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,   721 
becanse  Broadway  is  not  exactly  straight,  and  they 
make  the  curves  of  the  railroad  tracks  as  easy  as 
they  can,  and  they  sometimes  get  them  a   little 
nearer  one  side  than  the  other. 

Q.  Why  was  it  nearer  one  side  at  this  place  at 
Seventeenth  Street  ?  A.  I  don' t  know  ;  I  only 
found  the  fact. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  the  curb  on  the  other  side  ? 
A.  10  feet,  I  think,  and  7  inches. 

Q.  10  feet  on  one  side — on  the  west  side?  A. 
No,  on  the  east  side ;  the  west  side  is  the  narrowest. 

Q.  Is  the  narrowest  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  narrowest  on  the  west  side  and  broadest 
on  the  east  side  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  far  a^  you  know  that  was  placed  with  722 
reference  to  the  convenience  of  the  railroad  and  not 
with  reference  to  anybody  else's  convenience?    A. 
WeU,  it  was  run  in  on  account  of  Broadway  not 
being  exactly  straight  there  ;  it  comes  around  there. 

Q.  Broadway,  Mr.  Serrell,  from  Fulton  Street 
down  is  about  the  same  width  on  an  average,  is  it 
not,  as  Broadway  between  Seventeenth  Street  and 
Twenty-first  Street  i    A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  wider. 

Q.  Wider  on  an  average  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  wider  on 
an  average  ;  you  have  the  figures  there,  all  of  them. 

Q.  But  it  is  the  narrowest  place?  A.  No,  sir; 
the  narrowest  place,  as  I  have  stated  before,  was  at. 
such  and  such  a  place,  which  I  stated  in  answer  to 
one  of  Mr.  Scribner's  questions. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  below  Fulton  Street  ?    A.  Yes,   '''28 
sir ;  between  Fulton  Street  and  the  Battery. 

Mr.  Scribner :  Yes,  sir,  within  1  inch. 

The  Witness :  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  this  map  that  you  have  produced  ? 
A.  It  is  a  map  as  I  stated  before — in  that  table  I 
furnished  the  width  of  the  carriageway  between 
Thirty-second  Street  and  the  Bowling  Green. 

Q.  Has  this  map  been  prepared  in  your  ofiice 
from  the  measurements  that  you  have  made?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  under  my  directions. 

(Memorandum  above  referred  to  is  marked 
Exhibit  A  of  this  date,  and  the  series  of  maps 
are  marked  Exhibit  B  1  to  Exhibit  B  7  inclu- 
sive, this  date.) 

Q.  Mr.  Serrell,  in  the  map  that  you  have  pro- 
duced I  notice  two  red  lines  running  up  and  down 
the  centre  of  Broadway  ;  what  do  they  indicate  ?  A. 
They  represent  the  present  tracks. 
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724  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  present  tracks?  A. 
Those  that  are  there. 

Q.  They  only  run  from A.  From  Thirty- 
second  Street  to  Seventeenth  Street. 

Q.  They  only  show  the  present  tracks  as  they 
now  exist  on  Broadway  'i    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  And  there  are  no  lines  showing  the  pi'oi)osed 
roads  or  any  proposed  track  below  Fourteenth 
Street  ?    A,  They  only  represent  what  is  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Serrell,  what  lines  of  communication  are 
there  in  the  City  of  New  York,  going  north  and 
south,  below  Twenty-third  Street  'i  A.  There  is  the 
Belt  Road. 

Q.  Well,  just  define  it,  Mr.  Serrell.  A.  The  Belt 
road  on  the  west 
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Q.  You  were  just  mentioning  one  road  that  ran 
south ;  will  you  please  name  that  road  again,  and 
give  its  course.  A.  Tenth  Avenue  or  Belt  line; 
then  there  is  the  Ninth  Avenue  road. 

Q.  Just  describe  the  Tenth  Avenue  road.  A.  The 
Tenth  Avenue  road  has  a  track  in  Tenth  Avenue, 
and  they  go  around  up  Tenth  Avenue  and  cross 
Fifty -ninth  Street,  and  down  the  First  Avenue,  and 
travel  around  on  the  east  side,  and  get  down  to 
Whitehall  Street ;  they  travel  down  the  west  side 
from  the  depot  in  Tenth  Avenue,  down  Tenth  Ave- 
nue to  West  Street,  until  they  get  down  to  White- 
hall Street ;  the  Ninth  Avenue  road 

Q.  How  do  they  go  back ;  is  it  a  double  track 
road  i    A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  double  track  road. 
726       Q.  Through  the  same  streets  back  i    A.  Through 
the  same  streets  back. 

Q.  The  next  road  that  comes  is  what  I  A.  The 
next  one  is  the  Ninth  Avenue ;  that  comes  down  to 
Fulton  Street,  and  runs  up  to  One  Hundred  and 
Tenth  Street. 

Q.  How  does  it  come  down  ?  A.  It  comes  down 
Washington  Street  and  goes  up  Grreenwich,  joins  on 
Ninth  Avenue,  then  extends  up  Ninth  Avenue  to 
Sixty-fifth  Street,  to  Seventy -first  Street ;  you  don't 
want  it  higher  than  that  though. 

Q.  The  next  road  (  A.  The  next  road  is  the  Sixth 
and  Seventh  Avenue. 

Q.  The  next  road  ;  and  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion you  may  give  the  full  extent  of  the  road,  be- 
cause it  may  be  of  some  importance  to  know  where 
those  roads  finally  land  passengers.      A.  The  next 
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one  is  the  Eighth  Avenue,  which  comes  down  Hud-  727 
son  Street. 

Q,  Well,  the  Eighth  Avenue  begins  where ;  where 
does  it  take  passengers  from  ?  A.  It  has  a  depot  be- 
tween Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth  Streets,  goes  up  to 
MeComb's  Dam  Bridge,  and  goes  down  to  Barclay 
Street. 

Q.  Double  track  ?  A.  Double  track  ;  i)art  of  it  is 
double  track,  and  part  of  it  is  single  track. 

Q.  Where  does  it  leave  Eighth  Avenue,  and  how 
does  it  get  from  Eighth  Avenue  to  here  near  the 
(Mty  Hall  (  A.  It  goes  down  Barclay  Street  and 
Church  Street;  that  is,  goes  down  Barclay  and 
through  Church,  and  down  through  Chambers 
Street,  and  then  Chambers  Street  to  West  Broadway, 
West  Broadway  to  Canal  Street,  Canal  to  Hudson,  j^q 
and  Hudson  to  Eighth  Avenue,,  and  up  Eighth 
Avenue  to  its  depot ;  it  comes  down  the  same  way 
until  it  gets  to  \v  est  Broadway,  and  then  it  comes 
down  West  Broadway,  and  through  Church  Street, 
and  through  the  tunnel  under  the  houses,  and  gets 
to  the  depot  down  at  Broadway  and  Vesey  Street ; 
then  the  Sixth  Avenue  comes  down  Sixth  Avenue 
from  its  depot 

Q.  Did  you  speak  of  the  Seventh  Avenue  road  ? 
A.  The  Seventh  Avenue  road;  well,  the  Seventh 
Avenue  road  comes  down  Seventh  Avenue  and 
Greenwich  Avenue  to  Eighth  Street,  and  then  goes 
to  Fourth  Street,  and  then  goes  down  Thompson 
Street  to  Canal  Street,  and  then  Canal  Street  ^wn 
and  follows  the  same  track  as  the  other  roads  to  729 
Park  Place ;  and  then  comes  back  substantially  the 
same  route  as  the  Eighth  Avenue,  comes  back 
through  Canal  Street  and  Sullivan  Street,  I  think  it 
is,  until  it  strikes  Eighth  Street  again,  and  comes 
back  to  Greenwich  Avenue  and  Seventh  Avenue  up 
to  the  depot ;  the  Sixth  Avenue  road  goes  down 
Sixth  Avenue  to  Carmine  Street  to  Vanck  Street, 
to  Canal  Street,  and  from  Canal  Street  to  West 
Broadway,  down  West  Broadway  to  Barclay  Street, 
or  Vesey  Street,  or  some  other,  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  To  Broadway  and  Vesey  Street  ?  A.  Yes.  sir; 
and  come  back  on  the  same  line,  with  double  tracks ; 
then  on  the  east  side 

Q.  Well,  did  you  take  the  Broadway  road  i  A, 
Oh,  the  Broadway  road^  no,  sir;  the  Broadway 
road  starts  at  the  depot  at  Fifty-first  Street  and  comes 
down  Seventh  Avenue  to  Forty-fifth  Street,  and 
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730  t^en  branches  off  into  Broadway,  and  comes  down 
Broadway  to  Seventeenth  Street,  and  then  down 
from  Seventeenth  Street  through  University  Place 
to  Wooster  Street,  down  through  Wooster  Street  to 
Canal  Street,  and  then  it  goes  through  Canal  Street 
to  West  Broadwajr,  and  down  West  Broadway  to 
its  terminus,  coming  through  Church  Street  down 
here  at  the  Astor  House,  and  goes  back  the 
same  way,  excepting  that  it  goes  back  througn 
Greene  Street  instead  of  Wooster,  goes  nortii 
through  Greene  instead  of  coming  south  through 
Wooster,  and  they  join  again  at  Eighth  Street,  go 
up  Greene  to  Eighth  Street  to  University  Place,  and 
then  they  go  on  a  double  track. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Serrell,  how  many  north  and  south 
,yoi  lines  are  there,  then,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  both 
'^^  up  and  down  west  of  Broadway — horse-car  lines  ? 
A.  Well,  west  of  Broadway — there  is  the  Seventh 
Avenue  road,  the  Sixth  Avenue  road,  the  Eighth 
Avenue  road,  the  Ninth  Avenue  road,  and  the  Belt 
road. 

Q.  How  many  ?  A.  The  Broadway  one,  the  Sev- 
enth Avenue  two 

3fr.  Scribner:  The  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue 
is  one ;  you  count  them  as  two. 

The  Witness :  Well,  we  will  say  Broadway,  and 
Sixth  Avenue,  and  Eighth  Avenue 

Q.  Isn'  t  there  a  Seventh  Avenue  ?    A.  Yes,  there 

is  a  Seventh  Avenue  road ;  that  is  independent  of 

the  other. 

732       Q.  Well,   then,   begin  again.      A.    There  is  the 

Broadway  road,   is  one;    the  Seventh  Avenue  is 

two 

Q.  The  Sixth  Avenue  vou  leave  out  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not  ?  A.  Well,  it  counts  better  the  other 
way ;  they  cross  each  other ;  well,  we  will  call  it  the 
Broadway  road,  the  Sixth  Avenue  road,  the  Seventh 
Avenue,  Eighth  Avenue,  Ninth  Avenue  and  Tenth 
Avenue,  which  is  six. 

Q.  Six?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore,  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway  there 
are  six  through  lines  up  and  down  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
only  down  to  St.  Paul's  Church. 

Q.  Only  down  to  St.  Paul's  Church?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  But  as  far  as  St.  Paul's  Church  there  are  sixi 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  does  not  the  Broadway  line  run  a  line  of 
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cars  to  Broome  Street,  touching  Broadway  ?    A.  It   733 
does,  sir ;  but  it  is  on  the  same  track  as  the  other 
one,  excepting  the  branch. 
Q.  Excepting  the  branch  oflf  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  there  any  other  of  these  roads  that  make 
more  than  one  connection  directly  with  Broadway  i 
A.  The  Broadway  does  at  Broome  Street. 

Q.  What  street?  A.  The  Broadway  does  at 
Broome  Street,  the  Eighth  Avenue  at  Canal  Street, 
the  Ninth  Avenue  at  Fulton  Sireet,  the  Seventh 
Avenue  at  Park  Place,  and  the  other  two  roads  at 
Vesey  and  Barclay  Streets. 

Q.  Then  all  these  roads  connect  directly  with 
Broadway,  do  they  not,  and  touch  it  at  one  or  two 
points  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  ready  to  take  passengers  there  or  to   -0. 
deliver  them  there  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  is  a  round-    '^ 
about  way. 
Q.  But  they  do  it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Don't  all  these  roads  deliver  passengers  on 
continuous  tracks  north  of  Forty-second  Street  1  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  all  north  of  Forty-second  Street. 

Q.  Don' t  all  of  them  deliver  passengers  north  of 
Fifty-seventh  Street  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  south  of 
Fifty-ninth  Street. 

Q.  All  of  them  deliver  south  of  Fifty-ninth 
Street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  deliver  passengers  north  of 
Eightieth  Street  ?  A.  Well,  there  are  three  lines  ; 
there  is  only  the  Eighth  and  Ninth ;  they  only  go 
np  as  far  as  that.  735 

Q,  Only  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Avenue  lines  sub- 
stantially run  much  above  the  Park  ?  A.  They  run 
above  the  Park  on  the  west  side,  excepting  a  road 
which  is  just  being  started  now,  a  road  called  the 
— some  new  road  which  has  got  tracks  laid  up 
Broadway. 

Q,  Where  does  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue 
line  stop  i    A.  The  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue 
road  stops  at  Fifty-ninth  Street. 
Q.  That  is  the  end  of  its  tracks  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ; 

It  IS. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  end  of  its  right,  so  far  as  you 
know,  in  that  direction?  A.  I  don't  know  about 
its  going  any  further. 

Q.  Wnat  roads  are  running  north  and  south,  east 
of  Broadway,  beginning  with  the  one  which  is  fur- 
thest east  ?    A.  That  is  a  continuation  of  the  Belt 
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TO6  road  that  runs  around  through  Fifty-ninth  Street 
and  down  First  Avenue. 

Q.  Then  the  next  one  is  the  Second  Avenue  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  first  a  double  track  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  around  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  next  one  is  what  i  A.  It  is  a  double 
track,  excepting  that  over  here  on  the  east  side  in 
some  places  they  run  a  single  track — in  some  places 
below  Houston  Street ;  then  tdere  is  the  Second 
Avenue  and  Third  Avenue,  and  then  there  is  the 
Fourth  Avenue,  and  that  is  all. 

Q.  Well,  now,  just  give  the  routes  of  them,  start- 
ing with  the  First  Avenue  ?  A.  The  First  Avenue 
is  the  Belt  road  that  I  before  described ;  it  goes 
jQj  down  in  a  circuitous  and  winding  way  and  gets 
down  to  Whitehall  Street,  through  different  streets 
on  the  east  side. 

Q.  How  far  does  it  go  up  i  A.  To  Fifty-ninth 
Street ;  the  Second  Avenue  road  comes  down,  some 
of  the  cars  on  First  Avenue,  and  some  of  them  on 
Second  Avenue,  and  some  of  them  cross  over  to 
Broadway  at  Astor  Place. 

Q.  The  Second  Avenue  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  Third 
Avenue  is  a  straight  up  and  down  road. 

Q.  The  Third  Avenue  runs  how  far  up  ?  A.  Up 
to  the  bridge. 

Q.  And  the  Second  Avenue  runs  how  far  up  ?  A. 
Runs  up  the  same  distance,  up  to  One  Hundi^  and 
Twenty-ninth  Street ;  then  there  is  the  Madison  Ave- 
738  nue  road  which  runs  up  to  Eighty-sixth  Street, 
which  is  the  Fourth  Avenue  road,  a  portion  of  it, 
and  they  run  on  the  Fourth  Avenue  tracks  down 
after  they  leave  Madison  Avenue  at  Forty-second 
Street,  and  come  down  through  the  tunnel  below 
Forty-second  Street,  and  they  have  a  branch  that 
goes  from  Thirty-second  Street  over  to  the  East 
River  ferry. 

Q.  And  a  branch  from  Forty-second  Street  also  i 
A.  No,  sir  ;  not  from  the  Fourth  Avenue  ;  there  is 
a  new  road  in  Forty-second  Street. 

Q.  Then  there  are  three  through  horse-car  lines 
above  Eightieth  Street  on  the  east  side  i  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  all  delivering  passengers  at  City  Hall? 
A.  The  Belt  road  does  not ;  and  then  there  is  the 
East  Broadway  road  that  does  not  go  up  as  far  as 
that. 
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Q.  I  know ;  but  there  is  the  Fourth  Avenue  and  739 
Third  Avenue  and  the  Second  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  all  go  above  Eightieth  Street  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  those  three  deliver  passengers  at  City- 
Hall,  substantially  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore  there  are  three  lines  from  the  City 
Hall  that  go  up  above  Eightieth  Street  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  there  is  the  Belt  line  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  East  Broadway  line  which  you  speaJs. 
of  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  none  of  them  deliver  below  Astor 
House  or  St.  Paul's  Church. 

Q.  Now,  at  what  other  places  on  Broadway  be- 
sides the  City  Hall  do  these  lines  deliver  passengers  i 
A.  The  Belt  road  has  no  delivery  except  down  at  ^ .^ 
Whitehall  Street ;  they  run  way  over  on  the  east 
side ;  then  there  is  a  cross-town  road  in  Beekman 
Street,  which  connects  with^  the  East  Baoadway 
line,  which  delivers  passengers  at  Beekman  Street 
near  the  City  Hall. 

Q,  Do  either  of  the  other  lines  have  connections 
at  Broadway — any  of  them  around  Astor  Placed 
A.  No. 

Q.  There  is  none  of  the  roads,  then,  on  the  east 
side,  that  strike  Broadway  above  the  City  Hall,  is 
there  i    A.  I  don't  understand  your  question,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  of  the  horse  railroads  on  the 
east  side  that  deliver  their  passengers  on  Broadway 
directly,  above  the  City  Hall  ?    A.  They  do  not  de- 
Uver  on  Broadway  at  aU  ;  they  deliver  on  Chatham  741 
Street  and  on  Park  Row. 

Q.  Well,  is  there  any  of  them  that  delivers  at  or 
near  Broadway  above  the  City  Hall?  A.  WeU, 
certain  ones  deliver  there  at  the  Post  Office,  right 
down  there  bv  Ann  Street,  where  the  Third  Avenue 
cars  stop;  then  there  is  another  portion  of  the 
Third  Avenue  cars  that  don't  stop,  that  go  around 
the  statue  of  Franklin,  there  opposite  the  Times 
Building. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  above  City  Hall,  Mr. 
Serrell^  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  said  that  there  was 
one  that  delivered  passengers-— the  Second  Avenue 
-^eUvered  passengers  at  Broadway  and  Astor 
Place ;  the  Second  Avenue  has  a  branch  there. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  (  A.  I  don' t  recoUect  any 
other. 

Q.  Except  so  far  aj9  you f     A.    There  is,  I 
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742  believe,  a  branch  that  comes  throurfi  Worth  Street. 

Q.  A  branch  of  what  road  ?  A.  1  don't  recollect 
what  road  it  is  connected  with  now ;  the  Second 
Avenue  road,  I  tlmik. 

Q. .  And  the  Fourth  Avenue  road  comes  very  near 
to  Broadway  at  Union  Square,  doesn'  t  it  J  A.  It 
does. 

Commissioner  Harris:  There  is  a  Chambers 
Sti-eet  road — I  don' t  know  as  you  call  it  Chambers 
Street  road — but  it  runs  up  to  Forty-second  Street, 
way  along  the  east  side,  comes  up  Thirty-fifth 
Street  and  then  runs  up  Lexington  Avenue. 

The  Witness :  That  runs  in  connection  with  the 
Fourth  Avenue  road,  I  think. 

Commissioner  Harris :  It  hasn't  anything  to  do 
74Q  ^^^  *^^  Fourth  Avenue  road. 

The  Witness:  Maybe  it  is  a  branch  of  the  Third 
Avenue ;  I  cannot  keep  in  my  mind  all  these 
roads. 

Commissioner  Harris :  This  is  a  line  that  runs 
way  over  near  Avenue  A,  and  takes  a  circuit  round 
about  Chambers  Street. 

The  Witness:  I  think  that  is  the  East  Broadway. 

Commissumer  Harris :  No  ;  it  is  not  the  East 
Broadway  road  ;  it  is  another  road  ;  I  don't  know 
what  they  call  it. 

The  JVitness :  Well,  there  are  different  lines ;  I 
don't  know  ;  the  Green  line  crosses  over  too. 

3Ir,  Beaman :  Mr.  Serrell,  will  you  buy,  at  my 
expense,  by  to  morrow' s  examination,  the  best  map 
744  of  the  city  which  shows  in  convenient  form  these 
railroads  i 

The  Witness :  Do  you  ask  me  to  buy  one  i 

Mr.  Beaman :  Yes ;  for  me. 

The  Witness :  Well,  I  wiU. 

Mr.  Beaman :  What  you  consider  the  best  one ; 
I  don't  mean  a  big  bound  map. 

77ie  Witness :  I  have  a  general  map  in  my  oflBce, 
and  if  you  like,  I  will  trace  off  the  lines,  and  I 
think  that  would  be  the  best ;  then  you  would  have 
nothing  but  the  tracks. 

3/r.  Beaman:  That  would  suit  me;  how  much 
would  it  cost  to  make  me  such  a  tracing  i 

The  Witness  :  Ten  or  fifteen  dollars. 

Mr  Beaman  :  WeU,  you  may  do  it  for  Mr.  Scrib- 
ner ;  I  don't  want  it  at  that. 

Mr.  Scrihner :  We  shall  not  jMiy  for  it. 
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Mr.  Scribner:  If  the  Commissioaers  please,  the 
obligation  of  acceptance,  and  the  bond  which  I  put 
in  yesterday,  were  not  marked.  Mr.  Beamannad 
them,  I  desire  to  have  them  marked  to-day,  sub- 
ject to  having  a  certificate  put  upon  them  by  the 
Comptroller  to  show  that  they  are  copies  of  the  in- 
struments in  his  hands. 

(Marked  A  and  B  of  this  date.) 

Jaices  E.  Serrell,  recalled  for  further  cross- 
examination,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Beaman  : 

Q.  Mr.  Serrell,  what  horse  railroads  cross  Broad- 
way, or  connect  with  it,  besides  those  you  have 
aheady  mentioned,  between  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  fj^ 
the  Battery  J 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Serrell,  wiU  you  answer  the  ques- 
tion i    A.  What  is  the  question  ? 

Question  repeated. 

Q.  And  in  that  answer  please  begin  with  the  rail- 
roads that  cross  at  Fifty-ninth  Street?  A.  I  don't 
recollect  what  I  have  mentioned,  but  I  have  brought 
here  a  map.  which  Mr.  Beaman  has,  which  I  believe 
shows  all  tne  railroads  in  the  city,  and  it  represents 
where  they  cross  other  roads ;  and  I  couldn't  state 
positively  without  that,  without  taking  some  time 
to  reflect,  but  could  do  it  sooner  by  the  map,  which 
map  can  be  produced,  which  is  a  public  document, 
and  shows  it  all. 

Q.  Please  look  at  the  map  which  you  have  pro-   747 
duced,  and  name  the  roads,  and  state  at  what  part 
they  cross  Broadway ;  I  don' t  want  the  *  general 
course  of  the  roads,  but  I  want  to  know  where  they 
cross  Broadway  ? 

The  Witness :  There  is  Fifty-ninth  Street,  Forty- 
second  Street,  Thirty-fourth  Street,  Twenty-third 
Street,  Bleecker  Street,  and  at  Canal  Street ;  those, 
1  believe,  are  aU  the  roads  that  cross  Broadway. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  road  crossing  Broadway  south 
of  Canal  Street?  A.  There  is  one  passes  through 
lispenard  Street,  I  think,  there  by  (^nal  Street. 

Q.  I  was  under  the  impression  mere  was  another 
road  south  of  Canal  Sti'eet,  two  or  three  blocks  this 
side  of  Canal  Street  ? 

Mr.  Scribner :  That  is  the  one. 

The  Witness :  It  comes  through  Walker  Street, 
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748  formerly  Walker  Street,  and  goes  through  Canal 
Street,  and  branches  off  there  at  Canal  Street. 

Q.  Does  it  cross  Broadway  at  right  angles'!  A. 
No,  I  think  not,  bat  nearly  at  right  angles ;  it  has 
some  turns  on  it ;  I  don't  recollect  exactly  the  line. 

Q.  Is  it  a  single  track  or  a  double  track  i  A.  It  is  a 
single  track,  I  think,  in  Canal  Street,  and  a  single 
track  in  Walker  Street ;  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  You  have,  since  yon  were  here  yesterday,  pro- 
duced a  map,  which  has  now  been  shown  you )  A. 
I  have. 

Q.  That  map  contains  upon  it  some  red  lines,  run- 
ning through  various  parte  of  the  map  on  vaiiona 
streets  ;  what  do  those  lines  indicated  A.  They  in- 
dicate— the  map  will  explain  for  itself. 
_  -  Q,  Do  those  lines  indicate  the  routes  of  certain 
'"  railroads  i  A.  The  explanatory  description  is  at  the 
edge. 

Q.  Have  you  read  that  explanatory  descriptionat 
the  edge  of  the  map  (  A.  1  have  read  some  of  it, 
not  aJl. 

Q.  Will  you  please,  after  the  examination  to  day, 
examine  that  map  and  read  the  explanatory  state- 
ment of  the  routes,  and  report  to  us  if  you  lind  any 
errors  in  it  (  A,  I  need  not  this  map,  sir ;  I  have  a 
copy  of  it  in  my  pocket. 

Mr.  Scribner :  There  is  no  necessity  of  makiog 

Mr.  Serrell  come  here  again  on  that  subject ;  I  hate 

agreed  to  consent  that  you  put  that  in  subject  to  any 

sort  of  correction  that  you.  after  your  ovra  examina- 

750  tion.  may  see  fit  to  make  in  respect  to  it. 

Mr.  Beamxin  :  As  to  the  routes  \ 

Mr.  Scribner :  As  to  rontes  indicated  by  the  red 
lines,  or  as  to  the  routes  indicated  by  the  printed 
words  on  the  mai^gin. 

Mr.  Beaman :  Witli  that  consent  the  map  is 
offered  in  evidence,  and  marked  Ex.  C  of  this  date. 

Q.  Does  that  map  also  show  the  routes  of  the  Ele- 
vated Kailroadi  A.  I  believe  it  does  ;  1  didn't  ex- 
amine it  with  regard  to  the  Elevated  Roads  ;  I  pre- 
sume it  does. 

Mr.  Beaman :  Does  it,  Mr.  Scribner  ( 

Mr.  •Sa-ibntr  :  I  presume  it  does  ;  I  have  one  here 
— an  older  one,  perhaps  ;  yes,  it  does. 

Q.  Mr.  Serrell,  what  is  the  general  route  of  the 
Elevated  Railroads  moat  westerly  (  A.  The  Elevatt^ 
Road  begins  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street, 
and  comes  down  Eighth  Avenue  to  One  Hundred 
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and  Tenth  Street,  and  then  crosses  westerly  through  751 
One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street  to  Ninth  Avenue, 
and  down  the  Ninth  Avenue  to  Fifty-third  Street, 
and  down  Fifty-third  Street-^ — 

Mr.  Scribner :  No,  no  ;  the  most  westerly  will  be 
the  Ninth  Avenue  Road  ;  that  is  what  he  is  inquir- 
ing about. 

The  Witness :  It  goes  down  Ninth  Avenue,  then 
crosses  through  Fifty -third  Street  to  Sixth  Avenue. 

Mr.  Scribr^ :  No,  the  Ninth  Avenue,  the  most 
westerly  ;  that  is  what  he  is  speaking  of. 

The  Witness :  Well,  then,  it  continues  right 
down  Ninth  Avenue  to  Greenwich  Street,  and  down 
Greenwich  Street  to  the  Battery  ;  and  then  a  branch 
comes  through  Fifty-third  Street  and  crosses  over  to 
Sixth  Avenue,  and  then  goes  down  the  Sixth  Ave-  ^^^ 
nue  to  Amity  Street,  and  then  goes  through  South 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  then  down  to  Chambers  Street, 
and  then — no,  Murray  Street — and  then  crosses 
through  to  Church  Street,  and  then  down  through 
Churcn  Street. 

Commissioner  Harris :  Down  South  Fifth  Avenue 
to  Canal,  and  then  down  West  Broadway  ? 

The  Witness :  Yes,  sir  ;  through  South  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, West  Broadway;  down  to  Murray  Street,  and 
then  through  Murray  Street  to  Church  Street,  and 
then  through  Churcn  Street  all  the  way  down  to  the 
Battery. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  east  side  ?    A.  On  the  east  side, 
the  Second  Avenue  Road  begins  at  the   Harlem 
River,  and  runs  down ;  I  don't  exactly  recollect  753 
what  street  it  runs  down  after  it  gets  to  Houston 
Street. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  one  substantially  running  down 
Third  Avenue  to  the  City  Hall  ?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  another  running  down  Second  Avenue,  or 
First  Avenue  i  A  Yes,  sir;  runs  down  Second 
Avenue  and  then  branches  oflF. 

Q.  And  comes  down ?  A.  Comes  down  through 

certain    other    streets ;    single    tracks    in    some 
streets 

Q.  And  comes  down  to  Chatham  Square?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  and  then  down  Pearl  Street. 

Q.  And  then  down  to  the  Battery,  in  one  direc- 
tion, or  to  the  Citv  Hall  in  another?  A.  Well, 
down  through  Pearl  Street,  down  to  the  Battery, 
and  the  other  branch  only  goes  as  far  as  the  City 
Hall. 


'54  Q,  Then  there  is  a  branch  of  this  east  side  road, 
is  there  not,  to  the  Forty-second  Street  Depot )  A.. 
Yes,  sir ;  there  is  a  little  spur  there  at  For^-second 
Street. 

Q.  And  there  is  another  spur  at  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  by  which  yon  reach  a  connecting  road,  or 
reach  the  Thirty -fourth  Street  Ferry  ;  isn^t  that  so  ( 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  not  these  systems  of  roads  all  run  now 
under  one  management,  so  that  you  can  get  from 
one  to  the  other ;  A,  I  don't  know  ;  I  have  under- 
stood that  there  is  a  consolidated  road. 

Mr.  Scribner  :  Well,  never  mind  what  yon  under- 
stood. 

Mr.  Serrell :  That  you  need  not  state. 
755  Q-  Now,  Mr.  Serrell,  is  there  any  place  on  Broad- 
way, below  Chambers  Street,  where,  in  your  judg- 
ment, a  horse  railroad  could  be  practically  run  on  a 
double  track  from  either  river  to  Broadway,  or 
across  Broadway  ?  A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer 
that  question  now. 

Q.  You  prefer  not  to  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not  ?  A.  Because  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  consider  any  particular  line  that  would  be 
suitable  for  that. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  a  double  track  could  be 
run  from  Fulton  Ferry  to  Broadway,  through  Pul- 
ton Street  i 

The  Witness :  Well,  they  could  be  put  in  any  of 
jy,  the  streets  that  are  desirable  for  travel ;  they  are 
'""  now  proposing  to  connect  the  Manhattan  Railroad 
with  the  Ninth  Avenue  Railroad,  running  to  the 
river;  and  those  branches,  the  same  as  Broome 
Street,  the  same  as  Canal  Street,  are  auxiliaries  to  a 
number  of  these  roads ;  the  Eighth  Avenue  Road 
propoBes  to  construct  a  branch  tlirongh  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty-fifth  Street  to  Madison  Avenne,  over 
the  Madison  Avenue  Bridge  ;  all  those  things  would 
come  in  as  a  matter  of  necessity  ;  I  presume  that  is 
what  is  the  general  course  of  public  travel,  where 
they  find  it  will  pay  and  there  is  the  necessity  for  it, 
it  is  put  there  ;  they  supposed  that  no  road  could  be 
put  mroagh  Beekman  Street,  or  Ann  Street ;  well, 
they  are  through,  and  those  are  very  narrow  streets 
indeed  -  narrower  than  many  others. 

Q.  You  don't  seem  to  understand  mv  question  ; 
my  questioQ  is,  whether  it  is  practicable  to  put  a 
double  track  railroad  up  and  down  Fulton  Street-  > 
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A.  Well,  I  think  they  would  manage  it,  not  with  a  7o7 
double  track,  but  make  a  single  track  go  down  one 
street  and  a  single  track  up  another ;  Maiden  Lane, 
for  instance. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  practicable  for  a 
double  track  to  be  ]put  down  in  Fulton  Street  ?  A. 
I  won't  give  an  opinioi^  upon  the  subject  now ;  I 
wouldn't  do  it  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
width  of  the  street. 

Q.  How  wide  is  the  street  ?  A.  I  don' t  recollect 
exactly  ;  but  I  think  it  could  be  arranged  in  some 
near  street ;  Beekman  Street  has  a  single  track. 

Q.  Well,  how  wide  is  the  street  ?  A,  I  don't  rec- 
ollect. 

Q.  Is  it  over  25  feet  wide  between  Broadway  and 
Nassau  Street  if    A.  I  don't  recollect,  sir  ;  I  think  it  ^^.^ 
is  about  the  same  width  as  Crosby  Street,  and  that     ' 
has  a  doable  track  in  it. 

Q.  I  didn't  understand  the  street?  A.  Crogby 
Street  has  a  double  track  in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  put  a  double 
track,  or  practicable  to  put  a  double  track  up  and 
down  Maiden  Lane  1  A.  AVell,  I  say  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say,  on  account  of  the  variable  widths  of 
Fulton  Street  and  Maiden  Lane. 

Q.  How  wide  a  street  do  you  think  it  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  have  a  double  track  practically 
working  in  such  a  street,  assuming  that  the  amount 
of  the  business  on  the  street  was  as  great  as  it  is  on 
Fulton  Street  ?    A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  practical,  in  view  759 
of  the  amount  of  business  on  Wall  Street,  to  put  a 
double  track  up  and  down  that  street  ?  A.  Well,  I 
think  that  on  Wall  Street  there  could  be  put  a 
double  track  better  than  on  Maiden  Lane  or  Fulton 
Street,  because  there  is  less  surface  travel  there. 

Q.  How  wide  is  Wall  Street  between  Broadway 
and  Nassau  Street?  A.  I  don't  recollect,  sir;  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Is  it  over  20  feet  wide  ?    A.  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Is  there  any  street  on  the  west  side  of  Broad- 
way, below  the  Astor  House,  where,  in  your 
ment  it  would  be  practicable  to  put  a  double 
railroad  running  to  the  ferries?  A  Well,  I  don't 
know  ;  I  have  not  taken  that  matter  into  considera- 
tion at  all,  in  regard  to  that,  not  knowing  the  exact 
widths  of  the  streets  ;  but  Fulton  Street  has  a  double 
track  in  it  west  of  Broadway,  and  Fulton  Street  is  a 
very  crowded  street. 
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760       Q-  Both  east  and  west  of  Broadway  ?     A.  1  thinfe 
so  ;  yes,  sir  ;  more  east  of  Broadway  than  west. 

Q.  Where  is  the  travel  going  that  is  on  Fulton 
Street  mostly  J  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  ;  just  where 
it  wants  to  go,  I  suppose, 

Q.  Well,  what  part  of  the  city  ;  up  or  down— that 
is,  above  or  below  Fulton  Street  l  A.  People  gen- 
erally cross  lots  where  the  fence  is  nown  ;  they  al- 
ways go  the  shortest  way ;  and  so  it  is  with  men 
driving  teams ;  if  a  man  comes  from  uptown  he 
comes  down  Broadway,  because  it  is  a  shorter  route 
than  any  other  road  ;  the  roads  running  on  the  west 
side  of  Broadway  are — the  four  or  five  roads — prob- 
ably from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  a  mile  longer,  be- 
cause they  have  got  to  go  around  instead  of  going 
straight. 
'  Q,  You  are  speaking  uow  of  what  roads!    A.  I 

am  speaking  now  of  the  general  accommodation  of 
the  public, 

Q.  Then  Broadway  is  not  only  the  best  road,  bnt 
it  is  the  shortest  down  town!  A,  It  is  the  natatal 
road ;  you  will  find  all  the  natur  1  roads  on  the 
island  are  in  the  besi  location  for  travel,  and  for  two 
reasons :  the  first  reason  is,  that  they  are  generally 
shorter  and  a  better  grade  ;  the  old  road  then  ran 
along  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ninth  Avenue, 
under  the  hills,  where  that  park  has  been  made  re- 
cently ;  the  hills  were  so  steep  they  had  to  change 
the  map  of  the  City  of  New  York  or  else  they  eoa'a 
not  have  convenient  travel ;  and  so  it  has  been  with 
762  the  Bloomingdale  Road,  and  up  town,  above  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street ;  they  have  had  to 
change  the  map  of  the  city,  because  the  surface  was 
so  ujirven  that  they  couldn't  travel ;  the  longest  way 
anmn!  iind  the  shortest  way  home,  if  you  have  to 
go  n\  ir  a  high  hill  or  down  to  a  low  place,  that  is  a 
m.iirii-  of  convenience. 

ti.  Then  Broadway,  if  I  understand  this  answer  of 
yoiirM.  in  your  opinion,  below  Fourteenth  Street,  is 
heir^j- graded  for  travel,  and  a  better  general  grade, 
lliiin  nny  of  the  other  means  of  getting  down  town  . 
A.  N<).  sir;  not  exactly  that;  but  it  is  a  shorter 
road.  ;ind  the  lower  portion  of  theCity  of  NewYork, 
beli^H  Fourteenth  Street,  or  below  Thirty-fourth 
Stre.'r,  is  generally  flat,  and  it  doesn't  raaKe  but  a 
Htrli'  (lilTerence  where  the  streets  run ;  we  have  no 
steeji  -lades  below  Thirty-fourth  Street  on  the 
islanfl — substantially  no  steep  grades;  that  portion 
of  the  island  is  flat. 
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Q.  Then  its  advantage  is  not  in  its  grade,  but  in  763 
its  being  shorter,  as  I  understand  ?    A.  Shorter  and 

wider. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  again,  in  what  direction,  in 
your  opinion,  the  most  of  the  travel  that  is  passing 
up  and  down  Pulton  Street  is  going;  is  it  going 
further  up  town,  or  is  it  going  down  town,  or  is  it 
going  across  to  the  North  River?  A.  Well,  the 
ferries  have  an  influence  upon  the  travel,  and  there 
is  more  travel  going  east  than  there  is  west ;  the 
shape  of  the  island  is  of  that  particular  form  that 
people  when  they  start  to  come  up  town — if  they 
are  down  by  the  Battery,  for  instance — they  ^et  to 
Broadway  as  soon  as  they  can,  because  it  is  the 
shortest  distance ;  so  it  is  on  the  east  and  west  side  ; 
80  it  is  with  every  road ;  a  i)erson  who  has  any  pru-  jq^ 
dence  or  judgment,  or  that  thinks  enough,  w^hy  he 
goes  the  shortest  way  and  easiest  grade. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  upon  the  travel 
upon  Broadway  ?  A.  Well,  of  course,  it  is  concen- 
trated in  the  place  where  it  is  the  natural  centre  and 
the  widest  of  all  of  the  streets  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  city. 

Q,  In  what  part  of  Broadway,  below  Fourteenth 
Street,  is  the  travel,  in  your  judgment,  most  concen- 
trated }  A.  From  about  I)uane  Street  down  to 
Cortlandt  Street. 

Q.  In  what  particular  part  of  that  portion  that 
you  have  just  mentioned  is  it,  in  your  judgment, 
most  concentrated  ?  A.  WeU,  that  depends  a  great 
deal  upon  certain  businesses ;  if  there  is  a  st/eamship  765 
going  to  be  loaded,  or  is  discharging,  the  trucks  ^o 
more  in  one  direction  than  another ;  sometimes,  in 
portions  of  the  day  there  is  a  great  crowd  there,  and 
at  other  times  of  the  day  it  is  not  crowded ;  it  is  all 
according  to  things  surrounding  it. 

Q.  Then,  it  is  not  true,  in  your  opinion,  that  the 
travel  of  Broadway  is  more  crowded  between  the 
Astor  House  and  Cortlandt  Street  than  on  any  other 
part  of  Broadway.  A.  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  on  cer- 
tain times  of  the  day. 

Q.  You  remember  some  years  ago,  Mr.  Serrell, 
when  there  was  a  bridge  across  Broadway,  right  near 
Pulton  Street— this  side  of  Fulton  Street— don't 
you  i    A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Q.  What  was  the  eflfect  of  the  placing  of  that 
bridge  upon  the  travel  there,  both  on  Broadway  and 
on  the  passenger  travel  i    A.  Well,  I  don't  recollect 
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766  exactly  about  it,  bat  it  was  more  ornamental  than 
practical ;  people  didn't  like  to  go  up  and  down 
stairs  to  get  across  the  street,  and  would  sooner  wait 
a  minute  or  two  to  cross  it. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  bridge  built  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  people  to  go  safely  or  conveniently  across 
the  street  i  A.  I  believe  that  was  the  ostensible  ob- 
ject. 

Q.  Didn't  it  turn  out  that  it  increased  the  ob- 
struction more  than  it  helped  it  ?  A.  I  don't  know 
that. 

Q.  By  means  of  narrowing  Broadway  to  a  small 
extent  there  i  A.  It  didn't  interfere  with  the  travel 
of  Broadway  in  the  least ;  it  was  only  on  the  side- 
walks where  the  place  started  on  each  side  and  went 
7(t7  up  ;  the  carriageway  of  Broadway  and  Fulton  Street 
was  uninterrupted  by  the  Bridge. 

Mr.  Scribner :  It  was  taken  down  because  it 
blocked  Knox's  windows;  that  is  all  that  was  the 
matter  with  that. 

Q,  Mr.  Serrell,  is  it  not  true  that  the  general 
character  of  the  business  below  Rector  Street,  that 
is,  from  Rector  Street  down  eight  or  nine  hundred 
feet,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  Broadway  going 
down,  that  is,  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  is,  lo 
a  very  large  extent,  the  business  of  express  com- 

fanies  in  the  receiving  and  delivering  of  goods  i  A. 
think  there  are  two  or  three  express  companies 
there,  or  more  ;  1  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Receiving  and  loading  their  goods  on  that  side 
768  of  Broadway,  are  they  not  ?  A.  Well,  the  express 
companies  take  in  and  deliver  nearly  all  their  goods 
in  the  rear  of  the  buildings— most  of  them. 

Mr.  Scribner:    On  Church  Street,  isn'tit? 

The  Witness :  Yes,  sir ;  drive  right  into  the 
building  on  Church  Street. 

Q.  Don't  they  deliver  and  receive  a  lar^  lot  of 
freight  and  packages  from  the  Broadway  side  \  A. 
Well,  they  do  receive  a  great  deal,  no  doubt,  but  1 
think  they  receive  more  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  on  the  other  aide,  in  the  same 
section  of  Broadway,  there  are  other  express  com- 
panies receiving  large  amounts  of  good^  at  their 
fronta?    A.  I  don't  recollect  of  any  ;  there  may  be. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  Rector  Street  station  re- 
ceives and  delivers  more  passengers  than  any  other 
station  of  the  Elevated  Railroad  )    A.  Yes,  but  the 
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passengers  travel  only  on  the  sidewalk,  except  to  769 

cross. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  a  large  proportion  of  those 
passengers,  either  going  to  or  coming  from  that 
station,  cross  Broadway  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Wall  Street.    A.  They  do. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  narrowest  part  of  Broadway, 
right  there,  is  it  ?    A.  Well,  not  far  from  there. 

Q.  Then  is  it  not  true  that  as  far  as  foot  passen- 
gers are  concerned  that  part  of  Broadway,  south  of 
Trinity  Church,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rector 
Street^  is  most  crowded  i  A.  Well,  the  narrower  it 
is  between  the  curbstones  the  better  for  a  man  to 
cross  over. 

Mr.  Scribner :  What  is  a  foot  passenger,  Mr. 
BeamanI 

Mr.  Beaman :  A  foot  passenger  \  Well,  I  am  a 
foot  passenger ;  a  man  is  a  foot  passenger  who  walks 
on  his  own  railroad,  and  needs  no  Broadway,  pays 
bis  own  expenses,  has  no  conductor,  and  goes  it 
alone. 

Q.  Do  you  in  any  way  misunderstand  my  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Serrell,  by  the  fact  that  I  made  use  of  the 
word  "foot  passenger"?  You  understood  what  I 
meant  by  that  \  A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  man  that  walks  on 
his  own  locomotion. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Serrell,  is  it  not  true  that  another 
large  station  of  the  Elevated  Railroad  is  at  Cort- 
landt  Street,  a  station  which  receives  and  delivers  a 
great  many  passengers  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  at  Cortlandt 
and  Churcn  Street.  771 

Q.  And  also  at  Park  Place  and  Church  Street  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  true  that  most  of  those  passen- 
gers, both  in  ^oing  to  and  coming  from  the  Elevated 
KaUroad  stations^  cross  Broadway?  A.  Well,  I 
suppose  they  do,  if  they  are  on  the  opposite  side  ; 
but  the  generality  of  people  get  on  the  other  side  ; 
that  is  the  fashionable  side. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  fashionable  side  ? 
A.  Well,  they  generally  walk  on  the  westerly  side. 

Q.  Well,  to  go  to  their  places  of  business,  Mr. 
Serrell,  is  it  not  true  that  most  of  them  cross  Broad- 
way and  ffo  down  the  other  side  of  Broadway  ?  A. 
Well,  it  happens  with  other  people  probably  the 
same  as  with  me ;  whenever  I  want  to  cross  Broad- 
way and  get  a  chance  to,  I  cross  over  from  one  side 
to  the  other. 


772  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  1  A.  Well,  that 
is  to  say,  if  the  stages  or  vehicles  are  so  that  I  can 
pass  over,  it  doesn  t  make  any  difference  where  I 
cross,  I  cross. 

Q.  That  is,  you  walk  along  until  you  find  a 
chance  to  cross  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  take  the  first  chance  that  you  get, 
rather  than  stop  where  you  are?  A.  Get  over  as 
soon  as  possible  ;  cross  over  as  soon  as  I  can. 

Q.  Why  is  that?  A.  Why,  to  have  the  chance 
to  get  over. 

Q.  Why,  are  chances  rare  ?  A.  Well,  sometimes 
a  little  rare  ;  a  man  does  not  want  to  be  raunmg 
until  he  gets  to  the  other  side — not  very  fast  on 
slippery  days,  but  wants  to  take  it  easy. 
—j^  Q.  And  it  is  rather  difficult  to  find  an  easy  chance 
'''*  on  Broadway  at  these  times,  is  it  not  ?  A.  Well,  at 
certain  times,  yes ;  those  that  lived  in  New  York 
fifty  years  know  about  it  probably  just  as  mucb  as 
I  do. 

Q.  This  habit  of  crossing  Broadway  as  soon  as 
you  can,  whenever  you  find  a  chance,  is  something 
that  you  have  had  for  a  good  many  vears,  isQ't  it 
Mr.  Serrell  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I*  do  not  think 
Broadway  is  any  more  crowded  now  than  it  was  thirty 
years  ago  ;  the  police  regulations  are  certainly  bet- 
ter, 

Q.  What  are  the  police  regulations  in  reference  to 

it !    A.  Why,  a  man  gets  there  and  wants  to  get 

across,  he  goes  to  an  officer  who  takes  him  across, 

774    and  makes  the  stages  stop  ;  that  is  particularly  so 

with  ladies. 

Q.  Are  there  officers  for  that  purpose  on  Broad- 
way?   A.  There  are. 

Q.  Where  are  they  stationed?  A.  Different  cor- 
ui-rs  ;  they  are  called  the  "  Broadway  Squad." 

<J.  Isn' t  that  a  considerable  part  of  their  duty— 
to  help  people  across  Broadway  without  getting  run 
ov.^r?  A.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  ladies 
iind  children  who  feel  fearful  of  crossing  over;  I 
dtm't  know  that  T  have  ever  had  the  assistance  of  a 
police  officer  to  cross  over  ;  I  always  get  over  on  my 
uwn  responsibility. 

Q.  You  say,    Mr.  Serrell,    that  these  police  ar- 
rangements have  diminished  the  crowding  of  Broad- 
way, or  made  it  more  passable,  or  words  to  that 
eff^t ;  how  have  they  done  so  {    A.  In  this  way: 
t  people  who  sometimes  are  obstinate  and  won't 
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move  out  of  the  way  wUl  have  an  officer  step  for-  775 
ward  and  order  them  out  of  the  way,  and  if  they 
don't  move  on  they  are  arrested ;  and  it  makes  a 
better  arrangement  than  it  did  in  former  years ;  they 
used  to  drive  all  over  Broadway,  but  now  they  are 
confined  as  much  as  possible  to  going  dovra  the 
right  hand  side  and  coming  up  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Are  there  any  policemen  stationed  for  that 
particular  purpose  m  other  parts  of  the  city,  that 
you  know  of?  A.  Yes,  up  at  Twenty-third  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue. 

Q.  Right  by  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  there  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  right  along  there. 

Q.  Anywhere  else ?  A.  I  don't  recollect  of  any 
other  particular  place. 

Q.  How  long  have  there  been  such  police  arrange-  ^q 
ments  that  you  speak  of  on  Broadway  ?    A .  Oh,  I 
don't  know  ;  may  be  eight  or  ten  years,  or  more. 

Q.  Mr,  Serrell,  have  you  ever  appeared  and  made 
any  remarks,  or  testified  before  any  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  with  reference  to 
any  of  the  proceedings  in  this  Broadway  Surface 
Railroad  Company  matter  ?    A.I  did,  sir. 

Q.  When?  A.  I  went  in  one  day  with  Mr.  Chit- 
tenden, and  the  chairman  of  the  Railroad  Commit- 
tee asked  me  to  say  something,  and  I  said,  '*  Gentle- 
men, what  I  have  to  say " 

Q.  Well,  you  talked  to  them,  did  you  ?  A.  I  did, 
sir ;  and  I  had  a  written  statement  on  that  subject 
which  they  had  previous  to  that  time. 

Q.  You' had  already  prepared  a  certain  statement  ?  777 
A.  I  didn'  t  prepare  it  for  them  ;  I  prepared  it  for 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Taxpayers  ;  I  am  one 
of  the  members  of  that  committee. 

Q.  When  was  that  prepared  ?  A.  That  was  pre- 
pared at  the  time  those  Common  Council  proceedings 
were  about  being  started ;  it  was  in  reference  to 
giving  this  franchise  to  the  Broadway  Surface  Road. 

OTwas  it  prepared  before  June  last  ?  A.  I  don't 
recollect,  sir. 

Q.  At  whose  suggestion  was  it  prepared?  A. 
Well,  I  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  I  made  the  report  to  the  committee. 

Q.  The  Committee  of  Public  Works  of  what  ?  A. 
The  Central  Committee  of  the  Taxpayers. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  that  committee  ?    A.  Yes, 
sir. 
Q.  And  are  familiar  with  the  general  taxes  that 


"^^  have  been  levied  and  assesament  rolls  that  have  been 
made  in  the  City  of  New  York  1  A.  I  am  qnite 
familiar  with  them. 

Q.  Now,  don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  SerreU,  that  the  taxable  value  of  the  property 
in  the  first  ward  has  been  increased  more  than 
thirty  ^r  cent,  within  the  last  year?  A.  That  is 
something  that  I  don't  know  particularly  about ; 
bat  my  particular  duties  connected  with  the  Central 
Committee  have  been  in  connection  with  ^neral 
enbjects,  particularly  sanitary  matters,  expeoditures 
of  assessments,  and  levying  taxes  so  much  on  one 
man's  house  here,  and  the  next  one  eo  much,  and  it 
was  so  different ;  and  these  matters  were  all  brought 
up,  and  the  present  Tax  Commissioner,  Mr.  Feitner, 
779  was  our  vice-president,  and  is  our  vice-president 
now. 

Q.  Now,  what  you  did  before  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men is  simply  what  you  have  stated — you  practically 
referred  them  to  your  previous  statement ''.  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  you  can  have  the  previous  statement  if  you 
want  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Serrell,  that  statement  was  a  statement 
advocating  a  railroad  on  Broadway,  wasn't  itt  A. 
No,  sir,  not  exactly  that, 

Q.  Was  that  statement  filed  with  the  Aldermen  i 
A.  There  was  a  copy  of  it  sent  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Railroad  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Q.  If  it  was  not  a  report  in  favor  of  a  horse  rail- 
,^  road,  what  was  it?  A.  It  was  a  general  statement 
'°^  in  reference  to  it. 

Q.  Giving  your  opinion  about  it  ?  A.  Giving  the 
opinion  of  myself  and  my  associates. 

Q.  Was  it  practically  the  same  opinion  that  yon 
have  e^ressOT  here  in  your  testimony  ? 

Mt.  Scribner:  I  object  that  that  paper  will  speak 
for  iteeU . 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  paper,  or  a  copy  of  it  %  A. 
I  have  not  here,  but  I  have  a  copy  of  it  at  home. 

Q.  And  will  produce  it  J    A.  I  will,  if  necessary. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  willing  to  take  your  statement  of 
its  contents,  but  Mr.  Scribner  objects. 

Mr.  Scribner:  Oh,  go  on ;  I  don't  want  him 
brought  here  a^^ain. 

The  Witness :  I  couldn't  give  vou  the  statement 
verbatim,  and  not  as  well  as  if  tne  statement  was 
produced. 

Q.  Well,  then,  if  you  will  please  bring  a  copy,  I 
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won't  ask  anything  more  about  it  now ;  Mr.  Ser-  781 
rell,  did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  legisla- 
tion at  Albany  last  year  on  the  matter  of  street  rail- 
roads ?    A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  the  least. 

Q.  Didn't  appear  before  any  of  the  Committees  or 
make  any  petitions  to  them  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  .fit?  you,  Mr.  Serrell,  the  owner  of  any  real 
estate  on  Broadway  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Have  you  ever  owned  any  real  estate  in  New 
York  City  below  Fourteenth  Street  ?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  And  you  said,  I  think,  that  you  were  not  an 
owner  in  any  horse  railroad  lines  ?    A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  Or  of  any  stock  of  this  projected  line  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  I  am  not. 

Q.  You  testified  the  other  day,  Mr.  Serrell,  with  732 
reference  to  certain  things  that  happened  on  horse 
railroad  lines  when  the  streets  were  obstructed ; 
have  you  ever  known  a  horse  railroad  line  to  be  able 
to  run  on  its  track,  when,  for  any  considerable  dis- 
tance, its  track  was  undermined  ?  A.  Well,  they 
generally  don't  undermine  them  for  any  distance  ; 
they  slide  the  track  over  out  of  the  way  and  work  on; 
whenever  necessary,  they  slip  their  track  over,  and 
excavate  where  the  track  stood,  and  when  that  is 
filled  in  they  push  it  back  again. 

Q.  Then  the  going  over  of  the  track  in  the  same 
position  as  it  was  is  confined  in  your  experience,  to 
cross  sections,  as  it  were,  across  the  street  or  on  it  ? 
A.  At  certain  times,  for  example,  they  leave  one 
track,  and  run  on  one  track  switching  off ;  now,  783 
then,  if  it  is  one  block,  as  I  spoke  of  Thirty-second 
and  Thirty-third  Street,  of  course  the  cars  have  got 
to  wait  probably  for  a  minute,  and  then  they  have 
to  hurry  up  so  as  to  make  up  time. 

Q.  But  in  various  ways  the  cars  have  got  around 
the  obstructions  that  you  have  seen  in  the  streets  i 
A.  Oh,  yes,  they  can  always  get  around  them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  them  to  leave  the  street; 
to  turn  and  go  into  another  street?  A.  I  don't 
recollect  of  any. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  This  map  that  you  have  produced  appears  to 
show  by  red  lines  the  horse-car  routes,  does  it  not  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  believe  it  does  ;  I  looked  over  it  last 
night. 
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7^^  Q.  And  it  likewise  appears  to  show  by  blue  lines 
the  elevated  railipad  routes  in  the  City  i  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  This  map  doej  show,  as  the  fact  is,  doesn't  it 
that  there  is  a  railroad  on  Broadway  between  Seven- 
teenth Street  and  Forty-fourth  Street,  does  it  not  i 
Just  look  at  it.  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  was  looking  over  it 
last  night. 

Q.  Do  you  see  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  I  do ;  it 
comes  down  University  Place. 

Q.  It  shows  a  railroad  extending  along  Broadway 
from  Fourteenth  Street  down  to  Union  Square,  and 
along  down  Union  Square  and  down  Universty 
Place,  does  it  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  route  is  indicated  by  a  single  red  line  on 
7gg    that  map  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  double  tracks  on 
the  whole  length  of  the  route  that  you  refer  to  i  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  down  to  Eighth  Street  it  is  double  track. 

Q.  The  route  that  I  have  referred  to,  from  Forty- 
fourth  Street,  in  that  neighborhood,  down  to  Union 
Square,  and  alonff  Union  Square  to  University  Place, 
where  that  map  shows  a  smgle  red  line  there  are 
double  tracks  f    A.  Yes,  sir ;  down  to  Eighth  Street. 

Q.  As  to  the  Elevated  Railroads,  doesir  t  that  map 
show  where  the  elevated  stations  are  located,  on 
those  blue  lines ;  look  and  see  if  you  don't  see  some 
blue  marks  there  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  those 
Elevated  Railroad  stations  are  at  considerable  dis- 
786   tances  from  each  other,  do  you  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  about  what  is  the  average  distance  be- 
tween stations  on  the  elevated  railroads  1  A.  Well, 
they  vary  very  much  ;  from  Bleecker  Street  to 
Eighth  Street  it  is  a  very  long  station. 

Q.  Well,  a  half  mile  or  thereabouts,  are  they  not  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir — hardly  a  half  mile. 

Q.  This  map  that  you  have  looked  at  also  shows 
that  there  is  no  street  railroad,  by  the  omission  of 
any  red  line  or  blue  line,  either  elevated  or  street 
car  line,  on  Broadway  between  the  Battery  and 
Union  Square,  does  it  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  doesn  t 
show  any  railroads  of  any  kind  on  Broadway  to 
Fourteenth  Street. 

Q.  And  the  fact  is  there  is  not  and  never  has  been 
any  railroad  running  longitudinally  along  Broadway 
between  the  Battery  and  Union  Square  ?  A.  They 
laid  out  a  track  of  one  block  and  took  it  up  again. 
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Q.  Well,  there  has  not  been  for  the  last  twenty  787 
years  any  track  running  lengthwise  on  the  street 
between  Union  Square  aad  the  Battery  t  A.  I  don't 
know  how  long  it  is  ;  but  I  know  they  laid  down  a 
block  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Street ; 
I  don't  know  how  many  years  ago  ;  but  they  took  it 
up  again. 

Q.  That  was  long  ago,  however  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  between  the  Battery  and 
the  Astor  House  ?    A.  About  a  mile,  I  think. 

Q.  And  for  that  distance  there  is  no  railroad  of 
any  kind,  either  on  Broadway  or  touching  Broad- 
way, is  there  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Between  those  two  points — ^between  the  Bat- 
tery and  the  Astor  House  i  A.  No,  there  is  none, 
sir ;  there  is  a  little  road  that  runs  back 738 

Q.  Oh,  I  mean  Broadway ;  confine  your  attention 
to  Broadway  ?    A.  No,  sir ;  none  on  Broadway. 

Q.  Then,  the  only  public  mode  of  conveyance  be- 
tween the  Battery  and  the  Astor  House  is  the  stages, 
is  it  not  (    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  and  cabs?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  between  the  Astor  House  and  Fourteenth 
Street  these  various  street  railroads,  to  which  you 
have  referred,  have  a  termini  at  Broadway,  do  have 
such  termini?    A.  They  do  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  the  Sixth  Avenue  and  the 
Eighth  Avenue  termmate  at  Vesey  Street  and  Broad- 
way i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  Those  roads,   then,   do  not  afford  any  con-  '^^ 
venience  of  transit  on  Broadway?    A.  No,  not  in 
the  least. 

Q.  The  Broadway  road- -its  Barclay  Street  route 
—terminates  at  Barclay  Street  and  Broadway,  does 
it  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  aflfords  no  conveniences  of  transit  on 
Broadway  ?    A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  the  least. 

Q.  The  Seventh  Avenue  branch  of  the  Broadway 
and  Seventh  Avenue  road  terminates  at  Park  Place 
and  Broadway,  does  it  not.    A.  It  does. 

Q.  Does  that  afford  to  passengers  any  sort  of  con- 
veyance or  convenience  for  travel  on  Broadway  ? 
A.  Not  in  the  least. 

Q.  Then,  there  is  no  other  road  touching  Broad- 
way, excepting  the  Dry  Dock  road,  that  intersects 
Broadway  at  Lispenard  Street  i  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that 
is  the  first  one. 
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790  Q.  Well,  does  that  aflFord  passengers  any  sort  of 
convenience  for  travel  on  Broadway?  A.  Not  in 
the  least. 

Q.  Then,  the  Broome  Street  branch  of  the  Broad- 
way and  Seventh  Avenue  line  touches  Broadway  at 
Broome  Street,  does  it  not  'i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  does  not  cross  Broome  Street  i    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  simply  a  terminus  on  the  west  side  of 
Broadway  ?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Isn't  that  so  ^    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  so. 

Q.  Does  that  afford  to  x>assengers  any  sort  of  con- 
venience for  travel  up  and  down  Broadway!  A. 
No,  not  in  the  least. 

Q.  So  that  passengers  on  these  various  lines,  to 

which  I  have  referred  terminating  at  Broadway,  if 

lygj   they  desire  to  travel  along  Broadway,  must  either 

patronize  the  stages  or  go  on  foot  1    A.  Yes,  sir,  or 

some  other  conveyance. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  public  conveyance ;  I  mean  so 
far  as  pubUc  conveyances  are  concerned,  they  have 
got  to  patronize  the  stages,  hire  a  cab,  or  go  on  foot ! 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  no  street  railroad  facilities,  either 
elevated  or  surface  roads  ?    A.  None,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  point  on  Broadway,  below  Four- 
teenth Street,  where  a  man  can  get  a  car  to  go  up 
and  down  town,  excejot  at  Broome  Street,  Canal 
Street,  Barclay  Street,  Park  Place  and  Vesey  Street, 
that  you  call  to  mind?  A.  There  is  at  Eighth 
Street. 
792       Q.  To  go  up  and  down  town,  I  say  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  These  roads,  running  parallel  with  Broadway 
on  either  side  of  the  city,  their  main  routes  lie  to  a 
considerable  distance  east  oi*  west  of  Broadway,  do 
they  not  (  A.  Nearly  two  blocks — the  first  one  I 
recall,  and  the  next  one  three. 

Q.  And  they  all  travel  a  circuitous  or  crooked 
route  in  getting  up  town  or  down  town,  do  they  not  ? 
A.  They  do. 

Q.  Now,  in  giving  the  routes  of  those  railroads, 
as  you  did  give  them  yesterday,  did  you  attempt  tu 
give  them  with  accuracy,  or  only  in  accordance  with 
your  best  recollection  of  the  routes  i  A.  Only  a 
general  statement  of  the  route ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  railroads,  or  question> 
have  been  asked  in  resi>ect  to  the  practicability  of 
maintaining  and  operating  railroads  with  doable 
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tracks  through  the  cross  streets  south  of  Chambers   793 
Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Assuming  a  street  to  be  so  narrow  as  not  to 
admit  of  the  practical  oi)eration  of  a  double-track 
railroad,  is  there  any  sort  of  difficulty  in  construct- 
ing single  tracks  in  each  of  two  parallel  streets,  that 
will  carry  a  man  from  the  North  River  to  the  East 
River  1  A.  No,  not  the  least;  I  stated  that  I  think 
Ann  Street  and  Beekman  Street  are  about  as  narrow 
as  any  of  them,  and  there  are  railroads  in  each  of 
those. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  altogether  from  the  Bat- 
tery to  Union  Square  i  A.  It  is  about  two  miles  to 
Houston  Street,  and  it  is  about  half  a  mile,  or  a 
little  over  half  a  mile,  or  a  third  of  a  mile  up  to 
Fourteenth  Street ;  I  don't  recollect  the  exact  dis-  ^. 
tances.  '^^ 

Q.  Well,  starting  from  the  Battery,  and  measur- 
ing from  the  Battery,  the  first  milestone  is  where  ? 
A.  The  first  milestone  from  the  Battery  is  about  the 
lower  end  of  the  Park. 

Q.  Of  the  City  Hall  Park  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  is  substantially  a  mile  from  the  Battery 
to  the  Cily  Hall  Park?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  the  City  Hall  to  Houston  Street  you 
meet  the  second  milestone,  do  you  not  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  all  that  distance,  to  a  person  desiring  to 
travel  on  Broadway,  there  are  no  means  of  public 
conveyance  at  present  ?    A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Excepting  the  stages  1    A.  None  at  all  except-   795 
ing  the  stages. 

Q.  With  regard  to  these  tender  people,  the  ex- 
press companies  that  my  friend  is  interested  in,  you 
say  that  mo^t  of  their  goods  are  delivered  at  the 
bock  of  their  buildings  in  Church  Street  ?  A.  I  have 
noticed  so  by  passing ;  my  general  observation  has 
led  me  to  believe  so. 

Commissioner  Harris :  Mr.  Serrell,  there  was  an 
old  road  which  ran  down  from  Vesey  Street  to  the 
Battery  some  years  ago ;  is  that  run  now  i  A.  There 
is  a  road  that  runs  from  Vesey  Street  to  the  Battery 
through  Church  Street  down.'        . 

Commissioner  Harris :   A  one-horse  road  ? 

The  Witness :  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  possibility  of  a  single 
track  road  coming  up  Pulton  Street  and  going  down 
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796  Maiden  Lane ;  the  cars  of  that  road  to  get  around 
would  have  to  cross  into  Broadway,  wonldn't  they  i 
A.  Would  have  to  come  into  Broiidway  the  same  as 
any  other  road  by  having  a  spur  or  branch. 

Q.  They  would  pass  around  that  portion  of 
Broadway,  for  instance,  between  Maiden  Lane  and 
Fulton  Street,  wouldn't  they?  A.  Turn  out  of 
Broadway  into  Fulton  Street  or  into  Maiden  I^ne 
the  same  as  they  do  from  one  street  to  the  other. 

Q.  But  part  of  their  road  would  take  in  a  portion 
of  Bioadway  (    A.  Certainly  it  would. 

Q.  Therefore,  the  number  of  those  cars,  whatever 
they  were,  would  be  added  amount  of  travel  on 
Broadway  at  that  particular  place  1  A.  Well,  not 
80  much  so,  because  there  might  be  the  same  num- 
wg*  bar  of  cars — the  same  as  they  do  now,  and  some  go 
down  one  street  and  some  not,  the  same  as  they  do 
now  on  the  went  side,  where  some  go  to  Broome 
Street  and  some  to  Barclay  Street,  and  some  on  tlie 
Eighth  Avenue,  to  Canal  Street ;  and  there  is  only 
a  certain  number  ran  out  of  the  depot ;  and  "so 
it  would  be  in  this  instance. 

Q,  I  am  talking  about  the  cars  that  would  connect 
Broadway  with,  say,  the  East  River,  running  from 
the  ferry  ;  I  understood  you,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion by  Mr.  Scribner,  to  say  that  a  car  might  come 
on  one  street,  say  on  Falton  Street,  and  go  back  on 
another  street,  say  Maiden  Lane ;  and  the  query 
was  whether  or  not  that  car  in  the  course  of  its 
travel  wotild  have  to  go  through  Broadwav  \  A.  It 
798  would. 

Mr.  Scribner :  Going  through  Broadway  (  you 
mean  across  Broadway,  don't  you  i 

Mr.  Seaman  :  Ko ;  it  would  make  a  loop,  aa  I 
understand  if. 

TTie  M'Uness :  I  am  speaking  in  connection  with 
a  surface  railroad  on  Broadway,  that  if  there  was  a 
surface  railroad  on  Broadway,  and  if  it  was  neoe.s- 
ssary  to  branch  off  to  go  east  or  west,  as  they  do  witL 
the  Eighth  Avenue  or  Sixth  Avenue  where  they  run 
to  Broome  Street  or  Canal  Street,  they  could  do  the 
same  as  the  other  ones  do,  and  every  second  or  third 
car  go  to  the  ferry  or  go  to  the  Battery  according  i« 
the  travel. 

Q.  Oh,  I  am  talking  al>out  an  independent  con- 
nection at  Fulton  Sti-eet,  of  a  line  of  cars  going 
down  Fulton  Street  to  the  ferry,  and  coming  up 
Maiden  Lane,  and  when  it  got  to  Broadway  again, 
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if  it  was  going  to  make  its  circuit,  it  would  have  to  799 
go  up  on  Broadway  from  Maiden  Lane  to  Fulton 
Street,  wouldn't  it?    A.  No,  sir;  it  might  go  clear 
across  to  the  other  river. 

Q.  Go  way  across  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  scheme  that  you  were  talking  about 
thinking  of  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  distinctly  stated  that  if 
any  spur  or  branch  road  would  be  run  in  connection 
with  a  surface  road  on  Broadway,  that  if  it  was  re- 
auired  by  the  public  travel  they  would  probably  do 
oie  same  down  town  as  they  do  up  town  where  they 
have  made  a  spur  at  Canal  Street  and  one  at  Broome 
Street. 

Q.  Then  you  would  consider  those  as  spurs  of  the 
line  down  Broadway  and  not  as  independent  lines  ? 
A.  Yes,  sk. 

Q.  And  your  idea  is  that  part  of  the  cars  going  ^^ 
down  Broadway  would  go  to  one  place  and  part  to 
another,  and  by  some  means  or  other  somebody 
would  tell  where  they  were  going  when  they  got  in  ? 
A.  Well,  those  that  couldn't  read,  why,  would  have 
to  inquire  at  the  blacksmith  shop  opposite. 

Q.  But  they  would  be  marked  to  indicate  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  the  cars  would  be  coming  up  these 
streets,  Fulton  Street  and  Maiden  Lane,  and  turning 
into  Broadway  at  these  places,  or  turning  out  oi 
Broad wav — that  is  your  idea  ?  A.  That  is  the  way. 
it  would  be ;  the  public  travel  regulates  itself  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  the  companies  are  anxious  to  get 
all  the  passengers  they  can,  and,  of  course,  make  801 
the  roads  suit  the  travel — make  the  cars  suit  the 
travel— and  ran  more  cars  at  one  time  of  the  day 
than  at  another,  because  more  people  travel. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  day,  in  your  judgment, 
would  there  be  the  most  travel  on  Broadway  in 
these  horse-cars  i  A.  Well,  sir ;  it  would  depend 
altogether  upon  circumstances ;  I  am  not  prepared 
to  make  any  synopsis  of  that ;  that  is  a  matter  that 
would  come  into  consideration  after  the  road  was 
fairly  under  way. 

Q.  You  don' t  feel  competent  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  thati    A.  No,  sir  ;  I  wouldn't  want  to. 

By  Mr.  Scribner: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  single  question  about  your 
man ;  these  maps  which  were  produced  and  put  in 
evidence  by  Mr.  Beaman,  and  marked  Exhibit  '^B 
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802  1"  to  Exhibit  ''B  7,"  on  those  maps  where  yon 
have  indicated  by  red  lines  railroad  tracks  on 
Broadway,  where  there  are  two  red  lines  it  indicates 
a  double  track,  does  it  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  double 
track. 

Q.  So,  although  it  would  appear  to  indicate  a  single 
track,  each  line  represents  a  single  track  i  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  whenever  two  lines  appear  it  represents 
double  tracks  <    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  On  that  printed  map  produced  here  to-day, 

there  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether  a  tradk  is  a 

single  track  or  a  double  track  ?    A.  Well,  I  think 

g03   not,  sir  ;  but  a  description  of  the  routes  I  think  is 

there. 

Lawson  N.  Fulleb,  recalled  for  further  cross- 
examination,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Beaman  : 

Q.  Mr.  Puller,  you  and  I  went  the  other  afternoon 
to  the  office  to  which  you  referred  me^  and  it  was  at 
15  Cortlandt  Street,  wasn't  it  ?    A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  the  door  we  found  the  name,  ''The 
Estate  of  Stephen  Whitney,"  and  the  name  of 
"  George  D.  Warren  "  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  door  of  the  room  where  you  had  left 
these  various  consents  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  more  memory  than  you  had  the 
j^ .  other  day  in  regard  to  what  you  did  with  these  con- 
™^   sents,  have  you  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  were  those  consents  obtained? 
A.  A  railroad  on  iBroadway. 

Q.  In  whose  employ  were  you  when  you  were 
obtaining  them  ?  A.I  was  asked  to  obtain  them  by 
Mr.  An£ews. 

Q.  Mr.  George  C.  Andrews,  the  gentlemen  whose 
name  was  on  the  door  I  A.  No.  sir ;  I  think  his 
name  is  William  C.  Andrews. 

Q.  Was  it  the  consent  to  the  building  of  what  was 
known  as  the  Broadway  Railroad  on  Broadway? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  railroad  was  that  proposed  to 
be  ?  A.  Cable  road,  electric  motor  or  compressed 
air ;  it  was  not  determined. 

Q.  Was  that  the  statement  of  the  character  of  the 
road  that  was  proposed  that  you  made  to  the  van- 
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0U8  persons  whose  consents  you  solicited  ?    A.  Yes,    805 
sir. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  such  a  railroadjon  Broad- 
way ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  advantages  does  it  have  that  a  horse 
railroad  does  not  have  ?  A.  It  carries  a  great  many 
more  passengers,  there  is  less  dirt  and  less  obstruc- 
tion. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  this  matter  of  cable  roads 
to  some  extent,  or  seen  them  in  oi)eration  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where?    A.  Chicago. 

Q.  Anywhere  else  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you,  for  any  considerable  period,  been 
an  advocate  for  cable  roads  on  Broadway  ?    A.  Or 
in  any  other  part  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for   gQg 
about  a  year. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  horse  railroad  on  Broad- 
way ?  A.  I  should  prefer  a  horse  railroad  if  we 
couldn't  get  a  cable  road. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  horse  railroad  on  Broad- 
way running  from  the  Battery  to  Fourteenth  Street, 
with  no  connection  or  exchange  tickets  with  other 
lines  of  road  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not  ?  A.  Because  I  think  they  should 
give  transfer  tickets. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  transfer  tickets  ?  A. 
Well,  riding  over  other  roads. 

Q-  Without  snj  extra  charge  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  they  should  do  that  ?  A. 
Well,  because  I  think  it  is  a  valuable  franchise.  807 

Q.  Whv  do  you  think  the  public  should  want  the 
benefit  of  these  transfer  tickets  ?  A.  Because  the 
public  want  to  travel  cheap. 

Q.  Did  the  railroad  for  which  you  were  soliciting 
consents,  propose  to. go  beyond  Fourteenth  Streets 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts  ?     A.    They  proposed  to    carry 
passengers  to  Kin^bridge. 
Q.  For  what  pnce?    A.  Five  cents. 
Q,  No  extra  price  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  with  exchanges  all  over  the  island  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  plan  of  corporation  that  you 
proposed  to  the  various  persons  whose  consent  vou 
asked  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Is  there  any  practical  difficulty,  in  your 
opmion,  in  having  a  cable  road  on  Broadway  any 
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808  more  than  there  is  of  having  a  horse  railroad  there  ( 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Isn'tit  more  danKeroas!    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  safer  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why,  isn't  there  more  danger  of  people  being 
run  over  by  It?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Doesn't  it  take  np  more  room  for  the  same 
amount  of  passengers  i    A.  Less. 

Q.  IIow  so  ?    A.  No  horses  to  take  up  the  room. 

Q.  Well,  don't  they  have  any  engine— how  do 
tliev  work  '.  A.  They  have  a  gnp  tlmt  runs  right 
untter  a  car  that  cames  passengeis,  aa  well  as  one 
or  two  cars  attached. 

Q.  Then,  is  practically  all  the  room  of  a  car  of  a 
cable  line  available  for  passengers.     A.  Yes,  sir. 

809  Q-  So  that  there  is  no  room  taken  up  by  horses  or 
motive  power  at  all  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  the  motive  power '(  A.  The  front 
end  of  the  forward  car,  what  is  called  the  grip  car, 
which  has  the  grip. 

Q.  That  grips  on  to  what  i    A.  Cable. 

Q.  Where  is  the  cable  (  A.  In  an  arch  under- 
ground about  two  feet. 

Q.  And  not  visible  in  the  street  at  all ;  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  What  connection  is  there  between  this  cable 
and  the  cars  ?  A.  A  steel  plate  that  runs  through 
the  slot  in  the  rails,  on  the  lower  end  of  which  there 
is  a  grip  ;  then  there  is  an  upper  jaw  and  a  lower 
jaw  ;  the  cable  runs  in  the  lower  jaw  ;  the  upper  jaw 

810  jg  worked  by  a  combination  lever  which  shuts  down 
on  the  cable. 

Q.  Then  the  stopping,  I  suppose,  is  accomplished 
by  letting  go  the  grip,  and  the  starting  ahead  by 
fastening  the  grip '(  A.  You  stop  by  letting  go  of 
the  grip  and  putting  on  the  brakes. 

A.  Is  the  cable  in  motion  all  the  time)  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  is  that  driven;  A.  By  a  stationary  en- 
gine? 

Q.  Located  on  some  side  street }    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  power  visible  to  anybody  in 
the  street  i    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  an  advantage  ?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Why  'i  A.  Because  there  is  no  power  to  take 
up  room  ;  every  foot  is  available  for  carrying 
passengers  ;  a  locomotive  takes  up  room,  and  horses 
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take  up  room ;  a  locomotive  would  be  very  danger-  811 
ous,  and  horses  are  more  or  less  dangerous. 
Q.  And  no  smoke,  or  steam  or  noise?    A.  No, 

sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  cables  would  you  have  to 
have,  or  how  many  of  these  arches,  in  a  double- 
track  road  ?  A.  Well,  some  10  or  15  feet  apart,  the 
little  iron  arches— cast-iron  arches — and  they  are 
cemented  around ;  concrete  and  cement ;  you  see 
nothing  from  the  surface  whatever  ;  you  would  sim- 
ply think  it  was  a  rail  laid  down. 

Q.  My  question  is,  whether  one  cable  would  carry 
all  the  cars  between  eight  or  ten  blocks  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  One  cable,  then,  would  carry  them  up  and  an- 
other down?    A.  Yes,  sir.  812 

Q.  And  there  are  not  two  cables  to  carry  them  up 
and  two  to  carry  them  down  ?  A.  WeU,  they  do 
use  them  that  way  sometimes. 

Q.  Why  ?  A.  Because,  if  they  want  to  go  slower, 
they  put  the  grip  on  a  cable  that  runs  five  miles  an 
hour,  and  if  they  want  to  go  faster  there  is  another 
cable  aside  of  that  that  is  running  at  a  higher  speed. 
Q.  Of  course,  a  cable  is  running  at  a  fixed  speed, 
and  a  car  can  only  go  at  that  speed,  I  suppose  ?  A. 
Oh,  yes ;  they  can  govern  their  speed  by  their  grip  ; 
they  can  go  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour,  or,  by  a 
cable  running  ten  miles  an  hour,  can  go  ten  miles 
an  hour. 

Q.  How  is  that?  A.  By  taking  a  light  hold  if 
they  want  to  go  slow.  ^^^ 

(i.  Letting  the  rope  slip  through  the  hands,  so  to 
speak  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  they  regulate  their  speed  by  the  tight- 
ness with  which  they  hold  on  to  this  cable  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  but  the  reason  they  have  two  cables  run- 
ning, is  to  save  the  friction. 

Q,  Because  this  running  with  a  loose  grip  is  wear- 
ing?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  is  practicable,  as  you  understand  it,  on 
a  cable  road  to  go  slow  or  fast,  even  though  the 
cable  is  moving  fast  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  practicable  to  go  a  little  way  on  a  cable 

car— that  is,  to  move  a  few  feet  ?    A.  On,  yes  ;  you 

can  run  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  five  hours  if  you 

want  to. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  in  what  distance  a  car  of  a 
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814  cable  road  could  start  and  stop  again?    A.  I  beg 
your  pardon  ;  I  didn't  hear  you. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  witnin  what  short  distance 
a  car  on  one  of  these  cable  roads  could  start  and 
stop  again  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  distance  ?  A.  Well,  running  ten  miles 
an  hour,  I  have  seen  them  get  under  full  way  and 
run  in  about  thirty  feet. 

Q.  And  stop  again  ?    A.  And  stop  again. 

Q.  That  is,  they  can-  start  and  stop  within  thirty 
feet  ?    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Even  at  ten  miles  an  hour  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and 
even  quicker  than  that,  if  they  want  to. 

Q.   What  facility  have  they  for  stopping  if  they 
see  any  obstruction  in  the  road  ?    A.  They  take  off 
o^g  the  gnp  and  put  on  the  brake. 

Q.  But  the  momentum  with  which  they  are 
carried  I  suppose  is  very  meat  if  they  are  at  high 
speed  ;  is  it  not  ?  A.  Well,  the  maximum  speed  is 
ten  miles  an  hour  ;  the  faster  they  are  running  the 
quicker  they  can  stop  if  they  are  a  mind  to. 

Q.  The  faster  they  are  running,  if  they  hit  any- 
thing, the  worse  it  is  for  what  they  hit  ?  A.  Y^ 
sir. 

Q.  Because  they  are  hitched  on  to  a  powerful 
engine  practically,  that  is  running  along  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  they  take  on  their  grip  instantly. 

Q.  Wnat  is  the  size  of  these  cable  cars,  such  as 
you  saw  running  ?    A.  I  think  they  carry  between 
forty  and  fifty  passengers. 
816       Q.  That  is,  seated  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  wide  are  they  as  compared  with  our  ordi- 
nary horse-cars  ?    A.  Thej  are  a  little  wider. 

Q.  Why  is  that  i  Isn't  that  a  necessary  part  of 
their  construction?  A.  No,  sir;  not  necessarily; 
it  is  to  make  them  more  convenient. 

Q.  To  make  them  more  comfortable?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  need  in  the  organization  of  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  car,  or  of  its  operation,  to 
have  it  any  larger  than  a  horse-car  ?    No,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  are  longer,  generally,  than  horse- 
cars  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  made  up,  as  you  have  seen  them,  in 
trains  of  one  or  two  cars?  A.  One,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six. 

Q.  Just  as  they  wanted  to  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  are  the  cables — how  long  practic- 
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ally  ?    A.  Well,  five  mUes  is  about  as  far  as  they  817 
allow  them  to  run  from  a  stationary  engine. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  one  single  cable  for  a  single 
engine  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  Broadway,  then,  between  the  Battery 
and  Union  Square  be  operated  by  a  single  cable  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Question  repeated.)  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  single  cable  under  one  track,  taking 
cars  up,  and  a  single  cable  under  another  track 
taking  cars  down  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  power  to  move  those  cables  need  not 
be  on  Broadway  itself,  but  on  some  of  the  side 
streets  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  obtaining  these  consents  that  you  obtained 
from  the  various  parties,  you  explained  to  them  the  g^g 
general  plan  of  tnis  cable  road,  didn't  you,  that  it 
was  proposed  to  build  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  its  operation  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  received  their  consents  knowing  that  it 
was  to  be  such  a  road  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  appeared  before  a  former  Commission, 
did  you  not,  consisting  of  the  same  Commissioners 
who  now  compose  this  Commission  ?     A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  that  Commission  you  opposed  the 
application,  did  you  not,  of  the  Broadway  Surface 
Railroad  Company  ?    A.  I  did, 

Q.  You  are  still  opposed  to  the  application  of  the 
Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company  before  these 
Commissioners?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whyi     A.    Because  I  think   a  cable   road  819 
would  be  a  greater  benefit. 

Q.  Well,  why  are  you  opposed  to  this  horse  rail- 
road i  A.  Because  I  think  that  a  cable  road  would 
carry  a  great  many  more  people  with  less  incon- 
venience, and  be  a  greater  benefit  to  the  prox)erty 
owners. 

Q.  So  far  as  this  present  railroad  is  concerned,  as 
you  understand  it,  it  only  proposes  to  carry  passen- 
gers to  Fourteenth  Street  and  Broadway?  A. 
Which  road  ? 

Q.  The  present  Broadway  Surface  road  i  A.  I 
understand  that  they  will  carry  people  to  Fifty- 
ninth  Street. 

Q.  Fifty-ninth  Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  by  making  connection  with  the  Broad- 
way and  Seventh  Avenue  road !    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  in  no  other  way  'i    A .  No,  sir. 
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820  Q.  Now,  you  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  subject  of  transit  in  New  York  for  many  years, 
have  you  not  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  ?    A.  Twenty-five  years. 

Q.  And  been  in  favor  of  Elevated  Roads  and  all 
these  roads  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  been  at  Albany,  and  been  before  commis- 
sioners, favoring  such  roads  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Albany  last  Winter  in  favor  of 
the  cable  roads  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  had  charge,  more  or  less,  of 
public  meetings  at  various  places  in  the  city  with 
reference  to  these  rapid  transit  roads  f  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  cable  roads  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 
QM       Q-  You  have  api)eared  before  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men  in  opposition  to  the  scheme  of  the  Bnjadway 
Surface  Railroad  Company  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  opposed  them  in  public  meetings 
with  reference  to  the  action  that  was  taken  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  in  which  a  former  franchise 
was  given  to  them  last  Summer  some  time.  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  appeared  l)efore  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
in  October  last,  did  you  not,  at  their  public  sessions, 
or  before  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
in  opposition  to  this  plan  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  made  an  address  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  in  the  course  of  your  address  to 
822  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  say  as 
follows :  '"  Now,  I  maintain  that  any  man,  whether 
he  is  counsel  for  any  company,  or  any  citizen,  or 
any  counsel  for  any  estate,  who  can  get  up  before 
this  Honorable  Board  and  declare  that  a  company 
should  receive  this  grant  of  the  Broadway  franchise 
w^hich  carries  people  no  further  than  Fifty -ninth 
Street  for  five  cents,  is  not  a  public  benefactor,  but 
a  public  enemy  ; ''  did  you  say  that  i  A.  1  did ;  I 
said  so,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  so  believe  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I>o  you  now  so  believe  ?    A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  then  further  say :  ''  Claiming  that  is 
magnanimous — a  guarantee  to  carry  people  to  Fifty- 
ninth  Street  for  five  cents  for  the  consideration  of 
having  a  Broadway  franchise  !  The  cream  of  all  the 
franchises  in  the  City  of  New  York !  and  have  that 
franchise  to  carry  i)eople  to  Fifty-ninth  Street  with- 
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out  a  doUar's  consideration.  Why,  the  Eighth  823 
Avenue,  the  Ninth  Avenue,  the  Second  Avenue  and 
the  Third  Avenue  have  been  carrying  people  for 
years  to  One  Hundi-ed  and  Twenty-ninth  Street  and 
McComb's  Dam  for  five  cents,  and  they  propose  to 
carry  people  one-half  of  the  way  for  five  cents. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  us  when  you  get  us 
to  Fifty-ninth  street  ?  Do  jrou  propose  that  we  old 
gentlemen  shall  walk  home  in  our  declining  years,  a 
hundred  thousand  of  us  V 

Q.  Did  you  state  before  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
what  I  have  just  read  to  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  that  your  opinicm  then?    A.  Yes, 
sir 

Q.  And  is  now  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  state  before  the  Board  of  Aldermen  824 
as  follows:  "As  one  of  the  counsel  on  the  other 
side  said  yesterday,  he  didn't  want  to  be  dumped 
out  at  Fourteenth  Street.  He  might  just  as  well  be 
dumped  there  as  at  Fifty-ninth  Street.  He  ought 
to  be  dumped,  anyhow,  somewheres,  and  dumped 

?[uickly,  too.     In  this  business  it  is  just  as  cheap 
or  me " 

Q,  Did  you  make  that  remark  ?    A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you,  before  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  speak 
as  follows:  "Now,  I  maiTitain  that  arailroaa  on 
Broadway  is  necessary.  I  maintain  that  a  railroad 
on  Broadway  is  indispensable  at  the  present  time. 
Property-owners  have  come  to  that  conclusion,  but 
I  don't  believe  that  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadwaj^ 
will  help  Broadway.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  ^*^ 
would  ruin  Broadway,  and  I  believe  the  majority  of 
the  property-owners  look  upon  it  in  that  light." 
Did  you  maKe  those  remarks  i  A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber having  put  it  in  that  way  ;  the  way  I  intended 
to  put  it  was  that  I  did  not  think  that  a  horse  rail- 
road should  be  built  on  Broadway  now,  but  that  a 
cable  road  would  be  preferable,  but  that  I  should 
rather  have  a  horse  railroad  than  none  at  all. 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  you  remember  making 
those  remarks  that  I  read  ?  A.  If  I  did  make  them 
I  did  not  intend  to. 

Q.  How  would  you  qualiiy  them  if  you  were  going 
to  make  them  now  ?  A.  WeU,  I  would  state  that  a 
cable  road  would  be  far  preferable  on  Broadway  to 
a  horse  railroad,  but  that  if  I  couldn't  have  a  cable 
road,  or  any  other  road  that  is  an  improvement  on 
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826  horse  railroads,  a  horse  railroad  is  better  than  none 
at  all. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  said  there — ^if  you  did  say— 
that  you  thought  ahorse  railroad  would  ruin  Broad- 
way, you  donH  go  as  far  as  that  now  i  A.  No,  sir ; 
what  I  intended  to  have  said  was  that  with  a  horse 
railroad  on  Broadway  Broadway  would  not  keep  up 
with  other  avenues  that  had  Elevated  Railroads  for 
instance. 

Q.  Did  you  say  this :  "I  believe  that  if  a  horse 
railroad  had  been  built  on  Broadway  twenty-five 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  a  great  benefit,  just  as 
oil  lamps  were  a  great  benefit  to  Broadway  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  But  who  would  put  them  there 
to-day  in  the  shape  of  electric  lights  ?  Who  wants 
g27  to  see  Jake  Sharp's  ring-boned,  spavined,  string- 
halt,  broken-down  horses  ?"  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  said 
that. 

Q.  And  that  you  believed  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  think  was  true  then,  and  is  true 
now  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  in  your  judgment,  a  horse  railroad  in 
Broadway  is  not  at  all  up  to  the  times  'i    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  are  much  better  conveniences  for 
travel  even  on  a  crowded  street  like  Broadway  than 
horse-cars?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  means  are  by  cable  lines,  and  what 
other  lines  ;  do  you  know  of  any  other  lines  ?  A.  I 
think  the  cable  lines  are  the  best  at  present. 

Q.  You  think  the  cable  line  is  the  best  at  present  ? 
828  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  testified  before  the  former  Commission, 
did  you  not  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  all  the  testimony 
you  gave  upon  that  former  commission  being  put  in 
evidence  here  'i    A.  No,  sir. 

The  Witness :  I  want  to  state,  if  the  Commission 
will  allow  me,  that  the  stenographer,  who  has 
reported  me  generally  very  correctly,  in  one  or  two 
instances  made  mistakes,  which  were  very  natural. 
I  speak  very  rapidly  when  I  am  making  an  address, 
and  before  the  Board  of  Aldermen  I  stated,  after 
Mr.  Hawes  had  made  an  address,  that  I  endorsed 
every  word  that  Mr.  Hawes  had  stated ;  but  my  back 
being  towards  the  stenographer,  he  misunderstood 
me,  and  reported  me  as  having  stated  that  I  had 
lost  every  word  that  he  had  stated.  So  you  see  it  is 
very  easy  to  make  a  mistake  where  one  is  speaking 
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rapidly  and  has  his  back  turned  to  the  reporter.  In  829 
regard  to  a  horse  railroad  injuring  Broadway,  I 
stated  that  exactly,  or  intended  to  have  stated  it,  as 
I  have  here.  Twenty-five  years  ago  no  doubt  it 
would  have  been  a  benefit,  but  to-day  I  should  pre- 
fer a  cable  road  ;  but  if  we  could  not  obtain  a  cable 
road,  or  something  better  than  a  horse  railroad,  why 
I  should  prefer  a  norse  railroad  to  none  at  all. 

Q.  Before  the  former  Commission,  Mr.  Puller,  you 
appeared  as  attorney  for  parties  opposing  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Broadway  Surface  road,  did  you  not  ? 
A.  Well,  I  was  authorized  to  appear  for  them  ;  I  am 
not  a  lawyer. 

Q.  But  you  appeared  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  filed  some  appearance  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  called  there  as  a  witness  in  behalf  of  §30 
the  Broadway  Surface  road,  were  you  not  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  called  as  a  witness  by  Mr.  Scribner  ? 
A.  Oh,  yes,  I  was  ;  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  1  was. 

Q.  And  you  testified  at  length  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Being  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Parsons  and  also 
myself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  examination,  Mr.  Puller,  you  testified, 
did  you  not,  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  your  em- 
ployment to  get  tjiose  consents  of  the  property- 
owners,  and  who  had  employed  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please,  as  concisely  as  you  can,  re- 
peat that  former  testimony  ?  A.  Well,  I  was  spoken 
to  by  Mr.  Andrews— that  was  the  only  man  besides 
several  property-owners,  who  expressed  a  desire  that 
I  should  endeavor  to  get  the  consents  so  that  they  831 
could  have  an  improved  railroad  instead  of  a  horse 
railroad.      • 

Q.  And  thereupon  you  went  at  it?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  With  several  other  gentlemen  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  at  it  three  or  four  months  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  and  very  reluctantly. 

Q.  And  you  testified^  at  that  time,  1  think, 
that  you  had  not  received  any  direct  pecuniary 
compensation,  but  was  an  owner  of  some  of  the 
stock  of  one  of  the  companies  ?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  true  at  that  time,  wasn't  it?  A. 
Well,  I  supposed  that  it  was  true,  but  I  found  out 
afterwards  tnat  I  didn't  own  the  stock. 

Q.  Have  you  since  been  compensated  at  all  for 
what  vou  did  ^    A.  What  is  that  ? 

Q.  Have  you  since  been  compensated  for  what  you 
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832  did  with  reference  to  obtaining  consents  ?    A.  Well, 
to  some  extent,  by  different  parties. 

Q.  Who  by  'i  A.  Well,  1  decline  most  respect- 
fully to  state  that. 

Q.  By  the  Broadway  Company  i    A.  I  decline. 

Q.  Do  you  decline  to  state  whether  it  was  a  com- 
pany or  individuals }    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q!  To  what  extent  have  you  been  compensated  ? 
A.  I  decline  to  state. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  not  testify  in  your  former  ex- 
amination, Mr.  Fuller,  that  in  effect  you  showed  to 
the  different  persons  from  whom  vou  sought  consent 
some  resolution  of  the  Broadway  KailroadCompany  i 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  now  state,  as  concisely  as  you  can,  the 

833  S^^^''*'^!  arguments  that  you  made  to  the  various  per- 
sons from  whom  you  sought  consents  i 

Tlie  Witness :  I  simply  stated  that  the  time  had 
come  when  they  have  got  to  have  a  railroad  on 
Broadway,  and  that  it  was  for  the  prop  rty -owners 
to  decide  what  kind  of  a  railroad  they  wanted  ;  and 
that  this  comjjany  had  proposed  to  build  a  road 
there,  and  to  give  the  property-owners  the  privilege 
of  subscribing  for  one-naif  the  stock,  whicn  would 
give  the  property-owners  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  road  ;  on  that  proposition  they  gave  their  con- 
sent. 

Q.  Was  there  a  resolution  of  the  company  that 
accompanied  the  consents,  stating  that  they  could 
have  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  stock  in  the  com- 

834  pany  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  on  the  former  examination,  pro- 
duce a  copy  of  the  form  of  consent  and  of  the  form 
of  resolution  i    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  any  of  the  copies  of  these  original 
consents  i    A.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  any  of  them  are  i  A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  these  consents  are  i  A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Or  where  they  may  be  obtained?  A.  I  do 
not ;  I  know  where  I  left  mine,  as  I  stated  the  other 
day. 

Mr.  Scribner :  The  form  that  you  produced  for- 
merly was  left  with  the  Commission,  wasn't  it  \ 

The   Witness :  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Beaman:  He  means  the  ones  that  were 
signed. 


(( 
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Q.  Mr.  Puller,  were  not  the  consents  which  you  836 
submitted  to  property-owners  for  their  signature  of 
the  following  form :  * 

Consent  of  Property  Owners  to  tJie  Building  of  a 
Railroad  in  Broadway  by  the  Broadway  Rail- 
^^road  Company^  Incorporated  May  Ith^  1884. 

"We,  the  undersigned,  owners  of  property  upon 
*'  Broadway,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  of  the 
"  lots  or  parcels  set  against  our  respective  names, 
**  hereby  severally  give  our  consent  to  the  construc- 
*'  tion,  maintenance,  operation,  use  and  extension 
*'  of  a  surface  street  railroad,  or  branches,  from 
"  Union  Square  to  the  South  Perry,  through  the  en- 
**  tire  length  of  Broadway,  and  upon  the  routes  laid 
''  down  in  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Broad- 
''  way  Railroad  Company,  filed  May  8th,  1884 ;  and  ^^^ 
"  to  the  construction  and  use  of  such  switches,  sid- 
*'  ings,  turnouts,  turn-tables,  and  stands,  as  may  be 
"  necessary  for  the  convenient  working  of  the  road  ; 
'*  and  do  agree  to  the  use  of  such  motive  power, 
'*  allowed  by  the  Act  to  provide  for  the  construction 
'*  of  street  surface  railroads,  approved  May  6th, 
'*  being  Chapter  252  of  the  Laws  oi  1884,  as  shall  be 
"  selected  by  the  said  company. 

" Dated  New  York,  1884." 

Q.  Is  that  a  copy  of  the  consent  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
as  near  as  I  remember, 

Q.  Isn't  the  following,  which  I  read  from  your 
former  testimony,  a  copy  of  the  resolution  w  nich 
accompanied  the  consent,  and  which  you  showed  to  837 
the  several  parties : 

*'  New  York,  15  Cortlandt  Street,  Boom  61, 

"  Post  Office  box  3395. 

"Office,  B'way  R.R.  Co. 

"'Resolution  passed  at  meeting  of  Directors  of 
'*  The  Broadway  Railroad  Company,  held  May  20th, 
''  1884 : 

"  Resolved^  That  each  coi'porator  be  requested  to 
''  use  all  convenient  endeavor  to  obtain  the  consent 
*'  of  property-owners  on  Broadway  ;  and  upon  the 
'*  condition  that  such  property-owners  as  desire  may 
"  be  permitted  to  subscribe  their  proportion  to  one- 
'*  half  of  the  capital  stock  of  this  company. 

"  Attest,  Theo.  C.  Camp, 

''  Secretary  y 
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8^  Q.  Is  that  the  pax)er  that  vou  showed  to  the  prop- 
erty owners  ?  A.  Some  of  tnem  ;  they  didn't  all  re- 
quire the  resolution,  but  took  my  statement. 

Q,  Did  most  of  the  property-owners  that  signed 
the  consents  agree  to  become  stockholders  or  take 
their  pro  rata  share  in  the  stock  of  this  company  \ 
A.    T^'es  sir 

Q.  They  did  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  payments  made  by  them  on  account 
thereof  at  any  time — ^any  cash  payments  \    No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  note  or  check  or  anything  of  the  kind 
given  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what,  if  any,  arrangement  has 
been  made  between  the  Broadway  Eailroad  Com- 
pany and  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company 

839  ^1  which  the  Broadway  Railroad  Company  no  longer 
opposes  before  the  Commission  the  application  of 
the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company  ?  A,  I 
don't  know  of  any  arrangement. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  {  A.  Only  what  I  have 
read  in  the  papers. 

Q.  What  arrangement  do  you  know  of  by  means 
of  which  the  stockholders  of  the  Broadway  Railroad 
Company,  whom  you  once  represented,  and  the 
stockholders  in  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad 
Company,  which  is  now  before  this  Commission, 
have  united  ?    A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Has  your  employment  for  the  Broadway  Rail- 
road Company  ceased  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  notice  that  you  were  required 

840  no  longer  to  get  consents  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  re- 
ceived no  notice. 

Q.  You  have  ceased  your  labors,  have  you  not  i 
A.  Of  getting  consents  ?  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  ceased  getting  consents  of  your  own 
will,  without  any  instructions  from  any  one?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  you  turned  the  consents  over 
without  any  instructions  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  gentlemen  that  were  em- 
ployed in  getting  consents  for  the  Broadway  Rail- 
road Company  (  A.  I  know  but  two  of  them  ;  one 
by  the  name  of  Booth  and  the  other  by  the  name  of 
Beyer. 

Q.  Are  any  persons,  as  you  understand,  now  em- 
ployed in  getting  consents  for  the  Broadway  Rail- 
road Company  ?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Isn'  t  the  great  need  of  a  railroad  on  Broadway, 
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of  any  kind,  Mr.  Fuller,  in  your  opinion,  that  it  841 
shall  be  some  road  which  shall  connect  with  other 
roads,  and  give  rapid  transit  the  whole  length  of  the 
island  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  anything  that  don't  practically  do  that  on 
Broadway  is  not,  in  your  judgment,  of  the  greatest 
value  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  don' t  care  who  does  it,  as 
long  as  they  do  that. 

Q.  But  a  railroad  on  Broadway,  a  horse  railroad 
or  cable  railroad,  or  anything  else,  that  don' t  for 
one  fare  carry  you  to  dinerent  parts  of  the  island, 
would  not,  in  your  judgment,  be  what  is  wanted  1 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  what  the  x)eople  want  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  of  any  CTeat  public  benefit  compared  with 
the  other  ?    A.  No,  sir.  842 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Mr.  Puller,  you  have  stated,  as  I  understand 
you,  that  in  circulating  the  consent  whicli  you  car- 
ried, a  copy  of  which  has  been  read  to  you  bjr  Mr. 
Beaman,  you  represented  to  the  parties  whose  signa- 
tures to  such  consent  you  solicited,  that  the  railroad 
proposed  to  be  built  by  the  Broadway  Railroad 
Uompany  was  a  cable  railroad ;  are  you  correctly 
understood?  A.  Cable,  electric  motor,  or  com- 
pressed air ;  that  the  company  were  to  decide  upon 
after  they  were  or^Jiized. 

Q.  The  form  of  consent  which  has  been  read  to 
you  by  Mr.  Beaman,  and  which  you  have  testified  g -g 
is,  according  to  your  recollection,  the  form  of  con- 
sent which  you  carried,  and  to  which  you  solicited 
signatures,  provides  as  follows:  ''That  the  sub- 
scribers agree  to  the  use  of  such  motive  power 
allowed  by  the  Act  to  provide  for  the  construction 
of  street  surface  railroads,  approved  May  6th,  beinff 
Chapter  252  of  the  Laws  of  1884,  as  shall  be  selected 
by  said  company."  Had  you  any  authority  from 
the  company  in  whose  employment  you  were  then 
acting  to  change  in  form  or  m  substance  the  lan- 
guage of  this  consent  ^  A.  Well,  I  consulted  with 
one  or  two  gentlemen,  and  they  stated  that  the 
motor  should  be  decided  after  the  company  was 
formed,  by  a  majority  of  the  property-owners,  and 
that  was  they  insisted  upon  that  the  motor  should 
be  it,  probably  would  be,  whether  horse  cars,  electric 
motor,  cable  cars,  or  compressed  air. 

Q.  And  in  stating,  then,  to  the  persons  whose 
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844  signatures  you  solicited  to  this  consent  what  the 
motor  would  probably  be,  you  were  simply  givmg 
your  own  opinion  on  that  subject,  were  you  i  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Expressing  your  own  preferences  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  the  form  of  consent  which 
you  carried,  and  to  which  you  solicited  signatures, 
prohibited  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  be  oper- 
ated by  horse  power  ?    A.  Not  absolutely. 

Q.  Then  the  form  of  consent,  as  you  understood 
it,  and  as  you  presented  it  for  signatures,  would  in- 
clude the  construction  and  operation  of  a  railroad  by 
horse  power  as  well  as  any  other  power,  would  it 
not  i  A.  If  the  majority  of  the  property-owners  so 
«^   elected  it. 

^^  Q.  In  other  words,  the  consent  which  you  carried 
and  signatures  to  which  you  solicited,  comprehended 
horse  power  as  well  as  steam  power,  cable  power, 
compressed  air  or  electricity?  A.  Well,  I  could 
not  have  obtained  a  majority  of  the  consents  if  it 
was  to  have  been  horse. 

Q.  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  form  of  consent  ac- 
tually si^ed  by  property-owners  whose,  consents 
you  obtained ;  it  would  include  horse  power  as  well 
as  the  other  motive  powers  to  which  you  gave  your 
preference^    A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  stated,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Beaman,  that 
this  railroad  company  which  employed  you  to  solicit 
the  consent  of  property-owners  extended  to  prop- 
846  erty-owners  on  Broadway  the  privilege  of  subscrib- 
ing for  a  certain  amount  of  the  stock  I  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  portion  of  the 
stock  wa*s  i  A.  That  is  expressed  in  this  resolution, 
isn'  t  it  ?;  one-half. 

Q.  You  did  not  extend  that  privilege  to  any  per- 
son other  than  the  owners  of  property  on  Broadway, 
did  you  i  A.  I  didn't  solicit  the  consents  of  any 
others. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  that  privilege  was  not  ex- 
tended to  any  property -owners,  or  to  any  individuals 
other  than  the  owners  of  property  on  Broadway  i 
A.  No,  sir. 

'  Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  Mr.  Fuller,  has  the  con- 
sent of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New 
York  been  ever  granted  to  any  company  other  than 
the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company  for  the 
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construction  and  operation  of  a  railroad  on  Broad    847 
way  between  the  Battery  and  Union  Square  i    A. 

No,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  it  possible  for  any  rail- 
road company— the  Broadway  Railroad  Company, 
which  you  represented,  or  any  other  railroad  com- 
pany, to  obtam  the  right  to  construct  or  operate  a 
railroad  on  Broadway,  between  the  Battery  and 
Union  Square,  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  Common  Council  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Beaman :  That  is  a  question  of  law. 

Q.  I  think  you  have  already  stated  that  no  other 
railroad  company,  to  your  knowledge,  has  received 
the  consent  of  the  Common  Council,  except  the 
Broadway  Surfa<^e  Railroad  Company  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  they  have  not.  o^g 

Q.  You  participated  in  the  debates  that  were  had 
before  the  Board  of  Aldermen  on  the  last  applica- 
tion of  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company 
for  the  consent  of  the  Common  Council  to  the  con- 
struction, maintenance  and  opt^Mtion  of  its  proposed 
railroad,  did  you  not  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  from  those  debates,  the  debates  that 
occurred  before  the  Board  of  Aldermen  on  that  ap- 
plication, that  Mr.  Beaman  has  read  in  several 
of  the  questions  that  he  had  put  to  you  on  the 
stand  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  discussion  resulted,  did  it  not,  in  the 
passage  and  adoption  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
the  resolution  tnat  was  put  in  evidence  at  the  first 
meeting  here?    A.  Yes,  sir.  849 

Q.  And  that  consent  was  granted  on  divers  condi- 
tions that  were  talked  about  and  discussed  by  the 
various  parties  who  appeared  and  debated  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  was  it  not  ?  A. 
I  don't  know  what  conditions  it  was  granted  upon. 

Q.  Did  you  never  read  it  ?  A.  Yes,  but  I  never 
thought  it  passed  on  those  conditions. 

Q.  You  were  discussing  the  matter  and  opposing 
this  railroad  upon  the  assumption  that  it  proposed 
to  exercise  the  franchise  for  which  it  applied  of  con- 
structing and  operating  a  railroad  on  Broadway, 
without  the  payment  of  anything  to  the  city,  were 
vou  not  i  A.  No,  sir ;  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  may  not 
nave  understood  you. 

Q.  You  assumed  that  this  company  was  applying 
for  and  seeking  to  obtain  the  franchise  of  construct- 
ing and  operating  a  railroad  on  Broadway,  between 
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the  Battery  and  Union  Square,  without  paying  any- 
thing for  it,  weren't  you  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  without 
the  other  conditions  that  I  thought  should  be  at- 
tached. 

Q.  You  advocated  before  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
the  construction  of  some  railroad  on  Broadway,  did 
you  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  advocated  and  spoke  before  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  expressing  you  own  ideas  of 
what  the  conditions  should  be  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  a  full  discussion,  lasting  many  days, 

and  after  a  full  hearing  of  yourself  and  the  other 

opponents  of  the  Broadway  Surface  Bailroad  Com- 

any,  the  Railroad  Committee  made  a  report  to  the 

oard  of  Aldermen,  did  it  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
ggj       Q.  And  in  it  they  expressed  their  own  views  as  to 
what  conditions  should  be  imposed,  did  they  not  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  passed  and  adopted  a  resolution  giv- 
ing and  granting  to  this  railroad  company  the 
consent  oi  the  Common  Council  upon  the  conditions 
which  they  affixed  after  hearing  you  and  all  other 
opponents  of  the  road  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  that  among  those 
conditions  was  tne  condition  that  the  Broadway 
Surface  Railroad  Company  from  the  time  its  pro- 

gosed  railroad  should  commence  operations  should 
e  bound  to  pay  into  the  City  Treasury,  in  addition 
to  all  the  percentages  required  by  law,  an  additional 
compensation  of  $40,000  per  year  ?    A.  I  don't  re- 
852  member  that  distinctly. 

Q.  But  are  you  aware  that  that  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  consent  of  the  city  was 
granted  ?  No,  sir  ;  but  I  will  take  it  for  granted  it 
was. 

Q.  Was  any  such  condition  as  that  proposed  to  be 
assumed  by  tne  Broadway  Railroad  that  you  repre- 
sented? A.  They  proposed  to  give  $1,000,000  for 
the  franchise,  and  to  carry  people  to  Kingsbridge, 
with  transfer  tickets  for  five  cents. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  you  understood  it  1  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  the  Broadway  Railroad  Company  ever 
make  or  present  to  the  Cfommon  Council  any  formal 
application  in  writing,  as  required  by  the  Act  of 
1884,  for  the  privilege  of  constructing  and  operating 
a  railroad  on  Broadway  ;  I  mean  as  far  as  vou 
know  ?    A.  I  don't  know  as  they  ever  did  legally. 
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Q.  Among  other  people  to  whom  you  applied  for  853 
consent  and  (if  Mr.  Beaman  don't  object,  or  won't 
object)  from  whom  you  obtained  consents,  or  whose 
signature  you  obtained  to  a  form  of  consent  such  as 
Mr.  Beaman  read  in  one  of  the  questions  put  to  you, 
was  there  a  gentleman  named  Mr.  Silliman,  the 
owner  of  the  property  on  the  southeast  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Wall  Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  personally  see  Mr.  Silliman  1  A.  1 
did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  personally  procure  his  consent  for 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  on  Broadway  ?  A.  I 
did. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  your  preference  in  favor  of  a 
cable  road,  Mr.  Fuller,  is  there  any  doubt  in  your 
mind  that  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  horse  354 
railroad  on  Broadway,  between  the  Battery  and 
Union  Square,  there  to  connect  with  the  existing 
tracks  of  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Rail- 
road Company,  and  carrying  people  over  the  tracks 
of  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Railroad 
Company,  without  change  of  cars,  and  for  a  single 
fare  of  ftve  cents,  between  the  Battery  and  Central 
Park,  would  be  of  immense  public  advantage  ?  A. 
I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Your  views  on  that  subject  are  not  changed  or 
altered  from  the  testimony  you  gave  the  other  day, 
are  they  (    A.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  Harris :  You  still  adhere  to  that 
opinion  i 

The  Witness :  Yes,  sir.  865 

Q.  You  still  believe  that  if  your  favorite,  the 
cable  road,  cannot  acquire  the  right  to  construct  and 
operate  a  railroad  on  Broadway,  a  horse  railroad 
would  be  of  immense  public  advantage  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  but  I  think  a  cable  road  should  be  built. 

Q.  Please  don't  say  anything  except  to  answer  my 
questions ;  j  ou  have  ^ven  to  Mr.  Beaman  your 
views  of  the  cable  question,  and  I  promised  not  to 
say  much  about  that  1    A.  All  right,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  expressed  your  preference  for  a 
cable  road  ?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Let  us  drop  that  right  there ;  assuming  that  no  / 

cable  road  can  oe  secured,  and  assuming  that  no 
gentleman  can  be  found  sufficiently  philanthropic  to 
l)e  willing  to  be  engaged  in  the  operation  of  a  rail- 
road between  the  Battery  and  Kingsbridge,  on  the 
surface,  or  in  the  air,  or  underground,  for  five  cents 
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856  fare,  you  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  if  you  can- 
not acquire  all  that,  that  a  horse  railroad  on  Broad- 
way, even  terminating  at  Union  Square,  would  beef 
great  advantage  to  the  public  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Fuller,  won't  you  tell  me  what  your  opin- 
ion is  on  the  vsubject  as  to  whether  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway,  with 
ti-acks  occupying,  together,  say  fifteen  feet  of  space 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  railroad  cars  suffi- 
cient in  number  to  accommodate  the  ordinary  traffic 
on  Broadway  run  on  those  rails,  would  of  would 
not  that  railroad,  in  your  opinion,  tend  to  relieve  or 
alleviate  the  obstructions  oi  Broadway  rather  than 
to  increase  such  obstructions  and  bloclcades  ?  A.  I 
think  that  it  would. 

857  ^'  ^^^^^'  t  y ou  please  gi  ve  the  Comm  issioners— y on 
are  an  affluent  man,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you 
give  the  Commissioners,  in  your  own  language,  your 
reasons  for  the  opinion  that  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  street  railroad  in  the  manner  I  have 
described,  in  the  centre  of  Broadway,  between  Union 
Square  and  the  Battery,  would  relieve  Broadway  of 
any  existing  obstructions  and  liability  to  blockade  i 
A.  Well,  I  think  the  travel  on  a  street  is  much 
easier,  less  obstructed  by  cars  [than  by  stages,  from 
the  fact  that  you  always  know  where  a  car  is  going, 
and  you  never  know  where  a  stage  is  going. 

Q.  That  is  ''one  of  the  things  no  fellow  can  find 
out"?  A.  That  is  one  of  the  things  nobody  can 
tell ;  I  have  driven  in  Broadway  a  great  deal,  and  I 

858  have  driven  aside  of  the  cars  ;  you  can  drive  right 
along  the  side  of  a  car,  and  you  know  that  they  li^ill 
keep  in  their  place  and  that  if  the  space  is'  wide 
enough,  you  can  pass  through,  and  they  won' t  turn 
ahead  of  you  ;  but  with  the  stages,  they  will  some- 
times turn  and  head  you  off  and  put  you  in  a  comer; 
another  thing,  a  surface  road  will  take  a  great  many 
more  passengers  than  a  stage  and  they  make  a  great 
deal  less  noise  than  a  stage,  and  as  a  rule  men  driv- 
ing trucks,  or  driving  coaches,  or  driving  private 
carriages,  will  give  a  car  the  riffht  of  way,  and  they 
know  just  where  to  turn  their  horses  out,  and  what 
calculations  to  make  to  avoid  them  ;  but  you  never 
can  tell  where  a  stage  is  going  ;  before  you  know  it 
their  ])ole  comes  into  your  rear  or  your  front,  or 
somewhere  else  ;  and  I  never  drove  in  Broadway  but 
what  I  had  a  pain  in  m  v  side  when  1  heard  a  sta^ 
coming,  and  I  consider  tnat  cars  on  Broadway  would 
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drive  the  stages  off ;  and  the  stages  are  a  great  pub-  869 
lie  nuisance,  not  only  to  those  who  ride  in  them  but 
to  those  who  own  property  along  the  line  where  they 
run,  and  should  have  oeen  abolished  long  ago  out  of 
consideration  for  the  property-owners  and  for  the 
riding  public ;  and  we  have  now  only  three  lines  of 
stages  on  Broadway,  and  they  probably  carry  from 
12  to  15  or  18,000  passengers  a  day,  and  here  there 
are  nearly  a  million  of  people  ridmg  on  the  avenues 
and  Broadway  is  not  blocked  near  as  much  as  it  was 
20  or  25  years  ago,  when  there  were  6  to  800  stages 
running  in  from  every  direction  of  the  island  into 
Broadway ;  and  along  the  routes  where  the  stages 
ran,  Eighth  Avenue,  Bleecker  Street,  &c.,  they  have 
taken  off  the  stages  and  substituted  cars,  and  it 
should  have  been  done  on  Broadway  25  years  ago ;  860 
but  it  is  not  too  late  to  do  it  now. 

Q.  Mr.  Puller,  then  your  opinion  in  respect  to  the 
liability  or  the  lessened  liability  of  blockades  in 
Broadway,  is  not  only  a  mere  opinion  but  is  the 
result  of  your  experience  as  a  citizen  of  New  York, 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  stages  that  used  to  run 
there  twenty  years  ago  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  go  into  that  a  little  more  particu- 
larly; twenty  years  ago  blockades  frequently  ex- 
isted in  the  vicmity  of  the  City  Hall,  and  below  that 
for  hours  at  a  time,  did  they  not  i  A.  Well,  I 
won't  say  hours ;  but  frequently  and  very  annoy- 
ing. 

Q.  At  that  time  there  was  what  was  known  as  the 
Consolidated    Stage  Company,   operating   a   great  ^61 
many  stages  in  Broadway,  was  there  not  (    A.   Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  line  of  stages  iTinning  through 
Bleecker  Street,  and  that  you  have  referred  to  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

'  Q.  That  was  called  the  Knickerbocker  Line,  was  it 
not^    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  line  of  stages  running  through 
Amity  Sti*eet,  wasn't  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  line  of  stages  known  as  the  Red  Bird  Line  1 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  any  other  lines  of  stages  that 
were  then  running,  and  that  have  ceased  ?  A.  Kipp 
&  Brown's  Line,  Ninth  Avenue,  Dry  Dock,  East 
Broadway,  Fourth  Avenue— there  were  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  lines. 

Q.  All  those  stages,  except  the  three  lines  now  in 
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862  operation,  disappeared  by  the  year  1864,  when  the 
Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Railroad,  the 
Bleecker  Street  Eailroad  and  the  Dry  Dock  and 
East  Broadway  Railroad  were  built  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
and  the  Eighth  Avenue  and  other  avenues ;  the 
stages  disappeared  just  as  rapidly  as  they  built  the 
railroads. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  stage  companies  have  not 
been  able  to  compete  with  the  street  car  lines  on  the 
same  streets  i    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect 
of  constructing  a  railroad  on  Broadway  at  the  pres- 
ent time  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  withdrawal  of  those  stages,  caused  by 
the  competition  of  the  street  cars  would  facilitate 
gg3   travel  instead  of  increasing  the  obstructions?    A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  giving  your  opioion  to  Mr.  Beaman  in  re- 
spect to  the  feasibility  of  the  construction  and 
operation  of  this  proposed  railroad  on  Broadway, 
did  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  pro- 
poses to  connect  at  Fourteenth  Street  with  the  ex- 
isting Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Railroads 
A.  iNo,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  be  an  improvement  over 
any  road  that  stopped  at  Fourteenth  Street,  do  you 
not^    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  railroad  company  that  will  undertake 
to  carry  passengers  in  one  car,  and  for  one  fare,  from 
the  Battery  to  Central  Fark,  would  be  mote  of  a  pub- 
864  lie  benefactor  than  a  railroad  company  which,  in  the 
classical  language  of  somebody,  read  to  you  by  Mr. 
Beaman  from  the  discussion  before  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  should  dump  its  passengers  at  Union 
Square  t  A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  Greorge  Bliss'  lan- 
guage. 

Q.  Was  that  George  Bliss  i    A.  Yes,  sii. 

Q.  I  thought  he  was  reading  your  language  {  A. 
No,  sir ;  that  was  Geor^  Bliss'  language. 

Q.  That  was  plagiarism,  then,  was  it?  A.  No, 
sir ;  they  objected  to  it,  and  I  stated  it  was  his  own 
language,  and  I  repeated  it. 

Q.  You  are  in  doubt,  now,  Mr.  Fuller,  whether 
you  are  a  stockholder  in  the  cable  road,  or  not  i  A. 
Well,  I  don't  wish  to  go  into  any  particulars  ;  there 
is  a  little  misunderstanding. 

Q.  You  thought  you  were  when  you  were  exam- 
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ined  before,  and  now  it  is  rather  dubious  ?  A.  Well,   865 
it  is  not  adjusted  fully. 

Q.  Mr.  Fuller,  have  you  had  any  practical  expe- 
rience in  the  operation  of  a  cable  road  ?  A.  I  have 
ridden  on  them  and  examined  them  carefully. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  spend  at  Chicago  in  exam- 
ining the  operations  of  that  cable  road  i  A.  I  rode 
over  every  loot  of  the  road,  and  went  through  all 
the  machme  shops,  and  went  under  ground  and  ex- 
amined the  cables  and  machines. 

Q.  I  asked  how  long  you  were  in  Chicago  ?  A. 
One  day  on  the  road. 

Q.  One  day?    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  most  of  the  day. 

Q,  So  that  all  your  information  respecting  the 
practical  operation  of  a  cable  road  was  acquir^  bv 
one  day's  examination  and  observation  of  the  rail-  ggg 
road  at  Chicago  ?    A.  And  I  have  information  from 
the  engineer  and  others. 

Q.  You  ^t  all  that  in  one  day  ?  A.  My  prac- 
tical expenence  was  confined  in  the  riding  on  the 
road  and  observation,  to  one  day. 

Q.  flow  many  times  did  the  cable  break  that 
davJ    A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Then  you  were  on  one  of  their  lucky  days  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  one  day. 

Q.  One  of  their  lucky  days,  when  the  cable 
didn't  break?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  the  cable 
breaks  very  often. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  it  does  sometimes  break, 
and  the  entire  operation  of  the  road  is  suspended 
for  a  week  at  a  time  ?    A.  Oh,  no,  sir.  867 

Q.  They  didn't  tell  you  about  that  during  your 
examination?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  that  is 
the  fact. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sub-struct- 
ures beneath  Broadway  <    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John  C. 
Campbell,  the  Civil  Engineer,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  here  the 
other  day,  in  respect  to  the  pipes  and  sewers  and 
teleOTaph  wires,  and  various  other  things  under- 
neath the  surface  of  Broadway  (  A.  No,  sir ;  I 
don't  care  anything  about  that ;  I  know  the  cable 
road  would  not  interfere  with  any  of  those. 

Q.  Oh,  of  course  not ;  this  railroad  up  in  Tenth 
Avenue,  which  is  being  constructed  ;  the  cable  road 
—you  have  observed  the  construction  of  that,  have 
you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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868  Q,  Do  you  remember  about  what  the  dimensions 
of  the  excavations  that  were  made  in  Tenth  Avenue 
for  the  purposes  of  a  cable  road  were  if  A.  About 
three  feet  deep. 

Q.  That  is  only  one  dimension?  A.  Well,  the 
width  is  the  ordinary  width — about  four  foot  eight 

Q.  Four  feet  ei^ht  ?    A.  About  that. 

Q.  Pour  feet  eight  wide  and  three  feet  deep^ 
Wasn'  t  it  four  feet  deep  'i  A.  It  may  have  been  a 
little  over  three. 

Q.  And  there  were  two  of  those  excavations,  were 
there  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  anv  other  way  of  building 
a  cable  railroad  than  by  making  such  excavations, 
do  you  ?  A.  No,  sir. 
8g9  Q.  You  have  said  somethingabout  Jacob  Sharp's 
spavined  knee-sprung  and  ring-boned  horses;  do 
vou  reallv  know  that  he  has  got  any  spavined 
norses  ?  A.  I  know  he  has  had  them  ;  I  don't  know 
but  that  he  has  sold  them  since. 

Q.  Ddfes  any  opposition  you  have  to  a  horse  rail- 
road on  Broadway  spring  from  the  fact  that  you 
think  that  that  railroad  is  going  to  be  operated 
with  spavined  horses?  A.  They  necessarily  use 
ordiuary  horses  on  railroads. 

Q.  Just  answer  my  question ;  my  question  is, 
does  your  oppositiou,  so  far  as  you  nave  got  any 
opposition,  to  the  operation  of  a  horse  railroad  on 
Broadway,  spring  from  the  idea  that  they  are  going 
to  run  it  with  spavined  horses  ?  A.  Not  absolutely. 
870  Q.  If  they  were  going  to  run  it  with  good  hors€«, 
would  tftat  improve  your  idea  of  it  i    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Those  are  the  kind  of  horses  we  are  going  to 
use,  Mr.  Fuller.     A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  You  have  stated,  Mr.  Fuller,  that  you  were  in- 
correctly reported  in  the  arguments  and  sx)eeches, 
that  you  made  before  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and 
you  referred  particularly  to  a  mistake  of  the  sten- 
ographer, in  reference  to  what  you  said  concerning 
the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Hawes  before  the  Board  of 
Alderman^    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  Mr.  Hawes  to  whom  you  referred, 
the  gentleman  who  was  called  here  as  a  witness  a 
few  days  ago  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  his  speech  before  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  did  you  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  instead  of  being  in  antagonism  with  him 
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you  say  now  that  you  endorse  what  he  said  there  ?  871 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  his  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mission here  ?    A.  No,  I  did  not ;  not  all  of  it. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  did  hear  his  testimony  before 
the  Commissioners  at  the  present  session  of  the  Com- 
missioners, do  you  endorse  his  testimony  on  that 
subject  i  A.  I  don' t  think  I  heard  any  of  his  testi- 
mony here  ;  I  may  have  heard  some  ;  but  if  I  un- 
derstood his  testimony  correctly  he  said  nothing 
about  any  particular  road ;  he  simply  said  he 
believed  in  a  road  on  Broadway ;  so  do  I. 

By  Mr.  Beeman : 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  horses  that  you  have  spoken 
of,  you  have  supposed  that  they  would  be  the  same  872 
kind  of  horses  on  the  Broadway  road  below  Four- 
teenth street  that  are  now  on  the  Broadway  road 
above  Fourteenth  Street — on  the  Broadway  and  Sev- 
enth Avenue  road  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  same  general  character,  and  of  the  same 
characteristics  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  about  Broadway,  and  the 
benefit  that  Broadway  has  received  so  far  as  its  be- 
ing crowded  is  concerned,  by  the  fact  that  stages 
have  been  taken  oflf  within  the  last  twenty  years  \ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  the  travel  that  formerly 
went  on  those  stages  \  A.  It  goes  oflf  on  the  side 
streets. 

Q.  In  the  horse-cars  and  in  the  elevated  roads  ?  A.   ^'^^ 
Yes,  sir ;  Eighth  Avenue,  University  Place,  Seventh 
Avenue,  Third  Avenue,  Fourth  Avenue — on  those 
railroads. 

Q.  The  whole  eflfect,  then,  of  the  building  of  those 
railroads  and  the  running  of  those  horse-cars  has 
been  to  take  away  througn  travel  from  Broadway  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  has  taken  the  life-blood  out 
of  Broadway. 

Q.  But  the  travel  has  gone,  and  you  have  an  idea 
that  it  will  still  be  on  those  streets  even  to  some  ex- 
tent, even  if  we  have  a  road  on  Broadway  i  A.  I 
think  the  travel  over  Broadway  would  be  four-fold 
if  we  had  cars  on  Broadway. 

Q.  Your  opinion,  then,  is  that  the  putting  of 
horse-cars  on  Broadway  will  four-fold  tne  present 
travel  on  Broadway  between  the  Battery  and  Four- 
teenth street  J    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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^^  Q.  Do  you  mean  that  there  will  be  four  times  as 
many  passengers  riding  in  the  cars  as  are  riding  in 
the  omnibuses  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  it  increase  the  foot-travel  on  Broadway  ; 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  then,  Broadway,  so  fas  as 
people  going  up  and  down  are  concerned,  will  be 
much  fuller  after  there  are  liorse-cars  on  Broadway 
than  there  are  now  t  A.  Yes,  sir ;  or  any  cars— a 
surface  road  on  Broadway. 

Q.  But  a  railroad  on  Broadway  of  any  kind  ^ill 
bring  more  foot-passengers  to  Broadway  and  will 
quadruple  the  number  of  passengers  traveling  in  the 
cars?    A.  Yes^  sir.  ^ 

Q.  And  it  will  take  those  people  from  the  other 
875  lines  of  travel  ?  A.  Not  necessarily ;  people  would 
ride  up  Broadway  and  ride  on  the  elevated  trains, 
just  the  same,  for  instance,  as  if  I  came  down  in  an 
elevated  train  in  the  morning,  and  I  wanted  to  go 
up  Broadway  to  transact  some  business,  I  should  go 
on  a  Broadway  railroad  instead  of  a  railroad  on  a 
side  street,  and  as  you  increase  the  facilities  for  car- 
riage you  increase  the  facilities  for  riding,  of  course. 

Q.  And  Broadway,  then,  would  have  more  passen- 
gers— would  get  that  particular  passenger  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  railroad  on  one  of  the  side  streets  ?  A. 
If o.  sir ;  not  necessarily. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  way  that  you  can  so 
up  Broadway  and  in  one  of  the  side  streets  at  the 
^     same  time  ?    A.  We  should  go  up  Broadway  instead 
°'"  of  taking  the  side  street  road  :  go  direct. 

Q.  And  the  side  street  would  lose  that  passenger, 
if  that  was  any  advantage  to  the  side  street  (  A.  If 
I  wanted  to  go  up  Broadway  on  certain  business  of 
course  I  should  go  on  a  Broadway  road  instead  of 
taking  a  side  street  road  or  an  elevated  road. 

Q.  Now,  how  do  parties  that  have  business  upon 
Broadway,  between  Fourteenth  Street  and  the  ^t- 
tery,  now  go  up  and  down  'i  A.  Well,  mostly  by  the 
surface  cars  and  by  the  elevated  roads. 

Q.  That  is,  even  if  they  go  as  short  a  distance  as 
from  say  Wall  Street  to  Fourteenth  Street,  they 
would  take  the  elevated  road  rather  than  an  omni- 
bus?   A.  Usually. 

Q.  And  they  would  take  the  horse-car  rather  than 
the  omnibuses  ?  A.  Usually  the  elevated  roads ;  de- 
pends upon  where  they  wanted  to  go  ;  if  they  want- 
ed to  get  out  at  Union  Square  they  would  take  the 
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horse-cars ;  depends  upon  where  they  wanted  to  go.   877 

Q.  Thoagh  you  wei-e  goin^  no  further  up  than 
Fourteenth  Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  the  elevated  roads  take  you,  say  you 
were  at  Wall  Street,  to  Fourteenth  Street  and  Broad- 
way quicker  than  an  omnibus  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

0.  How  much  quicker  ?  Well,  I  have  never  taken 
the  time,  but  I  should  judge  probably  from  five  to 
eight  to  ten  minutes ;  depends  upon  whether  the 
stage  is  blocked  ;  sometimes  they  are  blocked  and 
sometimes  they  drive  slower ;  I  have  got  out  of  a 
stage  and  have  walked  five  or  six  or  eight  or  ten 
blocks,  when  I  was  in  a  hurry. 

Q.  And  then  you  would  beat  the  stage  ?  A.  Beat 
the  stage,  yes. 

Q.  But  you  are  sure  that  you  can  go  to  Pour-  qjq 
teenth  Street,  say  from  Wall  Street,  quicker  bv  the 
Elevated  road,  even  though  you  have  to  walk  to 
the  station  that  you  get  in  and  walk  from  the  sta- 
tion where  you  get  out  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  I  was  in  a 
hurry  to  go  to  Fourteenth  Street  and  Broadway, 
and  want^  to  be  there  exactly  at  such  a  time,  I 
should  never  take  the  stages,  out  would  take  the 
elevated  cars. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  right  where  we  are  now  and 
wanted  to  get  a  public  conveyance,  outside  of  a  cab, 
in  the  busy  time  of  day,  to  go  to  the  corner  of  Fonr- 
teenth  Street  and  Broadway,  which  way  would  you 
go  ?  A.  Well,  if  I  was  in  a  hurry,  I  should  take 
the  Elevated  road ;  if  I  had  plenty  of  time  I  might 
go  into  a  stage.  879 

Q.  Would  the  stage  be  slower  than  the  Fourth 
Avenue  road,  do  you  think  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  he  slower  than  the  Third  Avenue 
road  ?  A.  Well,  I  should  not  go  by  the  Third  Av- 
enue road  ;    it  takes  me  too  far  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  The  Elevated  road  on  Third  Avenue — how 
would  that  be  ^  A.  The  stage  would  be  slower  than 
the  Third  Avenue  road  if  I  took  it  here  at  the  City 
Hall. 

Q.  It  would  be  slower  than  that  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  be  slower  than  what  is  known  as  the 
Broadway  road  going  up  University  Place  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  please  mention  those  different  convey- 
ances in  the  order  of  which  you  consider  their  rela- 
tive speed  for  going  from  here  to  the  comer  of  Four- 
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^^  teenth  Street  and  Broadway*    A.  Well,  the  Ele- 
vated Railroads. 

Q.  Third  Avenue  first  I  A.  Well,  Third  or  Sixth 
Avenue ;  I  don't  think  there  is  much  difference. 

Q.  What  is  the  nexti  A.  Well,  then  I  should 
take  the  Broadway  and  University  Place  cars  right 
here  ;  but  that  is  dangerous,  for  sometimes  they  are 
blocked  in  Church  Street,  and  keep  you  five  or  six 
minutes. 

Q.  What  next  t  A.  A  stage  is  the  last  I  would 
take. 

Q.  What  would  you  take  before  ?  A.  The  Sixth 
Avenue  cars. 

Q.  Rather  than  the  Fourth  Avenue  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  ?    A.  If  I  was  over  on  that  side. 

pgl       Q.  Suppose  you  were  right  where  we  are  i    A. 

Well,  I  should  take  the  Fourth  Avenue  cars. 

Q.  Then  you  would  take  the  stage  the  last  of  all  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  take  first  of  all  the  Elevated 
roads — either  of  them  'i    A.  Yes,  six. 

Q.  And  then  you  would  take  these  different  lines 
of  horse-cars — wherever  you  happened  to  be  i  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  there  was  a  horse  railroad  up  Broad- 
way, you  think  that  would  go  quicker  than  either 
of  the  other  lines  of  railroad  (    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  quicker  than  the  omnibuses?  A,  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  day  would  most  of  the 
883   travel  be  carried,  in  your  judgment,  on  this  Broad- 
way road  i    A.  Morning  and  evening  always. 

Q.  That  is  at  what  time  1  A.  Well,  between  7 
and  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  5  and  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening. 

Q.  W^hom  would  it  be  used  by  ?  A.  Well,  all 
classes  of  people. 

Q.  People  going  to  their  homes  or  going  to  their 
business  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  be  used  by  people  living  east  of  Fifth 
Avenue  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Wouldn't  they  prefer  the  Elevated  roads? 

A.  That  would  depend  upon  whether  they  were  in 

a  hurry ;  most  people  would  like  to  go  through 

Broadway  if  they  could  go  conveniently  and  com- 

^  fortably,  if  they  were  not  in  a  hurry  ;  they  would 

"  always  prefer  Broadway  if  they  were  not  in  a  hurry ; 
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if  they  were  in  a  hurry  they  would  take  the  most  883 
expeditious  route. 

Q.  Then  the  tendency  of  this  road  would  be  to 
bring  i)eople  to  Broadway  in  those  early  morning 
hours  and  in  those  night  hours  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  people  from  Harlem 
would  go  in  any  way  to  Fifty -nintn  Street  and  come 
down  on  this  road,  do  you  ?  A.  Sometimes,  if  they 
had  business  on  Broadway,  they  would  do  just  that 
thing. 

Q.  Rather  than  come  down  the  Third  Avenue 
road  J  A.  Yes,  sir;  ride  rifeht  to  the  door,  if  it 
was  a  stormy  morning. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  daytime,  say  from  10  to  4  o'clock, 
would  there  be  much  use  of  this  horse  railroad  ?    A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  would  carry  four  times  as  gg^ 
many  passengers,  ana  bring  those  passengers  on 
Broadway. 

Q.  Where  would  those  i)eople  be  going?  A. 
Shopping. 

Q.  Along  Broadway — short  riders?  A.  They 
would  be  going  up  and  down  Broadway,  and  going 
to  and  from  their  business. 

Q.  But  mostly  short  riders  at  that  time  of  day  t 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  explained  that  the  number  of  stages 
on  Broadway  has  diminished  within  the  last  twenty 
years ;  hasn't  the  amount  of  other  travel  on  Broad- 
way increased  in  the  last  twenty  years?  A.  No, 
sir';  I  don't  think  so;  there  isn't  the  crowd  on 
Broadway  any  time  of  day,  or  any  season  of  year,  885 
now,  that  there  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  from 
Chambers  Street  to  the  Battery. 

Q.  Not  in  vehicles  ?    A.  No,  sir ;  don't  begin. 

Q.  Not  so  much  trucking?  A.  Not  so  much  of 
anything. 

Q.  And  any  opinion  that  you  have  given  with 
reference  to  a  road  on  Broadway  is  based  on  that 
as  a  fact  i    A.  Yes,  sir ;  actual  observation. 

Q.  And  you  form  your  opinion  on  such  a  belief 
in  the  facts  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent,  in  your  judgment,  has  the 
travel  of  vehicles  on  Broaaway  diminished  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  outside  of  omnibuses?  A. 
Well,  I  don't  think  there  are — I  have  often  re- 
marked it  that  I  don't  think  there  are  as  many  by 
thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  as  there  was  twenty-five 
years  ago. 


Q.  That  is,  you  think  there  is  only  from  sixty  to 
seventy  per  cent,  aa  much  travel  on  Broadway  now 
aa  there  used  to  be  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  way  from  the  Battery  to  Fourteenth 
Street !    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Do  you  think  putting  a  horse-car  line  on  thete 
would  bring  that  travel  back  {  A.  I  think  it  would 
bring  a  great  deal  of  it  back. 

Q.  This  heavy  trucking?  A.  No,  air;  I  don't 
think  that;  as  a  rule  truckmen  prefer  going  on 
Broadway  the  same  as 

Q.  We  seem  to  have  misunderstood  each  other; 
I  have  been  inquiring  about  travel  on  Broadway  as 
far  as  it  consisted  of  wagons  and  trucks,  and  I 
understood  you  to  say  that,  in  your  opinion,  there 


807  ^^  '^^h'  si't^ty  to  seventy  per  cent,  as  mach  truck- 
ing and  wagon  travel  on  Broadway  now  as  '''"" 
Qsed  to  be  ;  that  is  right,  is  it ;    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  I  want  to  Know  if,  in  your  opinion,  the 

Eatting  of  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway  would 
ring  that  travel  back  I    A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  would  bring  it  back! 
A.  No,  sir  ;  not  so  much  as  to  trucking. 

Q.  Would  it  drive  it  away,  in  your  judgment ; 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  wouldn't  bring  it  back  i  A.  Truckmen. 
as  a  rule,  prefer  keeping  in  a  street  where  there  is 
the  least  crowd,  on  account  of  their  load  stopping 
and  starting,  and  where  they  can  have  a  straight 
tine,  and  I  have  found  trackmen,  as  a  rule,  ezcel- 
8S8  lent  drivers,  preferring  to  take  a  railroad  track,  if 
they  could  have  a  good  one,  because  their  loads 
would  haul  much  easier ;  but  Broadway  is  a  little 
elevated,  and  they  have  to  drive  up  hiU  on  each 
side,  and  unless  a  truckman  is  compelled  to  drive 
up  Broadway  he  will  keep  along  on  the  east  side 
ht;re  (indicating)  and  on  the  west  side. 

Q.  You  don't  agree  with  the  testimony  of  some 
of  these  other  witnesses  J  A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not ; 
we  had  eight  or  ten  trucks  for  twenty-five  years  in 
the  sugar  business,  and  we  always  ordered  our 
truckmen  to  keep  out  of  Broadway. 

Q.  Because  there  was  more  travel  there  i  A.  Be- 
cause they  wouldn't  have  to  stop  and  start,  and 
w«re  likely  to  damage  people. 

Q.  How  i  A.  Running  into  them;  very  frequently 
wo  had  to  pay  damage  for  running  into  people- 
tight  carnages,  coaches,  &c. 
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Q.  And  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  paying  dam-  889 
ages,  you  told  them  to  keep  out  ?    A.  Well,  it  was 
harder  for  the  horses  on  account  of  so  many  obstruc- 
tions ;  that  was  from  1857  to  1876. 

Q.  If  you  were  in  the  sugar  business  now,  you 
would  keep  your  trucks  out  of  Broadway  ?  A.  Y  es, 
sir. 

Q.  For  the  same  reasons  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  obstructions  1  A.  Not  be- 
cause of  so  many  obstructions  alone  ;  West  Broad- 
way is  far  better,  and  South  Fifth  Avenue  is  better 
than  Broadway  in  every  respect. 

Q.  But  after  you  get  below  Chambers  Street? 
A.  Then  right  under  the  elevated  railroad  in  Church 
Street;  I  find  some  truckmen  that  prefer  to  go 
under  the  elevated  road,  because  in  Winter  time  it  gg^ 
is  somewhat  protected,  and  in  Summer  it  is  shady. 

Q.  How  about  the  other  side  of  Broadway  ?  A. 
Carriages  get  right  into  the  Third  Avenue  tracks — 
wise  dnvers — ^and  follow  a  car  right  along. 

Q.  And  after  thev  get  beyond  that  wh  3re  do  they 
go?    A.  Beyond  where? 

Q.  Beyond  here  ?  A.  All  the  way  to  Harlem  you 
can  go. 

Q.  Down  town  I  mean  ?  A.  Well,  Nassau  Street 
or  William  Street. 

Q.  Are  those  streets  that  are  crowded  ?  A.  Not 
80  much  as  Broadway,  and  more  direct  too. 

Q.  Then  Broadway  is  more  crowded  than  any  of 
these  side  streets  ?    A.  Usually. 

Q.  What    part   of   Broadway    is   usually   most  891 
crowded  ?    A.  At  what  time  'i 

Q.  What  part  of  Broadway  ?  A.  From  the  Astor 
House  to  Cortlandt  Street. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  day  ?  A.  Well,  momine 
and  evening ;  in  fact,  all  day  ;  if  there  is  any  crowd 
it  is  generally  on  the  comer  of  Fulton  Street  and 
Broadway,  and  the  stages  make  most  of  that. 

Q.  Are  there  more  stages  there  than  there  J^re 
other  vehicles '(  A.  No ;  but  they  drive  right  up 
into  Broadway  and  right  across  Broadway,  and  they 
take  up  the  whole  room. 

Q.  Your  idea  evidently  is  they  are  trying  to 
obstruct  traveU  A.  They  are  a  nuisance,  neces- 
sarily. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  do  it  on  purpose  1  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  part  of  the  condition  of  being  a  stage  ? 


*  A.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  cut  their 
pole  off  two  or  three  feet  which  runs  out  in  front  of 
the  horses. 

Q.  But  whatever  Inconveniences  there  exists  in  a 
stage,  you  do  not  put  it  on  the  drivers  at  all  i  A. 
Wdl,  sometimes  the  drivers  are  very  stubborn  ajnd 
ugly,  and  obstruct  the  street  unnecessarily. 

Q.  Yon  have  said,  in  effect,  that  a  railroad  on 
Broadway  would  help  the  valae  of  property  all  the 
way  up  town  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  saleable  value  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  the  rental  valae  ^    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  increased  the  value  of  the  tenants  who  had 
leases  along  the  street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Increased  their  property  i    A.  Yes,  air. 
)      Q.  Increased  the  value  of  the  security  that  was  on 
niortrage  'i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Increased  the  value  of  property  above  Pour- 
tt-enth  Street  on  Broadway  I    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  up  ;  A.  Well,  of  course  the  further 
uj)  the  less  it  would  help  it ;  but  if  they  ran  cars  up 
Broadway  to  connect  with  Fourteenth  Street — a  con- 
tinuous track  right  up  Broadway,  it  would  take  a 
great  many  people  up  to  Fourteenth  Street  and 
Broadway  that  don't  go  that  way  now. 

Q.  Would  it  increase  the  value  of  property  up 
iibove  Thirty-fourth  Street  on  Broadway  ?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  think  it  would  necessarily, 

Q.  Would  it  above  Twenty-third  (  A.  It  might 
:tlTect  it  as  far  up  as  that,  because  they  would  have 
the  passengers  riKht  from  the  Broadway  cars. 

Q.  Anythinjr  that  takes  passengers  by  a  place,  as 
i  understand  you,  helps  the  value  of  property  i  Yes, 
.-iir ;  the  easier  of  access  you  make  property  tke  more 
valuable  it  is. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  way  in  which  you  think  it 
^vould  help  all  these  kinds  of  property,  by  making 
it  easier  of  access!  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  reason! 
tiiuke  this  statement  is  that  I  have  have  had  actual 
iHinversations  with  many  parties  renting  property  on 
BixMidway,  and  they  told  me  that  if  the  omiers  of 
property  did  not  give  their  consent  to  a  railroad  on 
uioadway  they  would  not  i-enew  their  leases  because 
Ihey  felt  their  property  was  running  down. 

Q.  Whei-e  Here  those  people  (  A.  One  was  a  targe 
:*ilver  manufacturer  up  in  Bond  Street,  and  tbe 
I>roperty  is  owned  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bodine, 
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and  he  didn'  t  give  his  consent,  and  the  tenant  told  895 
him  he  wouldn't  renew  his  lease. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  made  certain  prop- 
ositions, or  certain  statements  to  the  parties  of  whom 
you  got  consents  i  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  a  cable  road  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  stated  that  you  would  not  have 
obtained  them  if  you  had  not  given  them  an 
assurance— if  you  had  not  told  them  what  kind  of  a 
road  you  were  going  to  build  ;  why  was  that  ?  A. 
Well,  they  preferred  the  cable  road  or  electric  motor. 

Q.  And  didn't  want  anv  horse  road  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  said,  on  being  questioned  with  ref- 
erence to  certain  conditions  to  the  grant  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  that  you  didn't  think  those  were 
the  conditions  on  which  it  was  granted ;  what  did  you  ggg 
mean  by  that?  A.  Well,  I  didn't  remember  the 
$40,000  yearly  consideration. 

Q.  No ;  but  before  them  you  referred  to  various 
conditions  which  you  thought  should  be  attached  to 
the  consent  i  A.  Yes,  I  didn'  t  believe  in  granting 
to  any  corporation  the  right  to  build  a  road  on 
Broadway  without  the  conaition  of  carrying  passen- 
ger to  tne  Harlem  River  and  Kingsbridge,  and 
giving  them  transfer  tickets. 

Q.  The  cable  road,  or  the  Broad wav  Railroad  Com- 
pany, was  willing  to  comply  with  those  conditions, 
as  I  understood  you  i    A.  So  they  told  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  action  of  the  Board  of 

Aldermen  was  after  a  veto  by  the  Mayor  ?    A.  Yes, 
sir.  ^    .  ^  '897 

Q.  You  were  familiar  with  the  proceedings  by 
which  this  same  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Com- 
pany once  before  got  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  the  originator  of  public  meet- 
ings, or  one  public  meeting,  expressing  the  disap- 
proval of  the  people  in  regard  to  that  action  t  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  all  that  you  could  under  the  honest 
belief  that  in  some  way  or  other  it  was  not  only 
wrong,  but  corrupt  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  think  so  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Scribner: 

Q.  You  didn't  originate  any  public  meeting,  or 
make  any  speeches  against  the  consent  which  was 


898  tinally  granted  by  the  Commoii  Coancil,  did  you; 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  $40,000  resolution  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  do  anything  to  incite  any  poblic 
emotion  against  the  carrying  out  of  that  consent, 
did  you  i    A.  I  have  not  yet. 

Q.  And  don't  mean  to,  do  you^  A.  Well,  Iain 
opposed  to  any  franchise  being  granted  on  Broadway 
unless  the  conditioas  are  attached. 

Q.  Unless  the  conditions  that  you  individually 
proposed  should  be  attached  ?  A.  No,  that  the 
public  demand. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  conditions  that  were  attached 
by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  the  passage  of  the  last 
resolution  ?    A.  No. 
Qon       Q-  Have  you  read  (hose  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  comprehend  altogether 
the  payment  by  this  Company  into  the  City 
Treasury  of  probably  $90,000  to  $1*00,000  a  year?  A. 
I  know  that,  but  that  amounts  to  nothing  compared 
with  what  the  condition  should  be  to  the  pablic. 

Q.  Compared  with  the  conditions  that  you  would 
like  affixed  ?    A.  Y&s,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  understand,  don't  you,  Mr.  Puller, 
that  the  Legislature  has  confided  this  matter  to  the 
Board  of  AJdermen  and  not  to  Mr.  Puller  i  A.  I 
understand  that ;  and  if  the  Board  of  Aldermen 

Mr,  Scrihner:  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Puller,  you  have 
answered  my  question. 

900  By  Mr.  Beaman  : 

Q.  Answer  me  what  yon  were  going  to  tell  Mr. 
Scribner  ?  A.  If  the  Board  of  Aldermen  had  acted 
honestly  and  in  the  public  interest,  they  would  not 
have  granted  any  franchise  to  any  company,  with- 
out the  c^snditions,  when  there  was  a  company  ready 
to  carry  out  the  conditions  that  I  wanted. 

Q.  You  were  not  personally  in  favor  of  the  grant 
that  they  gave  to  the  Broadway  Surface  road?  A. 
No,  sir  ;  I  opposed  it. 

Q.  Are  you  atiU  opposed  to  it  \    (No  response.) 

By  Mr.  Scribner  : 

Q.  All  the  conditions  that  you  would  attach  are 
that  for  a  five  cent  fare  the  company  should  carry 
passengers  up  to  near  Albany  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  road  that  you  say  would  be  willing  to 
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undertake  that  formidable  undertaking  never  made  901 
application  to  the  Common  Council  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Law  of  1884,  for  its  consent?  A. 
Whether  they  have  submitted  it  to  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  or  not,  I  don't  know  ;  I  know  it  was  in 
all  the  papers  and  was  submitted  to  the  Mayor. 

Q.  They  never  put  it  in  any  binding  foi-m  that 
they  were  wiUing  to  carry  passengers  way  up  to- 
wards Albany  or  way  up  towards  Kings  Bridge,  for 
five  cents,  and  transfer  people  all  over  the  city,  did 
they?  A.  I  don't  know ;  strike  out  Albany,  they 
never 

Q.  Kings  Bridge,  that  is  way  up  towards  Albany, 
isn'  t  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  Twenty-third  Street  is  towards 
Albany. 

Q.  Well,  Kings  Bridge  is  pretty  well  up  on  the   9Q2 
way ;  now,  Mr.  Fuller,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
there  was  a  little  practical  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
this  scheme  in  getting  over  tracks  of  other  railroads  ? 
A.  Not  a  particle. 

Q.  You  would  ride  over  their  tracks  ?  A.  Thous- 
and feet. 

Q.  It  would  take  a  good  deal  more  than  a  thous- 
and feet  over  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue 
tracks  to  carry  out  your  scheme  between  Fourteenth 
Street  and  Central  rark?  A.  Don't  propose  to  go 
up  on  that. 

Q.  What  were  you  going  to  do  ;  go  underground  ? 
A.  Broadway  to  Fourteenth  Street,  and  down 
through  Fifteenth  Street,  and  up  Fifth  Avenue. 

Q.  Fifth  Avenue  was  your  route  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  903 
and  Forty-second  Street. 

Q.  That  was  your  scheme  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  would  be 
rather  a  formidable  difficulty  in  inducing  the  other 
street  railroad  companies  in  town  to  accept  your 
transfer  tickets  ?  A.  Not  insurmountable  difficulties. 

Q.  You  didn't  think  they  would  be  insurmount- 
able ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  certainly  your  scheme  would  require  a 
consent  on  the  part  of  all  existing  roads  in  the  city 
to  a<;cept  these  transfer  tickets?  A.  No,  sir;  we 
proposed  to  build  roads  to  carry  the  people  our- 
selves. 

Q.  If  other  roads  would  not  consent,  you  proposed 
to  build  roads  yourselves  ?  A.  We  could  do  that 
under  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission — we  had  roads 
laid  out. 
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904  Q.  Won' t  you  tell  me,  not  only  for  my  private 
and  professional  information,  but  for  the  infonna- 
tion  of  the  Commissioners,  by  what  laws  or  statutes 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  you  would  expect  to 
carry  out  your  scheme?  A.  Under  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission  of  1875  ;  the  routes  have  been 

laid  out  and  the  Courts  have  decided 

Q.  No,  no,  don't  tell  me  that;  I  ask  you  about 
the  statutes ;  I  know  what  the  Courts  have  decid«i ; 
I  don't  want  you  to  inform  me  about  that;  bat  I 
simply  ask  you  under  what  statutes  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  you  expect  to  carry  out  this  philan- 
thropic undertaking!  A.  I  answered  the  Rapid 
Transic  Act  of  1875. 

Q.  Don't  you  understand  that  every  provision  of 
that  kind,  under  which  any  such  scheme  could  be 

Sut  through,  is  rei)ealed  by  the  Act  of  1884  i    A. 
To,  sir. 
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Bj/  Mr.  Beaman  : 

Q.  You  were  l^iug  to  tell  him  something  more 
about  this  Rapid  Iransit  Act?  A.  WeU,  i  don  t 
propose  to  tell  you  lawyers  too  mucli,  because  you 
will  take  advantage  of  me, 

Q.  We  are  all  getting  something  out  of  you : 
what  I  want  to  know — Mr.  Scribner  only  wants  to 
know  the  statute  under  which  you  wanted  to  build 
the  road — I  want  to  know  the  statutes  and  decisions 
under  w^hich  you  were  j^oing  to  build  your  road  \ 

Mr.  Scribner :  Now,  if  you  are  going  to  give  decis- 
ions, just  tell  us  the  title  of  the  case  and  where  we 
can  find  it ;  I  don't  want  you  to  tell  us  what  the  de- 
cision is. 

Mr.  Beaman :  You  understand  there  are  certain 
satutes  and  certain  decisions  which  give  you  that 
right  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Scrihner :  That  is  his  opinion. 

T?i€  Witness:  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  statute  you  refer  to  is  what  is  known 
as  the  Rapit  Transit  Act  of  1874  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
1875,  I  think. 

January  17,  1885. 

Mr.  Ashbel  Green:  I  desire  to  say  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, cm  liehalf  of  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance 
Society,  which  is  the  owner  of  the  block  of  land  on 
the  east  side  of  Broa<lwayy  between  Cedar  and  Pine 
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Streets,  and  of  acoiisiderable  portion  of  the  blocks  907 
on  Piue  and  Cedar  Streets— in  fact  all  of  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  Nassau 
Street— that  the  Society  are  in  favor  of  the  granting 
of  this  api)lication.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  needful 
for  me,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceeding,  to  say  any- 
thing more  than  tbat.  If  it  becomes  necessary  for 
me  to  enter  into  any  discussion,  I  suppose,  with  the 
formal  entrance  of  my  appearance,  I  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  so  to  do, 

CammiHsioner  Harris:   Yes,  sir. 

(Mr.  A.  B.  Miller  appeared  and  stated  that  he  re- 
presented the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
lK)rtation,  and  requested  an  adjournment  for  at  least 
two  weeks  to  give  the  parties  for  whom  he  appeared 
an  opportunity  of  presenting  such  testimony  as  they  ^^8 
saw  fit  to  produce  in  regaril  to  this  matter.) 

Commissioner  Harris:  Any  other  appearances! 

Mr.  Thmnas  P.  Wickes  :  If  your  Honors  please,  I 
ap])ear  to  represent  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Com- 
monalty of  the  City  of  New  York.  I  cannot  say 
what  steps  we  may  hereafter  take,  if  any,  but  I  am 
requested  by  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  to  enter  an  ap- 
|)earauce  and  to  ask  for  such  an  adjournment  as  will 
enable  him  to  consult  tbe  Law  Department  and  take 
such  steps  as  he  may  deem  best,  and  as  we  may  ad- 
vise him  in  this  proceeding.  You  have  doubtles  ob- 
served in  the  morning  papers  the  communication 
addi-essed  by  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  to  the  Law  De- 
partment,  iif  which  he  iisks  us  to  appear — for  what  ^ 
purpose  1  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  will  ask  to 
Lave  my  appearance  noted,  and  ask  a  reasonable 
adjournment. 

Mr.  Scribner :  We  do  not  object,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  any  formal  appearance  from  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel's  otiice,  but  we  shall  object  to  any  ar- 
gument or  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Mayor,  Alder- 
men and  Commonalty  in  opposition  to  the  petition, 
lor  the  reason  tbat  by  Section  3  of  Chapter  252  ot 
the  Laws  of  1884,  under  which  this  Commission  is 
sitting,  it  is  provided  that  "in  any  city  the  Common 
Council  acting  subject  to  the  power  now  possessed 
by  the  Mayor  to  veto  ordinances,  and  in  any  village 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  shall  be  the  local  authorities 
to  give  all  the  consents  required  under  this  Act  in 
respect  of  such  city  or  village."    Under  that  pro- 
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910  vision  of  law,  the  OoramoD  Oouncil  parsed  and 
adopted,  notwithsanding  the  objections  of  his 
Honor,  the  then  Mayor  of  tlie  city,  on  the  fifth  day 
of  December,  1884,  the  resolution  of  the  Gooimon 
Council,  wliich  was  put  in  evidence  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  present  Commission.  That  resolution  was 
passed  subject  to  the  condition  that  an  obligation  of 
acceptance  should  be  executed  by  the  Broadway 
Surface  Railroad  Company  accepting  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  resolution  in  question,  and  like- 
wise subject  to  the  condition  that  a  bond  in  the 
penalty  of  $100,000  should  be  executed  by  the 
Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company,  to  be  ap- 
proval as  to  form  and  suflBciency  of  sureties  by  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.    That  obligation  ot 

^11  acceptance  has  been  executed,  and  the  bomi  has  been 
executed  and  delivered  to  the  Comptroller,  as  re- 
quired by  the  condition.  That  bond  and  obligation 
have  been  put  in  evidence,  and  I  supiK)se  that  dis- 
I)oses  of  the  question  as  far  as  the  city  is  concerned. 
Mr.  Wicker:  I  suppose  such  testimony,  if  any, 
which  may  be  oflfered  hereafter  by  the  city  can  proi>- 
erly  be  objected  to  when  it  is  offered.  All  I  ask 
the  Commissioners  to  do  at  present  is  to  note  our 
appearance  and  grant  us  an  adjournment  for  consul- 
tation. 

Mr.  Cruthrie:  We  would  like  to  have  our  ap- 
pearance  noted  on   behalf  of  the  Adams   Express 

^^  Company  and  the  National  Express  Company — Sew- 

^  ard,  DaCosta  &  Guthrie.  The  Adams  Express  Com- 
pany own  59  and  61  Broadway,  having  a  frontage 
on  Broadway  of  75  feet,  and  684  Broadway,  having 
a  frontage  of  35  feet ;  and  the  National  Express 
Company  own  No.  65  Broadway,  having  a  frontage 
between  35  and  40  feet. 

Thereafter  discussion  took  place  before  the  Com- 
mission by  the  respective  counsel  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  rules  adopt^l  by  the  Court,  after 
which  discussion  the  presiding  Commissioner  stated 
as  follows: 

So  far  as  the  facts  are  concerned,  the  rule  is  clear 
enough.  As  to  that,  the  petitioners  will  present 
their  facts,  and  their  own  exi>ert  testimony,  and  tbe 
opposing  parties  will  present  theirs,  and  then  the 
petitioners  will  have  a  right  to  reply,  the  rule  says, 
to  any  objections.     Well,  "  objections  ^  there  means, 
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of  course,  something  equivalent  to  an  afflrmative  gi3 
defense  on  the  part  of  a  defendant  in  a  Court  of 
Law,  not  tbe  mere  testimony  of  the  opposing  par- 
ties denying  tbe  afflrmative  case  of  the  petitioners. 
Of  course,  that  will  be  open,  as  has  been  suggested, 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Gommissioners,  which  a 
Court  always  has  on  cause  shown.  They  will  have 
a  right  under  such  circumstances  to  let  up  the  rule. 
But  that  is  tbe  rule  that  we  laid  down,  and  that  is 
what  it  n^eans,  as  I  understand  it. 

New  York,  January  20th,  1885.  . 

Mr.  Scribner  :  If  the  Commissioners  please,  I  have 
now  a  certified  copy — that  is,  a  copy  certified  by  the 
Comptroller — of  the  bond  and  obligation  of  accept- 
tance  that  have  been  previously  put  in  evidence.  I  ^^^ 
desire  to  substitute  those  for  the  ones  that  are  now 
on  file. 

Commissioner  Harris :  Very  well. 

Mr.  Scribner :  We  desire  to  put  in  also,  on  behalf 
of  the  iKjtitioner,  an  agreement  dated  the  Ist  day  of 
August,  1884,  made  between  the  Broadway  and 
Seventh  Avenue  liailroad  Company  and  the  Broad- 
way Surface  Railroad  Company.  This  being  an 
original  paper  that  we  would  like  to  keep,  I  will  ask 
to  read  it  and  let  the  stenographer  take  it  down,  so 
that  it  will  appear  on  the  record. 

Commissioner  Harris :  Yes. 

Mr.  Scribner  thereupon  read  said  agreement  as 
follows :  ^^^ 

"  This  Agreement,  made  this  1st  day  of  August,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
four,  between  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue 
KaiIroa<l  Company,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  party 
of  the  first  part,  and  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad 
Company  of  the  City  of  New  York,  party  of  the 
second  part,  witnesseth : 

"That  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  covenants, 
benefits  and  advantages  contemplated,  the  said  par- 
ties have  covenanted  and  agreed,  and  by  these 
presents  do  covenant  and  agree  with  each  other,  as 
follows,  to  wit: 

"  First— The  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall 
use  all  proper  and  reasonable  effort,  and  exert  itself 
to  the  utmost,  to  procure  the  authority  to  lawfully 
construct,  and  when  such  authority  shall  have  been 
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916  procured,  sball  construct,  operate  and  maintain  upon 
the  surface  of  Broadway,  between  Fifteenth  Street 
and  the  Battery,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  a  street 
surface  railroad,  with  double  tracks,  and  such 
switches,  sidings,  turn-outs,  turn-tables  and  suitable 
stands  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenient  work- 
ing thereof. 

^^Second :  From  and  aft«r  the  construction  of  the 
said  railway,  the  party  of  the  first  part  will  permit 
and  allow  the  cars  of  the  party  of  the  second  pa  r 
to  run  over  its  tracks  from  Fitlt^enth  Street  to  the 
.  Central  Park,  and  the  party  of  the  second  part  will 
permit  the  cars  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  to  run 
over  its  tracks  to  the  entire  extent  thereof,  the  com- 
mon right  of  use  being  the  consideration  of  sueli 

^^'  common  enjoyment;  or  if  for  any  reason,  such 
common  use  may  not  be  practicable,  then,  and  in 
that  event,  each  party  hereto  will  permit  any  p;ks- 
senger  upon  its  route,  bearing  a  transfer  ticket  is- 
sued by  the  other  party  hereto,  or  under  its  au- 
thority, to  pass  and  ride,  without  charge,  over  the 
tracks  above  specifled ;  and  each  of  the  parties  here- 
to will  issue  to  every  passenger  desiring  the  same, 
without  charge,  such  a  transfer  ticket  entitling  such 
passenger  to  a  continuous  ride,  without  charge, 
over  the  whole  or  any  part  of  said  route. 

In  witness  whereof j  the  parties  hereto   have  here- 
unto set  their  seals,  and  have  caused  these  presents 

918  ^^  '^^  executed  by  their  several  presidents,  the  day 
and  year  first  above  written. 

(Signed),  J.  W.  Foshay,  President 

(Seal  of  the  B'way  &  7th  Ave.  R.  E.  Co.) 

J.  A.  U[CHm:oxd,   President 

(Seal  of  the  B'way  Surface  R.  R.  Co.) 

Sealed  and  delivered 
in  presence  of 

Henry  A.  Robinson. 

And  the  said  instrument  is  duly   proved  before 

Henby  a.  Robinson, 

Notary  Public. 

Will  you  mark  that  please,  Mr.  Olerk  f 

The  Clerk  :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  N.  B.  Adorns :  Before  these  gentlemen  pro- 
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ceed,  may  I  say  to  the  commissioners  that  Mr.   919 
Scott  Lord  sends  the  following : 

"  Law  Offices  of  Lord,  Lord  &  Eobbrts, 

261  Broadway. 

BEFORE  THE   SUPREME    COURT    COMMIS- 
SIONERS. 


In  the  Matter 

of 
The  Application  of  The  Broad- 
way Surface  Railroad  Com- 
pany, to  lay  its  road  in    Broad- 
way. 

• 

1  dpiKjar  in  behalf  of  the  Broadway,   Lexington   920 
and  Fifth  Avenue  Railroad  Company,  in  opposition 
to  the  said  application. 

Scott  Lord, 

Of  Counsel.^ 

Byran  G.  McSwyny,  called  as  a  witness  on  the 
part  of  the  petitioner,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

By  Mr,  Scribner  : 

Q.  Mr.  McSwyny,  where  do  you  reside  ?  A.  497 
Pearl  Street. 

Q.  In  this  city  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  business  do  you  follow!  A.  The 
boot  and  shoe  business.  921 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  business 
in  the  City  of  New  York  f    A.  Nineteen  years. 

Q.  Where  is  your  preseut  place  of  business?  A. 
240  Broadway. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  at  No.  240  Broad- 
way f    A.  Three  years,  about. 

Q.  No.  240  Broadway  is  just  opposite  the  City 
Hall,  here,  is  it  not  f  A.  Right  opposite  Mail  Street. 

Q.  Right  opposite  Mail' Street?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
is  one  door  from  the  corner  of  Park  Place. 

Q.  That  is,  it  is  one  door  north  of  the  corner  of 
Park  Place  f    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Previous  to  that,  Mr.  McSwyny,  where  was 
your  place  of  business!  A.  No.  419  Broadway, 
corner  of  Canal  Street. 

Q.  That  is,  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Canal  Street!    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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922  Q.  What  did  yon  move  from  Oaiial  Streer  anil 
Broadway  down  to  yonr  present  place  of  busi- 
ness for!  A.  Well,  liecanse  1  desirwl  to  improve 
my  location ;  another  thinf?  was,  I  was  necessitated 
to  leave  there. 

Q.  In  conseqneiice  of  what  T  A.  Well,  I  had 
taken  No.  240  Broatlway  at  a  time  when  the  place 
was  leased  to  another  party,  while  I  still  occiipiei 
the  premises  at  the  corner  of  Caiiiil  Street  and  Broad- 
way ;  I  had  secured  No.  240  Broadway  at  least  nine 
months  l>efore  1  left  the  corner  of  CaTial  Street  and 
Broadway;  I  always  looked  npon  the  new  location 
as  more  desirable,  because  it  was  efisier  of  access.  I 
had  a  large  tratle  down  around  Wall  Street^  Broad 
Street,  and  Pine  Street,  and  around  that  way,  ariJ 

"*'^  ill  coming  on  the  elevatetl  r*mA  np  to  my  place  at 
Canal  Street  they  would  have  to  jjet  ofT  at  Grand 
Street;  and  I  wonld  often  meet  with  the  remark  tliat 
it  was  inconvenient  for  theiu  to  come  there  on  ac-  . 
count  of  not  being  able  to  make  connection  there  to 
come  down  town.  I  was  not  down  town  far  enoii;;[i, 
nor  was  I  up  town  far  enough,  and  I  found  great 
advantage  in  coming  down,  on  account  of  the  ele- 
vated road  switching  in  there,  and  having  a  station 
at  Park  Place  right  couvenioDt  to  Broadway. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  as  a  long  resident  of  New 
York,  and  a  tenant  of  property  on  Broadway,  would 
the  construction  and  operatiun  of  a  horse  railroad  on 

Q24  Bniad way,  between  the  Battery  and  Union  Snare, 
temi  to  the  public  conveuieiicet  A.  1  am  strongly 
of  the  opiuiuii  that  it  wonld. 

Q.  Now,  what  do  you  base  that  opinion  npon,  Mr. 
McSwyuy  f  A.  All  people  who  desire  to  reach  a 
given  point  take  the  first  station  on  an  elevattid 
railroad ;  they  pass,  perhaps,  the  station  which  is 
most  cinivenient  to  the  store  they  intend  to  reach; 
tliry  pass  on,  on  that  train,  until,  perhaps,  they 
reacli  home  ;  if  they  were  aware  that  there  was  any 
mode  of  conveyance  which  would  take  thera  cooveii- 
ieiilly  to  any  particular  point  which  they  wanted  to 
reach  in  the  retail  business  portion  of  the  city,  I  am 
confident  that  a  great  deal  would  be  realized  from 
tliiit  very  consideration — if  there  was  an  accomiuo- 
dation  by  which  they  could  reach  that  place,  on  a 
car,  without  inconvenience. 
if.  Then,  in   your  opinion,   the  construction  and 
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operation  of  a  surface  railroad  on  Broadway  would   925 
not  only  promote  the  public  convenience  but  would 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  Broadway  property!  A. 
I  should  consider  it  so. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  BfAtman : 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  retail  boot  and  shoe  business, 
Mr.  McSwyny  !    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Occupying  the  basement  of  No.  240  Broadway? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there!  A.  Three 
years  or  thereabouts. 

Q.  Where  were  you  before  that.  A.  119  Broad- 
way. 

Q.  How  far  up  is  that!    A.  That  is  on  the  corner 

of  Oanal  and  Broadway.  ^^^ 

Q.  Canal  and  Broadway  !     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  which  side  of  the  street !  A.  On  the  north- 
west corner. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there  !  A.  Fifteen 
years  or  over. 

Q.  Where  had  you  been  before  you  went  there  ! 
A.  In  Pearl  Street. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  Pearl  Street  ?     A.  497. 

Q.  Where  is  that!  A.  That  is  between  City  Hall 
Place  and  Park  Street. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  there!  A.  I  was 
there  about  twelve  months. 

Q.  Had  you  been   anywhere  else   before  in  New  ^^yy 
York!    A.  Yes,  sir.  ^^ 

Q.  Whei^e^ibouts  !  A.  I  occupied  premises  at  318 
Pearl  Street,  and  I  also  manufactured  in  Brooklyn. 

Q.  You  are  yourself  a  shoemaker  !     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  are  capable  of  making  shoes  your- 
self!   A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  began  your  business  in  that  way  !  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  j'ou  manufacture  your  shoes  I  A. 
I  have  no  particular  place  to  manufacture ;  I  give 
out  my  work,  and  each  man  works  at  his  own  prem- 
ises, at  his  own  home. 

Q.  You  give  it  out  to  various  men,  who  bring  it 
back  to  you  when  finished!  A.  I  have  all  the 
stock  cut,  and  all  that,  in  my  premises ;  but  1  get 
the  work  made  outside. 

Q.  By  various  men  who  do  it  wherever  they 
please!    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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928  Q.  Alwiit  how  many  men  have  you  employed  t 
A.  Somenhere  iu  tbe  neighborhood  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen men  at  the  present  lime. 

Q  Where  do  yonr  cnstoraers  mostly  Hve,  or  what 
class  of  cnsloniers  do  yon  havet  A.  Well,  sir,  I 
have  got  trade  all  over  the  Unite<l  States;  I  send 
work  to  San  Francisco,  tu  Dakota  Territory,  and  all 
over  the  <«)nntry. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  s{>ecialtieH  in  shoes  which 
give  yon  thi»  wide  reputation  T     A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  they  T  A.  I  was  the  party  who  in- 
vente<l — got  u|i — the  i»eilesti-iau  shoe,  with  a  seam 
thningh  the  cttntre;  I  was  the  first  person  who  ever 
got  that  up  (and  a  patent  last  besides),  which  eo- 
.^^  abled  those  men  that  I  matle  them  for  to  go  six 
■^  days  without  a  blister  on  their  feet;  and  on  that 
alone  I  got  my  fame. 

Q.  That  is  on  your  improved  shoes  t     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  those  improved  shoes  the  principal 
shoes  yon  nntniifacttireT  A.  No,  Bir;  I  make  all 
styles  of  allocs  ;  I  got  »p  another  s|)ecialty  l)esides, 
for  which  I  got  the  first  prize  medal  tor  the  last 
four  years  at  the  American  Institute — a  thoroughly 
waterproof  shoe,  tlie  only  one  in  America. 

Q.  Has  your  business  been  mureasiug  much  with- 
in the  last  fifteen  years?     A.  Oonsidembiy. 

Q,  Was  it  ever  as  good  as  it  is  now  t    A.  It  has 
been. 
930       Q"  ^henf     A.  Well,  it  was  as  gooil  some  four 
years  ago. 

Q.  It  was  better  at  Canal  Street  than  it  is  now  f 
A.  No,  sir;  it  was  just  about  as  good;  fur  two  years 
I  bad  up  a  regular  boon  on  that  pedestriau  shoe 
which  1  got  up. 

Q.  And  it  has  been  keeping  up  about  tbe  same  T 
A.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  more  uniform — my  trade  now  is 
more  uurforni. 

Q.  Then  for  the  last  six  years  you  have  ha<l  a 
generally  good,  uniform  trade.  A.  Yes,  sir;  a  gooil, 
uniform  trade. 

Q.  And  no  falling  off  that  you  have  noticed  T  A. 
No,  sir;  none  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  gut  a  good  stand  now  f  A.  Jiist 
about  the  best  stand  I  know  of;  just  .as  good  as  I 
could  locatu  in  Broailway ;  I  don't  know  of  any 
better  place. 
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Q.  Bight  about  the  centre  for  your  business  t    A.   931 
Yes,  sir;  right  about  the  centre. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  many  of  your  goods  to  men  that 
come  down  town  in  the  course  of  their  business? 
A.  I  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  l)etter  place  in  town 
that  yon  would  select  T  a/No  better  place,  really. 
Q.  Did  you,  when  you  were  at  Oanal  Street,  ever 
think  of  going  further  up  town  t    A.  f  did. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  go  T     A.  Why  did  I  go  t 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  got  A.  Well,  on  mature  re- 
flection, and  on  an  investigation  of  the  matter,  I 
concluded  that  I  could  do  better  down  town  ;  [  looked 
upon  it  in  this  way,  that  if  I  moved  up  town  to  do  a 
retail  business,  I  would  have  to  keep  open  until 
about  eleven  o'clock  at  night ;  where  I  am  I  do  my 
business  in  about  four  hours.  I  surveved  the  whole 
matter,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  not  to  go  up 
town. 

Q.  You  are  perfectly  satisfied,  then,  with  your 
place  f    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  wouldn't  move  away  if  there  was  no 
horse  railroad  put  there  T    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  elevated  road,  in  your  judgment,  has  that 
hurt  the  business  on  Broadway  f  A.  Well,  I  don't 
believe  it  hurt  me  anv  where  I  am,  but  1  know  it 
hurt  me  at  the  corner  of  Canal  Street  and  Broadway, 
because  several  gentlemen  remarked  to  me  that  be- 
fore they  had  the  accommodation  of  travel  on  the 
elevated  railroad  they  generally  walked  up  as  far 
as  Fourteenth  Street ;  but  that  since  that  bad  got 
into  the  habit  of  going  into  an  elevated  train  at  the 
first  station  they  came  to,  and  skipping  along ;  be- 
fore the  elevated  railroad  was  built  they  used  to 
walk  up,  and  stop  in  my  place,  and  make  a  friendly 
call,  and  then  go  home. 

Q.  You  speak  of  it  as  **  skipping  along  '  f  A. 
Biding  along. 

Q.  That  is,  the  elevated  road  has  taken  a  good 
many  foot  passengers  from  Broadway  f  A.  That 
18  it. 

Q.  By  reason  of  the  facilities  it  affords  to  people, 
it  being  an  easy  way  of  getting  home,  as  I  under- 
stand ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  more  people  would  ride  up 
Broadway  if  a  horse-car  line  were  upon  it  than  now 
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934  ride  up  in  tbe  omnibuses  I     A.  I  don't  understand 
you;  more  ride  np  town  T 

Q.  Do  you  think  more  people  would  ride  up 
Broadway,  if  there  were  horse-cars  on  Broadway, 
than  now  ride  npin  omnibuses  T  A.  That  is  some- 
thing I  could  Dot  say ;  that  is  a  matter  of  taste  on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  be  accommodated. 

Q.  You  haven't  any  opinion  about  itT  A.  No, 
su*;  I  wouldn't  give  any  opinioo  on  that. 

Q.  Would  you  move  your  store  back  to  Oaual 
Street  and  Broadway  if  a  horse  railroad  were  put 
upon  TJmadway  T  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  have  no  control  of 
**iat. 

Q.  But  if  yon  could  get  it,  would  you  want  to    go 

-o^   back  there  T     A.  That  is  something  that  I  couldn't 

^^  give  an  opinion  u|H)n  ;  I  might  perhaps  desire  better 

accommodation,  or    something    of   that    kind,    oo 

Broadway,  than  I  have  where  I  am. 

Q.  Then,  if  I  un<lerstand  yon,  you  are  not  propos- 
>  ing  to  change  your  place  of  business,  whether   there 

is  a  horse  railroad  put  ou  Broadway  or  not  T     A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  again,  if  you  can,  what  I>enefit  you 
think  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway  would  be  to  the 
property  on  Broadway  f  A.  Because  it  would  fa4  ill- 
ttite  travel,  make  it  more  convenienr,  make  certain 
places  easy  of  access  which  people  desire  lo  reach. 
Q.  The  question  is,  whether  any  more  would  go 
936  <'P  there  than  now  go,  if  it  was  made  easier  T  A. 
Well,  it  is  my  judgment  that  it  would  tend  in  that 
way — for  the  benefit  of  retail  business. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  it  would  tend  to  the  benefit 
of  retnil  business  on  Broadway  T     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  do  any  other  good  that  yon  know 
of  T  A.  Well,  sir,  I  really  think  it  would  do  other 
good. 

Q.  What  other  goodT  A.  From  the  obstruction 
which  that  would  make  to  the  traffic  ou  Broadway, 
the  city  authorities  would  probably  make  some 
provision  in  rt-gard  to  accommodation  in  the  way  of 
general  traffic,  becanse  Broadway  surely  was  never 
intended  and  neither  should  it  be  intended  for 
trucks ;  there  are  other  streets  which  the  city  au- 
thorities should  entirely  set  aiiart  for  that  particular 
traffic;  the  city  authorities  ought  to  do  that,  and  f 
believe  that  if  there  was  not  sufficient  accommo<la- 
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tion  thev  would  resort  to  something  in  that  way—  ^37 
in  the  way  of  using  Centre  Street,  or  Elm  Street- 
widening  a  street,  and  that  it  give  a  wonderfully 
grand  appearance  to  Broadway  if  that  obstruction 
was  taken  oflf  of  Broadway ;  if  we  could  get  the 
tnicks  off  of  Broadway,  by  having  another  street 
set  apart  for  them,  it  would  be  a  good  thing ;  that 
is  all  the  opinion  I  have  on  that  matter. 

Q.  Your  idea  is,  then,  if  I  understand  you,  that  if 
there  was  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway  it  would  be 
so  blocked  up  that  the  City  would  have  to  do  some- 
thing to  drive  off*  the  trucks  I     A.  They  ought  to. 

Q.  Suppose  they  did  not,  what  would  happen  f 
A.  Well,  that  is  something  that  I  cannot  give  an 
opinion  upon.  nog 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  situation  of  ^ 
Broadway  if  there  was*  a  railroad  there  and  just  as 
many  trucks  there,  day  by  day,  as  there  are  now  f 
A.  My  opinion  is  they  would  try  to  make  the  best 
mode  of  conveyance  they  could  ;  they  sliould  take 
back  streets. 

Q.  Who  T    A.  The  trucks. 

Q.  Why  haven't  the  trucks  just  as  good  a  right  to  • 
Broadway,  they  belonging  to  private  people,  as  a 
monopoly — a  horse  railroad — hast  A.  Certainly 
they  have;  I  think  tliere  should  be  a  provision 
made  to  give  them  better  accommodation  than  they 
have  got. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  better  place,  do  you  T  939 
A.  This  city  is  rich  enough  to  have  a  certain  street 
wideneil  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  place  that  now  exists 
that  is  better  for  truckmen,  running  north  and  south, 
than  Broadway  f  A.  Well,  for  instancy  Elm  Street 
could  l)e  widened. 

Q.  As  it  exists  to-day,  you  don't  know  of  any 
l)etter  place?    A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Y^'ou  don't  know  where  the  truckmen  can  go 
unless  the  City  makes  some  place  for  them  T  A. 
No,  sir ;  only  take  the  best  chance  they  get. 

Q.  And  they  should  be  crowded  oft*  whenever  you 
could  put  them  anywhere  else  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  horse-cars  go  through  and  drive  them 
away !    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  to  the  public  advant- 
age of  the  city  to  give  the  exclusive  right  to  a  mon- 
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opoly  to  carry  certain   people   up  Broadway,  and 
940  drive  oflF  a  lot  of  other  people  who  are  making  a 
living  by  driving  trucks  on  Broadway  t    A.  No,  sir; 
lam  not  an  advocate  at  all  of  monopoly. 

Q.  You  are  against  monopoly  f  A.  I  am  not  an 
advocate  of  monopoly  ;  I  wouldn't  come  here  at  all 
on  that  matter;  I  don't  look  upon  the  monopoly 
question ;  I  look  upon  what  I  was  called  upon  to 
come  here  for,  simply  to  say  what  I  regard  the  ad- 
vantages to  Broadway  would  be  by  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  on  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway, 
with  tracks  fifteen  feet  wide,  would  be  practicable 
in  view  of  the  truckage  that  now  goes  on  Broad- 
way, and  the  travel  that  now  goes  on  Broadway  f 
9^1  A.  Well,  that  is  another  question;  1  would  UK>k 
upon  that  as  a  great  obstructiim  to  travel  unless 
some  provision  was  made  as  I  stated  before  should 
be  made. 

Q.  But  unless  there  was  some  such  provision 
made  you  wouldn't  consider  it  practicable,  would 
youf     A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not !  A,  Well,  the  streets  would  be 
blocked  all  over,  would  be  crowded  all  over  with 
trucks  and  every  other  encumbrance,  unless  there 
was  some  provision  made,  as  I  stated ;  New  York 
is  so  much  on  the  increase  that  there  will  be  more 
trucking  every  year;    it  is  on   the  increase  every 

942  ^^^^' 

Q.  Trucking  is  quite  necessary  to  business,  is  it 

not  f     A.  Certainly,  sir;  very  important, 

Q.  Couldn't  get  along  without  it  t  A.  I  have  a 
little  share  of  that  sometimes  myself. 

Q.  How  much  ?  A.  Well,  men  have  to  get  to  my 
place  sometimes  with  boots  and  shoes. 

Q.  Where  do  they  bring  them  from  f  A.  Oh,  from 
several  places ;  from  Newark,  from  Lynn,  and  other 
pUices. 

Q.  And  they  are  biought  in  trucks  f     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  unload  them  right  in  Broadway  at  your 
store  f     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  horse  railroad  would  interfere  with  that, 
wouldn't  it  f  A.  Well,  ^  don't  think  it  would  inter* 
fere  much,  because  they  could  turn  around  the 
corner. 
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Q.  Unload   them  around   the  corner!     A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  near  the  corner!  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
just  one  door  from  the  corner. 

Q.  And  then  they  would  unload  them  on  the  cor- 
ner and  bring  them  up  on  the  sidewalk  and  take 
them  in  !    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  interfere  with  the  foot  passengers 
on  the  sidewalk,  but  still  the  horse-cars  could  get 
alonir;  that  is  your  idea  about  it,  is  it!  A.  Well,  I 
don't  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  those 
matters ;  that  is  something  that  I  could  not  thorough- 
ly explain — in  regard  to  the  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage about  it;  I  don't  think  it  would  be  an  in- 
fringement, the  short  time  they  are  in  front  of  my  ^^ 
place, 

Q.  Your  business  is  a  retail  business,  mostly,  I 
suppose ;  you  don't  have  many  heavy  loads  there  ! 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  walk  around  the  city  much  yourself ! 
A.  Considerably. 

Q.  And  you  have  noticed  the  condition  of  Broad- 
way and  its  crowds  !    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  crowdings  of  trucks  !     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Since  you  have  l)een  on  Broadway  have  you 
noticed  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of 
trucking !    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  occasioned  that !  A.  The 
increase  of  business.  g^g 

Q.  Does  much  trucking  come  up,  near  where  you 
are,  on  the  side  streets  !    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  when  you  were  at  Canal  Street! 
Was  there  a  good  deal  of  trucking  through  Canal 
Street,  east  and  west!  A.  There  always  has  been, 
for  many  years. 

Q.  That  is  a  great  thoroughfare,  really  !  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  a  great  thoroughfare ;  1  ha>re  often  seen  the 
cars  blocked  there  for  an  hour. 

Q.  What,  the  cars  on  Canal  Street!     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  that  little  short  line!  A.  Yes,  sir;  all 
around  there,  for  about  from  a  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour ;  I  have  seen  it  in  Canal  Street,  as  far  back  as 
ten  and  twelve  years  ago. 

Q.  Those  where  blocked  simply  by  wagons  coming 
east  and  west,  were  they  not !     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  time  of  day  was  that !    A.  (Continuing) 
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946  ^'^^^  ^"^^  west,  north  aiidsoutli  -up  Broadway,  down 
Broadway,  and  each  way  npon  Canal  Street. 

Q.  Where  have  you  seen  tins  block  f  A.  Right 
on  Broadway,  from  corner  to  corner  there— on  Broad- 
way and  Canal  Street. 

Q.  All  chock  a-block ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  all  chocked 
np  there ;  I  have  seen  that  very  often. 

Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  very  often ;  how 
often  f     A.  1  have  seen  it  over  twenty  times. 

Q.  Lasting  half  an  honr  or  more t  A.  Well,  it 
may  not  have  been  quite  an  honr;  when  people  are 
impatient,  it  seems  long;  I  never  took  a  note  of 
that;  I  have  known  that  I  have  gone  up  to  the 
corner  of  Howard  Street  and  Broad wav  to  cross 
over,  to  get  through ;  and  I  have  often  seen  others 

947  do  the  same. 

Q.  Had  to  go  way  up  there t  A.  Yes,  sir;  just 
to  get  across  to  get  aroimd  the  crowd, 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  this  when  these  blocks 
were  likely  to  occur  f  A.  There  was  no  particular 
time. 

Q.  Any  time?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  it  at 
various  hours  during  the  day. 

Q.  In  what  season  have  you  seen  that  particuhirlyT 
A.  More  in  Winter  than  in  Summer. 

Q.  Why  was  that?  A.  Well,  there  was  more 
travel ;  if  there  was  a  heavy  snow  or  anything  of 
that  kind  there  were  more  trucks. 

Q.  Then  Broadway  is  worse  in  Winter!    A.  Yes, 

948  sir ;  worse  in  Winter. 

Q.  Are  there  more  trucks  there  in  Winter  than  at 
other  times?    A.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly. 

Q.  But  you  say  Broadway  there  was  all  chock-a- 
block  f     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  constituted  the  block — what  besides  om- 
nibuses! A.  Wagons;  they  ranged  all  the  way  for 
about  a  half  a  block  on  each  side,  from  the  east  side 
of  Broadway  at  Canal  Street,  to  the  west  side  of 
Broadway,  and  you  might  say  extended  from  Lis- 
penard  Street,  on  the  south. 

Q.  And  were  they  mostly  loaded  wagons  and 
trucks?     A.  Mostly  loaded  wagons. 

Q.  Loaded  with  goods  either  for  delivery  from 
stores,  1  suppose,  or  with  goods  to  be  «lelivered  at 
different  stores!     A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  many  blocks  down  where  yon 
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DOW  are?    A.  No;  there  is  no  such   traffic  down   ^^9 
where  I  am ;  nothing  at  all  like  it. 

Q.  Isn't  so  much  traffic!    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  there  so  much  traffic,  in  your  judgment, 
right  down  here  at-  City  Hall  Square  as  there  is  up 
at  Canal  Street  I  A.  No,  sir ;  there  is  not  by  any 
means. 

Q.  Not  so  much  of  any  kind  of  wagon  travel,  as 
I  understand  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  your  store  situated  so  that  you  can  see  from 
the  windows  out  on  Broadway!  A.  Yes,  sir;  my 
store  is  almost  on  a  level  with  Broadway,  two  steps 
down. 

Q.  You  are  in  a  good  position  to  observe  !  A, 
Yes,  sir.  ng^ 

Q.  When  you  were  in  Canal  Street,  what  position 
did  your  store  bear  relatively  to  the  street  f  A.  I 
was  lower  down. 

Q.  But  you  could  see  out !  A.  Oh,  I  could  see 
everything  outside. 

Q.  And  this  testimony  that  you  have  given  about 
the  blockading  there  is  from  j^our  own  knowledge 
and  experience  In  the  years  you  were  there !  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  you  noticed  in  regard  to  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  business  on 
Broadway  since  you  have  been  on  it  ?  A.  Broad- 
way has  l)ecome  now  more  of  a  centre  for  wholesale 
business  than  for  retail  business ;  when  I  first  got  on  953^ 
to  Broadway  we  used  to  do  a  night  trade  up  to  10 
o'clock  at  night,  that  is,  we  did  that  for  about  seven 
years;  well,  sir;  the  wholesale  business  was  then 
moving  u{>-town,  and  took  the  place  of  the  retail 
business,  and  all  the  retail  stores  along  Canal  Street 
(<ind  Canal  Street  was  at  one  time  quite  a  place  for 
retail  stores),  and  the  retail  stores  in  the  vicinity 
where  I  was  located,  and  there  were  some  very  largo 
retail  businesses  in  that  vicinity,  and  I  could  nieur 
tion  names  of  several  if  you  should  desire,  then 
moved  up-town,  and  they  carried  the  retail  trade  up- 
town, and  then  there  was  no  more  night  trade  on 
Broadway,  there  hasn't  been  for  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years ;  and  that  made  a  difference  to  me,  as  it  car- 
ried away  the  retail  business. 

Q.  And  the  wholesale  business  came  in  its  place  ! 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  came  in  its  place ;  and  the  retail  busi- 
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953  ness  is  generally  prosperous  where  i)eople  can  reach 
it  the  most  conveniently ;  I  have  often  talked  that 
matter  over  with  men  in  business  on  Broadway,  did 
so  years  ago. 

Q.  When  you  were  first  in  business  on  Broadway 
you  used  to  keep  open  nights?  A.  Yes,  sir;  to 
ten  o'clock. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  have  kept  your  store  open 
at  night  on  Broadway  ?  A.  Well,  I  partially  keep 
it  open  now,  but  not  so  much,  only  to  give  accom- 
modation to  my  working  men,  who  come  in  to  re- 
ceive work  or  deliver  their  work;  but  on  Saturday 
nights  I  have  kept  the  place  open,  but  within  two 
years  and  a  half  there  was  really  no  business 
going  at  all  Saturday  nights. 
963  Q.  But  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  you  have 
not  really  kept  your  store  open  every  night?  A. 
No;  not  every  night;  down  Broadway  we  close 
early ;  our  business  is  over  at  6  o'clock. 

Q.  And  at  Canal  Street,  what  time  did  you  use 
to  close?  A.  Well,  we  used  to  close  at  Canal 
Street  about  9  o'clock. 

Q.  That  is  when  you  kept  open  evenings?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  when  you  gave  up  keeping  open  evenings, 
what  time  did  you  close  ?  A.  Seven  o'clock,  or  half 
past  seven. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  the  parties  that  used  to 
buy  these  goods  on  Canal  Street,  near  Broadway  — 
^5^   that  traded  with  these  large  retail  houses  ?     A.  That 
would  be  a  rather  difficult  question  to  answer. 

Q.  I  suppose  a  good  many  are  dead  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  But  what  has  become  of  the  custom  that  used 
to  trade  there;  where  is  it  now?  A.  Well,  you 
can  infer ;  trade  will  concentrate  at  one  particular 
point,  but  you  cannot  expect  that  all  of  that  trade 
will  remain ;  if  I  had  all  the  customers  that  deal 
with  me  in  twelve  months,  and  keep  on  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  same  proportion,  retaining  them  all,  I 
supi)ose  I  would  have  a  place  as  large  as  A.  T.  Stew- 
art's; I  notice  that  some  men  drive  around  a  great 
deal. 

Q.  The  trade  of  buying  shoes  is  more  or  less  wan- 
dering around  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  deal ;  with  the 
exception  of  some  people. 
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Q.  ADd  there  are  other  places  where  they  buy  or  ^56 
thiuk  they  buy  good  shoes  besides  your  place? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  course  you  are  trying  to  be  in  the  best 
place  f    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  you  have  got  it  to-day  f  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  not  in  favor  of  any  monopolies, 
as  I  understand  it,  if  you  know  it  T     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  real  estate  in  the  City  of  New 

York?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Where  do  you  livef    A.  Pearl  Street. 

Q.  You  walk  to  your  place  of  business,  I  suppose, 
every  day  f    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  often  go  up  town  t     A.  Yes,  sir.  ggg 

Q.  For  what  purpose  f    A.  Oh,  various  purposes. 

Q.  Business  purposes?  A.  Yes,  sir;  business  pur- 
poses. 

Q.  How  do  you  usually  go  up  T  A.  I  often  walk 
np  and  frequently  ride. 

Q.  When  you  ride  up  how  do  you  go  f  A.  On  the 
elevated  road,  generally;  sometimes  on  a  surface 
road,  but  more  generally  on  the  elevated  road. 

Q.  Why  on  that  road  ?  A.  I  always  like  to  travel 
quick. 

Q.  And  that  will  take  you  up  quicker  than  a  horse 
railroad  to  any  place  above  Fourteenth  Street! 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  own  any  stock  in  elevated  roads  T  957 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  horse  railroads  f    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  FuJlef : 

Q.  Mr.  McSwyny,  do  you  think  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  operate  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway  at 
present  with  the  number  of  stages  and  trucks  that 
are  now  on  Broadway  f  A.  No,  sir ;  in  my  opinion 
it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  nuisance,  wouldn't  it  t  A.  Well, 
it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  think  that  a  horse  railroad 
should  be  built  on  Broadway  until  some  other  pro- 
visions are  made  for  the  stages  and  trucks,  do  yout 
A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  see  the  necessity  of  giving  an 
opinion  upon  that  matter. 
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968  Q.  Yon  tbiDk  a  Broadway  surface  borse  railroad 
could  uot  be  operated  with  the  present  number  of 
stages  and  trucks  on  Broadway?  A.  No,  sir;  not 
with  the  present  number. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Suppose  the  omnibuses  should  be  withdrawn, 
Mr.  McSwyny ;  don't  you  think  they  make  a  great 
deal  more  obstruction  on  Broadway  than  horse  cars 
would  make  if  you  took  all  the  stages  off?  Wouldn't 
that  be  all  the  relief  that  Broadway  requires,  in  yonr 
opinion?  A.  Well,  that  is  a  very  difficult  question 
for  me  to  solvel 

Q.  Take  the  stages  all  out  of  Broadway,  wouUhrt 

959  that,  independent  of  the  street-car  question,  relieve 
Broadway  of  the  principal  obstruction  that  exists  at 
the  present  time?  A.  Well,  now,  I  may  not  be  able 
to  give  you  a  direct  opinion  on  that;  I  believe  an 
opinion  from  me  would  not  be  very  desirable  on  tbis 
point ;  I  was  asked  before  whether  I  was  in  any 
way  interested — whether  I  owned  any  stocks  or  not, 
etc ;  well,  1  own  none ;  but  I  am  a  little  interested 
in  a  friend  of  mine  who  h<is  got  the  omnibuses  on 
Broadway  ;  I  would  like  to  see  every  man  get  alon^ ; 
I  just  came  here  to  give  my  views  in  relation  to  the 
accommodation  tbat  would  be  afforded  by  street  cars, 
and  not  to  answer  in  regard  to  omnibuses  or  any- 
thing else  on  Broadway,  but  only  just  on  that  par- 

960  ticular  point. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  experience  in  the  operation 
of  street  cars,  yourself?  A.  No,  sir;  1  have  talked 
to  a  great  many  in  my  line  of  business,  and  I  have 
talked  to  a  great  many  men  outside  of  my  business, 
and  they  thought  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  sur- 
face cars  on  Broadway. 

Q.  One  thing  you  will  certainly  say,  and  that  is 
that  anything  that  would  tend  to  improve  the  fa- 
cilities for  getting  up  and  down  Broadway  would  be 
of  material  advantage  to  the  citizens  in  general  and 
to  the  property-owners  on  Broadway,  in  particular! 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  testified  respecting  obstructions  «it 
Canal  Street ;  Canal  Street  is  the  great  cross-town 
thoroughfare,  is  it  uot  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  That  is  tile  sti^eet  that  people  use   in   getting   961 
cross-town  f    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  East  River  on  the  one  side,  to  North 
River  on  the  other  T    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  also  in  Ganal  Street,  on  the  west 
side,  two  lines  of  cars  rnnniug,  are  there  not  T  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Sixth  Avenue  Railroad  Company  runs  a 
line  of  cars  in  Ganal  Street!    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Eighth  Avenue  Railroad  Oonipany 
runs  a  line  there,  does  it  not  T     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  street  west  of  Broadway  is  likewise 
traversed  by.  great  crowds  of  business  vehicles  of 
all  kinds  f    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  f    A.  Yes,  sir.  q^q 

Q.  Is  there  not  also  a  street  railroad  in  Oanal 
Street  east  of  Broadway  f  A.  There  was;  I  think 
that  has  i>een  discontinued — one-horse  car  line. 

Q.  Isn't  there  a  line  of  railroad  operated  there 
still — in  Ganal  Street  east  of  Broadway  f  A.  Oh, 
that  I  cannot  say,  sir ;  there  is  one  running  through 
Walker  and  connecting  at  the  junction  of  Centre  or 
Baxter  and  Canal ;  but  when  I  left  Canal  there  was 
a  one-horse  car  line  that  was  discontinued  ;  whether 
it  was  commenced  again,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Now,  the  Sixth  Avenue  cars  do  not  cross 
Broadway,  do  they  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  The  Eighth  Avenue  cars  do  not  cross  Broad- 
way, do  they?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  this  line  of  cars  in  Canal  Street  east  of 
Broadway  did  not  cross  Broadway  f     A.  No. 

Q.  Then  the  blockades  or  obstructions  that  you 
observe<l  at  Ganal  Street,  are  not  caused  in  any 
manner  by  the  street  cars,  are  they  f     A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  all  caused  by  the  great  cross-town 
travel  at  that  one  particular  point ;  is  that  so!  A. 
That  is  80,  sir. 

Q.  And  nevertheless  the  sfaiges  that  were  then 
running,  and  are  still  running  on  Broadway,  nuide 
their  up  and  down  trips,  carrying  the  passenger 
freight  that  they  do  carry,  without  material  inter- 
ruption ;  isn't  that  so  T  that  is  so  too,  isn't  it  t  A. 
That  is  so,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  answer  with  nods,  it  does  not  get 
down  on  the  stenographer's  minutes;  now,  where 
you  are  at  present  located,  you  are    within  a  very 
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^^  short  distance  of  the  terminus  of  the  Broadway  and 
Seventh  Avenue  Railroad  Oorapauy's  cars  ;  are  you 
not  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  cars  bring  passengers  to  your  door 
or  to  your  shop,  do  they  not  f     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  those  cars  are  a  matter  of  convenience 
to  people  having  occasion  to  come  to  or  in  goin^ 
from  your  store  T  A.  I  never  asked  particularly  at 
any  time  ;     I  have  no  object,  and  no  reason 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  know  that  those  Ccirs 
are  very  convenient  to  your  store!  A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  are  certainly  convenient. 

Q.  And  at  Park  Place  and  Church  Street  there  is 
an  elevated  railroad  station,  is  there  not  T    A.  Yes, 

966  si**- 

Q.  Don't  you   attribute  the  prosperity  that  yon 

now  enj'^y  to  these   means  of  facilities  existing  in 

favor  of  your  customers,  which  did  not  exist  at  Canal 

Street?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  that  part  of  it — the  easy  means  of  getting 
to  and  from  your  place  f  A.  Those  are  means  of 
facilities,  but  I  cannot  attribute  it  to  be  the  means 
of  my  prosperity  in  my  business ;  1  really  consider 
that  wherever  I  would  go,  with  the  business  I  have, 
I  would  be  successful  in  my  business  anywhere  I 
would  locate;  but  I  have  located  in  the  most  con- 
venient place  to  suit  my  trade;  I  cannot  attribute 
anything  that  way. 
966  Q-  You  don't  attribute  it  to  any  one  thing  in  par- 
ticular then,  but  in  selecting  a  location  it  is  desir- 
able to  get  a  place  which  is  convenient  for  your  cus- 
tomers to  get  to  and  from  f     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  That  is  it f     A.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

By  Commissioner  Harris : 

Q.  How  often  do  the  stages  pass  your  door — how 
frequently  f  A.  The  stages  i>ass  there  every  five 
minutes;  I  should  say  about  that — four  or  live 
minutes;  I  have  never  had  any  longer  time  to  wait 
for  a  stage. 

Q.  A  stage  of  some  one  of  the  lines  passes  at  least 
once  in  five  minutes?  A.  Three  to  five  minutes,  in 
my  judgment. 

Q.  How  man}'  vehicles  pass  your  door  every  day  f 
A.  That  I  could  not  form  the  least  idea  of;  it  was, 
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in  fact,  in  WHiting  for  the  stages  that  I  formed  that  967 
opinion  as  to  the  length  of  time  between  stages ;  I 
never  had  to  wait  more  than  a   couple  of  minutes 
for  a  stage  when  I  wanted  to  travel. 

Austin  G.  Thompson,  called  as  a  witness  on  be- 
half of  the  petitioner,  being  duly  swom,  testified  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  Scribner  : 

Q.  Mr.  Thompson,  where  do  you  reside  ?  A. 
Thirty-sixth  Street,  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  the  City  of  New 
York?    A.  Forty -five  years. 

Q.  Mr.  Thompson,  your  business  is  that  of  a  res-  ggg 
taurant  keeper,  is  it  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business?  A.  292 
Broadway. 

Q.  That  is  a  little  above  Reade  Street?  A.  Just 
above  Reade  Street. 

Q.  On  the  east  side  of  the  street  ?    A.  East  side. 

Q.  And  vou  have  an  extensive  business  in  that 
line  ?    A.  rretty  fair  ;  a  large  business. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  engaged  in  that  same  busi- 
ness at  that  same  spot  how  many  years,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son i    A.  About  twenty  four  years. 

Q.  Who  is  the  owner  of  the  building  that  you  oc- 
cupv  there ;  who  is  your  landlord  i  A.  It  belongs 
to  the  Hemingway  estate,  in  Boston, 

Q.  You  have  been  familiar  during  those  twenty-  969 
four  years  that  you  have  occupi^  this  place  with 
Broadway,  and  the  character  of  vehicles  that  travel 
it,  and  the  travel  on  Broadway  %    A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  be- 
lieve I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  the  Commissioners  whether, 
in  your  opinion,  the  construction,  maintenance  and 
operation  of  a  street  surface  railroad  in  Broadway, 
between  Fourteenth  Street  and  the  Battery,  would 
or  would  not  promote  the  public  convenience?  A, 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  it  would  ;  I  have 
always  been  in  favor  of  a  Broadway  railroad  ;  I  think 
that  a  railroad  is  preferable  to  stages. 

By  Mr,  Beaman : 

Q.  You  say  as  far  as  you  are  concerned  it  would 
be  a  benefit,  if  I  understood  you  correctly  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  A.  Well,  I  mean 
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^0  to  say  that  it  would  facilitate  my  business  and  make 
it  better ;  the  more  conveniences  there  are  in  Broad- 
way the  more  people  come  there. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  answer  you  have  to  give  when 
you  say  that  you  think  it  would  be  a  pubhc  benefit  1 
A.  And  not  only  to  me  but  to  others  the  same  way. 

Q.  What  others  ?  A.  Everybody  in  Broadway- 
retailers. 

Q.  Every  retailer  in  Broadway  you  think  wonld 
be  benefited  by  a  horse  railroad '(    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhy  i  A.  Because  I  think  it  would  draw 
more  people  there. 

Q.  Anybody  else  be  benefited?  A.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  would  or  would  not. 

Q.  You  have  not  thought  of  anybody  else,  have 
971  you  i    A.  Well,  I  have  thought  of  retailers ;  that  is 
pretty  much  all. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  of  anybody  else  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  think  lawyers  would  be  benefited. 

Q.  Wliy  ?  A.  Because  it  would  be  more  conve- 
nient to  come  that  wa^'  than  any  other. 

Q.  Come  where  ?  To  your  store  or  to  your  office  I 
A.  To  come  to  your  office  or  to  anybody  else's  office 
— to  come  to  Reade  Street  or  Chambers  Street. 

Q.  You  call  lawyers  retailers,  I  suppose,  donH 
you  ?    A.  Well,  you  know  that  better  than  I  do. 

Q.  Would  anybody  else  besides  lawyers  and  re- 
tailers be  benefited  i    A.  Might  and  might  not. 

Q.  You  have  not  thought  of  anybody  else,  have 
oTo  y**  ^    ■^-  ^°'  *"' '  '  *lon  t  know  as  I  have. 
**'''       Q.  How  about  doctors!    A.  Well,  doctors  don't 
Uve  about  Broadway  much, 

Q.  How  about  truckmen  ?  A.  Well,  trackmen 
would  go  in  Broadway  anyway  whether  there  was  a 
railroad  there  or  not. 

Q.  You  don't  think  yon  could  get  them  off  of 
Broadway!    A.  No,  sir;  1  don't. 

Q.  Why  not?  A.  Why,  they  would  rather  go 
there,  1  suppose  ;  they  generally  do. 

Q.  Why  would  they  rather  go  there?  A.  I  don't 
know  why,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  generally  go  there. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  could  get  them  off  of 
Broadway  if  you  got  a  horse  railroad  on  there  I  A. 
Well,  if  we  could  I  would  certainly  be  more  anxions 
to  have  a  railroad. 

Q.  Yoa  want  to  get  rid  of  them  on  Broadway  i 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do    you    have    any  particular    grndge 
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against  truckmen  i    A.  Well,  they  block  up  Broad-  978 

way. 

Q.  What  do  they  block  it  up  with  ?    A.  Carts. 

Q.  Loaded  carts  ?    A.  Loaded  carts. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
block  up  the  artery  of  New  York,  do  you  ?  A.  No, 
sir,  I  don't. 

Q.  Where  would  you  drive  them  to  ?  A.  There 
are  other  places  for  them  to  go  as  well  as  Broadway . 

Q.  But  you  say  you  don't  think  they  would  leave 
Broadway  anyway;  now,  don't,  in  your  judgment, 
truckmen  go  where  it  is  best  carting  for  them  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  do. 

Q,  And  don't  you  think  they  will  stop  where  they 
think  it  is  the  best  carting  for  them  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
most  likely.  0^4 

Q.  Don' t  you  think  Broadway  is  the  best  plac^ 
for  truckmen  ?  A.  I  think  Centre  Street  is  as  good 
as  Broadway  for  a  truck. 

Q.  You  have  never  driven  a  truck  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  there  is  more  trucking 
on  Broadway  than  on  Centre  Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  more  goods  are  delivered 
on  Broadway  than  on  Centre  Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  more  goods  taken  on  trucks  up  Broadway 
than  on  Centre  Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  those  goods  come  from  ?  A.  Broad- 
way stores,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Broadway  wholesale  stores  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aren't  you  now  substantially  in  the  centre  of 
the  wholesale  dry  goods  business  ?    A.  No,  sir.  975 

Q.  Where  is  the  centre  of  the  wholesale  dry 
goods  business  ?    A.  Franklin  Street,  I  should  say. 

Q.  And  where  are  you  1    A.  Reade. 

Q.  And  how  far  is  that  above  you  1  A.  Four  or 
five  blocks. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  business  going  on  around 
you  now  1  A.  Retail  stores  mostly  in  Broadway,  and 
lawyer's  offices  and  real  estate. 

Q.  Office  business  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  office  business, 
generally. 

Q.  Around  where  your  restaurant  is,  it  is  office 
business  mostly !    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there  1  A.  Twenty- 
four  years. 

Q.  What  was  the  business  conducted  right  around 
you  when  you  first  went  there  ?  A,  V/eWy  it  was 
about  the  same  when  I  first  went  there. 


Q.  What  change  has  taken  placfl  since  von  went 
there  ?    A.  The  dry  goods  trade  all  was  befow  me. 

Q.  When  yon  went  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  now  it 
is  above  me. 

Q.  Where  was  the  dry  goods  business  twenty -four 
years  agoi  A.  It  was  in  Warren  Street,  Murrav 
Street,  Liberty  Street,  Cortlandt  Street,  Dey  Stree't 
and  Broadway. 

Q.  Where  were  the  (irst  residences  above  yon  on 
Broadway  when  you  went  there!  A.  Tlie  first 
residences  ? 

Q.  Yea,  I  meam  where  were  private  dwelling ; 
where  did  they  begin  on  Broadway  I  A.  I  really 
don't  recollect  now  ;  I  think  somewheres  near  Worth 
Street;  I  don't  know;  I  don't  speak  positive  on 
that. 

Q.  What  change  has  taken  place  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  you  are  since  you  have  been  there  ;  yon 
have  seen  what  business  sweep  right  through  there  i 
A,  I  have  seen  the  place  where  I  am,  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, all  dry  good  stores ;  now  it  is  hardware, 
and  shoes  and  boots,  and  different  businesses  ;  there 
are  no  dry  good  stores  in  my  neighborhood  at  all. 

Q.  And  they  have  been  driving  up  ?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  hardware  has  been  coming  in  their  place '! 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  oflSces  have  been  crowding  up  f  A. 
Offices  have  been  coming  up  ;  boots  and  shoes  have 
been  coming  up  ;  hardware  has  been  coming  up,  and 
dry  goods  still  further  up. 

Q.  If  you  were  now  going  to  locate  a  restaurant 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  which  bore  relatively  the 
same  position  to  the  dry  goods  business  that  yours 
did  when  you  first  located  where  you  now  are.  how 
far  would  you  locate  it  up  town  *  A.  I  don' t  think  1 
would  locate  it  up  town  at  all ;  I  would  go  down 
town  it  I  was  going  to  locate  a  restaurant. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  the  best  place  ?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  But  my  question  is,  supposing  you  wanted  to 
locate  a  restanrant  relatively  to  the  dry  goods  trade 
as  your  first  restaurant  was  first  located,  where 
would  vou  go  *    A.  As  to  the  dry  goods  trade  ? 

Q.  "i  es,  sir.     A.  I  should  say  alrove  Canal  Street. 

Q.  How  far  up  does  the  dry  goods  trade  go  now— 
the  wholesale  1  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  could 
teU. 

Q.  You  are  very  little  out  of  your  restaurant  i  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  I  don't  Know  much  about  it ;  I  suppose  it 
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goes  op  as  far  as  Broome  Street,  and  may  be  further.   91^ 

Q.  I  our  restaurant  is  in  the  basement,  is  it  not  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  first  floor. 

Q.  It  is  above  the  sidewalk — on  the  first  floor  ? 
A.  It  is  even  with  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  And  has  it  always  been  there  even  with  the 
sidewalk?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  go  down  town  much  ?  A.  Not  a  great 
deal ;  occasionally. 

Q.  Why  do  you  consider  the  trucks  such  a  nuis- 
ance on  Broadway  ?  A.I  told  you  once,  I  believe, 
because  they  blockaded  up  the  street. 

Q.  Is  Broadway  blocked  up  much  where  you  are  1 
A.  Very  much,  occasionally,  at  certain  hours  of  the 
dav. 

Q.  What  hours  of  the  day  is  it  the  most  blocked  ?  g^^ 
A.  About  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  5  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  all  the  way  from  11  to  5  ?  A. 
No,  sir ;  I  mean  at  those  hours. 

Q.  But  from  11  to  about  what  time  ?  A.  From  11 
to  6  it  is  crowded,  and  from  11  to  12,  perhaps,  is  the 
busiest  time—it  appears  to  be  the  busiest  between 
11  and  12. 

Q.  And  those  are  the  times  you  find  it  most 
blocked  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  it  blocked  there  ?  A.  I 
don't  know ;  I  don't  see  it  every  day  ;  I  see  it  only 
occasionally  ;  there  seem  to  be  so  many  trucks  and 
stages  and  carriages  there,  and  they  get  blocked  up. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  often  see  it  blocked  so  981 
that  there  is  no  movement  at  all  for  a  time  i    A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  have  often  seen  it  that  way. 

Q.  How  far  does  that  extend  ?  A.  Well,  from 
Chambers  Street  to  Duane. 

Q.  AU  the  way  along  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Solid  blocks  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mostly  loaded  teams  ?  A.  Well,  aU  kinds ; 
empty  carts,  and  loaded  teams,  and  carriages,  and 
stages  and  wagons  of  all  descriptions. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  horse  railroad  would  help 
that  i  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  am  a  judge  of  that ; 
I  should  not  think  it  would  make  it  any  worse. 

Q.  Because  it  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be  ?  A.  Bad 
enough  anyway. 

Q.  And  has  been  getting  worse  and  worse  since 
you  were  there  i  A.  It  is  no  worse  than  it  was  five 
years  ago. 
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y82  Q.  Down  to  that  time  it  waa  comparatively  clear  t 
A.  It  was  when  I  first  went  there. 

Q.  Com^paratively  clear  when  you  first  went  there  f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  it  begin  to  become  crowded,  un- 
comfortably ?  A.  In  the  season  of  the  war  it  be- 
came very  crowded, 

Q.  And  since  then?  A.  Since  then  it  has  been 
crowded. 

Q.  Now,  what  has  particularly  occasioned  all  this 
crowding  since  that  time  t  A.  I  suppose  it  is  the 
movii^  of  business  up- town. 

Q.  Do  you  notice  what  these  trucks  are  loaded 
viith^  A.  A  good  many  are  loaded  with  railroad 
iron. 

983  Q.  Where  is  that  going  i    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  else  have  you  happened  to  see  on  them  i 
A.  Wood,  all  kinds  of  diy  goods,  boots  and  shoes, 
and  everything  that  goes  on  a  cart. 

Q.  It  seems  to  be  the  great  thoroughfare  for 
loaded  wagons,  doesn't  it  ?    A,  Yes,  sir ;  it  does. 

Q.  Both  going  north  and  south  *    A.  Both  wavs. 

Q.  Is  there  much  travel — east  and  west  travel- 
on  these  side  streets — on  the  side  street  at  your 
place  i    A.  Foot  passengers  ? 

Q.  I  mean  wagons,  east  and  west  I  A.  Oh,  yes, 
considerable ;  not  so  much  though  as  there  is  in 
Chambers  Street. 

Q.  And  that  is  pouring  into  Broadway  there  all 
the  time  ^    A.  All  the  time    through  Duane,  and 

984  Reade,  and  Chambers. 

Q.  What  are  on  those  side  streets ;  wholesale 
business?  A.  Well,  Stewart's  Building  is  there, 
and  runs  down  two  hundred  and  odd  feet  on  Reade 
Street,  and  then  there  is  the  Emigrant  Savings 
Bank,  and  some  hardware  stores. 

Q.  Mostly  office  buildings  on  the  east  side  i  A. 
No,  sir ;  there  is  a  blank  book  manufactory  on  the 
other  side,  and  storage  houses — I  don't  know  ex- 
actly what  they  are  ;  there  appear  to  be  very  few 
offices  there. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  live  up-town  ?  A.  Thirty-sixth 
Street. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  up-town  ?  A.  By  the  elevated 
road. 

Q.  Always  (    A.  Always. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  Thirty-Sixth  street?  A. 
Forty-seven. 
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Q.  East  or  West  ?    A.  West. 

Q.  Have  you  gone  that  way  ever  since  the  ele- 
vated railroad  has  been  built  ?    A.  I  have ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  use  to  go  before  that  ?  A,  Sixth 
Avenue. 

Q.  Sixth  Avenue  cars?  A.  Yes,  sir;  or  stages 
sometimes,  and  sometimes  in  the  Sixth  Avenue 
cars. 

Q.  Which  did  you  prefer,  the  stages  or  the  cars  ? 
A.  I  preferred  the  cars. 

Q.  And  would  take  those  rather  than  the  stages  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  now  since  the  elevated  road  has  been 
built  you  walk  through  Chambers  Street  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Go  down  Chambers  Street  and  go  up  the  ele-  986 
vated  railroad  station,  and  go  up  the  elevated  rail- 
road and  get  oflf  at  Thirty -third  Street  and  walk 
over  to  your  house  ?    A.   1  es,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  quicker  than  horse-cars  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  pleasanter,  isn't  it  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think 
it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  people  in  your  neighbor- 
hood generally  use  the  elevated  roads  ?  A.  I  think 
they  do ;  yes,  sir  ;  the  male  part  of  them. 

Q.  The  what  i  A.  The  male  part  of  them — down- 
town business  men. 

Q.  In  the  business  hours  and  business  times  of 
the  day  i    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  property  on  Broadway  i  A. 
No,  sir.  ^^ 

Q.  Or  in  the  City  of  New  York  'i    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  stockholder  in  any  of  these 
horse  railroads,  I  suppose  i    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Scribner  : 

Q.  Mr.  Thompson,  don't  these  stages  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  block  up  Broadway — to  cause 
the  blockades  that  you  speak  of  ?  A.  Well,  I  can- 
not say  positively  about  that ;  I  think  they  are  a 
great  help  to  blockading  up. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  tnat  the  withdrawal  of  stages 
would  contnbute  largely  to  the  relief  of  Broadway  < 
A.  I  think  it  would ;  yes,  sir. 

Q,  Don't  you  think  that  street-cars  confined  to 
iron  rails  in  the  centre  of  a  street,  so  that  people 
would  know  where  to  find  them,  and  from  which 
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^88  they  could  not  depart,  would  facilitate  rather  than 
obstruct  travel  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  should  think  they 
would ;  I  should  think  that  if  stages  were  taken  ont 
of  Broadway  that  railroads  would  not  block  Broad- 
way as  much  as  stages. 

Q.  That  the  railroad  cars  would  not  blockade  as 
much  as  stages  would  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  in  your  mind,  that  a 
street  car  is  preferred  by  the  great  mass  of  the  gen- 
eral public  to  the  stage  to  ride  in  ?  A.  I  prefer  cars 
myself. 

Q.  In  respect  to  the  blocking  up  of  Broadway  by 
trucks,  concerning  which  you  have  tjpoken,  is  there 
any  real  .necessity  for  that,  in  your  opinion ;  are 
there  not  side  streets  where  these  trucks    might 

989  travel  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  they  could  travel 
in  West  Broadway  and  Centre  Street. 

Q.  In  your  observation  about  town,  have  you 
found  that  the  construction  of  a  street  railnmd 
attended  to  any  considerable  degree  to  inconven- 
ience travel  by  trucks  ;  don't  trucks  follow  the 
tracks  of  street  railroads!  A.  They  do  consider- 
ably. 

Q.  They  do  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  i)articularly  when 
there  is  snow  on  the  ground. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this  question  ;  what  have  you 
observed  in  respect  to  the  streets  mostly  used  by 
trucks  at  times  when  the  streets  of  New  York  were 
encumbered  by  snow ;  ihat  is  to  say,  have  you 
observed  whether  or  not  trucks  in  general  seek  those 

990  streets  in  which  street  car  tracks  are  laid  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  where  no  tracks  exist  i  A..  My  obser- 
vation is  that  they  do. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  observation  in  respect  to 
the  use  of  streets  by  trucks  where  street  car  rails  are 
laid ;  does  it,  according  to  your  observation,  tend 
in  any  degree  to  banish  trucKs  from  such  street,  or 
to  interfere  with  the  use  of  any  such  street  by  trucks 
and  other  business  wagons  i  A.  My  observation 
has  been,  that  in  wide  streets  carts  generally  take 
those  streets  that  rails  are  laid  in,  but  in  naiTow 
streets  they  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  You  have  never  driven  trucks,  I  suppose  ?    A 
No,  sir. 
Q.  Or  omnibuses  ?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Or  any  vehicles  up  and  down  Broadway  much  1  991 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  driven  your  own  horse  and  carriage  much  ? 
A.  I  have  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Up  and  down  Broadway  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Often?    A.  Not  much  lately. 

Q.  Given  it  up  now  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  ?  A.  Because  I  am  too  poor  to  keep  a 
team. 

Q.  When  you  drove  your  team  did  you  prefer  to 
ride  on  streets  where  there  were  horse-car  tracks  i 
A.  Not  in  a  light  wagon  ;  I  would  just  as  lief  ride 
in  Sixth  Avenue. 

Q.  Why  ?    A.  Because  it  was  a  wide  street. 

Q.  And  you  could  go  either  side  of  the  track, 
couldn'  t  you  'i    A.  Yes,  sir.  992 

JIQ.  But  you  never  preferred  streets  in  which  there 
were  horse-car  tracks  for  your  own  driving  1  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not?  A.  Well,  T  don't  know  as  there 
was  any  particular  reason,  only  because  there  was  a 
track  there. 

Q.  What  had  the  track  to  do  with  it  ?  A.  Noth- 
m^ ,  only  when  I  wsb  going  up  town  I  would  prefer 
driving  up  Fifth  Avenue  rather  than  Sixth  or  Madi- 
son. 

Q.  Because  there  were  no  tracks  on  those  avenues  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  is  it  more  pleasant  to  ride  on  a  street 
where  there  are  no  horse-car  tracks  than  on  one 
where  there  are  ?    A.  I  don't  think  it  is ;  I  think  993 
it  is  really  only  imagination. 

Q.  You  have  had  an  actual  experience  of  that 
kind?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  is  imagination,  do  you  ?  A. 
I  think  a  great  deal  of  it  is  imagination. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  is  any  disadvantage  in 
driving  in  a  light  wagon  on  a  street  where  there  is  a 
horse-car  track  ?    A.  Not  wide  streets  ;  no  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  a  street  is  not  wide  ?  A.  Well,  if 
you  come  in  contract  with  a  rail,  and  you  cannot 
drive  between  the  rail  and  the  curb,  of  course,  it  is 
not  very  agreeable. 

Q,  Do  you  mean  "of  course"  or  "imagination 
of  course  '^  ?  A.  There  is  no  imagination  about 
that. 

Q.  That  is  a  real  objection,  is  it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  is  that  a  real  objection  ?    A.  Because  it 


is  not  pleasant  to  be  riding  on  a  track  of  a  r^oad 
and  having  year  wheel  touch  the  curb  at  the  same 
time. 

Q.  Is  there  aoy  trouble  about  your  wheel  gettii^ 
caught  in  the  tracks !    A.  Some. 

Q.  And  some  trouble  about  taming  out  Lf  you  are 
riving?    A.  I    suppose  there  is  trouble. 

Q.  You  are  liable  to  break  your  light  wagon, 
aren't  yoiil    A.  Yes,  sir,  very  liable. 

By  Mr.  Scribner  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  considerable  amount  of  light 
wagon  driving  on  Broadway  south  of  Fourteenth 
Street  1    A.  Very  little. 

Q.  It  is  rare  to  see  a  light  wagon  below  Fourteenth 
Street  on  Broadway,  is  it  not  i  A.  Very  rare,  ex- 
cept they  come  from  Jersey  or  Staten  Island  or  Long 
Island,  and  go  up-town ;  those  are  about  all  the 
light  wagons  you  see. 

Q.  A  private  carriage  of  any  kind  is  a  rare  sight 
on  Broadway  below  Fourteenth  Street,  is  it  not  * 
A.  There  are  very  few  private  carriages  there. 

Q.  They  have  dimished  largely  in  number  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  have  they  not  \  A.  Yes,  sir ;  in 
the  last  ten  years. 

Q.  Broadway  is  substantially,  is  it  not,  ^ven  np 
to  trucks  and  stages  and  business  wagons  at  the 
present  time  ?    A.  I  should  say  it  was. 

Q.  And  all  those,  so  far  as  you  kaow,  would  not 
be  affected  at  all  by  the  tracks  ?  A.  As  far  as  I 
know,  I  don't  think  they  would. 

By  Mr.  Beaman  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  think  a  track  on 
Broadway,  a  double  track  for  horse-cars,  would  be 
no  disadvantage  to  truckmen  '.    A.  To  truckmen  1 

Q.  To  truckmen  and  truck-driving,  or  to  tmck- 
ingt  A.  No,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  that;  I  think 
that  they  would  be  inconvenienced  some  little,  not 
much. 

Q,  You  think  that  they  would  be  inconvenienced, 
don't  you  )    A.  I  think  they  might  be. 

Q.  Wouldn't  all  drivers  of  public  vehicles  be  in- 
convenienced— drivers  of  cabs  and  omnibuses !  A 
I  think  not. 

Q.  Why  not  ?  A.  They  could  drive  each  side  of 
the  rails. 
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Q,  Do  you  know  how  wide  Broadway  is  ?    A.  I  ^^ 
don't  know  as  I  do,  exactly. 

Q.  Don' t  you  think  anything  that  obstructs  any 
part  of  a  street  is  an  objection  to  anybody  who  is 
going  up  and  down  that  street  ?  A.  Why,  yes,  of 
course  ;  the  stages  and  trucks  are  an  obstruction  to 
the  streets  now,  and  the  railroad  couldn't  make  it 
possibly  any  worse  than  it  is  ;  that  is  my  idea. 

Q.  Because  it  is  so  bad  now,  if  I  understand  you  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  while  it  might  not  make  it  any  worse  for 
general  travel,  wouldn't  a  railroad,  in  your  judg- 
ment, make  it  worse  for  everything  that  goes  up 
there  on  wheels  ?    A.  No,  I  don't  think  it  would. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  would  or  would 
not?    A.  No.  998 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  help  them  any  i  A.  It 
might  not  help  them. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  hurt  them  and  dam- 
age them  and  inconvenience  them  ?    A.  A  railroad  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir,  a  horse  railroad  ?    A.  No,  sir,  I  don' t. 

Q.  You  say  there  are  very  few  private  carriages 
coming  down  Broadway — ^hght  wagons?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  light  wagons— buggies  i  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  call  landaus  and  such  wagons  light 

Tns  1    A.  Yes,  that  would  be  a  light  wagon. 
Are  there  very  few  of   those  coming  down 
Broadway  ?    A.  Very  few. 

Q.  Aren'  t  there  a  lot  of  public  cabs  coming  down  999 
Broadway  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  public  cabs. 

Q.  They  are  light  wagons,  whether  they  are  public 
or  private,  are  they  not  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  a  great  many  hacks  going  up  and 
down  Broadway?  A.  What  do  you  mean  by 
hacks — ^two-horse  hacks  ? 

Q.  Yes,  two-horse  hacks — I  suppose  so?  A. 
There  are  some  always,  of  course. 

Q.  There  are  a  good  many  funeral  processions 
going  up  and  down  Broadway ,  are  there  not  i  A,  I 
don't  think  there  are — not  of  late  years  ;  I  have  not 
noticed  particularly  about  that ;  I  have  not  noticed 
any  funerals  except  very  seldom,  but  there  might  a 
dozen  go  by  and  I  not  know  it. 

Q.  You  are  not  so  situated  that  you  can  see  what 
is  going  on  on  Broadway  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  very  little, 
except  I  am  out-doors. 
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1000  By  Commissioner  Harris : 

Q.  I  understand  you  that  putting  tracks  on  a 
street  would  draw  wagons  and  trucks  there?  A. 
No,  sir  ;  I  didn't  say  that;  I  say  that  it  would  draw 
individuals — people.  ^ 

Commissioner  Harris :  Oh,  draw  people  ? 

The  Witness:  Yes,  sir;  the  more  facilities  for 
getting  up  and  down  Broadway  the  more  i)eople 
come  to  Broadway  ;  that  is  my  idea  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  trucks 
always  liked  to  go  to  those  streets  where  there  were 
horse-car   tracks?    A.  I  said    they  generally  did 

1001  when  there  was  snow  on  the  ground. 

Q.  So  that  at  that  season  of  the  year  trucks  will 
come  to  Broadway  more  than  they  do  nowi  A. 
No,  sir ;  I  don' t  think  there  could  any  more  go 
there  than  are  there  now. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  jammed  fuU  now  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  place  for  them  ?  A.  Pretty  weU  filled  every 
day. 

Q.  And  that  is  so  all  through  the  year,  isn't  it! 
A.  Pretty  much;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fuller: 

*Q.  Just  one  question.  You  say  that  Broadway  is 
badly  blocked  now  from  Chambers  Street  to  Duane 
Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  often  ;  not  all  the  time. 

1002  Q.  But  blocked  quite  frequently  I    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  think  that  horse-cars  on  Broadway 

would  increase  the  blocking  or  decrease  it?  A. 
Well,  they  couldn't  increase  it  very  much. 

Q.  Then  any  additional  number  of  cars  wouldn't 
increase  it  ?    A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Scriimer:  We  rest. 

Motion  to  Dismiss. 

Mr.  Beaman :  If  your  Honors  please,  the  jieti- 
tioners  having  rested,  I  move  to  dismiss  their  peti- 
tion, and  for  judgment  against  them,  on  the  case 
they  have  now  presented. 

Commissioner  Harris:  The  motion  is  denied. 

Mr.  Beaman:  And  I  take  an  exception  to  the 
ruling.  We  will  call  as  our  first  witness  Mr.  James 
Clancy. 
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James  Clancy,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  1003 
Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  I'rade  and  Trans- 
portation, testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr,  Beaman : 

Q.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Clancy  1  A.  Truck- 
man. 

Q.  How  lonff  have  you  been  a  truckman  in  the 
City  of  New  lork?    A.  About  twenty-eight  years. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  carry  on  that  Dusmess ! 
A.  Well,  I  have  running  twelve  to  fourteen  trucks 
at  times ;  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less. 

Q.  Tnicks  of  your  own  \    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  horses  of  your  own  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  carrying  on  business 
to  that  extent  \    A.  For  about  eight  years — eight  or  1004 
ten  years. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  you  carry  it  on  before  ?  A. 
Well,  it  gradually  grew  up  into  a  large  business. 

Q.  Did  you  begin  as  a  driver?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  driving  your  own  truck  or  driving  for  an- 
other person  ?    A.  Driving  for  another  person. 

Q,  Then  the  history  of  your  business  is  that  you 
began  trucking  as  a  driver  and  have  now  come  to 
your  present  situation  in  business  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  place  do  you  keep  your  trucks,  or  what 
stand  have  you  for  your  trucks  'i  A.  Well,  Reade 
Street  and  Diiane  Street  and  Beaver  Street. 

Q,  You  have  three  stands,  is  that  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  right  do  you  get  to  carry  on  this  busi- 
ness of  trucking  in  the  City  of  New  Y^ork  ?  A.  Well,  io05 
we  pjnr  a  yearly  license. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  for  each  of  your  drivers  or  how  ? 
A.  The  drivers  take  out  licenses  for  themselves. 

Q,  What  kind  of  a  license  do  you  have — a  license 
for  a  certain  number  of  trucks  \  A.  Yes,  sir ;  each 
truck  designated— paying  so  much  i)er  truck. 

Q.  And  that  is  a  license  fee  paid  to  the  city  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  your  stables  that  you  keep  your 
horses  i    A.  Jane  Street,  on  the  west  side. 

Q.  Are  you  a  general  public  truckman,  or  are  you 
engaged  for  any  particular  houses  %  A.  Well,  1  am 
a  general  public  truckman  and  engaged  by  some 
special  houses. 

Q.  What  houses?  A.  Wiley  &  Wing,  formerly 
WUey,  Weeks  &  Wine,  and  Gilbert  Oakley  &  Sons, 
Zaricalday  &  Arquimbau,  impoi-ters,  and  others. 
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1006  Q.  When  you  say  you  are  engaged  by  those  firms, 
you  do,  as  1  understand,  their  trucking  1  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  character  of  goods  do  you  cart  mostly  \ 
A.  Mostly  foreign  fruits. 

Q.  Foreign  fruits  i    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Where  do  you  receive  them  1  A.  We^l,  we  re- 
ceive them  on  the  North  River  front,  as  far  up  as 
Twenty-sixth  Street  and  as  low  down  as  the  Bat- 
te^. 

Q.  Prom  steamers  or  sailing  vessels  i  A.  Steamers 
mostly ;  some  from  sailing  vessels, 

Q.  By  foreign  fruits  you  mean  whati  A.  Cur- 
rants, and  prunes,  and  raisins,  and  all  sorts  of 
foreign  nuts. 

1007  Q.  Bananas  I    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  of  the  green  fruits  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  fruits  that  come  from  other  countries  i 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tropical  countries  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  condition  do  you  receive  them ;  in 
ba^  or  boxes  ?    A.  Bags,  boxes,  barrels  and  casks. 

Q.  Where  do  you  deliver  those  ?  A.  At  ware- 
houses and  at  the  stores  of  the  merchants,  and  at 
the  transportation  lines— shipped  direct;  a  great 
many  goods  are  shipped  direct  from  the  piers. 

Q.  Direct  to  the  steamers  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  rail- 
roads. 

Q.  Where  are  the  main  centres  of  transportation 
to  which  you  deliver  ?    A.  Well,  St.  John's  Park, 

1008  Barclay  Street,  foot  of  Chambers  Street,  foot  of 
Warren  Street,  the  Erie  Railroad  depot  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  pier  4  and  6,  and  pier  26,  I 
think  it  is  now;  on  the  East  River  there  is  only  one 
trunk  line  there,  and  that  is  at  pier  36  East  River; 
and  then  the  Hudson  River  has  barges  on  the  North 
River  at  pier  4  and  6;  and  in  the  Fall  of  the  year 
we  ship  a  great  ,many  goods  by  canal,  at  pier  6,  7 
and  8,  and  auong  there. 

Q.  Have  you  during  these  vears  that  you  have 
been  in  the  trucking  business  been  mostly  engaged 
in  fruit  trucking  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Made  that,  as  it  were, a  specialty  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  much  of  your  trucking  done  of  Broad- 
wav  i    A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  very  large  i)ortion  of  it. 

Q.  In  what  parts  of  Broadway '(  A.  Well,  Broad- 
way from  the  Battery  to  St.  John's  Park — that  is  at 
Laight  Street. 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  you  come  up  Broadway  to  get  1009 
to  St.  John's  Park  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  leave  Broadway  to  get  to  St. 
John's  Park  i  A.  Sometimes  I  leave  it  at  Keade 
Street  and  other  times  at  Duane,  and  sometimes  at 
Worth  Street ;  not  very  often  at  Worth,  because 
there  is  a  hill  there ;  and  we  come  down  Murray 
Street  and  Warren  Street  sometimes. 

Q.  Suppose  you  are  delivering  or  taking  goods 
from  this  section  that  you  have  talked  of,  west  of 
Broadway,  where  do  you  generally  come  to  Broad- 
way ;  suppose  you  are  delivering  goods  in  this  sec- 
tion right  here  west  of  us,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cortland  Street — ^is  that  one  of  the  streets?  A. 
Barclay. 

Q.  Barclay  ;  do  you  then  take  Broadway  as  a  part  lOlO 
of  your  course  i    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  come  up  then  ?  A.  Either  take 
West  Street  or  Washington. 

Q.  Why  do  you  occupy,  or  why  do  you  so  much 
go  on  Broadway  with  your  trucks  ?  A.  Well,  we 
tind  it  very  inconvenient  to  be  compelled  to  stop  on 
streets  that  are  occupied  by  railroad  tracks. 

Q.  How  inconvenient  i  A.  Well,  if  we  are  going 
north,  or  going  south  rather,  with  a  load,  of  course 
we  have  to  follow  the  track,  and  you  can't  follow 
that  for  a  very  long  distance  before  there  is  a  railroad 
car  behind  you,  and  then  you  have  got  to  get  over  as 
fast  as  you  can,  either  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
street,  or  else  turn  out  the  nearest  street,  and  so  it 
is  criss-cross  all  the  way  along ;  and  it  is  very  hard  lo  11 
on  teams  and  very  hard  on  trucks  to  switch  these 
trucks  out  from  time  to  time  ;  of  course,  we  cannot 
stay  in  the  track  because  there  is  a  law  which  com- 
pels us  to  move  when  a  car  comes  up  behind  us,  so 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  out  of  the  way 
as  best  we  can ;  then  the  sides  of  the  streets  are 
usually  so  filled  with  trucks  engaged  in  the  various 
business  houses,  that  we  have  to  swing  from  the 
down-track  on  to  the  up-track,  and  then  as  soon  as 
the  car  passes  us  cross  over  a^in  on  the  same  ti'ack 
that  we  were  before,  because  if  we  didn't  we  would 
meet  a  car  coming  the  other  way. 

Q.  Then  the  streets  on  which  there  are  horse  car 
tracks  are'  a  great  inconvenience  to  your  trucking 
business  (  A.  Very  much  indeed  ;  we  are  delayed 
sometimes  from— well,  all  the  way  from  fifteen 
minutes  to  a  half  an  hour  and  sometimes  an  hour  at 


1012  a  time  on  these  streets — West  Street,  Washington 
Street — because  we  cannot  come  Greenwich  Street 
because  the  cars  go  up-town  on  Greenwich  Street, 
and  then  it  is  blocked  up  so  much  there  that  you 
undertake  to  go  in  the  opposite  direction  that'tha 
car  is  running,  why,  you  Diock  yourself  and  every- 
body else  ;  and  you  m*ight  just  as  well  go  home,  as 
you  caunot  do  anything  on  that  line ;  so  thai  we 
have  to  follow  the  cars  wnere  there  is  a  single  track, 
and  then  when  you  get  blocked,  of  course  you  have 
to  stand  there  ;  there  is  no  place  to  go  ;  and  we  stand 
sometimes  by  the  hour  ;  1  think  I  have  stood  by  my 
truck  as  many  as  three  hours  without  moving  more 
than  a  block 

Q.  What  is  the  general  efifect,  then,  upon  vour 

1013  business,  of  having  your  carts  or  trucks  blockeil,  as 
they  now  are,  by  the  horse-cars  on  the  various 
streets  t  A.  I  think  we  could  afford  to  do  our  busi- 
ness at  about  thirty-five  per  cent-  less  if  we  didn't 
have  these  inconveniences  and  the  lieavy  wear  upon 
horses  and  trucks  occasioned  by  rdilroad  tracks. 

Q.  You  mean  the  railroads  as  tliey  now  exist '. 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  as  they  now  exist. 

Q.  Ts  there  any  up  and  down  street  east  of  Broad- 
way in  which  tlie  trucks  can  go  along  at  all  except 
in  those  stieets  where  there  are  railroad  tracks  l  A. 
Na  sir. 

Q.  Or  west  of  Broadway  ;    A.  No,  sir;  none. 

Q.  Has  this  placing  of  tiucks  on  these  side  streets 
had  the  effect,    in  your  opinion,  as  you  have  ob- 

1014  served  it,  to  increase  the  trucking  on  Broadway  ;  A. 
Oh,  yes  ;  veiy  much. 

Q,  You  think  there  never  was  a  time  when  there 
was  so  much  trucking  on  Broadway  as  there  is  now? 
A.  No,  sir  ;  I  don' t  think  there  ever  was. 

Q.  Is  there  anywh'jres  where  the  trucking  that 
now  goes  on  Broadway  can  go  {  A,  No,  sir  ;  I  don't 
see  any  outlet  for  it  anywheres;  no  possible  outlet 
for  it. 

Q.  What  parts  of  Broadway  are  most  crowded 
with  trucks  and  vehicles  of  various  kinds  t  A. 
Well,  my  observation  has  been,  from  Duane  Street 
down. 

Q,  Down  how  far!  A.  Well,  down  below — down 
to  Wall  Street. 

Q.  That  is  the  most  crowded  section !  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Why  is  that  the  most  crowded  section  i    A. 
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Because  it  is  the  artery  for  all  the  heavy  commerce  1015 
on  the  west  side  where  the  streets  intersect  with 
Broadway,  all  below  Duane  Street ;  the  heavy 
pressure  comes  about  there ;  they  all  get  in  about 
there ;  very  few  come  Chambers  Street  and  Reade 
Street,  because  Chambers  Street  has  a  railroad  track 
in  it;  the  Sixth  Avenue  and  Eighth  Avenue  go 
through  Church  Street,  and  down  Chambers  Street, 
that  block,  and  into  West  Broadway,  so  that  it 
virtually  shuts  up  that  block,  so  that  nobody  pre- 
tends to  go  that  way  with  a  load  unless  he  is  going 
west ;  he  may  at  times  attempt  to  go  west,  but  never 
come  east  with  a  load,  but  drives  into  Warren 
Street,  and  there  is  no  track  in  Warren  and  none  in 
Murray ;  and  the  heavy  grocery  trade  is  all  concen- 
trated now  between — well,  Franklin  Street  and  1016 
Warren,  and  of  course  we  then  have  to  get  the  best 
road  we  can,  and  then  work  down  to  Warren  or 
Murray,  and  then  up  into  Broadway ;  all  the  east 
side  traffic— that  is,  the  shipping  and  the  com- 
merce— comes  in  from  that  way. 

Q.  They  avoid  the  horse-car  tracks  whenever  they 
can?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  times  of  the  day  is  Broadway  the 
most  crowded  in  this  section  ?  A.  Well,  usually,  I 
think,  from  10  to  12  in  the  forenoon  ;  that  is  previ- 
ous to  the  time  the  teams  stop  to  feed  ;  they  gener- 
ally feed  at  1 2  o'  clock ;  of  course  that  takes  a  large 
number  of  teams  out  of  the  track  ;  and  then,  from 
about  2  o'clock  until  the  closing  of  the  shipping  in 
the  afternoon,  which  is  principally  done  by  4  o'clock;  1017 
the  heavy  shipping  has  to  be  all  done  now  before  4 
o'clock  ;  there  are  some  lines  that  take  a  little  after 
that,  but  it  is  only  way  freight. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  course  of  your  business ; 
your  horses  are  fed  and  your  trucks  are  ready  to 
take  loads  at  what  time  ?    A.  One  o'  clock. 

Q.  I  mean  in  the  morning  i  A.  Seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  they  go  on  their  stand,  as  it  were ;  that 
is,  they  are  waiting  for  general  orders. 

Q.  And  then  they  work  until  12  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then,  if  convenient,  they  feed  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  go  on  again  at  1  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  work  until  6  or  7  ?  A,  Well,  work 
until  6,  and  work  sometimes  as  long  as  9  o'clock. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  having 
goods  at  certain  places  at  certain  times ;    why  is 
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1018  that  i  A,  Why,  the  railroad  monopolies  hare  made 
a  rule  within  the  last  few  years,  since  they  have 
combined  all  their  interests,  not  to  receiTe  any  west- 
ern bonnd  freight  after  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
we  have  to  be  in  line  at  4  o'clock  and  have  onr  re- 
ceipts punched  by  the  man  they  send  out  along  the 
line,  and  then,  of  course,  they  take  the  freight  that 
was  received — that  is,  the  freight  for  which  the 
tickets  were  punched  at  4  o'clock,  up  to  4  o'clock, 
and  if  you  get  there  after  that  time  they  won't  re- 
ceive the  freight. 

Q,  \Vliat  is  the  effect  of  that  rale  on  the  trucking 
of  the  city  i  A.  It  is  very  much  against  ns,  very 
mu(^h  indeed. 

Q.  How  so  ;    A.  Well,  they  have  three  hours  in  the 

1019  afternopn,  which  is  a  short  time  for  us  to  get  onr 
goods  ready  and  get  under  way,  by  the  detention 
that  we  usually  have  by  getting  in  line  at  1  o'clock 
and  back,  and  it  is  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  get  in 
two  loads  in  that  time,  so  it  curtails  our  time. 

Q.  What  is  the  result  if  you  don't  get  your  goods 
there  by  4  o'clock  *.    A.  They  send  us  home. 

Q.  W  ith  vour  load ;  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  if  the 
merchants  don't  take  care  of  it,  why,  as  we  have 
taken  it  on  our  trucks  we  are  responsible  tor  it,  and 
then  we  have  to  take  it  back  again. 

Q.  And  it  cannot  go  until  another  day  i  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  anything  that  tends  to  block  you  any- 
wheres on  vour  road  delays  you  from  eetting  to 

1020  your  place  m  time — that  is,  before  4  o'clock — and 
puts  you  at  this  disadvantage,  does  it  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  the  trucking  business  of  the  City  of 
New  York— has  it  increased  or  diminished  within 
the  last  twenty  years  ;  A.  Oh.  Increased,  I  shonld 
Bay,  in  the  last  twenty  years — well,  200  per  cent. 

Q.  How  many  licensed  tnickmen  are  there  in  the 
City  of  New  York  i  A.  Well,  I  really  don't  knovr 
the  number ;  the  number  is  large  ;  I  know  that  the 
highest  number  that  I  have  is  o.SGo ;  we  go  by  num- 
bers, and  my  highest  number  is  5.865;  I  have  had 
that  a  good  while. 

Q.  Ilow  much  do  you  usually  pay  the  city  for  a 
license  \  A.  We  pay  a  dollar  now  under  this  new 
law — a  dollar  a  year ;  we  used  to  pav  a  larger  fee. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  'be  the  effect  on 
the  public  travel  in  Broadway,  between  Union 
Squai-e  and  the  Battery,  by  placing  on  it  a  track,  or 
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a  double  track,  for  the  runninff  of  horse-cars  upon  ]021 
it,  which  track  should  be  at  least  15  feet  wide  be- 
tween the  outside  rails  of  the  two  tracks,  and  cars 
driven  by  horse-power  ?  A.  My  judgment  is  that  it 
would  be  closing  up  that  important  artery ;  I  don't 
see  anything  else. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  '*  closing  up  "  ?  A.  I 
mean  virtually  forming  a  continuous  blockade  day 
after  day. 

Q.  Explain  to  the  Commission  how  this  would 
happen.  A,  The  large  wholesale  business  that  is 
done,  that  of  necessity  must  be  loaded  and  unloaded 
between  the  track  and  the  sidewalk,  and  would 
throw  everything  in  that  straight  line  on  the  line  of 
those  cars,  and  there  would  be  no  chance  for  any 
movement  of  a  car  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  but  1022 
straight  along  ;  as  it  is  now,  why,  of  course,'  we  can 
get  in  and  out,  and  stages  get  around  this  and  ^et 
around  the  other,  but  a  car  that  is  blocked  five  min- 
utes means  five  hundred  vehicles  stopped,  on  the 
average,  on  Broadway ;  five  minutes  meaiis,  with- 
out any  exaggeration,  five  hundred  vehicles  stopped 
on  one  line,  and  probably  five  hundred  on  the  other, 
making  a  thousand  vehicles  that  would  be  stopped 
in  five  minutes  ;  that  is  my  judgment  about  it. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  about  a  great  deal — about  a 
good  many  goods  being  received  and  delivered  on 
Broadway;  on  what  part  of  Broadway?  A.  All 
the  way  from,  say,  Reade  Street  up  to,  more  or  less. 
Fourteenth  Street. 

Q.  Heavy  goods  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  heavy  goods.       io28 

Q.  Are  they  delivered  and  received  there  both  ? 
A.  A  great  many  of  them  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  godds  are  these  ?    A.  Mostly  • 
dry  goods. 

Q.  Where  are  they  coming  from?  A.  Coming 
from  the  Eastern  boats  and  from  the  Eastern  rail- 
roads— ^from  the  various  manufacturing  centres — by 
trucks  coming  from  the  North  River  and  from  the 
East  River. 

Q.  Where  are  they  going  to  i  A.  Going  to  these 
wholesale  jobbing  and  commission  houses. 

Q.  In  the  city  ?    A.  In  the  city. 

Q.  But  when  they  leave  those  commission  houses, 
where  do  they  go  to?  A.  Well,  then  they  ship  to 
the  trade  East  and  West,  and  North  and  South ; 
they  come  from  the  factories  there,  and  then  they 
are  shipped  to  their  customers. 
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1024     Q.   Yoii  are  not  trucking  much  in  those  goods,  as 
I  understood  you  ?    A.  No,  sir ;  not  very  much. 

Q.  And  never  have  been^  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have 
been  in  the  dry  goods  trade. 

Q.  Has  the  centre  of  the  fruit  business  in  which 
you  have  been  principally  engaged,  changed  much 
m  the  last  twenty-four  years  i  A.  Well,  file  centre 
of  the  fruit  business  has  not  changed  very  much. 

Q.  It  is  about  where  it  has  been  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
about  within  the  mdius  of  eight  or  t-en  blocks. 

Q.  About  how  many  tnicks,  Mr.  Clancy,  are  em- 
ployed mostly  in  this  fniit  business  ?  A.  Well,  I 
think  Hills  firos.  employ  about,  well,  I  guess,  fif- 
teen to  twenty. 

Q.  I  mean  in  rough  numbers — all   that  are  em- 
^  ployed  in  it  ?    A.  On,  all  the  trucks  ? 
^  "*-5     Q.  Yes,  all  that  are  employed  in  the  fruit  business. 
A.  Oh,  there  is  a  very  large  number. 

Q.  Three  hundred  i  A.  Oh,  yes,  there  are  five 
hundred. 

Q.  Five  hundred  whose  business  is  principally  in 
fruits  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  branch  of  trade  in  which  you 
are  principally  engaged  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  length  of  your  trucks 
on  the  floor  i     A.  Well,  double  trucks,  you  mean  i 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  Well,  from  twelve  and  a  half 
feet  to  fourteen. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  floor  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  wide  is  the  floor  ?  or  rather  how  wide  is 
it  between  the  wheels  ?    A.  Seven  feet,  I  think. 
lO^i'     ^'  Seven  feet  between  the  wheels  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  between  the  centre  of  the  tires,  I  sup- 
pose you  mean  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or,  do  you  mean  between  the  outside  of  the 
tires  i  A.  On,  more  than  that ;  I  think  it  is  seven 
feet  inside  of  the  hub. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  outside  the  hub?  A.  Well,  I 
think  it  is  about  eighteen  inches. 

Q.  From  the  outside  of  one  hub  to  the  outside  of 
the  other  hub,  is  how  much  (  A.  Well,  I  can't  ex- 
actly  

Q.  Is  there  a  great  deal  of  loading  and  unloading 
from  trucks  put  endwise  to  the  curb  up  and  down 
Broadway  (  A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  that  done. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  travel  in  the 
various  down  town  streets  in  which  there  are  horse- 
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car  tracks?     A.  Well,   our  exi)erience  has  been,  1027 
ever  since  the  car  tracks  have  been  laid  down,  that 
we  are  compelled  to  follow  the  track. 

Q.  It  narrows  the  street,  then,  the  width  of  the 
track  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  is  this  the  fact  'i  A.  Well,  railroad  com- 
panies have  never  done  anything  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  towards  removing  the  snow  until  a  veiy 
recent  i)eriod,  ivhen  they  come  down  with  the  snow 
ploughs,  with  eight  or  ten  horses  on,  and  they  just 

f)ile  it  up  on  both  sides  from  the  middle,  when  it  is 
imp  and  soft,  and  when  a  cold  night  sets  in  it  is 
frozen  so  hard  we  are  really  compelled  to  go  into  the 
middle  of  the  street,  because  it  makes  a  sort  of 
shape  like  this  (indicating)  so  that  our  horses  can 
hardly  walk  around  on  one  side  or  the  other,  as  it  is  .  ^nc> 
dangerous  to  them ;  they  plough  a  place  right 
through. 

Q.  And  that  drives  you  right  into  the  track  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  are  these  streets  much  worse  for  you  in 
Winter  than  they  are  in  Summer?  A.  Oh,  very 
much. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  on  the  Broadway 
travel  in  the  Winter ;  are  there  more  trucks  on 
Broadway  in  Winter  than  in  Summer  i  A.  Well,  I 
really  don't  know  as  to  that :  of  course  we  get  to 
Broadway  as  soon  as  we  can  tnen  when  there  is  con- 
siderable snow ;  we  know  it  is  evened  up  and  we 
can  get  along  ;  but  it  is  usually  cleaned  oflf. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  is  the  rule  of  truckmen 
during  their  business  to  go  to  Broadway  as  soon  aa  1029 
they  can  (    A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  general  rule— to 
get  there  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Q.  And  why  is  that  the  rule  ?  A.  Because  it  is 
the  best  and  only  avenue  that  we  have  really  got ; 
it  is  the  only  opening  we  have  really  got; 
there  is  no  other  place — ^it  is  the  only  place  and  it  is 
the  best  place. 

Q.  Is  tnat  so  without  regard  to  any  part  of  the 
city  between  Fourteenth  Street  and  the  Battery  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Always  go  to  Broadway  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Winter  and  Summer  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  effect  is  caused  to  the  travel  on  Broad- 
way by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  travel 
in  the  streets  crossing  Broadway,  say  on  Cortlandt 
Street  or  Pulton  Street?    A.  It  is  very  apt  to  be 


1030  blocked  up  ;  of  course  they  have  officers  at  all  tbose 
corners  below,  and  they  Imve  been  there  for  years, 
and  they  regulate  the  trucks  going  east  and  trucks 
going  west,  and  they  keep  a  sort  of  an  opening,  so  as 
not  to  blockade  it  more  than  one  possibly  can  help  ; 
but  if  it  was  left  to  themselves  there  I  don't  know 
what  the  consequences  would  be. 

Q.  Where  are  these  officers  situated ;  what  cor- 
ners i  A.  There  is  one  at  the  comer  of  Chambers 
Street,  and  on  all  street  comers  as  far  down  as  WaJI 
Street. 

Q.  Any  above  Chambers  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are 
officers  on  Broadway  above  Chambers, 

Q.  And  stationed  at  particular  comers,  as  you 
understand  it ;    A.  WeU,  they  have  a  block. 

Q.  Do  these  officers  keep  the  vehicles  to  any  par- 
10;{1  ticular  aide  of  the  street,  as  you  understand  it ;     A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  keep  those  going  down  on  the  right  hand 
side  ;    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  going  up  on  the  left  hand  side — on 
the  other  side  i    A.    les,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  that  portion  of  Broadway  extend- 
ing from  the  Herald  Building  to  Cortlandt  Street ; 
is  that  in  your  judgment  ^ticularly  crowded  more 
than  any  other  part ;  A,  The  most  crowded  spot  on 
Broad  wav. 

Q.  Right  opposite  Knox,  the  hatter's  ;  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  the  bridge  was  '(    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How,  in  your  judgment,  would  the  placing  of 
horse-cars  on  BnKwfway,  supposing  there  were  only 
1**'2  the  same  number  of  them  as  there  are  of  omnibu.ses, 
affect  the  travel  of  Broadway  as  compared  with  tiie 
omnibuses  ;  that  is,  which  would  be  the  worse  on 
Broadway  ;  the  same  number  of  cars,  or  the  same 
number  of  omnibuses,  as  far  as  your  business  fa 
concemed  (    The  same  number  of  cars. 

Q.  Whj  '.  Well,  they  run  in  a  given  groove,  and 
there  is  no  chance  for  tHem  to  turn  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  and  they  take  up  a  certain  portion  of  the 
street,  one  car  going  one  way  and  one  another,  and 
of  course 

Q.  And  nothin"  between  them  (  A.  And  nothing 
t>etween  them,  and  that  gives  so  much  less  space  for 
all  this  travel. 

Q.  What  facilities  do  omnibuses  have  for  (retting 
out  of  the  way  that  cars  don't  have  f  A.  WeU,  ihej" 
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can  get  to  the  sides  of  the  streets,  into  the  gutter,  1033 
or  go  around  somebody  that  is  backed  up,  as  needs 
be,  and  so  work  in  and  out,  and  get  along. 

Q.  This  crossing  of  stages  on  Broadway  from  side 
to  side  is  necessitated  by  reason  of  their  being  com- 
pelled to  ^et  out  of  the  way  of  something,  isn't  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  part  of  a  street  is  the  easiest  for  a  loaded 
wagon  to  go  in,  the  centre  or  towards  the  curb  ?  A. 
The  centre. 

Q.  Why  i  A.  The  truck  or  wagon  runs  more 
level ;  Broadway  is  a  little  higher  in  the  middle, 
and  iif  you  are  down  on  the  side  of  the  street  you 
are  apt  to  slide  down  in  the  gutter ;  and  if  there  is 
some  vehicle  standing  there  then  you  have  got  to 
fetch  up  to  the  centre  of  the  street — ^up  that  grade 
—80  that  it  is  easier  to  keep  on  the  centre,  and  1034 
loaded  teams  generally  go  in  the  centre,  and  light 
wagons  and  s^es  go  on  either  side  ;  a  man  having 
a  heavy  load  going  up  and  down  Broadway  takes 
the  centre,  and  lets  the  light  carriages  and  hacks  go 
around  him. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  call  light  teams — ^hacks  and 
such  things  i  A.  Yes.  Q.  Mr.  Clancy,  what  is  the 
effect  ui)on  the  trackage  by  having  to  pull  their 
loads  over  streets  which  have  rai&oad  tracks  in 
them  ;  I  mean  outside  of  the  blocking  question,  how 
does  it  affect  the  load  that  you  can  carry,  or  the 
strain  on  the  horses,  or  the  wear  on  the  wagons  i  A. 
Well,  if  you  undertake  to  follow  the  railroad  tracks, 
it  wears  a  certain  groove  in  the  stone,  because  there 
can't  only  one  wheel  follow  the  track,  and  that-^«- 
wears  the  felloes  out—  cuts  the  felloes — and  wears  a 
groove — the  other  wheel  wears  a  groove  in  the  stone, 
and  by  that  consequence  we  are  kept  in  a  sort  of  a 
track,  and  the  longer  the  time  the  deeper  the  track  ; 
why  down  here  on  South  Street,  there  are  Qome 
plaices  where  I  think  the  stones  are  worn  nearly 
through,  and  you  couldn'  t  get  out  of  it  with  a  heavy 
load,  unless  you  found  a  place  where  you  could  get 
on  an  even  surface,  and  it  is  a  great  strain  upon  the 
axles  ;  hundreds  of  axle-trees  are  broken,  and  light 
wagons  are  twisted  out  of  shape,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  calamities  happen  from  time  to  time  on 
these  railroad  tracks.  Q,  You  say  you  cannot  run 
but  one  wheel  in  a  track,  why  is*  that  ?  A.  Well, 
the  track  is  wider  than  the  railioad  track.  Q.  And 
if  you  ran  your  left-hand  w  heel  in  the  track,  why. 
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1030  then  I  understand  you,  your  right  hand  wheel  ex- 
tends beyond  the  other  track  i  A,  Yes,  sir,  Q. 
And  makes  a  gully  right  along  there  i  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  far  does  it  extend  beyond  the  other  track ; 
a  foot  or  so  l  A.  Oh,  yes  ;  runs  about  between  the 
centre  of  the  two  tracks,  so  that  there  is  just  about 
room  enough  to  pass  a  car.  Q.  But  two  trucks 
would  hardly  pass  each  other;  A.  Well,  some 
streets  have  got  double  tracks,  in  which  they  will 
not,  and  in  others  they  will.  Q.  Please  state  the 
actual  situation  of  the  streets  on  which  there  are 
horse-car  tracks  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  so 
far  as  these  streets  contain  horse-car  tracks,  starting 
with  the  first  one  as  you  go  west  'i  A-  The  first 
one  ?  Q,  Yes ;  the  general  condition  of  the  pave- 
ment i    A.  College  place,  that  is  thetu-st  one  ;  well, 

1037  that  is  generally  kept  in  very  decent  repair  ;  there 
are  three  or  four  railroad  companies  that 
have  railroad  tracks  there — the  Sixth,  Seventh, 
Eighth      and      Broadway— all     go      down     that 

Slace,  and  that  has  been  kept  in  a  very  fair  con- 
ition.  Q.  The  next  one  t  A.  Greenwich  Street  is 
tlie  next ;  well,  that  has  been  in  a  very  bad  con- 
dition almost  invariably  since  that  tnw:k  was  laid ; 
Washington  Street  has  been  in  about  the  same  con- 
dition, and  West  Street  caps  the  climax  ;  that  is  the 
worst  street,  and  there  is  less  done  by  everybody  in 
that  street,  railroad  company  incladed,  than  in 
any  other  street  in  New  York  ;  it  is  really  an  unsafe 
street  for  a  man  to  ride  a  heavy  load  on.  Q.  The 
condition  of  that  street  is  a  great  damage  to  the 
.„„„  business  of  the  city  '{  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  a  great  damage 
^'''*"  to  the  business  of  the  city.  Q.  When  you  come  to 
Broadway,  the  existence  of  these  gullys,  as  I  under- 
stand you  to  have  described,  which  would  be  made 
by  the  trucks,  would  be  another  disadvantage  over 
and  above  the  existence  of  the  tracks  (  A.  Yes,  sir : 
u  very  great  disadvunlage. 

Q.  Mr.  Clancy,  about  how  many  packages  lio 
jou  deliver  on  your  trucks  a  day  '.  A.  How  many 
packages  a  day  (  Q.  Yes.  A.  Oh,  sometimes  as 
many  as  a  thousand  or  tifteen  hundred  ;  it  varies. 
Q.  1  won't  go  into  tliat ;  I  will  withdraw  the  qujs- 
tion  ;  that  is  too  much  detail ;  is  your  business  car- 
ried on  at  so  much  a  day,  or  ho  much  a  load  ;  ^ 
So  much  a  package.  Q.  Without  regard  to  the  she 
of  the  package  !  A.  With  i-egai-d  to  size.  Q_ 
With  i-egai'd  to  size  i     A.   Yes,  sir.    Q.  Bat  you 
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earn  your  money  on  the  basis  of  what  goods  you  1 039 
deliver  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  not  on  the  basis  of 
hours,  or  anything  of  that  kind  (  A.  No,  sir.  Q. 
So  that  any  delay  is  a  damage  to  the  truckmen  i  A . 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  reduces  your  earnings  of  the  day  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  anything  that  delays  you  an 
hour  takes  so  much  out  of  your  working  time  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  of  your  earning  time  t  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  all  delays  in  the  same  way  i  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Is  that  the  general  system  on  which  the 
trucking  business  is  carried  on  in  the  City 
of  New  York  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  general  sys- 
tem. Q.  Ts  that  the  system  in  the  cases  where  you 
are  the  regular  truckmen  of  houses  i  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  So  that  you  take  all  the  chances  of  delays  (  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  take  all  chances.  Q.  And  the  sufferings 
of  delav  all  come  upon  the  truckmen  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  1040 
Q.  Aside  from  the  business  disadvantage,  the  money 
loss  is  to  the  truckmen  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Cross-exam inatio7i  by  Mr,  Seribner  : 

Q.  Mr.  Clancy,  you  attended  before  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  did  "you  not,  and  made  a  speech  against 
the  granting  of  the  consent  of  the  Common  Council 
lo  the  petitioner,  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad 
Company  i  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  attended  there.     Q.  You 
appeared  there  as  the  representative  of  the  truck- 
men's interest,  did  you  not  'i  A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  Your 
interest  in  Broadway  lies  mainly  south  of  Duane 
Street,  does  it  ^    A.   No,   sir.     Q.    Didn't  you  tell 
Mr.  Beaman  that  you  ordinarily  left  Broadway  at 
or  about  Duane  Street  J    A.  Yes,  I  guess  so ;  1  said  ^^^ 
that.    Q.  So  far  as  you  are  speaking  respecting  the 
effect  of  the  construction  of  a  railroad  on  Broad- 
way,   about    interfering    with    what    you      con- 
ceive   to     be     the     rights    of      truckmen,     you 
speak    of    that    part    of     Broadway    which   lies 
below  Duane  Street  i    A.   No,  sir ;    I  do  not  ;  I 
speak  of  the  whole  length  of  Broadway  up  to  Four- 
teenth Street.    Q.   Are  yon  aware  that  for  twenty 
years,  or  thereabouts,  there  has  been  a  double  track 
railroad  in   Broadway  between  Seventeenth  Street 
and  Portv-third  Street  i    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  am  aware 
c-)i    all  that.      Q.    Are    you    equally  aware    that 
Tiroadway  between  the  points  I  have  mentioned— 
^venteenth   Street   and     Forty-third    Street— has 

been  continually  used   by  trucks,    carriages    and 


1042  other  vehicles  during  the  past  twenty  years,  not- 
withstanding the  existence  and  operation  of  the  ex- 
isting railraid  between  Seventeenth  Street  and  For- 
ty-third Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am.  Q.  Yon  are 
willing  to  concede,  are  yon  not,  that  the  occupation 
by  a  street  railroad  of  so  much  of  the  carriageway 
of  any  street  as  is  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  a 
street  railroad  does  not  tend  to  interfere,  or  at  all 
events  to  exclude,  the  use  of  the  same  street  by 
other  vehicles  'i  A.  No.  air  ;  1  am  not.  Q.  Do  y«u 
then  testify,  and  is  \our  o]iinion  that  you  have 
given  to  the  Commissioners  respecting  ihe  various 
matters  about  which  Mr.  Beaman  has  inquired, 
baaed  upon  the  assumption  that  the  constructioii  of 
railroad  tracks  in  Broadway,  and  the  operation  of 
a  .street  railroad  thereon,  will  exclude  trucks  and 

1043  other  vehicles  from  the  carriageway  of  Broadway  i 
A.  No,  sir  ;  I  don't  intimate  that  it  would  exclude 
them  all.  Q.  I  don't  think  you  understood  my  for- 
mer question  ;  do  you  concede  that  the  construction 
and  use  of  a  street  railroad  in  Broadway,  between 
the  Battery  and  Union  Square,  would  not  exclude 
trucks  and  other  ordinary  vehicles  from  the  use  of 
the  same  street  (  A.  Well,  couldn't  help  them- 
selves ;  nowhere  else  to  go.  Q.  You  still  could  make 
use  of  it,  for  all  the  purposes  that  you  have  named, 
with  the  trucks  that  you  drive  i  A.  Well;  we  would 
have  to,  with  all  the  inconveniences.  Q.  You  could 
do  it;  only  answer  my  question,  please;  A.  Of 
course.  Q.  Will  you  teU  me  if  trucks  are  not  some- 
times constructed  and  are  not  now  in  use  in  the  City 

J  J, . .  of  New  York  the  guage  of  which  is  such  as  to  travel 
'    within  the  line  of  the  street  car  tracks  ?   A.  May  be 
one  in  a  thousand  :    they  tried  that  experiment,  but 
they  found  it  didn  t  work. 

Q,  Mr.  Clancy,  will  you  tell  me  now  if  the  gauge 
of  an  ordinary  carriage,  by  which  I  mean  a  landau, 
a  cab  or  a  livery  hack  of  any  kind — if  the  gauge  of 
vehicles  of  that  character  is  not  ordinarily  suoli  as 
to  permit  those  vehicles  to  be  driven  directly  in  the 
line  of  the  car-tracks  S  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is  the 
ordinary  gauge  of  such  vehicles ;  is  it  not  f  A.  Yes. 
sir.  Q.  So  far  as  such  vehicles  are  concerned,  the 
iisi'  of  Broadway  by  street-cars  wouldn't  materially 
intt'rfere  with  the  operation  of  those  carriages. 
wfMild  it !  A.  If  a  man  wanted  to  ride  in  a  rail- 
roiul  track  it  wouldn't.  Q.  He  conld  drive  along  in 
a  railroad  track  t    A.  Yes,  he  could.    Q.  As  a  mat- 
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ter  of  fact  where  street  pavements  are  bad  and  of  jQ^g 
that  character  that  you  describe  the  existing  pave- 
ments in  West  Street  to  be,  isn't  it  the  almost  uni- 
form practice  of  drivers  of  all  kinds  of  vehicles 
which  track  with  the  cars  to  run  on  the  car-tracks 
where  car-tracks  exist?  A.  There  are  no  vehicles 
for  traffic  that  are  made  that  way — very  few.  Q. 
There  are  some  ?  A.  1  presume  there  are  some.  Q. 
There  are  some  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Farmers'  wagons, 
for  instance,  don't  they  track  in  car-tracks?  A. 
Well,  they  maybe  do  ;  some  of  them  do.  Q.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  where  the  gauge  of  a  vehicle  is  such 
avS  to  permit  its  wheels  to  run  within  the  car-tracks, 
they  run  much  smoother  there  than  they  do  on 
stones;  don't  they?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  run 
smoother.  Q.  And  they  get  along  faster,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  in  consequence  of  the  smooth  condi-  ]04G 
tion  of  the  track,  and  their  running  depends  alto- 
gether upon  how  fast  they  want  to  go ;  don't  it  i 
X,  I  don't  want  to  ride  in  them:  I  wouldn't  put 
ray  family  in  a  light  vehicle  and  put  it  in  a  railroad 
track— not  much — no  quicker  than  I  would  put  dy- 
namite under  my  wa^on.  Q.  You  h<ave  got  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  hostility  to  street  railroads,  haven't 
you  t  A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not.  Q.  You  sometimes 
ride  in  a  horse-car,  don't  you?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  if  you  have  a  mile  or  two  to  go  along  Broadway, 
if  you  were  on  foot,  you  would  prefer  very  much  to 
get  into  a  street-car  rather  than  walk  ?  A.  If  I 
couldn't  do  any  better.  Q.  What  better  could  you 
do  ?  A.  Take  an  elevated  car.  Q.  Are  there  any 
elevated  cars  on  Broadway  to  your  knowledge  i  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  Then,  assuming  that  you  were  on  1047 
Broadway,  and  you  wanted  to  go  from  here  to 
Union  Square,  and  you  were  on  foot,  and  you  didn'  t 
have  your  horses  or  trucks  around  anywheres,  you 
would  find  the  street-cars  convenient  in  getting 
there,  wouldn't  you  ^  A.  No,  sir;  I  would  walk 
four  blocks  to  get  an  elevated  car  to  go  to  Union 
Square,  and  then  walk  two  blocks  back.  Q.  Sup- 
pose the  point  you  wanted  to  reach  was  about  hdf 
way  between  two  stations  of  the  elevated  road, 
would  you  prefer  a  street-car  then  or  the  elevated 
road?  A.  It  would  depend  altogether  upon  how 
far  the  first  distance  was  I  wanted  to  go.  Q.  Don' t 
you  know  what  the  ordinary  distance  between  the 
stations  of  the  elevated  road  is  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
say  it  would  depend  altogether  upon  the  length  of 


1048  *^^  distance  I  should  waat  to  go  from  (.he  first  starts 
ing  point.  Q,  There  are  times  when  you  do  find 
street-cars  a  convenience  for  your  personal  nse,  do 
you  not?  A,  Yes,  sir,  Q.  And  you  don't  scorn  to 
ride  in  them  'i  A.  No.  Q.  There  are  a  great  many 
people  like  you,  that  find  street-cars  a  convenience, 
are  there  not?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  your  affection 
for  your  occupation  or  your  interest  in  it  such  that 
yon  would  willingly  exclude  the  street-cars  from 
any  of  the  streets  that  they  now  occupy  ?  A,  Yes. 
sir.  Q.  You  would  like  to  have  them  in  the  streets 
where  you  don' t  care  to  go  with  your  trucks,  that  is 
about  It,  isn't  that  it!  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  it. 
Q.  Where  else  would  you  like  to  take  them  ont; 
A.  I  should  like  to  take  them  out  of  Greenwich  and 
Washington  Streets,  and  should  like  to  have  done 

IOV.1  that  a  long  while  ago.  Q.  That  is  where  you  run 
your  trucks,  isn't  it  i  A.  Well,  I  don't  run  them 
there  any  more  than  I  do  any  other  plac«.  Q.  I  am 
confining  my  question  to  the  street-car  tracks  that 
you  woiild  like  to  see  taken  up  in  the  City  of  New 
York  otherwise  than  in  the  streets  where  vou  nse 
your  trucks;    A.  Oh,  of  course,  I  couldn^t  name 

them,   because .     Q.    You  would  like  to  take 

them  all  up.  isn't  that  it ;  A.  Oh,  no,  sir ;  I  hav*^ 
no  objection  to  their  being  put  down  wherever  they 
don't  mconvenieoce  anyoc^y  and  where  they  are 
not  a  nuisance. 

New  York,  January  22nd,  1885. 

J050  Simeon  E.  Church,  called  asawitnesson  behalf 
of  the  property-owners  represented  by  Mr.  FiilJer, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Fidler: 

Q.  Mr.  Church,  you  have  given  considerable  of 
your  time  to  the  study  of  transit  on  New  York 
Island,  have  you  not  \  A.  I  have  done  so ;  yes,  air. 
Q.  About  how  long  \  A.  I  think  about  fifteen  years 
;ig<i  T  commenced  my  investigation  of  the  subject 
iin(i  devoted  myself  somewhat  to  it.  Q,  What 
would  you  think  of  building  a  horse  raUroad  on 
Broadway  at  the  present  time  %  A.  My  opinion  is, 
sir.  decidedly  against  the  building  of'a  horse  rail- 
road on  Broadway.  Q.  \Vill  j-oii  be  kind  eiioagb  to 
give,  sir,  your  reasons  why,  in  your  own  wav(  A. 
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Well,  thejr  are  pretty  long;  I  will  try  to  make  them  ^^gj 
short  if  I  can ;  1  think  that  Broadway  belongs  to 
the  i)eople  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  does  not 
belong  to  the  property-owners  on  the  line  of  Broad- 
way, nor  to  the  limited  population,  which  would  be 
served  by  a  horse  railroad,  living  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  such  line. 

Commisshner   Harris  i    You   mean  not   exclu- 
sively ( 

The  Witness :  Yes,  not  exclusively  ;  I  think  that 
whatever  use  or  appropriation  is  ma&e  of  Broadway 
should  have  reference  to  serving  the  uses  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  whole  city  ;  those  uses  are  most 
largely  directed  to  the  upi)er  districts  of  the  City  of 
New  York  ;  one-third— more  than  one-third — nearly 
one-half  of  the  island  is  unbuilt  upon  ;  it  can  only 
be  built  upon  by  making  it  i)erfectly  accessible  ;  the  1052 
means  of  access,  I  think,  are  now  exhausted  with 
our  present  facilities  ;  I  do  not  think  that  the  ele- 
vated railroads  can  be  made  to  carry  more  people 
than  they  are  now  doing  with  any  comfort  ;  per- 
haps one-half  of  all  the  people  who  ride  upon  tnem 
in  commission  hours  must  stand  up  now  and  hang  on 
a  strap  ;  new  facilities  must,  therefore,  be  applied  to 
it,  or  New  York  must,  as  New  York  did  beiore  the 
introduction  of  elevated  roads,  cease  to  grow,  and 
our  surplus  population  must  find  their  homes  out- 
side of  New  York  City — New  Jersey  and  elsewhere 
—and  pay  their  taxes  there  ;  now,  the  only  channel 
left  to  us  for  furnishing  facilities  of  transit  to  all 
parts  of  the  city  is  through  Broadway  as  a  great 
trunk  channel ;  if  it  is  appropriated  by  a  horse-car 
company,  it  foi-ever,  1  think,  takes  it  out  of  the  pos- 1053 
sibility  of  such  a  use ;  a  horse-car  company,  once  in 
possession  of  it,  would  hold  that  possession,  and, 
no  matter  how^  great  the  advantages  of  some  other 
system  of  travel,  or  how  much  more  they  might 
subserve  the  interest  of  the  whole  city,  that  street  is 
lost  to  us,  and  I  know  of  no  other  that  can  be  made 
to  take  its  place ;  1  therefore  say,  without  any  hesi- 
tation, that  to  surrender  that  street,  except  upon 
the  condition  that  it  should  provide  means  of  rapid 
transit  that  would  reach  the  whole  city  at  the  low- 
est possible  price — to  surrender  that  street  to    a 
private  corporation,  to  serve  only  a  limited  interest, 
would  be  a  CTeat  public  calamity  ;  in  reaching  that 
conclusion,  1  have  no  reference  to  what  might  be  its 
effects  upon  stores  upon  the  line  of  it,  or  a  cartman 
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1054  ^^^  might  be  driving  a  car  through  it,  for  I  regard 
those  as  questions  that  don^  t  enter  into  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question  of  the  use  of  Broadway. 
Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  crowded  condition  of 
Broadway  as  compared  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  i  A.  Well,  it  is  undoubtedly  very  much 
more  crowded  than  it  was  then  ;  I  should  add,  per- 
haps, that  it  is  not  well  understood,  I  think,  by 
most  people  what  the  rapidly  growing  demand  for 
additional  facilities  for  transit  is  ;  I  have  collected  a 
few  figures,  and  those  I  propose  to  give  here  as  the 
basis  of  the  estimate  which  I  formed  for  the  use  of 
Broadway  for  rapid  transit  purposes ;  now,  in  1850, 
with  a  population  in  New  York  of  510,000,  the  pas- 
senger circulation  was  6,835,648;  in  1854,  with  a 
population  of  a  little  less  than  three  times  as  great, 

1055  the  passenger  circulation  was  fifty-five  times  as 
great. 

Commissioner  Harris :  You  mean  in  1884,  not 
in  1854. 

The  Witness :  Yes,  1884 ;  the  passenger  circula- 
tion was  fifty-five  times  as  great,  and  had  reached  in 
extent  284,115,562;  this  is  taken  from  the  reports 
for  the  last  year ;  now,  the  steady  increase  of  pop- 
ulation, varying  a  little  one  five  years  from  another 
— but  the  average,  steady  increase  of  population  has 
been  fifteen  per  cent,  every  five  years,  while  the  in- 
crease of  passenger  traffic  every  hve  years  has  been 
seventy-five  per  cent. ;  the  result  of  this  will  be  that 
if  the  same  ratio  keeps  on  for  another  five  years,  in 
1889,  five  years  hence,  the  passenger  traffic  of  this  citv 
will  be,  if  we  can  provide  for  it,  497,202,750 ;  now,  all 

1056  the  elevated  railroads  combined  carried  last  yearonly 
96,000,000  and  a  few  thousand  of  our  long  passen- 
gers, and  I  think  they  have  done  their  utmost ;  I 
think  so  because  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
ride  upon  them  (I  do  myself^  have  to  stand  up  and 
hang  on  the  strap  as  Ve  nad  to  do  in  the  olden 
times;  well,  the  horse-cars  carried  last  year -the 
traffic  of  last  year  amounted  to  187,413,342 ;  and  all 
the  horse-cars  and  all  the  elevated  cars  combined 
carried  284,115,562;  but  I  have  just  said  that  the 
traffic  will  in  1889  be  497,202,750 ;  now  I  ask  what 
shall  be  done  with  the  surplus  of  213,000,000,  which 
is  twice  as  many  as  all  the  elevated  roads  carry  to- 
gether ;  what  will  be  done  with  that  surplus  in  1889 ; 
now,  they  must  go  afoot,  or  they  must  go  out  of  the 
city  to  live,  for  it  will  be  impossible  tnen  even  to 
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get  a  stand-up  ^lace  in  a  car  and  hang  up  by  the  jQgy 
strap  ;  to  my  mind  the  absorption  of  Broadway  be- 
low Fourteenth  Street  by  a  horse-car  company  is 
the  utter  and  complete  annihilation  of  all  hope  for 
rapid  transit  such  as  the  city  demands  in  the  future 
and  in  so  short  a  peribd  of  time  as  five  years  yet 
ahead  of  us  ;  and  I  believe  that  if  Broadway  is  ap- 
propriated to  a  horse-car  company,  in  the  next  de- 
cade the  pressure  of  the  island  will  be  such  that  the 
people  of^this  city  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  $100,- 
000,000  to  carve  out  a  new  avenue  for  rapid  transit 
through  solid  blocks  of  buildings  all  the  way  down ; 
that  avenue  is  now  open,  free,  in  Broadway ;  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  kept  so  until  railroad  companies 
can  be  found  that  will  use  Broadway  in  a  manner 
which  shall  accommodate  the  people  of  the  entire 
city  ;  and  that  accommodation  will  only  be  complete  1058 
when  the  people  are  carried  from  the  Battery  to  the 
Harlem  River  in  commodious  cara  quickly,  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and-  ni^ht,  and  at  five  cents  fare ; 
I  believe  Broadway  furnishes  the  means  of  securing 
just  those  conditions  for  the  people  of  New  York ;  1 
believe  that  a  franchise  such  as  the  National  Cable 
Company  have  acquired,  or  such  as  the  Broadway  Un- 
derground Railroad  Company  has  acquired,  if  the  con- 
ceded right  were  given  to  either  to  build  upon  or  under 
Broadway,that  it  would  furnish  just  those  facilities  ; 
and  I  believe  that  any  amount  of  capital  lies  behind 
it  ready  to  be  put  in  such  an  enterprise  whenever  the 
right  to  construct  the  road  shall  be  beyond  question. 
Q.  What  effect  do  you  think  building  a  horse  railroad 
on  Broadway  from  Fourteenth  Street  to  the  Battery 
would  have  upon  property  i  A.  Well,  I  would  1059 
rather  not  answer  that  question  ;  1  am  not  a  prop- 
erty-owner on  Broadway  below  Fourteenth  Street, 
ana  I  never  considered  the  effect  upon  the  property  on 
the  street  as  entering  into  the  discussion  at  all ;  and, 
not  owning  propei-ty  there,  my  testimony  would  not 
be  entitled  to  great  weight ;  but  if  I  would  express 
an  opinion  I  should  only  say  that  univei-sal  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  property  advances  in  value 
where  the  people  go ;  and  if  the  people  can  be 
coaxed  down  Broadwajr  it  would  advance  the  value 
of  the  property,  and  if  they  were  driven  out  of 
Broadway  it  would  recede  in  value;  but  I  don't 
think  the  effect  of  a  railroad,  in  enhancing  or  de- 
preciating a  piece  of  property  on  Broadway  should 
determine  that  question,  because  if  it  did  it  would 
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1 060  ^  ^  surrender  the  right  of  the  whole  people  in 
Broadway  to  the  interest  of  those  people  who  might 
be  living  upon  it.  Q.  You  think  that  if  a  railroad 
is  built  on  Broadway  it  shall  be  a  road  that  will  ac- 
commodate the  largest  number  of  passengers  and 
give  the  cheapest  fare  ?  A.  They  should  accommo- 
date the  people  of  the  whole  city  ;  Broadway  be- 
longs to  the  people  of  the  whole  city,  and  I  think  to 
give  it  up  to  a  horse-car  company  would  deprive 
them  of  the  advantages  I  have  spoken  of. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr,  Bright : 

Q.  Mr.  Church,  do  you  want  a  railroad  in  Broad- 
way {  A.  I  do  of  a  certain  kind,  decidely.  Q.  Do 
you  feel  that  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  a  railroad 
in  Broadway  *.    A.  I  do  for  a  certain  kind,  decided- 

1061  ly  Q  What  is  the  particular  road  that  you  have 
a  deep  interest  in  ?  A.  I  have  no  deep  interest  in 
any  road.  Q.  What  is  the  particular  system  that 
you  have  a  deep  interest  in  i  A.  I  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  Underground  Railroad  on  Broadway, 

because  I  think  it  will  carry Q.  Don't  give  any 

reason,  please ;  only  answer  the  question.  A.  I 
am  only  giving Q.  No,  no ;  answer  the  ques- 
tion i  *A.  And  I  am  also  in  favor  of  the  cable  road 
on  Broadway.  Q.  Are  you  counsel  for  either  a 
cable  road  or  an  underground  road  \  A.  Neither 
of  them.  Q.  Are  you  a  stockholder,  actual  or  pros- 
j)ective,  in  either  of  those  roads?  A.  I  don^t  know 
what  may  be  the  good  luck  in  store  for  me,  but  I 
am  not  at  present  either  a  stockholder  or  bondholder 

|.  yo  ^^  either.  Q.  You  then  feel  the  present  condition  is 
a  very  unfortunate  one  ?  A.  1  think  the  present 
condition  of  it  is  a  fortunate  one  for  the  people  of 
this  city  ;  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  appropriated 
for  a  horse-car  road.  Q.  I  ask  you,  if  you  don  t 
think,  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  the  city*  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  Broadway  is  a  very  unfortunate 
one  K  A.  No,  I  think  it  is  fortunate,  m  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  city  ;  fortunate  only  because  it  is 
vacant.  Q.  Do  you  recognize  the  fact  that  the  car 
lines  on  each  side  of  Broadway  are  crowded,  and 
overcrowded  \  A.  I  do.  Q.  Going  north  and 
south  {  A.  I  do.  Q.  And  does  that  fact  present  to 
your  mind  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  new  transit 
accommodation  of  some  kind  in  Broadway  k  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  transit  of  some  kind  in  Broadway,  certain- 
ly.    Q.  Do  you  recognize  the  fact  that  business  has 
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deserted  Broadway  for  the  want  of  proper  facilities  jo()3 
of  transportation  i  A.  I  think  it  has  fallen  off.  Q. 
Business  of  all  kind  ?  A.  I  think  so.  Q.  Do  yon 
know  the  fact  from  your  investigations  and  inquiry, 
that  there  are  large  numbers  of  stores  and  loft3  nn- 
orcupied  and  unrented  in  Broadway^  A.  Some 
time  ago  I  counted  them  ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  What  .was 
the  result  of  your  count  i  A.  Well,  I  can't  recall  it 
with  entire  accuracy,  but  I  think  I  counted  seventy - 
five,  at  le^st,  above  Canal  Street ;  between  it  and 
Fourteenth  Street,  at  that  time.  Q.  And  does  that 
state  of  things  continue  ?  A.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
sir,  it  does.  Q.  Do  you  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
principal  and  important  hote£  of  the  city  have  de- 
serted Broadway  i  A.  I  think  the  tendency  of 
hotels  is  up  town  :  yes,  sir.  Q.  And  is  the  same 
true  of  the  theatres  i  A.  I  think  so.  Q.  Do  you  1064 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  principal  business  of  the 
city  that  has  deserted  Broadway,  and  the  principal 
hotels,  and  the  principal  theatres  that  have  deserted 
Broadway,  as  well  as  those  that  have  been  added  to 
the  number  up  town,  are  upon  the  lines  of  horse-car 
roads  i  A.  1  think  they  are,  as  a  rule.  Q.  Then 
when  you  say  that  you  think  that  Broadway  be- 
longs to  the  people,  joxx  mean  that  in  your  iud^ent 
the  people  have  a  very  great  interest  in  having  a 
railroad  in  Broadway  at  an  early  day  i    A.  A  very 

great  interest  in Q.  No,  just  please  answer  my 

question  without  any  Qualifications.  A.  I  cannot 
answer  it  without  qualification.  Q.  Can  you  an- 
swer it  yes  or  no  ?  A.  No,  I  can  answer  it  never- 
theless. Q.  Oh,  undoubtedly  ;  I  want  to  escape 
your  argument ;  I  want  the  fact.  A.  You  cannot  ^065 
escape  it  if  vou  want  my  answer.  Q.  You  are  a 
lawj'er,  and  tnerefore  you  recognize  the  propriety  of 
my  objection ;  I  think,  if  yon  wiH  consider  it,  you 
will  see  it  admits  of  a  direct  answer,  and  I  will  ask 
the  stenographer  to  repeat  it  to  you.  (Question  re- 
peated). A.  Yes,  sir  ;  1th ink  they  have.  Q.  Have 
you  read  the  Act  of  1884  '^  A.  I  think  so.  Q.  Are 
you  aware  of  the  fact  that  that  law  provides  for  the 
adoption  of  any  new  motor  in  the  future  by  any 
company  that  may  be  organized  under  it  ?  A.  1 
think  it  does. 
Mr.  Bright :  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Fvller : 

Q.  Mr.  Church,  what  kind  of  a  railroad  are  you 
in  favor  of  ?    A.  I  think  it  should  not  be  a  horse- 
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1068  ^^^  railroad ;  I  think  any  kind  of  a  railroad  that 
will  aflford  quick  passage,  cheap  passage,  and  com- 
modious  i)assage  is  very  desirable  ;  and  the  people 
of  New  York  are  greatly  interested  in  haviog  it  in 
Broadway. 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  You  are  a  lawyer,  I  believe,  Mr.  Church  ?  A. 
I  am,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Churcli  ?  A.  I  live  in 
Eighty-third  Street,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth 
Avenues,  on  the  west  side.  Q.  Why  do  you  think 
it  would  be  an  objectionable  thing  and  a  calamity  to 

1067  have  a  horse  railroad  in  Broadway  I  A.  Becaase  it 
takes  the  street  away  from  the  possession  of  more 
rapid  and  better  methods  of  transit ;  appropriates 
it  to  an  inferior  method  when  better  methods  ought 
to  be  used.  Q.  Please  explain  more  fully  what  you 
mean?  A.  By  "inferior  methods"  I  mean  that  a 
horse-car  is  almost  an  obsolete  method  of  long  travel 
in  New  York  ;  by  '' better  methods  "  I  m  an  cars 
propelled  by  steam,  electric  motor,  cable  or  com- 
pressed air,  or  whatever  else  may  be  better  than 
they.  Q.  Broadway,  if  I  understand  you,  is  the 
only  artery  left,  in  your  opinion,  to  be  applied  to 
rapid  transit  ?  A.  The  only  one  that  I  think  is 
available  to  us.  Q.  From  the  Battery  up  I  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Making  such  connections  above  Union  Square 
as  should  be  found  to  be  best  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.    Q. 

1068  And,  if  I  understand  you,  you  are  of  the  opinion 
that  in-  that  situation  Broadway  should  not  be  ap- 
propriated in  any  way  to  any  corporation  unless  it 
was  certain  that  that  corporation  would  furnish  the 
very  best  existing  means  of  transit,  and  not  only 
existing  means  of  transit  as  far  as  Union  Square, 
but  all  over  the  city  ?  A.  That  is  my  opinion.  Q. 
You  fear  that  if  a  corporation  like  a  horse-car  line 
got  rights  there,  whicn  they  considered  chartered 
rights,  or  franchises,  that  practically  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  rid  of  them?  A. 
That  is  my  view.  Q.  They  would  have  to  be  bought 
oflf,  or  in  some  way  or  other  got  rid  of  ?  A.  That  is 
my  view.  Q.  And  therefore,  in  your  jud^ent,  it 
would  damage  the  chances  for  any  such  rapid  transit 
as  you  think  ought  to  come  ?    A.  That  is  my  view. 
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Q.  Is  that  your  view  about  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  19(59 
my  view  exactly.  Q.  Therefore, .  as  you  look  at  it 
as  a  citizen,  you  think  it  would  be  wiser,  even  if 
some  nxad  was  wanted,  for  the  time  being  to  have 
no  road  rather  than  have  a  horse  railroad  ?  A.  I 
think  so  ;  I  think  the  street  should  be  held  vacant 
until  those  conditions  are  secured.  Q.  Have  you 
ever  thought  at  all  of  the  value  of  the  exclusive 
right  to  carry  passengers  up  and  down  Broadway, 
between  the  Battery  and  Union  Square  'i  A.  I  have 
thought  about  it.  Q.  Did  you  come  to  any  conclu- 
sion as  to  its  value  ?  A.  I  have  formed  my  opinion 
largely  from  offers  that  have  been  made  for  such  a 
franchise — a  million  dollars  on  one  occasion.  Q. 
That  was  for  a  horse  railroad?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
But  in  no  other  way  have  you  considered  the  ques- 
tion, or  considered  the  amount  of  travel  that  could  X070 
be  carried  on  Broadway  ?  A.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
its  value  to  the  owners  on  the  line  of  the  road  as  a 
horse-car  road ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  interest 
of  the  owners  on  the  road  are  to  be  preferred  to  the 
interests  of  the  whole  people ;  that  is  my  view  of  it. 
Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  stating  that,  in  your 
opinion,  Broadway  belongs  to  the  people  of  the 
whole  City  of  New  York,  and  not  to  the  projierty 
owners.  A.  I  mean  by  it  that  it  is  the  possession 
and  ownership  of  the  whole  people ;  the  title  to 
Broadway  is  in  the  people  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  held  by 
the  people  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  trust  for  the 
people  of  the  whole  State  ;  I  think  it  ought  not  to 
be  given  over  to  the  exclusive  use  of  any  corpora- 
tion, except  upon  conditions  which  would  promote  ^^^^ 
the  whole  general  welfare.  Q.  And  you  think, 
then,  that  there  is  no  one  class  of  people,  if  I  un- 
derstand you,  either  property-owners,  or  truckmen, 
or  foot  passengers,  or  anybody  else,  that  should 
have  the  exclusive  say  about  it  ?  A.  I  do  think 
that.  Q.  That  they  should  consider  the  interests  of 
everybody  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Should  they,  in  such 
a  matter,  in  your  judgment,  consider  the  interests 
of  people  that  live  outside  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  or  should  it  be  limited  to  New  York  City 
people  ?  A.I  think  it  should  be  limited  primarily 
to  the  people  of  New  York  City. 

Q.  That  it  should  be  considered  as  a  ques- 
tion as  to  what  will,  in  the  best  way,  accom- 
modate   the    business     of    the    city,    and     build 
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1072  "P  ^^^  c^^y>  ^"^^  increaw  its  taxable  value! 
A.  I  tliiiik  so.  Q.  Yon  have  spoken  of  theatres  and 
hotels  and  snch  tilings  ?  A.  If  the  counsel  will 
allow  me  right  liere,  I  will  add  something  that  1 
slumld  have  said  before,  and  it  will  come  right  in 
l)lace  liere,  for  I  may  forget  it;  I  am  a  taxpayer  in 
New  York,  and  I  think  that  the  consideration  of  the 
mere  convenience  of  travel  upon  the  road  is  not  the 
only  consi<leralion  that  should  determine  the  use  of 
Broadway  ;  it  is  the  influence  of  that  r4)ad,  running 
through  Broaflway,  upon  the  general  property  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  its  conse<iuent  revenues  to 
the  City  Treasury ;  that  is  a  taxpayer's  jwint  of 
view  that  also  should  have  a  very  large  controlling 
power  in  disposing  of  Broadway;    now,  the  elevated 

1073  I'idlroads  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  building  up  town, 
and  the  incresise  of  assessed  valuations  in  the  three 
up-town  wards  of  New  York — the  12th,  lUth  and 
22d — an<i  the  lowest  ward  in  New  Ytu'k,  the  Ist, 
all  of  which  were  stimulated  by  those  roads,  has 
been,  in  the  last  five  years,  $200,(M)0,(H)0;  I  think 
that  was  the  eftect  of  making  up-town  proiHjrty 
accessible  to  the  ])eople  of  New  York;  a  horse-car 
road  in  Brondway  wouhl  not  have  that  eltect,  would 
exert  no  sensible  influence  upon  it,  but  a  railroad  in 
Broadway  that  should  make  the  upper  parts  of  the 
city  equally  accessible,  and  the  sides  of  the  city,  at 
the  lowest  price,  would  so  stimulate  the  buiUling 
that  I  think  the  increase  would  be  much  greater  in 
the  next  five  years  in   the  iussessed  valuation  of  the 

1074  prt^P^'^ty,  consequent  upon  such  a  road,  and  the 
Treasury  of  the  City  of  New  York  would  be  greatly 
benefited,  and  the  relief  to  taxjiayers  wouhl  Ihj 
greatly  in  excess  in  the  next  five  years  of  what  it 
has  been  in  the  last  five  years,  and  that  that  consid- 
eration enters  largely  into  the  question  as  to  how 
Broadway  should  be  disposed  of  in  the  matter  of 
transit.  Q.  What,  if  any,  attention  have  you 
heretofore  paid,  Mr.  Church,  to  the  matter 
of  rapid  transit  to  this  island  generally! 
A.  About  fifteen  years  ago  I  entered  very 
largely  and  heartily  into  the  measure  to  pro- 
vide by  law  for  the  construction  of  rapid  transit 
railroads  in  the  City  of  New  York  by  the  City  of 
New  York,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  City  of  Xow 
York  constructed  the  Crotou  Aqueduct  and  iutro- 
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duced  water;  I  thought  the  same  reasons  that  called  1075 
for  that  measure  as  a  city  work  applied  to  the  ques- 
tion of  rapid  transit,  and  I  worked  very  hard  for  five 
yeai-s,  and  had  successive  bills  for  that  purpose  before 
the  Legislature,  but  other  schemes,  like  the  Viaduct, 
crowded  them  out,  and  it  was  never  adojitiMl  as  a 
measure;   I  think  it  ouj(ht  to  have   been;    I  think 
the  revenues  of  such   roads   would   have   in    time 
jiaid  our  entire  city  taxes,  and  would  have  relieved 
the  tiixpayers  from  paying  taxes  altogether;  that 
was  some  fifteen  years  ago  that  I  commenced,  and 
followed  it  ou  for  five  or  six  years,  and  then  the  ele- 
vated roads  came  on  and  settled   the  question.     Q. 
What,  if  anything,  have  you  had  to  do  with  cable 
roads,  or  what  investigations  have  you  nmde  of  cable 
roads  or  underground  roads  on  Broadway  ?     A.  I  1076 
have  visited  the  City  of  Chicago  and  the  City  of  San 
Francisco,  and   have  ridden  on  the  cable  roads  in 
both  cities,  and  si>ent  some  time  in  examining  their 
general  characteristics,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  would   l)e  exceedinglv   useful   and    well 
adapted  for  introduction  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  useful  and  practica- 
ble and  well  adapted  for  use  on  Broadway  between 
Union  Square  and  the   Battery  !     A.  I  think  they 
would  be ;  there  are  more  obstructions  there  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  city  less  densely  crowded. 

Q.  They  would,  of  course,  suffer  if  they  were  on 
the  ground — suffer  from  the  obstructions  they  would 
meet  in  the  street  more  or  less  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Have  you  investigated  the  matter  of  an  underground  1077 
railroail  on  Broadway?  A.  I  have,  considerably. 
Q.  What  investigation  have  you  made  and  what 
opinion  have  you  arrived  at  with  reference  to  it  ? 
A.  I  have  studied  the  engineer's  plan  for  a  road 
proposed  for  an  underground  road  in  Broadway ;  I 
thought  them  exceedingly  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  a  rapid  transit  road ;  I  believe  it  is  the  best  pro- 
ject and  meets  for  the  next  fifty  years  more  fully  the 
wants  of  the  people  of  the  City  of  New  York  for 
cheap  and  rapid  transit  than  any  other  method  that 
has  been  proposed,  both  on  account  of  the  speed  and 
of  its  great  capacity.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  would 
be  practicable  to  build  such  a  road  under  Broadway  ? 
A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Q.  What  opinion  have 
you  as  to  the  ability  to  find  capital  either  for  a  cable 
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1078  ^^^d  on  Broadway  or  for  this  underground  road 
under  Broadway  ?  A.  I  think  that  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  either  of  them,  with  such  knowledge  as  I 
have  on  the  subject.  Q.  What  opinion  have  you 
now  as  to  whether  or  not,  assuming  that  it  could  be 
done,  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  for  the  City  of  New 
York  itself  to  undertake  th^  business  and  ownership 
of  an  underground  road  on  Broadway  ?  A.  The  con- 
ditions are  somewhat  changed  since  the  Elevated 
Railroads  have  been  buUt,  out  I  think  that  New- 
York  City  missed  a  great  opportunity  when  it  failed 
to  take  charge  of  the  subject  of  rapid  transit — ^take  it 
in  its  own  hands  and  build  its  own  roads  and  collect 
its  own  revenues  ;  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to-day ; 
I  think  that  the  City  of  New  York  could  build  the 
roads  under  Broadway,  and  running  along  on  each 

1079  side  of  the  Central  Park,  issue  bonds  to  construct 
those  roads,  manage  them  as  the  Croton  water  is 
managed,  and  that  the  revenues  of  those  roads  would 
in  time  relieve  us  from  paying  taxes  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  Q.  And  pay  off  all  the  bonds  of  the 
City  of  New  York  in  time  'i  A.  I  believe  it  would 
entirely,  sir.  Q.  Are  you  a  practising  lawyer  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  Mr.  Church  ?  A.  I  am.  Q.  And 
you  own  property,  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  the 
City  of  New  York  ?  A.  I  am.  Q.  What  parts  of 
the  city  i  A.  On  the  west  side  of  the  town.  Q. 
Up  town  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Above  Fiftieth  Street  i 
A.  On  Seventy-second,  Seventy-third,  and  the 
Ninth  Avenue,  and  Eighty-third,  and  so  on.  Q. 
And,  if  I  understand  you,  a  horse  railroad  on  Broad- 
way, from  Union  Square  to  the  Battery,  would  not, 

1080  in  your  opinion,  favorably  increase  the  value  of  that 
property  up  in  that  section  of  the  city !  A.  I  think 
it  would  not. 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  One  other  question  ;  I  understood  you,  in  your 
direct  examination,  to  insist  upon  the  importance  of 
Broadway  for  a  trunk  line ;  is  that  your  view  {  A. 
That  is  my  view ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  W  ill  you  tell  us 
what  you  mean  by  a  trunk  line  %  A.  I  mean  a  line, 
say  proceeding  from  the  Battery,  which  should  fol- 
low Broadway  to  Fourteenth  Street,  and  then  branch 
at  different  streets,  as  occasion  required,  and  go  to 
the  east  and  west  side  of  the  city,  and  continue  clear 
along  to  the  upper  part  of  the  city — traverse  the 
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whole  city.  Q.  But  it  should  be,  in  fact,  a  common  108I 
route  for  unlimited  branches  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  city  ?  A.  I  think  so.  Q.  So  that  all  the  future 
branch  roads  and  direct  roads  that  may  grid -iron  the 
upi)er  part  of  the  city  shall  converge  and  pass  over 
this  trunk  line  ;  is  that  your  idea  ?  A.  So  that  they 
may  converge  and  pass  over  it  ;  I  don't  say  that 
they  shall ;  that  is  my  idea.  Q.  So  far  as  you  can 
get  them  in  there,  you  propose  to  do  it  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Is  rapid  transit  to  be  the  feature  of  this  line 
through  Broadway  ?  A.  Decidedly  so.  Q.  And  all 
your  theories  and  preferences  in  regard  to  a  railroad 
that  you  have  expressed,  relate  to  that  particular 
use  of  Broadway— for  rapid  transit  and  for  use  by 
the  converging  lines  of  all  the  city  ?  A.  For  rapid 
transit  anyway,  and  supplying  converging  lines  if 
they  can.  Q.*  So  that  you  don't  propose  to  provide  1082 
for  frequent  stops  as  is  customary  by  horse  rail- 
roads i  A.  The  Broadway  underground Q.  No, 

no  ;  answer  that  question,  please.  A.  Yes,  I  do  ; 
and  for  long  stops  too  ;  it  is  a  four  track  road,  con- 
taining two  classes  of  trains,  one,  the  through  trains 
that  stop  only  at  an  interval  of  a  mile  or  more,  and 
the  other  that  make  more  frequent  stops.  Q.  What 
will  you  do  with  our  friend  Clancy's  trucks  1  A.  I 
think  if  you  are  underground  Clancy's  trucks  won't 
be  there. 

Q.  Oh,  you  are  speaking  now  of  an  underground 
railroad  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  of  an  underground  railroad. 
Q.  Does  that  system  of  underground  transit  inter- 
fere with  the  present  or  anj^  other  use  of  Broadway 
on  the  surfaxje  ?  A.  I  don't  think  it  does.  Q.  Then 
that  scheme  of  yours  leaves  the  question  of  the  ^^^^ 
probable  present  use  of  the  surface  of  the  street  an 
open  one  <  A.  So  far  as  the  Broadway  underground 
railroad  is  concerned,  it  does.  Q.  You  speak  of  a 
subterranean  passage  in  the  City  of  New  York  ;  do 
you  feel  that  that  would  be  avery  desirable  mode 
of  travel  for  human  beings  'i  A.  They  travel  that 
way  in  London ;  I  don' t  know  that  we  are  more 
delicate  here  than  they  are  there.  Q.  Have  you 
experienced  it  there  ?  A.  I  have  not ;  I  believe 
they  have  one  there.  Q.  Have  you  ever  been 
through  our  tunnel  on  Fourth  Avenue  from  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  to  Forty-second  Street?  A.  Very 
many  times.  Q.  Were  you  conscious  of  a  dampness 
and  noxious  ouality  of  the  atmosphere  there?  A. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  nave  been  particularly  impressed 
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1084  by  it.     Q.  Have  you  ever  noticed  it  ?    A.I  dotft 
know  that  I  have,  yet  I  may  have  done  so ;  it  don't 
impress  me  so  now  ;  I  don't  think  an  underground 
road  is  as  pleasant  as  an  overground  road  is;  I 
never  have  ;  but  it  is  a  far  better  one  for  purposes 
of  rapid  transit.     Q.  You  were  speaking  of  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco;  isn't  it  true  that  the  avenues 
that  are  cabled  in  those  cities  are  very  wide;  isn  t 
it  true  that  the  avenues  where  the  cable  is  in  use  in 
those  cities  are  very  wide  'i    A.  They  are  wide— not 
wider  than  our  avenues  here,  but  wider  than  Broad- 
way.     Q.    And  is  it  not  the  fact  that  they  are 
adapted  to  those  cities  because  the  avenues  are  wide 
to  a  very  g;reat  extent ;  didn't  you  reco^ize  that  in 
your  qualification  that  you  made  that  in  Broadway 
the  obstructions  would  be  more  frequent  and  seri- 

1085  ous  t  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  that  a  wide  avenue  fur- 
nishes better  facilities  for  a  cable  road  than  a  nar- 
row one.  Q.  During  the  limited  time  of  your  visits 
in  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  did  vou  notice  any  in- 
terruptions to  travel  owing  to  breakdowns  of  various 
kinds  on  the  cable  road^  A.  I  didn't  see  any 
breakdown  during  the  time  I  examined  the  roads  in 
either  city.  Q  No  interruptions  to  travel  ?  A.  1 
saw  none.  Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  a 
very  urgent  need  of  convenient  transportation  on 
the  surface  of  Broadway  between  Grand  Street  and 
the  Battery  for  short  trips?  A.  Passenger  trips! 
Q.  Passenger  trips.  A.  I  think  so.  Q.  During  all 
the  busy  hours  of  the  day,  is  there  not  a  constant 
and  urgent  need  for  such  convenience  ?  A.  I  should 
say  there  was.     Q.  Doesn't  the  necessity  for  trans 

1086  portation  that  will  afford  short  rides,  as  occasion 
may  require,  exist  in  the  lower  part  of  Broadway 
particularly  i  A.  Well,  I  am  so  much  in  the  habit 
of  walking  in  the  lower  part  of  Broadway  that  I 
don't  know  that  I  have  felt  any  necessity.  Q.  Don't 
you  walk  because  you  dislike  stages  very  much? 
A.  1  do.  Q.  And  you  wouldn't  like  to  try  to  ride 
on  one  of  Mr.  Clancy' s  trucks  i  A.  Not  if  1  could 
walk.  Q.  If  you  had  a  commodious  car,  that  was 
reasonably  rapid,  you  would  take  it,  would  you 
noti  A.  I  should,*  if  I  had  any  great  distance  to 
go.  Q.  Does  not  that  necessity  apply  really 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Broadway,  between 
the  Battery  and  Fourteenth  Street!  A.' I  think  it 
is  necessary  to  have  cars  on  Broadway.  Q.  That  is 
not  an  answer  to  my  question  ;  does  not  the  neces- 
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sity  for  some  mode  of  transportation,  to  provide  for  1087 
short  trips  on  Broadway,  exist  throughout  Broad- 
way between  the  Battery  and  Fourteenth  Street  ? 
A.  I  think  there  is  a  necessity  for  it ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fidler: 

Q.  Mr.  Church,  don't  you  think  that  a  cable  road 
can  be  worked  with  equal  facility  as  a  horse  rail- 
road on  any  street,  whether  it  is  narrow  or  wide, 
and  accommodate  more  passengers  i  A.  I  think  it 
may  be  worked  with  equal  facility,  whether  the 
street  is  narrow  or  wide  ;  but  the  question  whether 
the  street  is  otherwise  occupied  by  carts,  &c. ,  has 
more  to  do  with  the  operations  of  a  cable  road  than 
the  width  of  the  street.  Q.  But,  in  your  opinion, 
can't  a  cable  car  go  where  a  horse-car  can  go  ?  A.  ^^^^ 
I  think  it  can.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  franchise  ^"^^ 
should  be  granted  to  any  company  to  carry  passen- 
gers from  the  Battery  to  Fourteenth  Street  or  Fifty- 
ninth  street  {  A.  No,  not  limited  to  that— not  at 
all.  Q.  You  think  they  should  carry  them  to  he 
Harlem  River,  with  transfer  tickets?  A.  I  think 
that  no  road  should  be  chartered  on  Broadway  that 
don' t  provide  for  carriage  to  the  Harlem  River  for 
live  cents.  Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  an  underground 
road  {  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Surface  road  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Elevated  road  \  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  'So  that  pas- 
sengers can  pay  their  money  and  take  their  choice  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Beaman : 

Q.  If  I  understand  you,  in  regard  to  tho  cable  1089 
road,  you  think  it  could  go  equally  as  well  in  Broad- 
wav  as  a  horse  railroad  'i  A.  I  don't  say  equally  as 
well ;  I  sav  they  could  go  where  a  horse-car  can  go. 
Q.  What  do  you  mean— that  it  would  or  would  not 
go,  in  your  opinion,  equally  well  'i  A.  Well,  the 
experience  I  had  in  riding  in  both  those  cities  con- 
vmces  me  that  a  cable  car  can  stop  as  quickly  as  a 
horse-car  Q.  And  start  just  as  quickly  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  You  have  spoken  about  this  underground 
road ;  vou  have  been  often  in  basement  stores  in  the 
tity  of  New  York  that  are  altogether  underground, 
haven't  you,  where  they  are  perfectly  dry  i  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  oftentimes.  Q.  Your  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  tunnel  on  Fourth  Avenue ;  you  are  aware 
that  most  of  this  noisome  smell  that  is  spoken  of  is 
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1090  caused  by  the  manure  of  horses,  isn't  it  ?  A.  I  think 
it  is.  Q.  II  there  was  a  cable  running  up  Broad- 
way, your  opinion  about  it  is  that  it  could  be  stop- 
ped, and  would  stop,  as  easily  as.horse-cars  wherever 
passengers  wanted  to  get  off?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
When  you  have  spoken  about  this  rapid  transit  to 
go  right  through,  without  stopping,  you  referred  to 
the  underground  road  ?    A.  Yes,  sir? 

By  Comrriissioner  Harris : 

Q.  Mr.  Church,  what  was  the  population  of  New 
York  the  last  census  ?  A.  I  don' t  know  about  that. 
Q.  About  1,200,000,  wasn't  it?  A.  In  1880  1,20(K- 
000.     Q.  What  do  you  estimate  the  population  in 

1091  ^^  ^^*y  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^'  ^^^^^  ^  million  and  a  half. 
Q.  What  do  you  estimate  the  population  to  be  ten 
years  from  now  ?  A.  Over  two  million :  two  millions 
and  a  quarter.  Q.  When,  in  your  opinion,  will  the 
upper  part  of  the  island  be  built  upon  ?  A.  I  think 
that  with  more  facility  for  getting  up  and  down  at  a 
low  price,  at  all  hours,  I  think  it  would  be  built  up 
solid  in  ten  years.  Q.  And  what  portion  of  the 
Island  is  not  built  upon  now?  A.  Of  the  Island  ! 
Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  About  one-half.  Q.  In  ten  years 
from  now,  upon  your  estimate,  how  can  people 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  if  it  is  built  up 
solidly,  be  brought  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
island  ?  A.  By  the  methods  I  have  proposed ;  by 
the  underground,  I  think,  first ;  and  by  the  cable 

1092  ^^^'  second  ;  and  by  the  elevated  roads  ;  all  three 
of  them.  Q.  Can't  underground  roads  be  run 
through  the  blocks  ?  A.  I  think  so  ;  and  I  think 
that  will  be  inevitable  if  Broadway  is  excluded  from 
becoming  a  channel  of  communication.  Q.  And  how 
many  elevated  railroad  systems  would  it  require, 
supposing  the  island  was  all  built  over,  as  you  as- 
sume, in  ten  years  from  now,  how  many  elevated 
roads  or  systems  of  rapid  transit,  either  elevated  or 
underground  or  viaduct,  would  be  necessary  in  or- 
der to  accommodate  the  travel  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  island — on  the  island,  and  i)eople 
that  come  to  and  fro,  you  know  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  peo- 
ple coming  to*and  from  business  every  day.  Q.  i  es, 
sir.  A.  I  think  that  the  Broadway  Underground 
Railroad,  with  its  four  tracks,  will  have  a  carrying 
capacity  of  200,000,000  a  year  ;  the  present  four  ele 
vated  railroads  carried  96,(X)0,000  last  year,  and  yon 
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see,  therefore,  that  it  is  double  the  present  capacity  1093 
of  all  the  elevated  railroads ;  I  think  that  will  last 
for  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years ;  but  with  the 
addition  of  a  cable  road  I  think  we  are  provided  for 
the  next  forty  or  fifty  years.  Q.  The  extension  of 
the  city,  if  it  is  extend^  geogra.phically,  would  be 
north, Vouldu' tit?  A.  Oh, yes;  certainly.  Q.  Up 
into  Westchester  County  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the 
growth — north.  Q.  Have  you  made  a  study  of  this 
matter  of  transit  ?  A.  I  have  ;  I  wrote  a  ijamphlet 
that  was  printed  for  the  West  Side  Association  years 
ago ;  indeed,  I  went  very  carefully  into  this  state- 
ment, tabulating  the  growth  of  the  city  and  the 
prospective  growth ;  that  was  several  years  ago.  Q. 
Why  do  speak  of  Broadway  as  adapted  for  an  un- 
derground road  particularly?  A.  The  bill  that  11094 
once  had  in  the  Legislature  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  Commissioners  to  construct  an  underground 
road  in  Broadway,  itself  provided  for  an  under- 
ground road  that  was  proposed  by  that  bill ;  and  I 
made  that  a  careful  study,  and  I  nad  a  good  many 
plans ;  I  had  the  plans  made  by  the  engineers  for 
an  underground  road  at  that  time  ;  at  that  time  ele- 
vated r(mds  were  not  thought  of,  and  I  studied  at 
that  time  with  a  view  to  ite  capacity  and  its  con- 
venience, and  its  economy 

By  Mr,  FuUer : 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Church  one  more  ques- 
tion ;  what  facilities  for  going  from  the  east  to  the 
west  side  of  town  have  we  above  Fifty-ninth  Street.  1^5 
A.  None  at  all  that  1  am  aware  of,  except  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  Q.  Not  a  rail- 
road f  A.  Not  a  railroad.  Q.  Might  as  well  have 
a  Chinese  wall  \  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  for  going  sideways, 
none  at  all.  Q.  {By  Mr.  Bright) :  No  cable  road 
up  there  ?  A.  No  cable  road  yet ;  we  will  have  one 
though. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Could  you,  from  figures  in  your  possession, 
quite  easily,  Mr.  Church,  present  to  us  a  statement 
which  would  show  the  population  of  the  different 
wards  in  the  city  ?  A.  1  Tiave  such  tables,  but  I 
have  not  one  of  them  here.  Q.  But  T  mean  couldn't 
you  present  one  at  some  other  time,  easily,  and 
showing  a  rough  map  of  the  city,  with  the  boundary 
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1006  lines  ?  A.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  Q.  Because,  if  I  under- 
stand it,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  absolutely  certain  that 
the  ratio  of  up  and  down  travel  in  the  city  will  in- 
crease in  the  same  ratio  as  the  population ;  yon 
think  it  will  ?  A.  I  have  a  table  giving  the  increase 
of  passenger  tratfic  every  year  from  1853  down  to 
1883  ;  I  can  give  that.  Q.  You  could  give  that  I  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  could  give  that.  Q.  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  would,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Commis- 
sioners would  be  glad. 

Comviissioner  narris :    Yes. 

J/r.  Bemnan :  Then,  if  you  will  also,  if  you  can 
conveniently,  with  a  little  rough  map,  show  the 
population  of  the  wards,  because  the  question  of 
the  population  in  the  diflFerent  wards  undoubtedly 

1097  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  travel  of  parties  to 
and  fro. 

TTie  Witness :    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A\Tiat  change  do  you  expect  to  see,  Mr. 
Church,  in  the  part  of  the  city  below  Fourteenth 
Street,  at  the  time  this  island  is  all  built  over  within 
the  next  ten  or  jRf teen  years,  when  we  have  got  a 
population  of  two  or  three  millions  i  A.  I  expect 
to  see  below  Fourteenth  Street  a  solid  business,  and 
it  will  be  largely  above  it  also.  Q.  A  solid  busi- 
ness ?  You  mean  a  solid  wholesale  business  below 
Fourteenth  Street?  A.  Generally;  yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  the  retail  bu^'iness  will  have  gone  where,  then  i 
A.  Above  it ;  between  Forty-second  and  Fifty  ninth. 
Q.  Is  there  anything  that  can  happen  in  vour  judg- 

1098  ment,  that  will  |)revent  this  growth  of  jfew  York, 
if  proper  regard  is  paid  to  the  facilities,  and  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  city  ^  A.  I  think  not. 
Q.  Since  you  began  being  interested  in  this  mat- 
ter of  rapid  transit,  you  have  seen  the  city  gradually 
growing  in  a  north  direction,  and  the  wholesale  busi- 
ness creeping  up  town  all  the  time  ?  A.  I  have.  Q. 
And  that  tendency  is  irresistible,  as  I  understand 
it,  in  your  judgment,  unless  you  practically  stop, 
or  block  up  the  commercial  interests  of  the  city  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  true  that 
New  York  grows  and  has  grown,  substantially  be- 
cause it  is  a  great  commercial  centre,  both  by  its 
water  approaches  and  by  its  land  ?  A.  I  think  so. 
Q.  And  the  increase  in  its  retail  business  is  an  in 
crease  as  a  commercial  city,  is  it  not  ?  A.  I  think 
so.  Q.  You  would  be  of  opinion,  would  you  not, 
that  anything  that  would  damage  New  York,  as  a 
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place  for  commerce  or  wholesale  bu^ess,  would,  to  1093 
that  extent,  check  the  growth  of  the  city  i  A.  I 
think  it  would  very  largely ;  it  is  perhaps  a  matter 
of  curious  interest,  as  snowing  the  tendency  of  peo- 
ple to  ride  in  the  city  instead  of  going  by  foot,  that 
m  1860,  the  population  of  the  city  was  greater  than 
in  1866  by  87,000 ;  that  was  on  account  of  the  war ; 
we  fell  off  a  little  in  population ;  but  while  we  did 
that,  we  increased  in  passenger  circulation  more  than 
double-  passenger  circulation  in  1860  being  38,000,- 
000,  and  m  1865  with  less  population,  82,000,000. 

By  Commissioner  Harris : 

Q.  Mr.  Church,  what  do  you  say  about  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  this  citv,  as  to  their  extent  and 
value  ?  A.  I  am  afraid  you  have  got  me  there,  sir ;  noo 
if  I  have  collected  any  data  on  that  subject,  I  haven't 
it  here ;  I  have  only  a  general  impression  that  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  city  nave  very  largely 
increased.  Q.  Isn't  New  York  the  largest  manufac- 
turing city  in  the  country  ?  A.  I  understand  so. 
Q.  And  you  can  tell  where  the  manufacturers  are 
chiefly  (  A.  I  think  they  are  on  the  river  fronts 
largely.  Q.  Suppose  the  upper  part  of  the  island 
was  built  up,  what  would  be  the  population,  do  you 
think,  above  Fifty -ninth  Street?  A.  I  think  the 
district  of  the  island  above  Fifty-ninth  Street,  and 
below  the  Harlem  River,  will  sustain  a  population 
of  a  million  of  people,  independent  of  the  new  parts 
of  the  city  above  the  Harlem  River  and  of  the  portion 
below  Fifty-ninth  Street.  Q.  That  is,  between  Fifty - 
ninth  Street  and  the  Harlem  River,  there  will  be  a  1101 
million  of  i)eople  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  who  want  a 
right  to  get  to  their  business  on  Broadway. 

By  Mr.  Fuller : 

Q.  I  didn't  understand  exactly,  Mr.  Church, 
whether  you  had  or  had  not  made  statistics  of  the 
manufacturing  interests  ?  A.  I  said  if  I  had  I  have 
forgotten  them.  Q.  Can  you  tell  the  largest  of  the 
manufacturers  as  thej^  exist  in  the  City  of  New 
York  \  A.  I  don' t  think  I  could  ;  the  machinery 
men,  who  are  engaged  in  furnishing  engines  for 

shipping Q.  You  have  not  particularly  ever 

thought  of  that  matter  ?  A.  I  dotf  t  think  1  could 
go  in  that  matter  satisfactorily.  Q.  Where  do  you 
think  the   manufacturing  interests  will  go  or  be 
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1102  located  when  New  York  is,  as  it  will  be,  all  built 
up  ?  A.  Largely  on  the  river  front,  I  think.  Q. 
On  each  river?  A.  Yes,  sir;  on  each  river.  Q. 
What  will  lead  them  to  locate  there  ?  A.  The  water 
facilities  largely.  Q.  And  they  will  want  water 
facilities  for  getting  their  goods  or  shipping  them  f 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  the  Harlem  River  witnin  the 
next  two  decades  will  be  the  centre  of  New  York, 
both  in  its  business  and  in  itsi)opulation. 

By  Covim  issioner  Harris : 

Q.  Harlem  itself  is  ^oing  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant business  portions  of  New  York,  is  it  not  \ 
A.  I  think  so;  I  think  Harlem  River  will  be  the 

1103  centre,  and  will  be  lined  with  lumber  yards,  and 
with  brick  yards,  and  supply  yards  of  all  kinds  for 
building ;  it  will  become  a  great  business  arteiy, 
and  the  central  part  of  its  population.  Q.  If  you 
have  any  statistics  about  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests we  should  like  to  have  them  ?  A,  I  will  see  if 
I  can  find  them ;  there  is  a  paper,  if  the  Commis- 
sioners want  it,  which  has  very  full  instructions 
(hands  Commissioners  a  paper). 

Mr.  Beavian :  That  paper,  if  it  is  in,  should  \^ 
marked  and  become  a  part  of  the  testimony. 

Commissioner  Harris :  Yes,  sir ;  just  mark  it. 
(Clerk  marks  it  Exhibit  A  of  this  date). 

Q.  {By  Mr,  Beaman):  That  is  a  statement  of 
travel  from  year  to  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

1104 

James  Clancy,  recalled  for  further  cross-exami- 
nation. 

Examined  hy  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  Mr.  Clancy,  I  don' t  recollect  where  you  stated 
that  you  received  your  freight — fruit  principally  i 
A.  I  stated  from  above  Dey  Street — at  Dey  Street, 
and  from  that  to  Twenty -sixth  Street,  North  River— 
on  the  North  River  front.  Q.  Then  it  is  principally 
on  the  west  side  of  the  island  near  the  river  front  i 
A.  No,  not  exactlv  ;  a  large  portion  of  it.  Q.  When 
fi*uit  is  brought  here  from  distant  i)oints  by  ships, 
where  are  the  ships  principally  unloaded  ?  A.  Well, 
at  different  piers  on  the  North  River  and  East 
River,  and  in  Brooklyn.  Q.  So  that  for  the  most 
part  trucks  and  truckmen  that  handle  that  freight 
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receive  it  at  the  river  front  on  one  side  or  the  other  1106 
of  the  island?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  recognize 
the  fact  that  Broadway  is  a  fine  thoroughfare  i  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  do.  Q.  Is  it  not  a  beautiful  thorough- 
fare ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  The  most  interesting  public 
street  that  we  have^  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  is 
Broadway  to-day  principally  occupied — ^by  what 
kind  of  vehicles  ll    A.  I  tnink  the  lower  part  of  it 

Erincipally  with  business  vehicles.  Q.  Prom  the 
iattery  up  to  what  point  is  it  principally  occupied 
l)y  business  vehicles  i  A.  Up  to  Fourteenth  Street, 
r  should  think.  Q.  And  by  business  vehicles,  do 
vou  mean  freight  vehicles  of  various  kinds?  A. 
Ves,  sir.  Q.  Such  as  trucks  i  A.  Yes,  trucks.  Q. 
And  carts  J  A.  Yes,  trucks  and  carts;  and  dry- 
goods  wagons,  &c.  Q.  Is  it  not  substantially  true  1106 
that  Broadway  is  exclusively  occupied  by  trucks 
and  carts  of  various  kinds,  and  by  stages  i  A.  Yes, 
I  think  that  is  so.  Q.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a 
citizen  venture  there  with  his  carriage  among  these 
truck-drivers,  is  it  not  ?  A.  Oh,  no  ;  not  rare.  Q. 
Is  it  a  common  thing?  A.  Well,  if  I  might  ex- 
plain     Q.  No,  no;  is  it  a  common  thing?    A. 

Well,  1  think  so  ;  I  think  you  can  find  them  almost 
any  minute  in  the  day  if  you  feel  disposed  to  look 
out  on  Broadway.  Q.  Tlien,  is  it  the  fact,  in  your 
opinion,  that  these  thousands  of  freight  trucks  of 
all  kinds  use  Broadway  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  do.  Q. 
You  have  licensed  trucks  up  in  the  neighborhood  of 
six  thousand  ?  A.  Yes,  I  think  as  many  as  that ;  I 
have  a  number  up  in  five  thousand.  Q.  And  prob- 1107 
ably  there  are  a  great  many  more  than  six  thousand  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  is  it  your  judgment  that  all 
of  these  truckmen,  with  their  vehicles  of  various 
kinds,  resort  to  Broadway  if  they  can?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  simply  because  we  are  compelled  to.  Q.  No ; 
don't  give  any  reason,  please ;  they  do,  if  they  can, 
don't  they?  A.  If  it  is  in  their  line Q.  An- 
swer my  question,  if  you  can,  as  I  put  it ;  do  you 
not  think  that  all  these  truckmen  resort  to  Broad- 
way in  making  any  trip,  if  they  can  ?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
because  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  do  it.  Q.  They 
do?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you,  if  you  receive 
freight  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  at  the  dock  in 
Dey  Street,  and  you  want  to  go  to  St.  John's  Park, 
you  drive  for  Broadway,  do  you  not  ?  A.  No.  Q. 
How  do  you  ?  A.  The  best  route  we  can  find.  Q. 
I  want  to  know  what  route  i    A.  Well  ,if  I  was  at 
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1108  the  foot  of  Canal  Street Q.  No,  I  don't  ask 

vou  that ;  I  ask  about  the  foot  of  Dey  Street  i    A. 

Well,  foot  of  Dey  Street Q.  Yes,  you  take 

fruit  from  Dey  Street  (    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  And  sup 

gose  you  wanted  to  take  it  to  St.  John's  depot, 
ow  do  you  get  there  i  A.  Well,  sometimes  we 
take  one  route  and  sometimes  another.  Q.  Do  you 
usually  take  Broadway  i  A.  Well,  not  usually, 
not  from  that  point.  Q.  What  route  do  you  usu- 
ally take  i  A.  Well,  we  go  up  West  Street  to  a 
certain  point — say  two  blocks — ^and  then  we  go  up 
and  take  Greenwich  Street  on  the  upper  track,  and 
then  we  take  some  of  the  cross  streets  that  will  take 
us  over  to  Hudson  Street. 
Q.  Hudson  Street  is  a  wide  street  i    A.  Yes,  sir, 

1109  Q.  West  Broadway  is  a  wide  street,  is  it  not  if  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  not  West  Broadway  very  much 
wider  than  Broadway  i  A.  West  Broadway  t  Q. 
Yes.  A.  I  think  not.  Q.  Take  West  Broadway 
from  Chambers  Street  up  to  Canal  Street,  is  it  not 
very  much  wider  than  Broadway  i  A.  Not  very 
much  ;  I  don't  know  just  what  the  width  of  it  is, 
but  I  should  not  think  it  was  veiy  much  wider.  Q. 
Do  you  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  wider  (  A.  1 
don't  hardly  recognize  it;  it  may  be  ;  I  can't  say 

Sositively.  Q.  It  certainly  is  not  narrower  I  A.  I 
on't  know  just  exactly  what  width  West  ^road- 
way is.  Q.  There  is  South  Fifth  Avenue,  is  there 
not  ?  A.  Yes.  Q.  That  is  a  continuation,  practi- 
cally, of  West   Broadway  {    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  No 

1110  railroads  in  South  Fifth  Avenue?  A.  No,  sir.  Q. 
Wide  free  street  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  there  you 
have,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Dey  Street  up  to 
Washin^on  Square,  a  district  and  continuous  route 
for  drivmg,  have  you  not  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Sup- 
pose now  that  you  desired  to  go  from  Dey  Street 
with  a  load  to  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Sixth 
Avenue;  would  you  go  for  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Why?  A.  Because  it  is  a  better  road— better 
street.  Q.  More  to  see,  is  there  not.  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  More  interesting  drive  i  A.  Of  course  there  is  a 
little  more  to  see,  but  it  is  a  better  road.  Q.  Going 
with  a  load,  do  you  and  all  those  who  are  similarly 
employed  walk  i  A.  What  ?  Q.  Do  you  walk  your 
horses  with  a  load  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  usually.  Q. 
Then  with  your  freight,  and  all  other  truckmen  with 
their  freight,  who  seek  Broadway  from  the  same 
motives  that  you  do,  strike  it  and  walk  along  the 
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street  to  the  end  of  it,  dj  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir.  mi 
Q.  And  after  you  have  reached  Thirty-fourth  Street 
and  Sixth  Avenue — or  rather,  would  you  leave  Broad- 
wav  at  Fourteenth  Street  in  going  to  Sixth  Avenue 
and  Thirty-fourth  Street ;  what  route  would  you 
take^    A.  I  think  we  would    pfobably   go  down 
Fourteenth  Street  or  some  of  those  Streets — Seven- 
teenth Street,  probably — some  of  those  cross  streets 
and  take  Fifth  Avenue.    Q.  Fifth  Avenue  is  a  nice 
street  for   your   pursuits?     A.  Yes,   no  railroads 
there.    Q.  You  like  it,  and  all  trackmen  like  it< 
A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  And  you  all  take  Fifth  Avenue 
when  you  can,  don't  you — when  you  are  up  in  that 
neighborhood?     A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  And  you  would 
ronie  and  make  speeches  against  any  proposed  rail 
road  in  Fifth  Avenue,  wouldn't  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  would.    Q.  Because  it  would  interfere  with  your  1  ^12 
tracks?     A.  No,   sir;    on  general  principles,  as  a 
citizen— as  a  public  spirited  citizen.  Q.  On  the  prin- 
ple  that  a  load  of  such  freight  as  you  sometimes 
have  would  look  better  in  Fifth  Avenue  than  a 
handsome  car?    A.  No,  sir;  if  I  hadn't  any  other 
motives  or  purpose  I  shouldn'  t  b.^  here  unless  I  was 
rompelled  to  come ;  I  am  here  simply  as  a  citizen 
who  is  interested  in  the  best  interests  of  the  city. 
Q.  May  be  you  are  a  citizen  and  may  be  a  partisan, 
and  thj^is  what  we  are  trying  to  discover  ?    A.  No, 
sir ;  I  am  not  a  partisan  ;  I  am  not  coming  here  as  a 
partisan  ;  I  am  here  as  a  citizen.     Q.  You  say  you 
would  leave  the  foot  of  Dey  Street  and  go  up  Broad- 
way in  order  to  go  to  Sixth  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
fonrth  Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  And  do  you  recog-  m  « 
nize  the  fact  that  that  is  not  the  most  direct  course  K^^*^ 

A.  I  tried  toj  say  that  when  we  take Q.  No, 

no ;  I  beg  vour  pardon  ;  I  want  you  to  answer  my 
question ;  do  you  not  recognize  the  fact  that  going 
by  Broadway  is  a  longer  route  than  is  necessay  i 
A.  We  prefer  sometimes Q.  Don't  answer  any- 
thing but  my  question  ;  isn't  it  longer  ?  A.  It 
depends  altogether  what  point  we  want  to  strike. 
Q.  No,  no;  answer  the  question;  isn't  it  further 
mng  by  Broadway  from  the  foot  of  Dey  Street  to 
Thirty. fourth  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue  ?  A.  1  don't 
thmk  so.  Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  more  direct  to  go  up 
U  est  Broadway  and  South  Fifth  Avenue  to  Sixth 
Avenue  ;  and  directly  up  Sixth  Avenue  ?    A.  If  we 

want  to  get  to  that  point Q.  It  would  be  more 

dm^ct,  wouldn't  it?    A.  Not  much.     Q.  Would  it 
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1114  be  any  more  direct  ?  A.  I  think  there  is  very  little 
difference  to  that  point. 

Q.  Suppose  yon  wanted  to  go  from  Pulton  Market, 
on  the  other  side,  up  to  the  Everett  House  or  the 
Park  Avenue  Hotel,  with  a  load  of  truck,  how  would 
you  go  there  i  A.  Fulton  Market  (  Q.  Yes.  A. 
Go  up  Fulton  Street  and  strike  Broadway.  Q.  You 
would  take  Broadway  a^in  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Ev 
ery  time?  A.  Every  time.  Q.  And  every  truck- 
man will  do  the  same  thing  ?  A.  If  he  thinks  well 
he  will ;  if  he  thinks  anything  of  his  stock  and  the 
wear  and  tear  of  his  trucks  he  certainly  will.  Q. 
And  he  wouldn't  go  up  through  Pearl  Street  and 
New  Bowery  and  the  Bowery  i  A,  I  say  if  he  hadn't 
any  regard  for  his  horses  and  trucks.     Q.  No,  no : 

1115  we  will  leave  that  out  for  the  present ;  I  am  speak- 
ing about  directness  ;  I  am  speaking  about  direct- 
ness of  routes  ;  you  have  said  there  is  but  one  route 
and  that  is  what  I  am  examining  you  about ;  leav- 
ing Fulton  Street  with  a  load,  couldn't  you  go  into 
Pearl  Street  and  New  Bowery  and  the  Bowery  and 
Fourth  Avenue  and  reach  the  Everett  House  by  a 
more  direct  route  than  to  go  up  Broadway  ?  A*.  I 
think  not ;  no,  sir.  Q.  Is  it  longer  or  shorter  i  A. 
Shorter.  Q.  It  is  shorter  ?  A.  1  think  it  is  shorter 
to  go  up  Broadway.  Q.  I  must  commend  you  to  the 
map  1  A.  Well,  I  may  be  mistaken.  Q.  Th|  Bow- 
ery is  a  wide  street,  is  it  not  'i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  New 
Bowery  is  a  wide  street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Fourth 
Avenue  is  a  wide  street  i    A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  all  have 

1116  got  railroad  tracks.  Q.  All  have  got  railroad  tracks  ( 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  there  is  something  there  that 
you  can't  make  get  out  of  your  wav  every  time,  isn  t 
that  about  all  there  is  of  it  ?  A.  >fo,  sir.  Q.  Some- 
thing that  you  can't  run  down  with  impunity  ?  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  Is  there  any  better  argiiment  than  that  \ 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  When  you  have  it  in  your  jwwer. 
going  up  the  Bowerv,  to  go  on  the  east  side  or  west 
side  of  the  tracks  where  two  or  three  or  four  trucks 
can  go  abreast,  why  should  you  object  to  the  pres- 
ence of  track  ?  A.  Because  we  have  to  cross  it  and 
recross  it  from  time  to  time  ;  I  don't  know  how 
many  tracks  there  are  there,  but  there  are  tracks  all 
over  the  Bowery.  Q.  There  are  four,  I  believe  ?  A. 
I  don't  think  you  can  hardly  go  there  without  strik- 
ing a  track ;  there  are  many  spots  you  can't  escap 
a  track.  Q.  Is  that  your  only  reason  for  leaving:  the 
Bowery  untouched,  that  you  have  occasionally  to 
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cross  the  rails  ?  A.  Because  we  don't  like  them.  Q.  1117 
That  is  the  only  reason,  then,  you  don't  like  to  cross 
them  i  A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  better  to  travel,  better  and 
easier  for  horses  and  less  wear  and  tear  where  there 
is  no  track.  Q.  Why  should  there  be  less  wear  and 
tear  on  the  trucks  along  the  sides  of  the  streets  t  A. 
Well,  other  streets  are  better  paved.  Q.  Then  that 
brings  me  to  another  question  ^  you  spoke  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  difficult  passage  through  the 
streets  that  run  parallel  with  Broadway  on  the  west, 
and  you  spoke  about  the  condition  of  pavements 
here  and  there ;  is  that  a  strong  reason  with  you  for 
not  traveling  in  those  streets  ?  A.  Yes,  it  isw  Q.  If 
that  difficulty  should  be  removed,  then  so  far  new 
avenues  would  be  opened  for  that  traffic  i  A.  If 
railroads  should  be  taken  oflf  the  railroad  tracks  i  A.  1118 
Xo,  no ;  if  those  imperfections  in  the  street  should 
be  repaired,  then,  to  that  extent,  new  avenues  for  the 
travel  of  your  trucks  would  be  provided '(  A.  It  would 
help  us.  Q.  It  would  help  you  very  much  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  best  for  intelligent 
pntlemen  to  act  uix)n  the  principle  that  West  Street 
is  always  going  to  be  full  of  ruts  and  therefore  re- 
fuse to  improve  Broadway  i  A.  We  have  had  ex- 
perience for  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years  and  it 
don't  get  any  better.  Q.  Let  us  see  about  that ;  are 
they  not  widening  West  Street  now  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  t  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  upper  portion  of 
it,  working  at  it.  Q.  What  is  going  to  be  the  effect 
of  that  ?  A.  Well,  it  is  going  to  be  a  nice  thing.  Q. 
Do  you  think  you  would  be  willing  to  go  so  far  away  1119 
from  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  city  as  to  travel 
there  when  that  road  is  completed  ?  A.  I  should 
think  we  wouldn't  be  averse  to  traveling  there.  Q. 
And  then  there  certainly  is  a  new  avenue  being  con- 
structed two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  is  there 
not  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  can  you  think  of  any  possible  excuse  for 
not  traveling  on  that  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  cp,n'  t.  Q. 
There  will  be  a  railroad  on  some  part  of  it  ?    A.  I 

})resume  so.  I  suppose  so,  of  course.  Q.  From  the 
act  that  there  is  a  railroad  on  one  part  of  it — 
would  that  prevent  you  traveling  on  the  rest  of  it 
and  make  you  go  to  Broad wav  i  A.  Not  neces- 
sarily, if  there  is  room  there.  Q.  Suppose  you  are 
traveling  down  town  in  the  morning  with  a  truck, 
walking  your  horjes,  as  perhaps  they  alone  can 
walk,  loaded  with  fruit,  and  a  car  is  coming  loaded 
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1120  with  gentlemen,  merchants,  bankers,  anxious  to  get 
to  their  business,  as  1  understand  it  you  regard  it  a 
great  hardship  that  you  should  have  to  get  out  of 
the  way  to  let  them  go  down  town  quick  i  A.  No, 
not  necessarily.  Q.  Didn't  you  make  it  a  subject 
of  complaint  with  you  that  if  you  got  on  a  track 
you  had  to  get  out  oxjcasionally  'i  A.  Well,  I  stated 
that  as  a  fact.  Q.  You  think  it  is  a  fact  which  is 
an  argument  against  having  any  railroad  anywhere, 
don't  you  ^  A.  Especially  in  Broadway.  "Q.  You 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  have  the  bankers  and 
brokers,  and  lawyers  down  town  have  any  means  of 
getting  down  that  would  compel  you  to  step  aside  i 
A.  Not  at  all,  sir  ;  if  I  had  a  man  that  didn't  step 
aside,  and  delayed  a  load  of  passengers  in  a  street 

1 1 21  car,  and  he  persisted  in  it,  I  should  discharee  him ; 
1  wouldn't  allow  him  to  do  such  a  thing.  Q.  Why 
do  you  complain  about  it  ?  A.  Only  because  it  is 
made  a  misdemeanor  if  you  do  not ;  next,  I  com- 
plain of  it  because  of  the  condition  of  the  streets 
and  the  railroad  track — the  condition  of  the  rail- 
road track  in  those  streets.  Q.  At  all  events  you 
recognize  the  fact  that  west  of  Broadway  there 
is  New  Church  Street,  and  Church  Street,  and 
Mercer  Street,  forming  a  continuous  line  np  to 
nearly  Fourteenth  Street,  do  you  not  ?  A .  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  You  recognize  the  fact  that  there 
is  West  Broadway  and  South  Fifth  Avenue 
forming  a  continuous  line  to  Fifth  Avenue  and 
by    a    slight    turn  a  continuous   line   with    Sixth 

1122  Avenue,  do  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  also 
recognize  the  fact  that  still  further  to  the  west  there 
is  Greenwich  Street  and  Washington  Street,  form- 
ing continuous  lines  far  up  town  in  connection  with 
Hudson  Street  and  all  the  connecting  avenues  and 
streets,  do  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  also, 
that  this  great  avenue  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  on  the  outer  border  of  the  island  is  being  cx)m- 
pleted  ?  A.  Yes.  Q.  Further  up  town  there  are 
the  parellel  roads — Mercer  Street,  Green  Street, 
Wooster  Street,  Thompson  Street,  University  Place, 
and,  still  further  up.  Sixth  Avenue  and  Seventh 
Avenue?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Those  are  all  continu- 
ous routes  connected  in  substantially  direct  lines  up 
town  and  down  town,  are  they  not^  A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  I  want  to  say  that  they  are  full.  Q.  What  i 
A.  I  want  to  say  that  they  are  all  full.  Q.  Do  vou 
recollect  any  railroad  in  Mercer  Street?     A.   Ko, 
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sir ;  none  in  Mercer  Street.  Q.  Do  you  ever  pass  1123 
through  it?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  ever  pass 
through  it  when  both  sides  are  not  obstructed  and 
an  intolerable  nuisance  from  truckman  leaving  their 
trucks  their  whUe  they  are  sleeping  or  eating,  or 
resting  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is 
so  obstructed  all  the  time  ?  A.  1  think  it  is  more 
or  less  a  necessity,  because  these  men  are  employed 

by  the  houses Q.  No,   no,  I  don't  want  the 

i-eason  ;  I  want  the  fact  ;  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
next  streets,  Thompson  Street,  Greene  Street,  and 
those  streets  are  also  infested  by  truckmen  with 
their  trucks  occupying  both  sides  of  the  way  and 
leaving  only  a  narrow  way  for  other  vehicles  i  A. 
They  are  compelled  to  occupy  it,  and  they  are  li- 
censed to  occupv  it.  Q.  Therefore  you  admit  then  1124 
that  thy  do^  A.  Well,  they  can't  help  it.  The 
houses  that  employ  them  do  their  business  on  those 
sti^eets  and  they  •  occupy  only  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  they  are  employed  by.  Q.  What  will  insure 
us  against  them  occupying  the  sides  of  Broadway 
by  and  by  i  A.  There  is  nothing  to  insure  yoii 
now ;  we  are  licensed  to  stand  there  ;  here  is  a  man 

that  occupies  a  house  and  does  business Q. 

Never  mind  about  that ;  now,  another  question,  Mr. 
Clancy  ;  how  many  loads  have  you  delivered  within 
a  year  in  Broadway  (  have  you  delivered  any  i  ,A. 
In  Broadway?  Q.  Yes.  A.  I  dont  think  I  haVe 
.  delivered  a  load.  Q.  Have  you  delivered  a  load  in 
Broadway  in  ten  years  'i  A.  Not  a  full  load  ;  I 
don't  think  I  have.  Q.  And  yet  you  obstruct  it  1125 
every  day  in  your  life — you  and  your  men  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  can  help  it. 

Q.  We  differ  there  ;  but  you  admit  the  fact  that 
you  do  i  A.  I  use  it,  yes  ;  I  am  licensed  to  go  on 
there;  I  am  licensed  to  use  every  street  in  New 
York  City  without  any  regard  to  Broadway  or  any 
other  street;  but  we  are  not  licensed  to  stand  in 
front  of  somebody  else' s  business  house,  and  we  can 
he  arrested  and  locked  up  if  we  persist  in  occupying 
anybody  else's  premises.  Q.  I  am  truly  thankfm 
that  that  is  so — ^that  is  our  only  safety  ;  you  spoke 
the  other  day  of  the  necessity  of  having  policemen 
at  various  corners  to  make  these  truckmen  recog- 
nize people's  rights  i  A.  I  don't  think  I  stat-ed  ex- 
pressly truckmen.  Q.  Is  there  anything  in  Broad- 
way but  truckmen  and  stage  drivers?  A.  Why, 
certainly;  a  truckman Q.    Will  you  observe 
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1126  that,  please;  we  won't  discuss  it  now;  I  will  ask 
you  later  about  it ;  and  tell  me  how  many  vehicles— 

Srivate  vehicles — you  find  in  any  afternoon  on 
Iroadway — vehicles  other  than  trucks  and  stages  < 
A.  Carriages  and  hacks,  business- wagons,  express- 
wagons  ?  Q.  1  was  asking  you  about  a  trip  that  you 
might  make  from  Wall  Street  up  town ;  say  you 
want  to  go  from  Wall  Street  to  the  Bowery,  fiow 
would  you  go  ?  A.  I  should  probably  go  through 
Pearl  Street.  Q.  Suppose  vou  came  up  Broad 
Street  with  a  load  and  wished  to  go  to  the  Bowery, 
how  would  you  go  ?  A.  I  think  I  should  probably 
go  through  Pearl  Street,  or  some  of  those  cross 
streets  there,  and  strike  the  best  point  I  could.  Q. 
What  other  streets  i    A.  Well,  there  is  a  neavy  hill 

1127  at  the  New  Bowery  and  Chatham  Street,  and  I 
would  probably  go  along.  Q.  Would  you  go 
through  William  Streets  A.  Oh,  no.  Q.  You 
could  i  A.  Well,  we  have  got  a  hill  to  climb  when 
we  get  to  William  Street.  Q,  There  is  no  railroad 
there,  is  there?  A.  No,  sir;  but  it  is  a  narrow 
street.  Q.  Then,  so  far  as  William  Street  extends, 
it  is  a  natural  relief  to  Broadway  ;  is  it  not  i  A. 
Oh,  yes,  to  a  certain  extent.  Q.  Do  you  ever  avail 
youraelf  of  it  ?  A.  Veiy  often,  and  Nassau  Street 
too.  Q.  And  then  there  is  Nassau,  too '(  A.  Yes, 
sir,  Q.  Tlien,  going  further  up,  there  is  Crosby 
Street  and  Elm  Street  and  Centre  Street  and  the 
Bowery?  A.  Can't  go  up  Crosby  Street.  Q.  Why 
not  ?    A.  George  Sharp  nas  got  possession  of  iti 

1128 Q.  Who?  A.  George  Sharp.  Q.  You  mean  there 
is  a  railroad  there  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Nevertheless, 
the  street  is  there.  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Now,  do 
you  ever  go  through  Broadway,  between  Seven- 
teenth Street  and  T^^enty-third  Street  ?  A.  Y'^es,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  ever  get  blocked  there  i  A.  Well,  not 
usually  ;  no.  Q.  There  is  no  trouble  about  it  ?  A. 
There  is  not  very  much  heavy  teaming  up  there : 
the  most  people  that  do  business  up  there  nave  an 
outlet  on  the  wide  streets,  and  some  of  them  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  so  that  there  is  no  real  necessity  for 
going  up  that  narrow  portion  of  Broadway.  Q. 
Sroadway,  from  Seventeenth  Street  up,  for  many 
blocks,  is  narrower  than  Broadway  below  Four- 
teenth Street ;  is  it  not  ?  A.  Oh,  yes.  Q.  And 
don't  express- wagons  and  heavy  vehicles  travel 
there,  and  the  stages  ?  A.  The  stages  do,  I  think 
there  are  two  lines.     Q.  And  there  are  how  many 
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lines  of  cars  traveling  there  ?  A.  Above  Seventeenth  1129 
Street?  Q.  Yes.  A.  I  guess  there  is  only  one, 
and  that  is  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue; 
there  is  only  one  line,  and  that  is  the  Broadway 
and  Seventh  Avenue  line,  that  runs  one  portion  1» 
Broome  Street  and  the  other  portion  to  Barclay 
Street,  that  is  all  that  goes  through  there.  Q.  Is  not 
there  one  other  for  a  short  distance  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
there  is  one  block,  the  Bleecker  Street  Company, 
they  come  through  Sixteenth  Street. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Mr,  Clancy,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion ;  how  does  the  amount  of  travel  there  on  Broad- 
way between    Sixteenth  Street  and  Twenty-third  -^qq 
Street  compare  with  the  amount  of  travel  of  heavy 
vehicles  on  Broadway  below  Chambers  Street?    A. 
Xo  comparison  at  all.    Q.  Where  do  a  great  many 
of  the  teams  go — loaded  teams — that  are  going  above 
Fourteenth  Street;  which  way  do  they  got    A. 
West  side — they  go  up  Fifth  Avenue.     Q.  Then 
they  have  that  free  thoroughfare  and  wide  thorough- 
fare, which  they  use  i    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  And  they 
don't  occupy,  as  I  understand  you,  or  don't  go  for 
Broadway  between  Seventeenth  Street  or  Sixteenth 
Street  and  Twenty-third  Street,  except  they  are  to 
deliver  goods  rignt  in  that  vicinity  ?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  And  there  are  very  few  goods  delivered  in  those 
blocks,  as  I  understand  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  very 
few.    Q.  You  have  been  asked  about  Mercer  Street  -^o^ 
and  various  other  streets,  and  your  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  tioicks  stand  there  a 
good  deal ;  why  is  that  i    A.  Those  trucks  are  em  - 
ployed  by  the  wholesale  merchants  that  do  business 
on  both  sides  of  Mercer  Street ;  Mercer  Street  w^as 
taken  up  largely  by  wholesale  merchants,  simply 
because  there  was  no  railroad  ti-ack  there,  and  it 
was  adjacent  to  Broadway.     Q.  On  that  Street  then 
there  are  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading  goods  ( 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  without  interruption.     Q.  What  effect 
does  a  railroad  track  have  along  any  street,  so  far 
as  loading  goods  or  unloading  goods  at  any  store 
front  on  that  street  is  concerned  ?    A.    It  interferes 
very  much,   very  materially.     Q.  Well,   does  the 
scenery  of  Broadway  or  the  desire  of  truckmen  to 
see  people  on  Broadway  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  truckmen  use  Broadway  (    A.  Not  a 
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1132  particle.  Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  is  any  object 
on  your  part,  or  on  the  part  of  your  drivers,  or  so 
far  as  you  know  on  the  part  of  anybody  driving  a 
truck  on  Broadway — is  tnere  anv  object  in  driving 
a  truck  in  the  different  parts  of  Broadway,  except 
to  drive  it  in  a  place  which  is  the  easiest  to  travel, 
and  in  which  you  can  make  the  quickest  time  i  A. 
That  is  the  only  object.  Q.  And  whether  you  go  in 
one  street  or  in  another  street,  that  is  the  only  ob- 
ject i  A.  That  is  the  only  object.  Q.  That  is  the 
only  object  that  any  of  the  truckmen  have  that  you 
know  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  if  you  found  a  truck- 
man leaving  one  sti-eet  and  going  in  another  street, 
it  would  be  because  that  street  is  best  for  his  busi- 
ness, and  that  is  all  about  it  il    A.   Yes,  sir ;  that  is 

1133  exactly  it.  Q.  You  have  spoken  of  West  Broad- 
way ;  is  it  not  true  that  there  are  four  tracks  in 
West  Broadway '(  A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  a  i)ortion 
of  it  that  has  four  trocks.  Q.  Are  you  here  in  be- 
half of  any  association  or  of  any  class  of  j)eople  i 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  here  simply  as  a  citizen  of  New 
York  City.  Q.  Is  there  any  association  of  truck- 
men which  have  organized  to  oppose  this  matter  i 
A.  Not  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of.  Q.  Your 
truckmen  that  you  employ  are  mostly  men  that  live 
in  the  City  of  New  York  i  A.  Yes,,  sir.  Q.  And 
have  families  that  are  supported  by  their  work  t  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  had  men  that  have  worked  for  me 
fifteen  years  without  intermission.  Q.  And  your 
business  is  solely  the  carting  or  truckfiig  of  goods 

1134  for  merchants  in  the  City  of  New  York  <  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  duller  :  In  order  that  the  record  may  be  cor- 
rect, I  think  he  stated  that  there  are  four  tracks  in 
West  Broadway  ;  I  think  he  is  mistaken  about 
that. 

The  Witness :  Well,  I  said  there  was  a  portion 
of  the  way. 

By  Mr  Bright : 

Q.  Where  is  the  part  ?  A.  Well,  the  cross-to^n 
cars  come  through  Walker  Street,  and  run  along  on 
the  side  of  the  Eighth  Avenue  and  Broadway  track, 
and  then  cross.  Q.  That  certainly  is  but  one  short 
block,  merely  in  making  an  oblique  crossing,  is  it 
not  \    A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  thmk  that  is  all. 
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By  Commissioner  Harris:  1135 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  stores  on  the  west  side 
of  Broadway  run  through  to  Mercer  Sti'eet  i  A.  Well, 
I  don't  really  know  what  the  proportion  is ;  there 
are  some,  but  Mercer  Street  front  is  occupied  by — 
that  portion  which  does  not  run  through  is  occupied 
by  wholesale  houses.  Q.  Mercer  Street  runs  from 
(?*anal  Street  up  to  Eighth  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  then 
below  Canal  Street,  wnat  street  is  there  parallel  with 
Broadway — the  first  street  ?  A.  Church  Street.  Q. 
What  proportion  of  stores  run  through  from  Broad- 
way to  Cnurch  Street  below  Canal  Street  i  A.  I 
don't  think  there  are  any.  Q.  On  the  east  side 
(^rosby  Street  is  the  first  "parallel  Street,  is  it  not  i 
A.  \es,  sir.  Q.  What  proportion  of  stores  run^jgg 
through  to  Crosby  Street  ?  A.  There  is  a  large  pro- 
I>ortion  ;  I  don't  know  exactly. 

Mr  Beaman :  We  shall  have  witnesses  more  fa- 
miliar with  that. 

By  Mr,  Beaman  : 

Q.  In  some  parts  of  West  Broadway  there  are 
eight  tracks,  are  there  not,  eight  rails  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
that  is  what  J  said. 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  Only  as  you  have  stated  where  the  cars  come 
out  of  one  street  and  cress  over  to  the  other  comer  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  arid  then  up  by  Chambers  Street  the  1137 
railroad  company  have  taken  the  whole  street  there 
—it  is  about  covered  with  rails,  and  thoy  run 
switches  oflf  there.  Q.  Chambers  Street  and  West 
Broadway  i  A.  Yes,  sir;  run  switches  uj)  there, 
and  double  up  the  trucks.  Q.  I  don't  recollect  that; 
I  think  you  are  mistaken ;  however,  we  won't  dis- 
cuss it?    A.  Oh,  yes,  thev  run  switches  there— to 

switch  off  there Q.   Very  well ;  in  coming  up 

Chambers  Street  to  strike  West  Broadway,  going 
north,  those  switches  that  you  now  describe  would 
not  interfere,  would  they  ?  A.  What  is  that  i  Q. 
If  you  come  up  from  the  river  through  Chambers 
Street,  from  the  North  River,  and  desired  to  go  iip 
West  Broadway,  you  could  go  off  west  of  these 
switches,  without  their  interfering  with  you  in  any 
way,  couldn't  jouf  A.  Oh,  yes,  we  could  cross 
them.    Q.  You  have  spoken  about  the  presence  of 
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1138  trucks  in  Mercer  Street ;  have  you  stated  that  fully 
and  accurately  ?  A.  So  far  as  I  know.  Q.  Does  the 
same  reason  apply  to  Greene  Street  and  Wooster 
Street  i  A.  I  think  so.  Q.  What  merchants  have 
their  stores  running  through  to  the  rear  in  either  of 

^  those  streets  that  presents  any  excuse  for  truckmen 
leaving  their  trucks  there  nights  and  in  the  day  tun<^ 
too  i  A.  Oh,  I  don't  say  anything  about  that  part 
of  it.  Q.  That  is  what  I  was  talking  about  i  A. 
Oh,  no.  Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  all  those  streets 
truckmen  leave  their  trucks  after  removing  their 
horses,  along  the  sides  of  the  streets,  all  nignt  and 
frequently  though  the  day  i  A.  Well,  I  presume 
there  are  some  trucks  left  there,  but  so  far  as  regards 
that  I  am  not — there  are  some  stables  along  there 

1139  and  one  thing  or  other,  and  those  stables  leave  their 
trucks  there  probably  over  night.  Q.  In  going  up 
town,  knowing  that  it  would  make  you  hesitate  to 
go  through  those  streets,  because  that  would  so 
much  reduce  the  width  of  them,  would' t  it?  A.  Of 
course,  if  we  thought  we  would  find  them  ob- 
structed we  would  not  go  up  that  way.  Q.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  would  send  you  to  Broadway 
instead  of  going  up  one  of  those  streets,  is  it  not : 

A.  If  the  trucks  were  left  there  over  night Q. 

No,  beca^use  they  are  there  when  you  want  to  go  up? 
A.  Oh,  no,  we  don't  find  those  trucks  there  when  we 
want  to  go  up — ^not  the  trucks  that  stop  there  over 
night.  Q.  I  found  them  there,  when  I  came  down 
town  this  morning  in  the  cars.    A.  Probably  you  get 

1140  down  before  some  of  these  wealthy  carmen  go  to 
work. 

By  Mr.  Beaman: 

Q.  As  you  understand  it,  there  are  two  classes  of 
trucks  stopping  in  the  streets  there,  one  of  them 
waiting  where  they  are  employed?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Where  they  are  to  be  loaded  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  another  class  where  the  trucks  are  put  up  for 
the  night  while  the  business  stops  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  these  streets,  that  you  have 
been  inquired  about,  east  and  west  of  Broadway, 
are  now  occupied  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  by 
trucks  and  trucking?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Even 
though  Broadway  is  fuU  also?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  trucking  on  those  streets  at 
the  present  time  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Commissioner  Harris  :  1141 

Q.  Mr.  Clancy,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question ; 
where  do  the  laboring  classes  reside  chiefly  in  New 
York  ?  A.  Well,  along  the  west  side  below  Four- 
teenth Street.  Q.  Above  Fourteenth  Street,  in 
what  direction  are  thev  ^oing  ?  A.  Now  ?  Q.  Yes  ; 
as  they  require  more  facilities  for  accommodation, 
for  living,  where  do  they  go  above  Fourteenth 
Street?  A.  Well,  there  is  a  certain  number  of 
people— a  large  number  of  people — working  people 
—going  up  to  Harlem,  a  great  many  on  the  east  side 
—more  on  the  east  side,  because  it  is  built  up  more 
solidly,  and  now  they  have  commenced  to  cross  the 
bridge,  people  are  moving  across  the  bridge ;  I 
moved  up  to  Harlem  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  simply 
because  I  found  it  advantageous,  and  the  elevated  ^^^^ 
cars  were  running,  and  I  found  I  could  get  down  to 
my  business  about  as  soon  from  Harlem  as  I  could 
get  down  with  a  horse-car  from  Fourth  Street,  where 
I  lived,  and  I  lived  there  two  Winters,  and  I  suf- 
fered more  in  the  horse-car  from  Fourth  Street  down 
to  Reade  Street,  than  I  have  suffered  in  two  Winters 
coming  from  Harlem  on  the  elevated  road.  Q.  Do 
you  know  where  the  manufacturing  interest  are 
chiefly  on  the  island  ?  A.  Well,  thny  are  principally 
on  the  west  side  ;  there  are  some  large  manufactur- 
ing interests  on  the  west  side,  and  on  the  east  side 
there  are  some ;  Herring' s  large  manufactory  has 
moved  up  on  South  Street,  and  taken  in  the  whole 
block ;  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  working  iip  ^  ^ .  q 
in  that  direction.  Q.  How  high  up  on  the  island  ^^^^ 
are  the  manufacturing  interests  ?  A.  On  the  east 
side?  Q.  Yes,  on  both  sides?  A.  Well,  on  the 
east  side  they  are  working  around  on  to  the  Harlem 
River,  up  ai  ound  on  to  the  East  River,  and  then 
around  on  the  line  of  the  Harlem  Bridge,  off  on  the 
east  side ;  on  the  west  side  they  have  not  got  up  so 
far  as  that,  but  they  are  working  along  up  ;  the 
lumber  interest  and  the  brick  interest,  and  the 
manufacturing  interests  are  all  going  up  gradually, 
working  up  on  the  west  side;  Cornell's  large  iron 
works  and  Delamater  have  been  stationary  there 
for  some  time  ;  Cornell's  folks,  they  went  up  there  ; 
and  so  on  along  up  on  that  side  ;  they  are  building 
up  new  piers  there  and  accommodations  for  those 
interests.  Q.  Manufacturing  interest  are  working 
up  on  both  sides  of  the  city  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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1144  H.  A.  CoNKLiN,  called  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Boreel 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  being 
duly  sworn  testified  as  follows  : 

'   By  Mr.  Beaman  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Conklini  A. 
Trucking  business.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in 
that  business  i  A.  Twenty  years.  Q.  How  did  yon 
begin?  A.  Well,  I  began  with  one  truck.  Q.As 
a  driver  driving  your  own  truck  i  A.  Yes,  sir : 
driving  my  own  truck.  Q.  To  what  extent  do  you 
now  carry  on  business  i  A.  Well,  I  own  and  ran, 
when  we  are  busy,  thirty -nine  trucks  and  wagons. 
Q.  That  you  own,  and  you  hire  the  drivers  i  A. 
Yes,   sir.     Q.  Where  do  you    live  (    A.  1  live  in 

1145  Brooklyn— 140  Rodney  Street,  Brooklyn.  Q, 
Where  is  the  bulk  of  your  trucking  business  done : 
A.  Well,  right  in  this  vicinity;  comer  of  Hudson 
and  Jay  Street  is  where  the  larger  portion  of  my 
business  is.  Q.  Do  you  have  an  office  i  A.  I  have 
two  oflSces,  sir,  one  at  55  Hudson  Street  and  one  at 
141  Pearl  Street.  Q.  Will  you  describe  your  busi- 
ness as  it  takes  place  in  any  one  particular  day,  say 
yesterday — what,  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  the  general 
course  of  your  business  (  A.  In  what  respect  i  Q. 
What  your  truckmen  were  doing  yesterday— whom 
they  were  carting  for  and  where  they  were  getting 
goods  and  where  they  were  delivering  them  ana 
what  kind  of  goods  (  A.  Well,  there  are  very  few 
places  in  and  around  New  York — shipping  place^- 

1146  but  what  we  do  business  with  ;  there  are  very  few 
steamers  or  railroads  or  steamboats  running  but 
what  we  do  business  with  every  day.  Q.  Whom  do 
you  get  your  goods  for — what  particular  class  of 
people  or  in  what  i)arts  of  the  city  do  you  deliver 
them  ;  for  whom  do  you  work  ;  have  you  any  rejru- 
lar  customers  ?  A.  I  have ;  I  cart  for  Austin, 
Nichols  &  Co.,  corner  of  Hudson  and  Jay  Streets. 
Q.  What  is  their  business  i  A.  Wholesale  groceTs: 
I  cart  for  R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  comer  of  Peck 
Slip  and  Front  Street ;  they  are  wholesale  grocers : 
and  I  cart  for  several  other  similar  houses.  Q. 
Grocery  houses  i  A.  Not  altogether  grocery  houses. 
Q.  Do  you  do  anything  in  the  dry  goods  district  t 
A.  I  don't  do  anything  in  the  dry  goods  district.  Q. 
Then  your  business  is  principally  trucking  in  gro- 
ceries f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  what  particular  kind  of 
groceries '(    A.  All  kind  of  groceries.     Q.  And  you 
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are  trucking  for  wholesale  houses  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  1147 
Under  what  arrangement  do  you  do  this  ;  so  much 
a  day,  or  so  much  a  year  or  so  much  a  load? 
A.  So  much  a  load.    Q.  Without  regard  to  where 
it  is  going  i    A.  Well,   if  we  take  it  to'  Brooklyn 
or  anything  of   that  kind  it  makes    a   difference. 
Q.    But  in  city   deliveries?     A.    Very  little  dif- 
ference   unless     away  up    town.     Q.     You    take 
substantially     their     business      at     so    much    a 
load  i    A.   Yes,  sir.    Q.  And  the  eamines  of  your 
business  depends  upon  the  number  of  loads  that  you 
can  carry  i    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  Is  that  business  equal- 
ly divided  in  trucking  goods  that  have  arrived  by 
steamer  to  the  New  York  houses  and  also  in  truck- 
ing goods  from  the  New  York  houses  to  steamers  or 
railroads  (    A.  Well,    we  ship  rather  more  goods  1148 
than  we  ride  in.    Q.  That  is  the  way  you  speak  of 
it— '^shipping  and  riding  in  ^"     A.  Yes,    sir.     Q. 
You  ship  rather  more  than  you  ride  in  i    A.  Yes, 
sir.    Q.  How  are  the  goods  brought  to  the  places 
where  they  are  sold  that  you  don't  ride  in  i  A.  Well, 
certain  manufactories  or  diif erent  houses  do  their  own 
shipping ;  for  instance,   sugar — all  sugars  are  de- 
livered at  the  stores  ;  the  different  manufactories  de- 
liver their  own  goods  ;   those  we  don't  ride  in.     Q. 
But  those  you  ride  out  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  Is  most 
of  you  business  the  delivering  of  goods  to  people  in 
New  Y'ork  City  who  sell  again  or  is  it  delivering  to 
places  of  transportation  goods  that  are  going  to 
leave  the  city  i    A.  More  than  two-thirds  are  ship- 
ped.   Q.    That  is   goods    sold  in  New    York    at  1149 
wholesale  to  be  taken  elsewhere  'i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  more  than  two-thirds  of  your  busi- 
ness i  A.  Yes.  Q.  And  that  forms  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  your  deliveries  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is, 
two-thirds  of  your  deliveries  are  practically  to 
freight  depots  I  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  is  the  other 
one-third  of  it  more  or  less  i  A.  We  do  some  city 
deliveries,  and  deliver  in  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City 
to  retail  houses.  Q.  To  retail  houses  from  whole- 
sale houses  i  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  but  that  is  only  a  small 
portion  of  our  business.  Q.  What  in  your  opinion 
would  be  the  effect  upon  your  business,  the  busi- 
ness of  moving  about  the  goods  that  you  move  about, 
if  there  was  a  double-track  horse  railroad,  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  on  Broadway  between  the  Battery 
and  Union  Scjuare,  with  a  track,  the  outside  rails  of 
which  were  fifteen  feet  apart,  or  about  that  i    A.  It 
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1150  would  take  away  from  us  the  only  outlet,  without  a 
track,  that  we  have  down  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  ;  we  go  invariably 
where  we  can  clear  a  track.  Q.  Clear  a  horse  rail- 
road track  ?  A.  Clear  a  horse  railroad  track.  Q. 
Why  ?  A.  For  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  very  dama- 

fing  to  our  trucks  and  very  damaging  to  the  horses ;  I 
ave  had  such  things  happen  as  throwing  the 
drivers  from  the  trucks  in  going  over  switches  in 
railroad  tracks  ;  we  are  compelled  to  clear  the  track 
as  soon  as  possible  in  going  up  and  down  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  cars  ;  as  soon  as  we  possibly  can  ^t 
off  the  ti-acks  we  do  so,  and  sometimes  it  is  very  in- 
convenient especially  where  some  tracks  are  very 
much  raised  from  the  surface,  and  there  it  is  very 

1151  hard  to  go  with  a  loaded  truck ;  it  is  hard  on  the 
trucks  and  horses  both,  and  most  invariably  where 
there  is  a  railroad  track,  along  the  outer  side  our 
trucks  fonn  a  groove — that  is  our  trucks  run  along 
in  the  track  with  one  wheel  but  not  with  the  other, 
and  it  is  very  damaging  to  the  trucks,  and  often- 
times puts  them  in  very  bad  condition,  and  we  are 
oftentimes  very  much  troubled  in  getting  in  and  out 
of  those  ruts.  Q.  What  effect  has  the  existence  of 
a  track  or  the  running  of  cars  on  a  street  with  refer- 
ence to  the  blockade  of  the  street  i  A.  Well,  if  a 
car  stops  on  a  narrow  street  it  is  very  apt  to  stop 
other  vehicles  and  block  the  street ;  I  have  seen 
times  on  Washington  Street  and  on  Greenwich 
Street  when  it  has  te^ken  an  hour  to  go  a  block.    Q. 

1152  What  has  occasioned  that  block  i  A.  A  car  would 
be  stuck  on  the  track  and  we  could  not  pass  up  or 
down.  Q.  The  cars  got  cornered  by  some  truck  on 
the  track  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  And  you  could  not 

Set  out  of  the  way  'i  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  And  the  care 
aving  no  facilities  to  get  out  of  the  way  everything' 
is  blocked?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  effect  Voulu 
the  same  number  of  cars  running  on  Bix)adway  have 
in  regard  to  blocking  the  street,  as  compared  witli 
the  same  number  of  omnibuses?  A.  Cars i  Q. 
Yes.  A.  Well,  an  omnibus  can  go  around  an  ob- 
struction where  a  car  is  compelled  to  follow  on  it5 
own  line — along  on  the  track,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  a  car  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Q.  Then,  by  reason 
of  this  fact  do  cars  block  more  or  less  than  omni- 
buses ;  in  your  iudgment  ?  A.  More,  in  my  experi- 
ence ;  cars  blocK  a  great  deal  more.  Q.  Have  you 
driven  a  good  deal  yourself  <     A.  Yes  ;   I  drove  six 
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years  myself.  Q.  Do  you  deliver  or  receive  many  1153 
Ijoods  on  Broadway  1  A.  We  deliver  some;  verv 
few.  Q.  Whereabouts  on  Broadway?  A.  Well, 
one  or  two  of  the  restaurants  along  there  have  our 
folks  deliver  a  few  such  goods  ;  we  deliver  some 
poods  to  one  or  two  of  these  cafes  on  Broadway. 
Q.  What  times  of  the  day  is  your  business  carried 
on  mostly  ?  A.  Between  seven  and  six — seven  in 
the  mornmg  and  six  at  night.  Q.  Is  there  any  par- 
ticular time  at  which  goods  are  to  be  delivered  at 
the  various  depots  ?  A.  They  have  their  times.  Q. 
Have  fixed  times?  A.  Nearly  all  of  the  through 
fi'eight  lines  close  down  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  some  of  the  local  lines  receive  up  to  four.  Q. 
Do  your  truckmen  have  fixed,  by  your  rules,  any 
specific  routes  in  which  they  shall  travel  with  loads  ?  1154 
A.  They  have  none  by  my  direction.  Q.  What 
rules  govern  them  as  far  as  you  know  in  going  up 
and  down  the  city  1  A.  Well,  they  strike  Broad- 
way whenever  they  can. 

Q.  Why  do  thev  do  that  i  A.  To  get  clear  of  the 
railroad  track.  Q.  Is  there  any  object  that  you 
know  of  which  governs  them,  excepting  that  they 
want  to  go  in  the  least  time,  in  the  shortest  way  and 
with  the  least  truble  ?  A.  That  is  the  only  object. 
Q.  Their  general  direction  is  to  go  and  deliver  the 
load  as  soon  as  they  can  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  often 
put  loads  on  trucks,"  and  oftentimes  we  are  limited 
to  a  very  short  time  to  get  there,  and  we  often  have 
orders  to  go  to  a  particular  place  at  a  certain  time, 
and  we  have  to  get  there  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  1155 
the  goods  can  be  shipped.  Q.  Then,  in  the  busy 
season  is  the  time  when  there  is  the  moat  necessity 
for  vour  making  a  quick  trip  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And 
at  that  time  everything  is  more  crowded  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  everything  is  crowding,  as  it  were, 
everything  else?  A,  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is  the 
experience  that  you  find  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What 
effect  would  such  a  railroad  as  I  have  described — sl 
horse  railroad  on  Broadway — have  upon  the  general 
business  of  trucking  in  the  City  of  1\ew  York,  and 
the  delivery  of  ^ods  for  these  various  houses  that 
your  are  delivering  them  for  or  receiving  them  for  ? 
A.  The  merchants  doing  busin^^ss,  of  course,  want 
their  goods  shipped,  and  they  must  be  shipped,  and 
if  we  put  a  load  on  and  we  are  blocked  so  that  we 
can' t  ship  it,  of  course  they  suffer  as  well  as  we. 
Q.  They  suffer  in  not  having  the  goods  delivered, 
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1156  and  you  suffer  in  not  earning  the  money  *  A,  Yes, 
sir ;  that  is  it.  Q.  Would,  in  your  opinion,  the 
placing  of  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway,  with  a 
double  track,  from  L'nion  Square  to  the  Battery 
delay  and  damage  the  transportaition  business  in 
the  City  of  New  Yorlt  i    A.  I  think  it  would. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Bright  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  less  goods  would  be  trans- 
ported by  trucks  ;  A,  I  think  there  would  ;  in  my 
experience  every  street  that  has  a  railroad  track  in 

it  IS Q.  No,  no  ;  answer  my  question  ;  do  yon 

think  that  less  goods  will  be  transported  by  tniek-s 
in  New  York  if  a  railroad  is  operated  in  Broadway  < 
jjgi  A.  There  would  be  more  trucks  need*^  to  do  llie 
same  amount  of  work.  Q.  That  is  a  better  argu- 
ment for  a  road  than  I  have  heard  yet.  A.  Very 
SK>r  for  cartmen,  though.  Q.  I  suggest  that  for 
r.  Bergh  ;  where  do  you  keep  your  trucks  (  A. 
Day  time  or  night?  Q.  At  night  time.  A.  At 
niglit  time  we  keep  them  up  at  the  stable.  Q. 
^^^lere  is  that  {  A.  Our  stable  runs  through  from 
Tompkins  Street  to  Mangin  Street.  Q.  Are  tlic 
entire  thirty -nine  kept  there  i  A.  Yes,  all  of  them. 
Q.  I  understand  you  to  sjiy  that  you  do  not  deliver 
goods  in  Broadway  to  any  extent  watever  (  A.  Very 
lew.  Q.  And  yet  if  you  have  a  load  you  and  your 
drivers  seek  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  Q.  And  if 
you  are  going  without  a  load  you  also  seek  Bro,id- 
]]5pway(  A.  Generally.  Q.  Are  there  times  when  you 
have  to  carrj'  on  your  business  in  districts  outside 
of  Broadway  altogether  i     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  there  are 

6 laces  where  we  go  to  that  we  do  not  need  to  touch 
iroadway.  Q.  And  how  long  are  those  periods 
sometimes  {  A,  What  do  you  say?  Q,  Do  those 
periods  last  for  days  sometimes  ',  A.  Oh,  no.  sir ; 
but  it  is  very  sehloni  that  we  have  our  work  con- 
centiuted  so  thai  we  do  not  go  to  Broadway.  Q.  Is 
it  so  concentratetl  as  to  be  substantially  «ithiu 
regions  outside  of  Broadway  i  A.  During  the 
whole  day  ?  Q.  During  the  whole  day  or  during  a 
succession  of  days  ;  A.  There  are  very  few  days, 
take  it  through  the  year,  that  we  do  not  have  goods 
to  ship  on  almost  every  street.  Q.  Would  you  like 
to  put  it  in  this  way,  that  you  think  your  livelihood 
is  dependent  upon  the  opportunities  that  you  have 
of    carrying  your    loads  through  Broadway,  and 
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of  returning  through  Broadway  with  your  trucks  1159 
unloaded?  A.  I  wouldn't  say  that;  no,  sir.  Q. 
The  traffic  that  you  carry  on  in  districts  outside 
of  Broadway,  do  you  regard  that  as  paying  ?  A. 
Oh,  yes,  sir ;  for  instance,  if  I  go  right  through  the 
foot  of  our  street  to  the  Erie  Railroad  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  go  up  Broadway.  A.  And  you 
wouldn't  feel  that  your  contact  with  poor  pave- 
ments or  with  railroads  there  destroyed  your  profit 
or  livelihood  i  A.  I  wouldn'  t  need  to  swing  my 
trucks  in  that  case  only  to  cross  them.  Q.  That  is 
one  illustration  of  the  fact  that  there  are  districts 
outside  of  Broadway  where  cars  do  not  encounter 
railroad  tracks  ?  A.  There  are  a  very  few  streets 
that  you  can  cross  without  encountering  a  railroad. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  not  come  to  the  condition  of  1160 
thinking  that  your  profits  and  livelihood  were  de- 
stroyed because  your  had  been  kept  out  of  Broad- 
way for  a  period  of  time  ?  A.  Oh,  1  lived  long  be- 
fore I  went  in.  Q.  Tell  us  within  how  recent  a 
period  any  driver  of  yours  has  been  thrown  to  the 
ground  from  one  of  your  wagons?  A.  Well,  I 
couldn't  tell  you,  sir.  Q.  Would  you  like  to  say 
that  any  one  of  them  was  thrown  oflF  in  1885  i  A.  I 
would  not ;  no,  sii\  Q.  In  1884  ?  A.  I  would  not 
like  to  say  within  ten  years ;  I  don' t  recollect.  Q. 
Can  you  remember  a  single  instance  where  a  driver 
was  "thrown  off  from  a  truck  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Within  ten  years  ?  A.I  cannot  say  whether  it  was 
within  ten  years  or  not ;  I  know  that  cases  of  that 
kind  have  occurred.  Q.  But  you  cannot  name  one  ?  1161 
A.  I  can  name  the  occurrence.  Q.  How  long  ago  ? 
A.  But  I  don't  know  exactly  how  long  it  was  ago. 
Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  3  A.  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  it 
may  be  ten  years  ago  ;  since  I  have  been  in  business. 
Q.  Was  it  one  occurrence  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  one  occur- 
rence. Q.  Did  you  see  it  ?  A.  I  did,  sir.  Q.  Where 
was  it?  A.  Corner  Chambers  Street  and  West 
Broadway ;  turning  from  Chambers  Street  into  West 
Broadway.  Q.  Was  there  ice  on  the  ground  ?  A. 
No,  sir,  1  think  not ;  I  can't  remember  exactly.  Q. 
Then  are  you  in  the  habit  in  vou  daily  business  of 

foing  through  streets  where  railroad  tracks  are  ?  A. 
am,  sir.  Q.  Making  your  regular  deliveries  ?  A. 
I  deliver  very  little  myself  from  trucks.  Q.  Your 
trucks  make  regular  deliveries?  A.  They  take 
goods  wherever  they  are  sent.  Q.  And  receive  goods 
for  delivery  in  various  parts  of  New  York  ?    A. 
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1162  Yes,  sir.     Q.  And  pick  up  goods  in  various  parts  of 
New  York  to  be  shipped  away  from  New  York?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  we  do.     Q.  That  business  you  transact  re- 
gularly through  all  the  streets  of  the  city  ?  A.  Well, 
not  all  the  streets  of  the  city  ;  streets  where  we  have 
occasion  tp  go.     Q.  At  all  events  through  streets 
where  there  are  these  raikoad  tracks  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ; 
through    a   great    many    streets  where  there  are 
railroads.     Q.   Have    you    observed    what   charter 
of   trucks    and    wagons    infest    Broadway    every 
day  ?    A.   About  all  kinds,    I  guess,   go  through 
Broadway.     Q.   Dirt    carts?     A.    I  supi)0se  there 
are.     Q.   Scavenger  carts  ^     A.   I  am  not  in  that 
business  ;  I  don't  generally  take  much  notice  of 
those.      Q.    I  am    speaking    of  observation,   as  I 

1163  might  ask  anv  citizen  ;  doir  t  dirt  carts  and  scaven- 
ger carts  go  through  Broadway  ?  A.  I  don't  know 
as  I  ever  saw  any.  Q.  And  grease  carts  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  as  I  ever  took  any  particular  notice.  Q.  Do 
you  not  see  many  grocery  wagons  from  out  of  town 
on  Broadway  ?  A.  I  suppose  there  are.  Q.  Don't 
you  see  them  ?  A.  I  dotf  t  generallv  take  particular 
notice  of  anything  of  that  kind.  Q.  When  you  are 
going  along  with  a  loaded  truck,  and  you  meet  a 
stage,  does  the  stage  generally  politely  go  out  of 
your  way  ?  A.  They  go  out  one  way  or  the  other ; 
they  wouldn't  probably  run  into  a  heavy  loaded 
truck,  but  would  be  apt  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Q. 
You  don' t  make  it  a  practice  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  a  light  wagon  when  you  have  a  loaded  truck,  do 

1164 you?  A.  Well,  we  generally  give  them  a  chance; 
oftentimes  carmen  are  thought  to  be  a  great  deal 
worse  than  they  are.  Q.  How  many  trucks  have 
you  seen  backed  up  to  the  curb  in  Broadway  ?  A. 
I  couldn't  tell  you,  sir.  Q.  Ever  so  many  that  you 
stopped  to  count  them  ?  A.  Never  did  ;  no,  sir.  Q. 
Is  it  a  daily  occurrence  with  vou  to  see  a  truck 
backed  up  to  the  curb  in  Broadway — a  single  one  i 
A.  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  noticed ;  there  may  be  any 
quantity  of  them,  but  I  never  noticed  them.  Q.  I 
am  asking  you  only  if  you  ever  saw  any,  and  I  am 
satisfied  with  you  knowledge  and  observation. 

By  Mr,  Beaman : 

Q.  Where  do  most  of  your  truckmen  live  ?  A. 
Most  of  them  right  near  the  stable.  Q.  In  the  city  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Men  that  have  been  in  your  employ 
a  good  while  ?    A.  Well,  I  have  men  that  have  been 
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working  for  me  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  Q.  In  the  1165 
course  of  your  business,  do  you  know  where  your 
trucks  are  going— what  particular  routes  they  are 
taking  ?  A.  I  know  where  they  start  from,  Q.  In 
a  general  sense  have  you  known  ever  since  you  have 
been  in  business  where  your  trucks  were  going  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Mr.  Conklin,  at  what  ferries — over 
what  ferries  is  the  principal  tracking  done  ?  A. 
A  great  deal  over  all  the  ferries. 

Q.  More  over  the  North  River  than  over  the  East 
River?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I  could  answer  that 
question.  Q.  What  way  do  your  trucks  go?  A. 
u  e  do  the  most  of  our  business  with  the  stores 
along  the  river  in  Brooklyn.  Q.  That  is,  you  de- 
liver more  in  Brooklyn?  A.  Well,  we  ride  more 
from  the  stores  along  the  river  in  Brooklyn  than  we  1166 
do  from  Jersey.  Q.  Do  you  do  much  business  of 
delivering  goods  from  the  Brooklyn  warehouses  to 
the  New  York  side  ?  A.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  a  great  deal. 
Q.  But  all  wholesale  goods  ?  A.  Y^'es,  sir ;  alto- 
gether wholesale.  Q.  Groceries?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
You  don't  do  much  business  in  delivering  over  the 
North  River?  A.  Some.  Q.  You  don't  do  much 
delivering  over  in  New  Jersey  ?  A.  Very  little.  Q. 
Are  most  of  the  deliveries  of  freight  that  are  made 
to  the  railroads  that  start  from  Jersey  City  made  on 
this  side  of  the  river  (  A.  On  this  side  of  the  river. 
Q.  The  railroads  receive  their  goods  on  this  side  of 
the  river  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  At  what  points  on  the 
North  River  do  the  railroads  receive  their  goods  ; 
just  name  the  streets  i  A.  Pier  1,  the  Pennsylvania  1167 
Railroad.  Q.  Near  what  street?  A.  Right  near 
Battery  Place ;  the  foot  of  Battery  Place.  Q.  Foot 
of  Battery  Place,  |the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  they  also  have  connecting  roads  that  re- 
reive  freight  up  as  far  as  Pier  5  ;  Pier  6,  the  Balti- 
more Transportation  Company  receive  freight.  Q. 
Pier  6  is  what  street?  A.  That  is  between  Morris 
and  Rector.  Q.  Go  on.  A.  Pier  8,  the  New  Jer- 
sey Southern  receive  their  freight ;  Pier  9,  the 
Cromwell  Line  for  New  Orleans.  Q.  What  street  is 
that?  A.  About  the  foot  of  Rector  Street.  Q.  Just 
go  right  along?  A.  Pier  11  is  the  Metropolitan 
Steamship  Company.  Q.  If  you  will  name  the 
street,  please  ?  A.  Well,  the  blocks  are  rather  long 
there.  Q.  Take  the  nearest  street  ?  A.  Well,  that 
is  near  Rector  Street.  Q.  Pier  11  near  Rector 
Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  then  12, 13, 14  and  16, 1  think 
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1168  there  is  the  New  Jersey  Central  road;  they  run 
from  the  foot  of  Albany  Street,  Cedar  Street  and 
Liberty  Street,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  also 
receives  at  Pier  16,  which  is  near  Cortlandt  Street ; 
Starin's  Line  to  New  Haven,  and  the  Delaware  and 
Lackawanna,  they  run  as  far  as  Dey  Street;  the 
Anchor  Line  of  steamers  are  at  the  foot  of  Dey 
Street,  and  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  at  the  foot 
of  Barclay  Street,  and  the  Charleston  steamers  are 
at  the  foot  of  Park  Place  ;  the  Fall  River  Line  is  at 
the  foot  of  Murray  Street,  the  Providence  Line  at 
the  foot  of  Warren  Street ;  the  Erie  Railroad  Com- 
pany receive  all  along  from  that  until  vou  get  to  the 
foot  of  Duane  Street ;  at  Jay  Sti'eet  is  the  Stoning- 
ton  Line,  and  at  Harrison  Street  are  the  lines  run- 

1169  ning  up  the  North  River.  Q.  Running  up  the 
North  River  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  steamboat  lines  come 
in  there  mostly,  and  also  along  Franklin  Street ; 
and  then  when  you  get  to  36 — that  is  at  the  foot  of 
North  Moore  Street— there  is  the  Morgan's  Line  of 
steamers  to  New  Orleans  ;  foot  of  Beach  Street  is 
the  Old  Dominion  Line ;  foot  of  Hubert  Street  is 
the  Star  Union,  Empire  and  National  Lines,  and 
they  also  take  up  until  you  get  to  nearly  Laight 
Street ;  then  you  commence  at  the  foot  of  Laight 
and  Vestry  Streets,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
have  a  station  there  again,  where  they  receive 
through  freight  and  freight  for  Pennsylvania,  and 
freight  of  that  kind ;  and  at  the  foot  of  Watts  Street 
we  have  the  Norwich  boat,  and  the  People' s  Line  of 

1170  steamere  foot  of  Canal  Street,  and  the  California 
steamei-s  foot  of  Canal  Street ;  the  Savannah  steam- 
ers foot  of  Charlton  Street,  and  then  the  Inman  Line 
and  the  Gruion  Line,  and  all  those  lines.  Q.  Just 
name  them  as  you  go  along.  A.  K  I  remember,  the 
Inman  Line  is  the  first  we  meet  above  the  Charles- 
ton steamers,  and  the  Guion  Line,  I  think,  next 
the  French  Line,  the  National  Line,  the  Delaware 
and  Lackawanna  Railroad,  at  Pier  41  ;  and  then 
you  get  to  the  Cunard  Line,  the  White  Star  Line, 
the  Anchor  Line,  still  further  up,  and  until  you  get 
way  up  to  the  foot  of  Twenty-fifth  Street.  Q.  How 
far  up  have  you  got  now  ?  A.  Got  up  to  the  foot  of 
West  Eleventh  Street ;  very  few  steamers  we  meet, 
then,  until  we  get  to  the  foot  of  Twentj^-fourth 
Street ;  Twenty -fifth  Street,  the  Atlas  Line ;  that  is 
about  as  far  up  as  we  have  shipping  to  do.  Q. 
These  docks,  then,  on  that  side,  are  tilled  practically 
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with  receiving  and  delivering  wharves  or  stations,  1171 
except  so  far  as  they  are  occupied  by  the  ferries  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Now,  on  the  other  side  of  the  city, 
beginning  as  far  south  as  you  can  on  the  East 
River  i  A.  Well,  we  strike  the  Staten  Island  Ferry 
at  Pier  1 ;  in  the  Winter  time,  along  Pier  2,  3  and  4 
it  is  mostly  occupied  by  sailing  vessels  coming  in 
and  discharging  their  cargoes ;  in  the  Summer  time 
it  is  occupied  mostly  by  canal  boats  ;  and  also  on 
Pier  4,  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  receive 
a  portion  of  their  freight,  and  also  on  5  ;  and  then 
6  is  almost  entirely  used  in  the  Summer  time  by 
canal  lines. 

Q.  And  Pier  6  is  about  where?    A.  Pier  6  is 
about  Coenties  Slip ;  and  then  Pier  7  is  also  used 
for  that  purpose — canal  boats — and  in  the  Winter  1172 
time  saihng  vessels  lay  up  there ;   at  Pier  8  the 
Erie  Railroad  Company  have  a  receiving  depot;  and 

then  there  are  different  sailing  vessels Q.  Pier 

8  is  at  what  street  ?  A.  Pier  8  is  right  at  the  foot  of 
the  same  street ;  there  is  a  very  wide  space  there, 
and  that  takes  them  all  in ;  then  when  you  get  to 
the  foot  of  Old  Slip  you  meet  the  Commonwealth 
Line  to  Philadelphia ;  and  then  there  is  not  much  of 
anything  but  sailing  vessels  until  you  get  up  to  the 
Bristol  Line,  the  European  Line,  and  then  the  Mal- 
lory's  Line,  foot  of  Charles  Street.  Q.  Where  is 
that  i    A.  The  Bristol  Line  is  at  the  foot  of  Maiden 

Lane,  and  MallorVs  Line  runs  along  from  that  to 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  Havana  line  at  the  foot  of  Pine  (  A. 
Oh,  yes;  Ward's  Line;  I  missed  Ward's  Line;  1173 
Ward's  Line  has  two  piers  ;  one  nearly  at  the  foot  of 
Wall  Street  and  the  other  near  the  foot  of  Pine  Street; 
Q.  They  are  a  Havana  Line  and  for  the  South 
American  trade?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Then  go  right 
along.  A.  Then  we  pet  up  to  the  Mallorys'  Line, 
and  that  takes  both  piers  at  the  foot  of  Burling  Slip 
and  also  the  down  town  side  of  the  Pulton  Ferry  ; 
and  the  first  pier  is,  above  the  Pulton  Ferry,  where 
the  lines  running  to  Harlem  are,  and  the  pier  above 
that  is  where  the  Norwalk  boat  comes  in.  Q.  You 
mean  the  lines  running  to  Harlem  connecting  there 
with  the  New  Haven  road  there?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  we  also  ship  a  ^reat  deal  of  freight  to  Harlem 
by  those  boats — ship  a  great  deal  of  freight  to  Har- 
lem by  those  boats  now.  Q.  Just  local  freight?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  instead  of  carting  it  up  there  they  send  it 
by  boat ;  then  when  we  get  up  to  above  Beekman 
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1174  Street  and  the  boats  running  up  on  Long  Island- 
foot  of  Peck  Slip.  Q.  These  various  places  on  the 
East  River  are  occupied  in  the  same  way,  by  these 
piers,  at  which  deliveries  are  made  and  goods  are 
received  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  your  part  of  the 
business  is,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  trucking 
to  those  piers  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  may 
have  to  go  to  any  of  them  any  day  i  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
any  day ;  there  are  few  days  we  don't  have  to  go 
to  some.  Q.  You  are  not  able  to  state,  or  will  vou 
state  as  far  as  vou  can,  which  ferry,  in  your  opinion, 
on  the  North  ftiver,  carries  the  most  trucks  across  i 
A.  I  should  judge  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
ferries  carry  the  most.  Q.  At  the  foot  of  what  street  t 
A.  At  the  foot  of  Cortland t  or  Desbrosses  Street ; 

1175  and  the  Hoboken  Ferry  at  the  foot  of  Barclay  Street 
which  runs  to  most  of  those  German  lines,  over  at 
Hoboken,  and  a  great  deal  of  stuff  comes  in  and  out 
of  that  line ;  and  also  the  Erie  line  foot  of  Chambers 
Street — they  come  in  contact  with  several  steamship 
lines.  Q.  And  the  lines  down  at  Cortlandt  Street, 
or  the  New  Jei'sey  Central,  they  carry  less  trucks, 
do  they  not,  than  some  of  the  lines  further  up  town  i 
A.  I  think  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad  carries 
less  trucks  than  the  Pennsylvania  road.  Q.  But 
the  Pennsylvania  carries  them  both  at  Cortlandt 
Street  and  Desbrosses  Street  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
More  in  your  judgment  at  Desbrosses  Street  than  at 
Cortlandt  Street  (  A.  I  think  about  equally  divided. 

Q.  On  the  East  River,  does  the  South  Ferry  carry 

1176  many  i  A.  They  carry  a  great  many  trucks,  (j. 
Where  are  they  going  (  A.  They  go  over  to  the 
different  warehouses,  all  along  until  they  get  down 
some  ways  along  ;  there  are  warehouses  m  almost  a 
continuous  line  from  the  lower  end  of  Brooklyn  all 
the  way  around  until  you  get  to  Pulton  Ferrv.  Q. 
You  mean  warehouses  along  the  Brooklyn  side  t  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  do  they  extend  from  ?  A.  Well, 
from  the  Fulton  Ferry — k  little  ways  below  the  Ful- 
ton Ferry,  from  Martin's  Stores  until  you  get  way 
down  to  the  Erie  Basin  there  is  almost  a  continual 
line  of  warehouses.  Q.  Those  houses  are  used 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  storing  {  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Goods  are  stores!  there  until  they  are  to  be  used  i  A, 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  how  many  miles,  about,  of  store- 
houses are  there  there — continuous  miles  i  A.  Well 
I  should  judge  about  five  miles  of  storehouses.  Q. 
Five  miles  oi  storehouses  on  the  water  front  i    A. 
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Yes,  sir.  Q.  Now,  don't  most  of  those  goods  that  1177 
are  stored  there  come  to  New  York  before  they  are 
sold  or  delivered  1  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  do  they 
come  to  New  York  ?  A.  Well,  a  CTeat  many  by 
trucks ;  they  are,  some  of  them,  lightered  over  by 
lighters. 

Q.  If  they  are  lightered,  then  thev  are  put  on 
trucks  after  they  get  here  ?  A.  Well,  oftentimes 
they  go  right  to  the  shipping  places  themselves  and 
deliver  them.  Q.  Don't  come  into  the  city  at  all  'i 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  landed  at  all,  only  on  the  piers.  Q. 
So  far  as  they  come  into  the  city  by  land,  where  do 
they  generally  arrive  ;  do  most  of  them  come  by  the 
South  Ferry  'i  A.  The  trucks  i  Q.  No,  sir ;  these 
goods  that  are  taken  to  these  storehouses,  when 
they  are  brought  to  New  York  City  for  sale  or  some  1178 
other  purposes.  A.  If  they  go  over  to  New  York  they 
go  there  on  trucks.  Q.  But  at  what  part  of  the 
city  do  these  trucks  enter ;  do  they  come  by  the 
South  Ferry  mostly  i  A.  No,  sir ;  Wall  Street 
Ferry  brings  a  great  many,  and  Fulton  Ferry 
brings  a  great  many ;  now,  for  instance,  I  had  to 
send  this  morning  four  trucks  to  Martin's  stores, 
Brooklyn ;  well,  the  nearest  way  for  them  to  get 
there  was  by  way  of  Fulton  Ferry ;  I  send,  also, 
down  to  the  Congress  Street  stores ;  I  sent  two  to 
the  Congress  Street  stores  this  afternoon,  and  the 
nearestpoint  for  them  would  be  to  go  by  way  of 
South  J^rry.  Q.  Those  trucks  were  sent  this  morning 
to  Martin's  stores  in  Brooklyn  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  To 
bring  goods  to  New  York  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  1179 
goods  did  they  bring  'i  A.  Well,  I  rode  between 
two  and  three  hundred  bags  of  coffee  from  Martin's 
stores ;  twelve  hogsheads  of  molasses  and  ten  boxes 
of  prunes.  Q.  What  do  these  stores  in  Brooklyn 
contain  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of  trucking  from  i 
A.  Well,  coffee,  molasses,  prunes,  currants  and  rai- 
sins, mostly.    Q.  Are  the  great  storehouses  for  those 


they  stored  in  New  York  City- 
part  of  the  city  i  A.  Well,  there  are  a  great  many 
storehouses  down  town.  Q.  Down  town  l^low  where 
we  now  are— below  Chambers  Street  ?  A.  Oh,  lots 
of  them  ;  a  great  many  of  thenv  Q.  Are  there  many 
of  them  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  quite  a  number  of  them  'i  Q. 
For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  Mr.  Conklin,  tell 
us  where   those   goods    were  delivered  that  you 
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1180  brought  this  morning  ?  A.  Comer  of  Jay  and  Hud- 
son Street.  Q,  How  did  you  get  there  'i  A.  Well, 
came  up  Broadway  to  Warren  Street,  through  to 
College  Place,  and  then  into  Hudson  Street.  Q. 
That  would  be  your  regular  track,  would  it  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  They  were  going  across  the  city  i  A. 
They  come  from  the  Fulton  Ferry,  and  came  right 
up.  Q.  That  is,  they  came  from  Martins'  stores, 
came  through  Fulton  Street  to  Broadway,  and  up 
Broadway  to  Warren  Street?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Those  goods  were  brought  to  New  York  to  be  sold 
again?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  you  must  truck  them  somewhere 
else  again  when  they  are  sold  'i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Mr.  Conklin,  are  you  able  to  tell  with  accuracy  the 

1181  length  and  width  of  your  trucks  ?  A.  Well,  they 
are  not  all  the  same  length.  Q.  The  longest  ones 
are  about  what  length  i  A.  My  longest  truck  is 
sixteen  feet  long — the  floor.  Q.  And  the  shorter 
ones  i  A.  The  shortest  one  I  have  is  ten  feet  six 
inches.  Q.  All  two-horse  trucks?  A.  Not  all  of 
them,  no,  sir;  the  short  ones  are  not  two-horse 
trucks;  they  are  single  trucks — one-horse  trucks. 
Q.  And  what  is  the  shortest  length  of  the  double 
trucks  ?  A.  Twelve  feet.  Q.  On  the  floor,  as  you 
call  it  ^  A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  floor.  Q.  How  far 
would  one  of  your  trucks,  of  the  longest  kind,  pro- 
ject into  the  street,  if  it  was  backed  up  into  the  curb, 
and  the  horses  turned  around  so  that  you  headed 
either  up  or  down  the  streets  ?    A.  Well,  of  course, 

1182  that  would  make  it  considerally  longer  on  account 
of  the  foot-board  and  the  wheel  in  turning  around, 
as  the  hub  of  the  wheel  would  project  out  consider- 
ably further  than  the  body,  I  should  judge  nearly 
two  feet  beyond  the  body  of  the  truck — if  tlie  horses 
were  turned  up  or  down  the  street,  I  should  judge 
from  the  hub  to  the  body  of  the  truck  would  be 
nearly  two  feet.  Q.  That  is,  it  would  project  then 
two  feet  beyond  the  body  of  the  truck  ?  A.  A"es, 
sir  ;  the  hub.  Q.  But  in  backing  up,  a  part  oi  the 
truck  would  project  over  the  sidewalk  i  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  a  portion.  Q.  How  much  ?  A.  I  should  judge 
it  would  be  nearly  an  equal  distance  ;  the  portion 
that  would  project  over  the  sidewalk  I  should 
think  would  overcome  the  projection  into  the  street 
by  reason  of  the  hub  projecting.  Q.  Then  you  think 
an  ordinary  truck,  backed  up  against  the  curb,  and 
the  horses  turned  up  or  down  the  street,  would  take 
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np  as  much  room  in  the  street,  as  the  total  length  i  j  83 
of  the  body  of  the  truck  at  least  ?  A.  Well,  as  a 
general  rule  I  should  judge  it  would ;  there  are 
trucks  that  a  great  many  people  have  built — of 
course  people  have  their  own  ideas — where  the  con- 
struction is  such  that  the  tail  of  the  trucks  project 
further  back  then  others  do ;  as  a  rule  I  think  trucks 
would  be  about  that  way — projecting  as  much  over 
the  sidewalk. 

Q.  Of  course,  if  the  horses  were  not  turned  around 
in  the  street,  the  ti  uck  would  project  about  how  much 
more  ;  what  is  the  length  of  your  pole  i  A.  Well,  I 
should  judge  from  the  sidewalk,  on  the  longest 
truck  I  have,  it  would  project  out  fully  26  feet,  if  a 
team  stood  right  straight  out.  Q.  That  is  from  the 
curb,  you  mean  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  season  of  1184 
the  year  are  you  the  most  busy  ?  A.  Well,  we  are  gen- 
erally a  little  more  busy  in  the  Fall  and  Spring.  Q. 
Is  it  your  busy  season  now  ?  A.  Well,  no,  sir ;  we 
are  busy,  but  not  as  busy  as  we  other  times  are  ; 
this  is  not  our  busy  season.  Q.  You  keep  the  same 
number  of  men  and  trucks  employed  all  the  time? 
A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  am  not  ninning  quite  the  number  that 
1  do  in  busy  seasons.  Q.  You  are  owning  your  own 
ti-ueks  and  horses  (  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  f  forgot  to 
ask  you  about  the  width  of  your  trucks,  particu- 
larly the  extreme  width  between  the.  ends  of  the 
hubsi  A.  About  8  feet.  Q.  Is  that  the  aver- 
rage  width  of  your  trucks  ?  A.  That  is  about 
the  average  width  ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  What  is  about 
the  average  width  of  an  ordinary  hack,  or  cab  ?  ii85 
A,  I  couldn't  tell  you;  I  don't  know,  exactly. 
Q.  At  what  season  of  the  year  is  it  your  experience 
that  Broadway  is  most  crowded  'i  A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  as  I  could  tell  any  particular  season  of  the 
vear ;  of  course,  when  business  is  more  brisk  in  the 
Fall  and  Spring,  it  is  probably  more— it  is  rather 
more.  Q.  What  effect  has  a  snow,  and  the  existence 
of  snpw  in  the  other  streets  of  New  York,  towards  the 
travel  on  Broadway,  as  far  as  trucking  is  concerned  ? 
A.  As  a  genera]  thing  the  city  authorities  have  been 
very  kind ;  they  have  cleaned  Broadway  almost 
every  Winter,  and  we  still  cling  to  Broadway  in 
U  inter  time.  Q.  Do  you  find  it  more  advantageous 
?  ^^f.  ^Vinter,  proportionately,  than  in  Summer  i 
A.  \\  ell,  I  don't  know  that  it  is  any  more  so  ;  it  is 
a  great  advantage  to  truckmen  to  have  a  clear  street, 
without  a  railroad  track  in  it,  and  we  would  go  con- 
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1186  siderably  out  of  our  way  to  get  such  a  street.  Q. 
To  get  to  a  clear  street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  don't 
count  the  loss  of  time  going  out  of  the  way,  if  you 
can  get  to  the  street?  A.  We  think  we  can  make 
time  in  taking  a  street  were  there  is  no  track  and  no 
obstruction  ;  we  think  we  can  make  time  in  going 
to  that  street.  Q.  Any  delay  that  comes  to  your 
business  in  the  carrving  of  any  load,  is  something 
that  you  suffer?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  not  the 
merchant  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  He  don't  suffer  any  loss 
of  money,  and  is  not  affected,  except  by  the  incon- 
venience of  delay  in  delivery  ?    A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fuller  : 

Q.  You  are  an  experienced  driver,  I  understood, 

1187  Mr.  Conklin  ?  A.  Well,  I  understand  so.  Q.  So 
do  I ;  that  is  the  reason  that  I  asked  the  question. 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  don' t  know  that  I  ever  met  you  on 
the  road.  Q.  If  you  had  a  heavv  load  to  take  from 
Chambers  Street  up,  midway  between  Broadway 
and  West  Broadway,  up  to  Amity  Street,  which 
way  would  you  go  ;  would  you  go  through  Broad- 
way and  West  Broadway  and  South  Fifth  Avenue  \ 
A.  I  would  go  through  Broadway.  Q.  Why  would 
you  go  through  Broadway?  A.  Because  I  dotft 
meet  with  any  obstruction  in  the  shape  of  tracks. 
Q.  Don't  you  meet  with  other  obstructions?  A. 
There  is  nothing  but  what  we  can  go  right  along, 
but  what  we  can  turn  out  or  in,  and  so  follow  a 
continuous  line  right  up  Broadway.     Q.  Don't  you 

1188  consider  Broadway  one  of  the  "most  dangerous 
streets  to  drive  in,  on  account  of  its  being  slippery 
and  obstructed?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Have  you  era 
driven  in  Broadway  yourself  ?  A.  Oh,  yes ;  I 
wouldn't  like  to  guess  how  many  times ;  a  ffreat 
many  times.  Q.  Tnen  you  consider  that  Broaaway 
is  an  easier  road,  from  Chambers  Street  to  Amity 
Street,  than  West  Broadway  and  South  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, for  a  heavy  load  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Isn't  it  much 
more  hilly?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Certainly  it  is.  A. 
There  are  no  hills  on  Broadway  that  affect  the  trucks 
running  at  all.  Q.  Isn't  it  more  slipj)ery  ?  A.  Xot 
as  a  general  thing ;  almost  any  truckman  would  go 
on  almost  any  street,  with  a  load,  where  there  were 
no  tracks,  rather  than  on  a  street  where  there  were 
tracks ;  you  find  where  the  the  tracks  are  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  danger  for  a  horse  travelling, 
than  on  a  straight,  level  road. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  track  in  South  Fifth  Avenue  ^^gO 
under  the  elevated  road  ?  A.  I  think  not.  Q.  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  more  truckmen  drive  in  South 
Fifth  Avenue  under  the  elevated  railroad  than  on 
Broadway?  A.  I  don't  think  so.  Q.  Have  you 
ever  noticed  ?    A.  I  don't  know  that  T  ever  took 

S articular  notice ;  I  know  that  there  are  a  number 
riving  on  that  street.  Q.  You  think  that  any 
truckman  taking  a  load  on  at  Canal  Street  and 
South  Fifth  Avenue,  to  go  up  to  Amity  Street, 
would  drive  up  and  go  through  Broadway  instead 
of  South  Fifth  Avenue  ?  A.  What  portion  of  Canal 
Street  ?  Q.  Midway  between  Broadway  and  South 
Fifth  Avenue.  A.  I  should  think  it  would  be  fully 
as  well  to  go  up  South  Fifth  Avenue ;  with  the 
exception  of  the  short  distance  from  Canal  Street  to  ngo 
South  Fiflh  Avenue  we  would  have  no  railroad 
track.  Q.  Don' t  you  consider  that  a  railroad  track 
is  a  great  advantage  in  the  Winter  season  when  there 
is  snow  on  the  ground  ?  A.  A  railroad  track  itself, 
if  we  could  follow  along  it  in  the  Winter  time,  with- 
out the  necessary  obstructions,  I  think  i)erhaps  it 
might  benefit  us  somewhat ;  I  think  it  does  benefit 
us  somewhat,  but  the  great  trouble  is  that  where 
there  is  a  railroad  track  the  cars  are  running  on  it 
and  there  is  an  obstruction,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
get  off  of  that  street  and  get  on  to  a  street  where 
there  is  no  fear  of  such  an  obstruction,  if  we  can 
find  such  a  street.  Q.  According  to  your  experience 
and  observation,  don't  trucks  take  West  Broadway 
when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground  and  it  is  slipx)ery  hq^ 
on  Broadway  in  preference  to  going  on  Broadway  ? 
A.  I  think  not ;  I  think  there  are  two  trucks  that  go 
on  Broadway  where  one  goes  on  the  other  street. 

Bf/  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  Suppose  you  desire  to  take  a  heavy  load  over 
near  the  Twentv-third  Street  ferry — ^near  the  foot  of 
West  Twenty-third  Street— do  you  come  up  Broad- 
way and  go  to  Twenty-third  Street  at  this  time  of 
the  year  when  there  is  snow  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
AVhen  there  is  snow  and  ice  on  the  ground  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  When  you  go  from  Broaaway  over  to 
the  ferry  would  you  go  through  Twenty-third  Street 
where  there  is  a  railroad  track,  or  would  you  go 
through  Twentv-second  Street  or  Twenty-fourth 
Street  where  tnere  is  none?  A.  If  there  was  a 
heavy  snow  \  Q.  Suppose  we  have  had  a  heavy 
snow-storm  ;  say  it  has  been  snowing  for  two  days  ? 
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1192  ^^^  Beaman:  Never  mind  aboat  how  much  it 
was  snowing;  but  snpi)ose  there  was  a  foot  of  snow  1 
Q.  Suppose  there  was  a  snowfall  of  a  foot,  and 
Twenty-second  Street  and  Twenty-fourth  Street 
were  beaten  down,  as  they  naturally  would  be  after 
a  few  hours  bjr  the  ordinary  travel,  and  Twenty- 
third  Street  is  in  the  usual  condition  that  such  a 
railroad  street  is  desiring  to  take  that  heavy  loaded 
truck  over  to  the  ferry,  which  of  those  streets  woald 
yon  use,  Twenty-second,  Twenty-third  or  Twenty- 
fourth?  A.  I  think  1  would  take  Twenty-third 
Street.  Q.  You  think  you  would  follow  the  railroad 
track  \  A.  At  that  particular  time ;  yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  submit  to  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  your 
fellow-citizens  in  the  cars  once  in  a  while  ?    A.  1 

1193  believe  in  yielding  to  them  at  any  time,  whether 
there  is  snow  on  the  track  or  not  ?  Q.  Do  you  have 
the  same  disposition  towards  railroads  and  cars 
when  you  are  delivering  goods?  are  you  careful 
not  to  obstruct  them  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Are  you 
able  to  do  it  ?  A.  As  far  as  I  personally  am  con- 
cerned, mv  instructions  are  to  the  driver  to  not 
obstruct  tne  track  any  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Q  That  answers  my  question  very  well ; 
you  give  those  instructions  because  you  consider  it 
practicable  and  feasible  to  offer  but  trifling  obstruc- 
tions to  railroads  in  delivering  goods  ?  A.  To  delay 
them  as  little  as  i)088ible.  Q.  You  feel  that  it  need 
not  be,  in  ordinary  business,  a  very  serious  delay  in 
the  delivery  of  goods?    A.  T  don't  understand  the 

1194  question  exactly.  Q.  You  are  about  to  deliver 
goods  in  a  street  where  there  is  a  railroad  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  You  instruct  your  men  to  deliver  the  goods, 
or  to  receive  them,  with  as  little  interruption  as 
possible  to  the  railroad  ?  A.  I  do;  yes,  sir.  Q.  Do 
you  give  that  instruction  because  you  regard  it  as 
possible,  in  the  ordinary  experience  of  trucking,  to 
avoid  interruption  to  the  railroad  ?  A.  Of  course  a 
person  might  be  dilatory  and  obstruct  it  longer  than 
necessary;  and,  of  course,  as  a  good  citizen,  I 
should  feel  as  though  it  was  unnecessary. 

Q.  Then  it  is  possible  to  oflfer  but  \%tj  slight  prac- 
tical obstruction  to  a  railroad  in  delivering  or  re- 
ceiving goods?  A.  Well,  at  times — ^it  depends 
altogether  upon  the  character  of  your  load.  Q.  Of 
course  ;  but  1  speak  of  the  ordinary  run  of  business; 
I  do  not  speak  of  something  extraordinary.  A. 
Now,  I  might  put  on  1,000  boxes  of  herring,  on  tea 
truck,  and  they  have  to  be  handled  one  at  a  time, 
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and  it  takes  a  great  deal  longer  to  take  them  off  1195 
than  it  would  to  take  off  some  other  load.     Q.  If 
you  suffered  yourself  to  put  1,000  boxes  of  herring 
on  one  of  your  trucks,  I  suppose  you  could  deliver 
those  without  backing  up  ?    A.  Well,  at  times.    Q. 
If  you  had  such  a  load  you  would  come  alongside 
the  curb  rather  than  at  right  angles  with  the  curb, 
would  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  1  should  try  to.     Q. 
And  in  that  way,  in  the  practical  performance  of 
your  trucking,  you  are  able  to  avoid  any  serious  in- 
terruption to  the  travel  of  the  cars,  are  you  not  ?  A. 
That  depends  altogether  on  the  distance  between 
the  curbstone  and  the  track.    Q.  But  I  speak  of  a 
case  where  there  is  the  opportunity  to  get  to  the 
curb,  either  directly  alongside,  or  obliquely,  without 
standing  across  the  rails  <    A.  Where  we  can  do  it,  1 196 
without  backing  up  to  deliver  stuff,  we  try  to  do  it. 
Q.  Wherever  there  is  room  for  a  truck,  when  turned 
at  right  angles,  to  stand  without  reaching  the  track, 
then,  of  course,  there  would  be  no  interruption  to 
carsf    A.    Oh,   where  it  didn't  touch  the  cars  it 
wouldn't  be  any  interruption.  Q.  And  if  Broadway 
is  wide  enough  for  that,  then  there  will  be  no  ob- 
struction ?    A.  Well,  if  there  was  an  obstruction  on 
either  side  of  the  street,  of  course  it  would  natur- 
ally carry  the  current  of  travel  right  through  the 
centre  of  the  street,  and  would  delay  the  cars  some. 
Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  Broad- 
way at  evening,  at  about  six  o'  dock— the  large  num- 
ber of  i)eople  that  appear  suddenly  in  the  streets  at 
that  time?    A.    Well,   yes,   sir;    I  have  been  on  1197 
Broadway  several  times  at  that  time.    Q.  Where 
do  they  come  from  ?    A.  I  couldn'  t  tell  you  that. 
Q.  Don't  they  come  from  factories  of  various  kinds 
along  Broadway  ?    A.  I  suppose  they  do.    Q.    Is 
tjjere  not  a  large  amount  01^  manufacturing  done  in 
Broadway,  in  the  lofts  and  stores  ?    A.  That  I  could 
not  tell  you;  I  would  have  very  little  cause  to 
know.   Q.  Have  you  observed  the  fact  that  working 
people--working  men   and    working   women   and 
girls— fill  Broadway  at  just  about  six  o'clock  every 
evening  ?    A.  Well,  I  have  not  noticed  so  many  of 
that  class  of  people. 

Henby  W.  •Fackson,  called  as  a  witness  on  be- 
half of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 
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1198  Q-  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Jackson  ?  A.  19 
Montgomery  Street,  Q.  What  is  your  business  ( 
A.  Trucking.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  en- 
gaged in  that  business?  A.  Since  1869.  Q.  To 
what  extent  are  you  now  engaged  in  it  ?  A.  I  hare 
about  thirty-five  horses.  Q.  Thirty-five  horses  and 
trucks?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Have  you  been  a  prac- 
tical truckman — ^a  driver — ^yourself?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  begin  business  m  that  way  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Have  you  any  particular  oflSce  or  stand  \ 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Whereabouts  is  it  ?  A.  One  in 
Walker  Street— 69  Walker  Street — ^and  one  on  the 
comer  of  Broadway  and  Pearl  Street.  Q.  Are  you 
a  general  truckman*,  driving  for  anybody  ?  A.  I 
generally    have  regular  customers.    Q.    Who  are 

1199  your  regular  customers  ?  I  don't  mean  by  name.  A. 
Lawrence  Taylor  is  the  principle  one.  Q.  What  is 
his  business  ?  A.  Dry  goods.  Q.  Is  your  business 
mostlv  trucking  for  dry  goods  houses  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  For  wholesale  dry  goods  houses  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Where  are  these  dry  goods  houses  located 
in  whose  employ  you  principally  are  ?  A.  Broad- 
way, Walker  Street,  Canal  Street,  Mercer  Street, 
Greene  Street.  Q.  Is  your  business  mostly  with 
houses  above  Canal  Street  or  below  ?  A.  Above.  Q. 
Above?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  But  generally  in  the 
wholesale  dry  goods  business  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is 
your  business  carried  on  on  the  plan  of  so  much  a 
year,  or  so  much  a  dajr,  or  so  much  a  load  ?  A.  So 
much  a  load.     Q.  Without  regard  to  where  it  is  de- 

12C0  livered  ?  A.  The  further  we  go  the  more  we  charge 
for  it.  Q.  The  further  you  go  the  more  you  charge 
for  it  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  have  a  regular  tariff  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Does  your  business  consist  of  haul- 
ing in  as  well  as  hauling  out  of  stores  ?  A.  Both ; 
yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Do  these  stores  receive  in  their  own  premises 
most  of  the  goods  which  they  afterwards  sell  i  A. 
How  is  that  ?  Q.  Do  these  stores  receive  in  their 
own  premises  most  of  the  goods  which  they  after- 
wards seU  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is,  their  busi- 
ness consists,  then,  of  receiving  and  selling,  and 
shipping  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  attend  both 
to  the  receiving  and  shipping  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Are  the  business  houses  by  which  you  are  em- 
ployed dealing  mosliy  in  foreign  or  domestic  drj^ 
goods?  A.  Mostly  domestic.  Q.  Prom  what 
points  do  you  receive  the  goods  which  you  deliver 
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to  them  ?  A.  Well,  from  the  Stonington  Line  for  jgOl 
Lawrence  Taylor  mostly,  and  from  the  Providence 
Line  and  Pall  River  Line — a  great  part  of  their 
goods  come  that  way.  Q.  Most  of  the  domestic  dry 
goods  then  are  received  from  lines  coming  from  the 
Aew  England  States  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Mostly  by 
steamboat  lines?  A,  Mostly  by  steamboats.  Q. 
More  by  steamboats  than  by  rail  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  to  what  points  do  you  mostly  make  deliveries } 
A.  Oh,  well,  the  different  lines  of  railroads  and 
steamboats— all  the  different  lines  of  railroads  and 
steamboats.  Q.  All  the  different  lines  of  railroads 
and  steamboats  {  A.  Yes,  sh-.  Q.  That  is,  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  I  suppose?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  . 
you  deliver  much  to  foreign  vessels?  A.  Not  a 
great  deal.  Q.  You  don't  to  European  vessels,  1 1202 
suppose  ?  A.  We  do  some ;  not  much.  Q.  Much 
to  the  Havana  and  South  American  steamers  ?  A. 
Xo,  sir ;  very  little  there.  Q.  Much  to  the  Pacific 
Mail  steamers  ?  A.  Mostly  from  the  German 
steamers  and  English  steamers  we  ride  in.  Q.  I  am 
talking  about  delivering;  voii  don't  ship  much  that 
wayi  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  ^out  merchants  sell  very 
few  goods  to  South  America  or  Havana  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  not  much.  Q.  Much  to  the  Southern  States  or 
to  the  Middle  t  A.  Oh,  yes,  to  the  Southern  States 
and  Western  States.  Q.  Tlie  merchants  for  whom 
you  truck  sell  or  deliver  many  goods  to  other  mer- 
chants in  the  City  of  New  York  ?  A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 
Q.  ^Vhat  parts  of  the  city  do  they  deliver  to  ?  A. 
Many  of  tne  wholesale  houses.  Q.  They  deliver  to  120'J 
wholesale  houses.  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Are  the  mer- 
chants for  whom  you  truck  mostly  commission 
merchants  i  A.  Lawrence  Taylor  is  a  regular  com- 
mission merchant.  Q.  And  there  is  that  class  of 
merchants — that  is,  commission  houses — that  de- 
liver to  other  wholesale  houses,  as  I  understand 
you  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  those  w  holesale  houses 
sell  to  jobbers  or  directly  to  retailers  ?  A.  Sell  to 
jobbers.  Q.  And  then  they  to  retailers  i  A.  Yes, 
sir;  mostly.  Q.  And  your  business,  as  I  under- 
stand, is  with- commission  houses,  wholesale  houses 
and  jobbers  i  A.  Yes,  sir.'  Q.  And  you  are  deliv- 
ering from  either  of  those  to  retailers  also  i  A.  Oh, 
yes,  sir.  Q.  And  to  various  shipping  points  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  deliver  much  merchandise  or 
receive  much  merchandise,  except  dry  goods  i  A. 
Not  much,  except  dry  goods.    Q.  'W'here  do  you 
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j204  k^P  your  horses  and  trucks  at  night  ?  A.  Water 
Street.  Q.  What  houses  do  you  work  for  that  are 
on  Broadway  i  A.  Well,  quite  a  number ;  Law- 
rence Taylor  is  the  principal  house  on  Broadway. 
Q.  Where  is  that  i  A.  314  and  316.  Q.  That  is 
near  what  street  i  A.  Right  near  Pearl  Street  i  Q. 
Where  do  they  make  their  deliveries  of  goods— on 
Pearl  Street  or  on  Broadway  (  A.  Some  on  Pearl 
and  some  on  Broadway  ;  when  goods  are  brought  in 
they  are  all  delivered  on  Broadway.  Q.  When 
thev  are  brought  in  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  The  whole 
of  their  business,  as  1  understand  you,  of  i-eceiving. 
is  on  Broadway  i  A.  They  have  a  chute  where  they 
shove  them  right  down.  Q.  And  they  go  right  into 
their  basement  i  A.  Down  to  the  cellar.  Q.  In 
what  kind  of  packages  are  these  goods  mostly.    A. 

1205  Well,  in  cases  of  from  four  to  six  hundred  i)ounds. 
Q.  What  is  the  usual  manner  of  delivering  such 
goods,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  trucking  is  concerned  i 
A.  Back  up  to  the  sidewalk  and  shove  them  off.  Q. 
And  then  shove  them  down  the  chute  as  soon 
as  possible  (  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  what  is  the 
usual  length  of  time  that  it  requires  to  deliver  a 
loaded  truck  in  that  way,  using  all  such  usual 
proper  means  and  hastening  as  you  can  i  A.  Well, 
it  makes  a  difference  whether  the  men  are  ready  to 
receive  them  or  not ;  sometimes  they  are  not  quite 
ready  and  you  have  to  wait.  Q.  But  suppose 
everything  is  ready  and  you  have  just  driven  up 
Broadway,  how  long  does  it  take  to  get  backed  up, 
get  unloaded,  and  then  to  turn  the  horses  around 
and  get  out  of  the  way,  what  length  of  time  will  it 

12i)G  take  i  A.  Ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  I  should  supi)ose. 
Q.  For  a  loaded  truck  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And 
loaded  in  the  usual  way  with  dry  goods  such  as  you 
are  delivering  there  i  *  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  niiu^ 
all  the  usual  facilities,  having  everything  ready  and 
all  the  help  you  want  if  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  many 
trucks  do  you  unload  in  a  day  on  an  average  at  that 
one  house  i  A.  We  have  a  different  number  of  cases 
coming  in ;  sometimes  a  hundred  to  three  hundred 
cases.  Q.  From  one  hundred  to  three  hundred 
cases  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  would  be  about  how 
many  loads  i  A.  About  ten  or  twelve  to  a  load.  Q. 
That  is,  it  would  be  all  the  way  from  ten  to  thirty 
loads  that  you  deliver  in  front  of  that  store  i  A. 
Not  every  day.  Q.  But  on  an  average  i  A.  On  an 
average.     Q.  What  time  of  day  are  you  delivering 
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those  ?  A.  Generally  get  them  in  the  morning.  Q.  1207 
At  what  hour  do  yon  reach  the  store  ?  A.  In  the 
morning  ?  Q.  Yes.  A.  Generally  get  down  about  eight 
or  quarter  past  eight.  Q.  You  are  delivering,  then, 
from  eight  to  what  time  i  A.  From  eight  to  twelve 
or  one  o'clock  ;  sometimes  the  boats  are  behind  and 
we  are  later.  Q.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  deliveries  that 
you  make  to  that  store  on  Broadway  are  from  eight 
lo  twelve  o'clock?  A.  From  eight  to  twelve  and 
one  o'clock ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  During  that  time,  at 
any  hour  of  the  day,  your  trucks  may  be  found  un- 
loading thei'e  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  whenever  there  is  any- 
thing to  ride  in.  Q.  Yes,  when  there  is  anything  to 
ride  in— if  the  business  is  going  on  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Of  course  the  more  business  there  is  the  more 
they  are  receiving  and  the  more  you  are  delivering  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  same  store,  as  I  understand,  1208 
delivers  the  goods  on  the  other  street  i  A.  They  re- 
ceive on  Broadway  and  deliver  in  Pearl  Street, 
mostly.  Q.  And  your  trucks  are  in  the  business 
there  of  receiving  i  A.  X'es,  sir.  Q.  And,  of  course, 
avS  a  rule,  so  far  as  you  deliver  in  that  store,  you 
take  the  goods  out  again  after  some  time  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  that  you  do  mostly  on  the  other  street  ? 
A.  Mostly  ;  they  do  deliver  some  on  Broadway.  Q. 
And  the  other  street  is  occupied,  I  suppose,  with 
your  trucks  receiving?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What 
other  stores  on  Broadway  do  you  deliver  to  ?  A. 
Well,  there  is  Henry  Newman.  Q.  Where  is  his 
place?  A.  393  Broadway.  Q.  That  is  between 
what  streets  i  A.  White  and  Franklin?  Q.  How 
are  goods  delivered  to  him — on  Broadway?  A.  Yes,  ^^ 
sir.  Q.  No  other  streets  to  deliver  them  on  ?  A.  ^ 
No,  sir.  Q.  And  receive  in  the  same  way  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  he  has  no  rear  entrance.  Q.  There  is  no  other 
way  of  receiving  and  delivering  goods  from  and  to 
Mr.  Newman  except  on  Broadway  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q. 
What  character  of  goods  does  he  deal  in  ?  A.  For- 
ei^  goods  mostly^Italian — tailors'  trimmings,  &c. 
Q.  Cominff  in  large  boxes  and  cases  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  These  large  boxes  and  cases,  as  I  understand,  are 
delivered  or  received  by  trucks  end  on  to  the  street, 
aren't  they  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  these  that  you 
deliver  to  these  other  houses  must  be  received  end 
on  the  street  practically?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  About 
how  many  loads  do  you  receive  in  any  day  or  de- 
liver to  this  house  i  A.  Henry  Newman  ?  Q.  Yes. 
A.  Well,  fifteen  to  thirty  packages,  I  suppose.    Q. 
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1210  Fifteen  to  thirty  packages  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  cases  and 
bales.  Q.  That  includes  both  what  yon  ship  and 
what  you  cart  in  K  A.  No,  no  ;  we  generally  snip  as 
many  as  that.  Q.  And  cart  in  as  many  ?  A.  Xo, 
don' t  cart  in  as  many ;  we  don' t  cart  in  the  goods— 
not  many  of  his.  Q.  But  you  ship  about  that  many  { 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is,  you  cart  from  his  store  say 
three  or  four  loads  a  day  on  an  average  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Whom  else  do  you  deliver  to  on  Broadway  i 
A.  Well,  there  are  several  stores  up  Broadway — A. 
Steinhart  &  Brother  is  one.  Q  Where  is  that?  A. 
That  was  in  Broadway ;  he  has  removed  now  ;  he  is 
on  the  other  side.  Q.  He  is  not  in  Broadway  at  all 
now  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  on  Broadway  now  between 
White  and  Franklin.     Q.  What  is  his  business  i  A. 

.    Fancy  goods.     Q.  How  does  he  receive  and  deliver 

1211  his  goods?  A.  I  suppose  he  will  receive  them  in 
the  alley  now — how  did  he  receive  them  before  in 
Broadway  ?  Q.  How  did  he  receive  them  ?  A.  On 
Broadway.  Q.  What  was  his  number  on  Broadway 
when  he  received  them  on  the  other  side  ?  A.  393. 
Q.  Was  he  on  the  lower  floor  ?  A.  No,  he  was  up- 
stairs. 

Q.  Was  there  any  way  of  delivering  or  receiving 
goods  by  him  except  on  Broadway  i  A.  No ;  there 
was  no  rear  entrance.  Q.  They  were  put  upon  an 
elevator  there,  I  suppose  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  hatchway 
— there  was  a  hatchway.  Q.  What  was  the  extent 
per  day  of  your  deliveries  there ;  how  many  loads  il 
A.  Oh,  he  didn't  do  as  much.  Q.  On  an  averaje:e, 
was  it  more  than  a  load  or  two  a  day  ?  A.  No, 
sometimes  not  that.  Q.  Any  other  merchant  who 
^'^^^  had  a  considerable  amount  of  business  for  whom  yon 
did  business  ?  A.  Yes,  there  is  a  basket  house  on 
Broadway.  Q.  A  basket  house  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Where  is  that  ?  A.  601  Broadway.  Q.  That  is  be- 
tween what  streets  ?  A.  That  is  up  near  Houston 
Street.  Q.  How  is  it  necessary  to  deliver  or  receive 
goods  from  that  place  ?  A.  On  Broadway.  Q.  In 
what  way  do  their  goods  come  i!  A.  Foreign  goods, 
in  cases  or  bales.  Q.  Large  cases  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Is  it  practicable  to  deliver  their  goods  in  any  other 
way  except  by  backing  up  ?  A.  No.  (J  Is  it 
practicable  to  deliver  any  of  the  goods  that  you,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  your  business,  deliver  or  re- 
ceive except  by  backing  up  vour  trucks  I  A.  Not 
very  well ;  no.  Q.  Do  you  deliver  many  goods  on 
Broadway  from  the  various  commission  nouses  for 
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whom  you  deliver?  A.  Lawrence  Taylor  has  a  1213 
good  many ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  yon  deliver  on  Broad- 
way, for  the  nouses  for  whom  you  deliver ;  do  you 
make  many  deliveries  to  Broadway  parties  who  are 
not  your  customers  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  great  many. 
Q.  What  are  the  large  stores  on  Broadway  to  which 
you  make  deliveries  at  the  request  of  your  custom- 
ers i  A.  Well,  Charles  Lockwood  is  one.  Q.  Where 
is  he  i  A.  Well,  my  brother  attends  to  that  busi- 
ness mostly  ;  I  don' t  know  as  much  about  that  as  he 
does ;  he  is  at  Broadway  and  Franklin  Street.  Q. 
To  be  as  concisely  as  possible  about  this,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, I  have  been  aiming  to  get  as  precise  a  knowl- 
edge as  I  can,  from  some  one  who  knows  about  it,  of 
the  method  in  which  of  necessity  goods  are  received 
and  delivered  in  these  various  stores  on  Broadway  ?  . 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  have  told  us  of  some  for  1214 
whom  you  both  deliver  and  receive  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  the  course  of  your 
business  there  might  be  some  large  wholesale  houses, 
like  Dunham,  Buckley  &  Co.,  to  whom  you  might 
deliver  ?  A.  Well,  they  generally  take  tnem  in  the 
side  streets.  Q.  Dunham,  Buckley  &  Co.  receive 
their  goods  on  the  side  streets  ?  A.  Both  deliver 
and  receive,  yes,  sir;  Teflft,  Weller  &  Co.  receive 
sometimes  on  the  side  streets  and  sometimes  on 
Broadway  ;  they  are  in  Broadway  just  the  other 
side  of  Pearl  Street.  Q.  How  much  front  have  they 
on  Broadway?  A.  TeflFt,  Weller  &  Co.?  Q.  Yes, 
sir.  A.  They  run  from  Pearl  Street  to  Worth  near- 
ly. Q.  But  they  receive  a  large  amount  of  goods 
on  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  receive  on  Broad-  -  ^ .  • 
way  and  the  side  street  both.  ^"^ '  ^ 

Sir,  Beainan  :  I  believe  there  will  be  a  truckman 
from  that  firm  that  will  know  more  about  that  than 
this  witness  does. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know  Broadway  and  know  the 
trucking  business  and  know  the  City  of  New  York, 
what  e^ct  would  it  have  u^on  the  trucking  busi- 
ness and  the  facility  for  moving  goods  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  if  there  was  on  Broadway,  between 
Fourteenth  Street  and  the  Battery,  a  double  track 
for  horse-car  purposes  and  horse-cars  running  there- 
on i  A.  I  should  think  it  would  interfere  very  ma- 
terially. Q.  Why  sof  A.  There  would  be  two 
tracks-of  course,  double  tracks — ^and  it  would, 
more  or  less,  block  up  the  street,  I  think.  Q.  How 
would  the  running  of  this  horse-car  line  and  the 
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1216  running  of  these  cars  aflfect  it  as  compared  with  the 
running  of  the  present  omnibuses?  A.  I  think  it 
would  DO  a  great  deal  worse.  Q.  Why  i  A.  Be- 
cause when  there  is  a  block  the  stages  can  turn 
around,  or  go  into  another  street,  and  the  care  of 
course  have  to  keep  on  their  track.  Q.  What  effect 
have  horse-car  tracks  in  streets  upon  the  ease  and 
facility  with  which  those  streets  can  be  used 
for  carting  purposes?  A.  Well,  they  generally 
go  in  the  centre  and  take  up  the  best  part  of  the 
street.  Q.  Who  does  ?  A.  The  cars  do.  Q.  Then, 
what  effect  has  the  running  of  horse-cars  in  a  street 
in  regard  to  the  facility  with  which  that  street  can 
afterwards  be  used  for  general  trucking  purposes! 
A.  I  think  it  would  oe  blocked  up.  Q.  What 
would  block  it  up,  the  cars  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  But 

1217  sup j)ose  there  were  no  cars  running,  and  nothing 
tliere  but  tracks  ?  A.  Well,  if  there  were  no  cars, 
and  ti-acks— well,  the  tracks  would  be  an  objection, 
whether  the  cars  ran  or  not. 

Q.  Why  ?  A.  Because  you  would  have  to  cross 
and  re-cross.  Q.  Is  that  objectionable?  A.  I 
should  think  it  was.  Q.  Mr.  Jackson,  what  part  of 
your  business,  so  far  as  the  carting  of  merchandise 
is  concerned,  is  pursued  on  Broadway,  up  or  down ! 
A.  Well,  we  have  to  go  to  all  the  lines  in  the  city- 
all  the  freij^ht  lines.  Q.  Do  your  diivers  drive  on 
Broadway  in  preference  to  other  streets  ?  A.  AVlien- 
ever  they  can  ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  Why  is  that  ?  A.  Be- 
cause it  is  a  better  pavement,  and  better  runnintr, 
and  easier  for  the  horses.  Q.  Are  not  most  of  your 
191«  8^^^^  received  or  delivered,  or,  so  far  as  they  are 
izio  received  from  merchants  or  delivered  to  merchants, 
are  they  not  mostly  received  or  delivered  to  mer- 
chants whose  places  of  business  are  substantially  on 
the  line  of  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is, 
within  one  or  two  blocks  either  wav  1  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  So  that  in  the  natural  course  of  business,  Broad 
way  is  the  direct  line  for  you  from  your  various  de- 
liveries, is  it  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Wherever  yon 
are  going,  part  of  the  way  is  a  direct  line  on  Broad- 
way i  A.  Well,  sometime  it  is  not  a  direct  line: 
but  we  generally  go  that  way,  whether  it  is  as  near 
or  a  little  further.  Q.  How  long  are  your  tracks 
that  you  use  for  these  dry  goods  purposes?  A. 
Well,'  thev  are  about  fifteen  feet — fifteen  feet  and  a 
half.  Q.'  The  floor  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  far 
would  a  truck  extend  into  the  street,   suppose  it 
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was  backed  up  with  the  hind  wheels  right  against  j  219 
the  curb,  being  loaded,  the  horses  being  turned 
either  up  or  down  street  ?  A.  Well,  I  should  think 
it  would  be  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet.  Q.  That  is 
from  the  curb  }  A.  You  mean  when  it  is  backed  up 
to  the  curb  i  Q.  Yes,  and  the  horses  turned  around. 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  should  think  thirteen  or  fourteen 
feet.  Q.  There  is  no  way  of  making  it  less  of  an 
obstruction ;  that  is,  if  you  backed  it  up  less  to  the 
curb,  there  is  no  way  of  making  it  less  of  an  ob- 
struction, than  by  turning  the  wheels  around  so 
that  the  horses  stand  up  or  down  (  A.  No,  sir.  Q. 
In  such  a  case  would  the  horses  extend  beyond  the 
hub  i  A.  What,  when  you  turn  them  up  or  down 
the  street?  Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know 
as  they  would  much.  Q.  Therefore  the  extreme 
I)oint  would  be  the  hub  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  there  1220 
anything  in  a  loaded  truck  that  extends  beyond  the 
hub  ?  is  there  any  part  of  the  seat  or  of  the  dash 
that  extends  beyond  'i  A.  If  you  have  seats  on,  of 
course  it  projects  a  little  further.  Q.  The  seat 
would  extend  beyond  the  hub  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do 
most  of  your  trucks  have  seats  on  them  ?  A.  No, 
sir.  Q.  Do  any  of  themi  A.  No,  not  now.  Q. 
Q.  Do  you  have  much  business  of  delivering  to 
places  below  Chamber  Street,  except  to  the  depots 
and  ferries  ?  A.  Oh,  we  do  occasionally,  not  much. 
Q.  Are  many  of  the  goods  that  you  deliver  to  these 
stores— do  many  of  them  come  from  the  bonded 
warehouses  or  regular  warehouses  from  the  city  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  come  from  both  places.  Q.  From 
both  places?  A.  Yes,  sir;  foreign  goods  do,  and 
sonie  of  the  domestic  goods  are  stored  too.  Q.  1221 
Where  are  the  goods  that  are  received  in  the  City 
of  New  York— foreign  dnr  goods — mostly  stoi-ed  i 
A.  Oh,  well,  there  are  dinerent  storehouses,  Wash- 
ington Street Q.  What  street  ?  A.  Washington 

Street,  Green\^ich  Street.  Q.  These  are  foreign 
goods  <  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Are  any  of  them  stored 
m  Brooklyn  in  those  large  storehouses  there  (  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  a  great  many  of  them.  Q.  A  great  many 
of  the  foreign  goods  are  received  there  and  stored 
there?  A.  Y"es,  sir.  Q.  And  when  they  are  de- 
livered in  New  Y'ork,  what  route  do  you  take  to  get 
them  i  A.  Sometimes  the  Wall  Street  Ferry,  and 
sometimes  the  South  FeiTy  ;  it  depends  upon  what 
warehouses  they  are  in.  Q.  And  you  strike  Broad- 
way and  you  bring  them  up  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  Or 
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1222  t^ke  them  down  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  what  part  of 
the  city  are  domestic  dry  goods  stores  ?  A.  Well, 
Lawrence  Taylor  has  several  warehouses ;  one  at 
the  foot  of  Franklin  Street,  and  one  in  Vestry 
Street.  Q.  They  are  more  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  their  own  stores  t  A.  Yes,  sir ;  in 
the  dry  goods  district. 

By  Mr,  Bright : 

Q.  You  are  very  much  opposed  to  a  horse  rail- 
road in  Broadway,  I  af^sume  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am. 
Q.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  for  opposing  the  road  ( 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  In  conjunction  with  others?  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  Have  you  contributed  anything?  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  Towards  counsel  fees?  A.  No,  sir; 
nothing.  Q.  You  say  that  you  do  but  very  little 
122o  trucking  below  Chambers  Street  \  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Do  you  deliver  any  heavy  goods  below  Chambers 
Street?  A.  Oh,  we  do,  oftentimes.  Q.  In  Broad- 
way ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  ?  A.  Oh,  different 
stores  along  there.  Q.  Can  you  name  any  place ; 
are  there  any  jobbers  in  Broadway  below  here  ?  A. 
Yes,  I  took  some  goods  there  yesterday,  at  150 
Broadway.  Q.  150  Broadway?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
What  jobber  is  there  there  ?  A.  That  is  more  than 
I  can  tell  you  ;  I  was  not  there.  Q.  My  oflBce  is  in 
that  building,  and  I  w^ould  like  to  receive  a  little  in- 
formation about  No.  150.  Q.  If  you  want  to  know 
where  the  goods  were  from  I  can  tell  you ;  they 
were  from  the  firm  of  J.  R.  Wallach  &  firother ;  I 
didn't  go  myself,  but  I  know  that  is  where  they 
tonj^went — 150  Broadway.  Q.  That  is  an  insurance 
^^^ Building  and  full  of  offices?  A.  Well,  I  dont 
know  ;  that  is  where  they  were  sent.  Q.  And  there 
is  a  candy  store  in  the  basement  ?  A.  Can' t  help  it. 
Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  other  place  or  jobber 
down  there  ?  A.  We  often  have  them  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  Q.  Isn' t  it  true  that  this  portion 
below  Chambers  Street  is  by  far  the  most  crowded 
portion  of  the  whole  street  {  A.  Well,  I  think  from 
Canal  Street  down  it  is  more  crowded.  Q.  And  it 
is  below  that  region  where  these  heavy  goods  are 
delivered  that  the  greatest  press  and  crowd  occurs  \ 
A.  Well,  from  Canal  to  Fulton  Street,  I  think,  is 
the  greatest  crowd.  Q.  So  that  whatever  obstruc- 
tions occur  there,  heavy  trucks  backed  up  to  the 
curb  are  not  likely  to  be  a  i)ermanent  element  in  the 
obstruction  ?    A.  They  are  not  very  often  now— not 
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the  way  Broadway  is  to-day.    Q.  How  large  is  an  1225 
ordinary  package  of  foreign  goods,  or  of  such  goods 
as  vou  nave  described,  that  you  deliver  at  Taylor's ; 
compare  it  with  that  table  at  which  the  stenograher 
is  writing?    A.  They  are  a  different  shape-;-they 
are  long  and  narrower.    Q.  Give  about  the  size  of 
themi    A.  Some  are  large  and  some  are  smaller; 
they  weigh  from  four  to  six  hundred  pounds.    Q. 
How  many  of  such  cases  that  weigh  six  hundred 
pounds  would  you  T)ut  upon  one  truck  ?    A.  We 
sometimes  carry  as  high  as  eighty  hundred  on  a 
truck.    Q.  That  would  be  thirty  cases  ?    A.  If  they 
weigh  six  hundred  pounds ;  I  say  we  often  carry  as 
high  as  eighty  hundred.    Q.  Thought  you  said  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  ?    A.  No,  sir ;  four  tons ; 
that  makes  a  pretty  heavy  load.     Q.    How  many 
cases  do  you  ever  carry  ?  A.  We  carry  that  amount.  ]226 
Q.  You  speak  of  the  large  cases,  the  heavy  cases  { 
A.  Lawrence  Tayloi-'s.    Q.    Yes.     A.  I  don't  un- 
derstand your  question.    Q.  How  many  of  those 
large  packages  do  you  ever  carry  upon  one  truck  at 
one  load  ?    A.  Well,  we  carry  from  six  to  ten.     Q. 
Six  to  ten?    A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  Mow,  assume  that 
that  platform  where  that  table  is  is  the  rear  of  the 
truck,  and  that  your  men  are  there  prepai-ed  to  re- 
move the  cases,  with  suitable  appliances— hooks  or 
whatever  is  required — how  long  would  it  take  to 
remove  that  first  case  i    A.  How  long  would  it  take 
to  remove  it  i    Q.  Yes,  from  the  truck  to  the  side- 
walk.    A.  Oh,  one  of  those  cases — ^it  would  depend 
a  good  deal  upon  what  kind  of  a  man  you  have.    Q. 
1  assume  that  all  your  men  are  eflScient ;  would  it 
take  them  more  than  ten  seconds  ?    A.  There  are  1227 
some  not  as  efficient  as  others.     Q.  Six  or  eight 
seconds  i    A.  It  would  take  a  better  man  than  we 
have  got  to  put  it  down  in  six  or  eight  seconds.     Q. 
How  many  seconds?    A.  Well,  I  should  judge  it 
would  take  nearly  a  minute,  that  is  about  sixty  sec- 
onds.   Q.  You  think  it  would  take  a  man  nearly 
sixty  seconds  to  remove  that  case  ?    A.  For  the  man 
to  get  it  off  the  truck  and  put  it  down,  yes.    Q. 
During  how  many  hours  or  how  many  minutes  in 
the  day  have  you  ever  had  your  trucks  in  front  of 
this  store  of  Taylor's  i  A.  How  many  hours  J  Q.  Yes. 
A.  We  are  there  sometimes  from  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  different  hours,  you  know,  riding  in  from 
the  lines — from  the  Providence  Lane  ;  I  said  from  8 
o'clock  to  about  12  or  1  o'clock.    Q.  Have  you  had 
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1228  trucks  running  continuoosly  from  8  to  12?  A.  Xo, 
sir ;  not  continuously,  because  they  would  be  chang- 
ing all  the  while.  Q.  It  is  during  the  time  from  8 
to  12  that  your  trucks  are  unloaded  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
generally  ;  if  there  is  a  fog  and  the  boats  are  de- 
layed there  is  delay.  Q.  Baring  those  fonr  hoiira 
you  unload  all  the  goods  that  you  have  described '. 
A.  Generally,  not  always  ;  sometimes  the  boats  are 
delayed  and  vou  don't  get  unloaded  until  4  or  5 
o'clock  at  night, 

Q.  That  don't  affect  the  line  of  inquiry  I  am  mak- 
ing; ordinarily  speaking,  it  is  between  eight  and 
twelve  that  your  trucks  are  unloading  there ',  A. 
Between  eight  and  one ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  Then  during 
these  four  hours,  or  thereabouts,  this  work  of  ie- 
livering  goods  is  completed  there  i    A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 

122!)  You  dout  pretend  to  say  that  there  is  a  truck— sonn? 
truck— at  the  sidewalk  during  all  that  time  i  A. 
Not  all  the  time,  but  generally  one  truck  unloads 
and  another  is  ready  to  back  up  ;  it  is  not  the  same 
truck  all  the  while.  Q,  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
for  four  houis  there  is  continually  a  truck  preseni 
there;  A.  No;  not  all  the  time.  Q.  Then  yon 
certainly  were  mistaken  when  you  said  it  takes  from 
ten  to  lifteen  minutes  to  unload  a  truck,  for  thai 
would  requii-e  you  to  have  a  truck  there  about  seven 
hours  in  the  day  i  A.  I  said  sometimes  the  men 
would  not  be  ready  to  receive  the  goods,  and  toq 
would  have  to  wait  a  little  lon^r;  if  they  arer«idy 
it  might  not  take  so  long.  Q.  Then  if  there  was  do- 
body  ready  to  receive  tlie  goods  you  would  not  pla« 
your  truck  in  position  to  obstruct  travel  i    A.  Thfy 

1230  generally  come  there  and  back  right  up,  not  knowing 
whether  they  are  ready  or  not.  Q.  Wouldn't  that 
be  unnecessary  (  A.  It  generally  saves  the  tejni. 
Q,  At  all  events  you  claim  the  right  to  do  all  that 
as  a  truckman  in  Broadway,  is  that  it  t  A.  Yea,  sir. 
Q,  Y'ou  want  the  pririiege  and  right  of  doing  as  you 
please?  A.  No,  su- ;  we  don't  want  all  the  priri- 
Iwi^es  ;  we  are  entitled  to  some  privileges  as  well  as 
(ilhers.  Q.  You  are  in  the  habit  of  making  delirer^ 
i'-s  where  there  are  railroads  ?  A.  Sometimes.  Q- 
Yoii  manage  to  make  them  i  A.  We  have  to  make 
thein,  and  oftentimes  you  have  to  turn  out  and  lela 
cargo  by  ;  itisa  great  inconvenience.  •  Q.  Thatyou 
w  ant  to  avoid  in  Broadway  '(  A-  Yes,  sir.  Q.  If  the 
street  is  wide  enough  you  certainly  will  avoid  it; 
A.  Maybe.     Q.  Do  you  know  the  fact  thatabont 
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six  o'clock  every  night  a  very  large  myriad  of  peo-  1231 
pie  pour  into  the  street  from  the  factories  on  Broad- 
way ?  A.  I  suppose  they  do ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  Thou- 
sands of  them,  are  there  not — ^boys,  girls  and  men  ? 
A.  I  presume  there  are.  Q.  Working  in  factories 
and  stores  and  lofts  of  buildings  on  Broadway  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  so.  Q.  Are  they  not  to  be  found 
in  every  building  throughout  the  length  of  the  street? 
A.  A  great  many  of  them  are ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  So  that 
there  would  be  a  great  many  in  every  block ;  we 
have  buildings  devoted  to  all  manufacturing  pur- 
poses along  the  street  i  A.  I  presume  there  are.  Q. 
And  these  people  pour  out  at  six  o'clock  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  a  railroad  in  Broad- 
way would  be  a  convenience  to  that  population  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  it  would  to  that  population  ;  but 
1  think  the  inconvenience  would  overbalance  the  1232 
convenience.  Q.  You  think  the  inconvenience  to 
your  trucks  would  overbalance  the  convenience  to 
the  laboring  peoDle  ?  A.  To  tht^  people  generally  in 
Broadway.  Q.  You  think  most  truckman  think  so, 
do  vou?  A.  I  don't  know  what  other  truckmen 
think  (  Q.  So  far  as  you  know  their  spirit  you  have 
expressed  it  (  A.  I  don' t  know  about  other  truck- 
men ;  1  know  what  I  think.  Q.  That  is  your  feel- 
ing i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  January  24,  1885,  12  M. 


New  Y'ork,  Jauuary  24,  1885. 

Frank  0.  Platt,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  1233 
of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
|)ortation,  l>eing  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr,  Beaman : 

Q.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Platt  T  A.  Truck- 
man. Q.  How  lon|B^  have  you  been  a  truckman  f 
A.  Thirteen  years.  Q.  How  do  you  carry  on  your 
business ;  do  you  own  trucks  yourself  f  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  How  many  f  A.  I  own  seven  tracks  ;  I  afti 
not  running  them  all  now.  Q.  1  beg  your  pardon  f 
A.  I  own  seven  trucks ;  I  don't  run  them  all  just  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Q.  Have  you  been  a  practi- 
cal driver  yourself  ever!  A.  Not  as  a  regular 
driver;  no,  sir;  I  have  driven  occasionally.     Q.  For 


1234  ivliom  do  yon  truck  iiriiicipnlly  7  A.  Bates,  R'vd  & 
Cooley.  Q.  Where  is  your  office  t  A.  Broadway, 
corner  of  Leouard  Stre<^t,  Q.  Are  yon  a  general 
truckman  besidesT  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  is  the 
business  of  Bates,  Reed  &  Oooltfy?  A.  Iniiwrters 
and  jobtMirs  of  dry  (foods.  Q.  Wlmreabonts  iki 
Broadway  I  A.  345  Bnmdway,  comer  of  Leon:iriI 
Street.  Q.  Are  tbey  jobbers  in  domestic  and  for- 
eign dry  goods  botht  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  most  nf 
your  own  business  for  lliem  or  for  other  parties !  A. 
Yes,  sir;  most  for  tbein.  Q.  Do  yoii  truck  for  aiiv 
other  sjieciat  bouse?  A.  Another  small  house— 
Nichols  &  Co.  Q.  Where  is  tliat  !  A.  On  tlieName 
block,  Tiear  the  corner  of  Worth  Street.  Q.  On 
Broadway!     A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  What  is  the  general 

1235  course  of  your  business — that  is,  where  do  you  re- 
ceive goods,  and  where  do  yoii  take  goods ;    I  use 
the  expression  I  have  heard  here — from  where  do 
you  bring  in  goods,  and  where  do  y6n  take  them  to 
— (ieliver  them  ?     A.  Well,  most  of  the  work  is  done 
in  shipping  to  the  different  trans)>ortation  lines,  •in'l 
we  bring   most  of  the  goods  in  from  the  fore;^« 
steamers,     Q.  Direct  from  the  .steamers  f    A.  IVs 
sir.     Q.  Is  their  business  more  foreign  tliiin  domes- 
tic goods  T     A.  No,   sir,  more    domestic.    Q.  Am) 
the  domestics  you  bring  in  from  the  New  England 
boats  T     A.  I  don't  cart  their  domestic  ^ikmIs,  but 
the  commission    houses   Ciirt  the    domestic  gotxls 
themselves.     Q.  The  commission   houses  cart  llie 
domestic  goods  to  Bates,  Reed  &  Cooley  !    A,  Yes, 

1236  sir.  Q.  So  that  yonr  business  is  princi[ially  tlie 
carting  in  of  foreign  goods  and  the  carting  mit  of 
whatever  they  sell  1  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Bnt  the  do- 
mestic goods  that  they  sell  are  delivered  to  them  or 
carted  in  by  thetnickmen  of  thecominissioD  houses* 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  out  of  the  commissious  on 
tbemf  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  deliver  gooils  to 
go  to  all  the  various  parts  of  the  country  T  A.  Ve>. 
sir.  Q.  To  steamers  and  other  lines?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
every  line  in  the  pity  of  New  York.  Q.  Whew- 
abonts  on  Broadway  <io  Bates,  Reed  &  Cooley  de- 
liver or  receive  their  goods  f  A.  Tbey  receive  some 
goods  OB  Broadway  and  some  goods  on  Leonard 
Street,  but  we  deliver  almost  alt  of  our  godls  fo'iu 
Broadway.  Q.  Why  i.s  that  I  A.  Well,  un  LeoiiaH 
Street  there  is  a  very  steep  hill,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
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possible  for  a  team  of  horses  to  pull  any  decent -si  zed  1237 
load  up  there,  and  on  Leonard  Street  at  the  cross- 
walk the  stones  are  ail  smooth,  aud  yon  can't  get  up 
with  any  respectable  load  at  all.  Q.  So  that  while 
>ou  can  deliver  goods  there  you  practically  can't  re- 
ceive goods  there?  A.  No,  sir;  and  to  load  on 
Ijeouard  Street  it  blocks  the  street  up  besides.  Q. 
Is  there  a  track  in  Leonard  Street?  A.  No,  sir,  but 
the  street  is  very  narrow,  and  if  there  is  a  truck  on 
the  other  side,  and  I  back  in,  no  trucks  can  go 
through  there  at  all. 

Q.  Two  trucks  would  block  up  the  whole  street  T 
A.  Yes,  sir,  even  if  a  truck  was  there  not  loading, 
why,  it  would  block  the  street.  Q.  Standing  parallel 
with  the  curb  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Are  there  stores 
on  the  other  side  of  Leonard  Street,  w^hichMo  some  joqq 
loading  there  f  \.  There  is  a  restaurant  there  that 
runs  two  trucks  and  two  wagons.  Q.  For  their 
own  business?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  theii  the  laundry 
men  come  after  the  washing,  and  the  ash  cart  comes 
there,  and  a  good  part  of  the  day  there  is  somebody 
there.  Q.  So  that  practically  for  your  business, 
you  do  the  niost  of  your  delivering  from  Broad- 
way! A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  much  frontage  is  there 
on  Broadway  1  A.  Well,  we  occupy  three  numbers. 
Q.  That  is  three  stores,  you  understand?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  occupy  the  whole  building? 
A.  Yes, sir.     Q.  And  the  basement?      A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  find  it  necessary  or 
convenient  to  use  Broadway  in  the  transportation 
of  merchandise  to  and  from  the  stores  tor  whom  ^<^oq 
you  truck?  A.  We  make  better  time;  there  is  " 
hardly  any  time  that  we  are  blocked -that  is,  we 
don't  make  a  block ;  we  may  have  to  come  to  a 
stand  still,  but  we  are  almost  <ilways  on  the   move. 

Q.  Do  yon  use  Broadway  to  a  great  extent  in 
your  business?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Why  in  preference 
to  other  streets  ?  A.  Well,  there  is  no  horse-car 
tnnck  there,  and  it  is  easier  for  the  horses  and  not 
so  damaging  to  the  trucks,  and  we  make  better 
time.  Q.  What  part  of  Broadway  is  most  crowded  ? 
A.  I  should  think  that  part  from  Duane  Street 
down  to  Liberty  Street.  Q.  That  would  be  your 
judgment?  Yes,  sir.  Q.  At  what  time  of  day  ?  A. 
Well,  between  three  and  half-past  four  in  the 
afternoon    it    is    most  crowded.     Q.  What  vehicles 


1240  in  your  judgment,  coiistitule  the  great  amount  of 
travel  on  Broadway,  what  kind  of  vehicles?  A. 
Trucks;  that  is  if  you  classify  trucks  and  express 
watiotis  togethor;  trucks  and  express  wagons,  I 
think.  Q.  Enjrnged  in  the  general  business  of  de- 
livering and  receiving  goods  1  A.  Ves,  sir. 
Q.  You  liave  heard  wliat  souie  of  tl>e  other  wit- 
nesses have  saiil,  about  the  necessity  of  having 
goods  ])roni[itly  at  places  of  shipment  at  certain 
hours!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is  your  experience t 
A,  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  effect,  in  yonr  opinion, 
would  the  laying  »f  a  double  track  in  Broadway  for 
the  use  of  horse-ciirs,  the  running  of  horse-cars  on 
such  track,  hnve  n|iori  the  general  traflic  in  Broad- 

-.241  Wily  •  A.  I  tliink,  prcHJceding  on  Broadway  would 
Ik'  very  slow;  of  course  where  they  place  a  car 
track,  trucks  all  have  to  go  on  a  line — those  going 
up  go  on  one  line,  and  those  in  the  opposite  <iirec- 
tion  in  another  line,  and  to  turn  out  if  a  person  has 
a  load ;  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  horse-car,  he 
would  naturally  have  to  turn  off  into  the  gutter,  be- 
ciinse  coming  in  the  opposite  direclion  there  would 
Im!  a  line  of  trucks  and  cars,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  (urn  over  there,  and  to  turn  the  other 
way  the  truck  would  slew  hi  the  gutter,  and  in 
some  cases  it  would  be  almost  impo.ssible  to  start 
again  on  Broadway,  where  there  are  bills;  there  is 
one  hill,  and  a  verj'  steep  hill  from  Canal  Street  to 
Leonard   Street ;    Leonard    Street  is  the  top  of  a 

1242  i,j|)^  y,„j  ^  gy„(|  many  (rucks  would  have  to  turn  off 
there,  and  those  with  heavy  loads  would  be  apt  to 
slew  into  the  gutter.  Q.  Is  it  hard  work  in  Broad- 
way to  carry  the  same  kind  of  a  load  on  the  side  of 
the  street  that  you  can  in  the  middle  of  the  street  t 
A.  They  always  take  as  near  the  centre  of  the  street 
lU)  they  can.  Q.  Whyf  A.  Because,  on  the  side 
the  truck  keeps  slewing  like  in  the  gutter — if  we  go 
near  the  edge — and  it  is  more  level  on  the  centre. 
Q.  Therefore,  tnicks  going  up  and  trucks  going 
down  keep  to  the  right  hand  of  the  centre  I  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  But  keeping  in  to  the  right  hand  of  the  cen- 
tre they  keep  as  near  the  centre  line  as  they  cant 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is,  if  they  are  loaded  I  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the  empty  tracks  t  A.  Well, 
they  go  liglit  around  to  the  right,  near  the  gutter; 
they  can  go  to  the  right  and  it  is  no  trouble;  and 
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if  there  was  a  borse-car  track  there  they  would  have  1243 
to  swing  out,  and  sometimes  would  slide — I  have 
seen  them  slide  six  feet.  Q.  That  is,  after  they  have 
l>een  trying  to  get  out  of  the  track  ?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
especially  in  the  VVintertime  when  there  is  snow  and 
the  track  is  very  slippery.  Q.  This  testimony  that 
you  have  given  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  horse-car 
tracks  is  the  result  of  your  experience  that  you  have 
had  in  driving  in  various  parts  at  the  city?  A. 
A.  Well,  not  exactly,  principally  from  my  truck- 
men's <lriving.  Q.  From  what  you  have  seen  f  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  trncking  as  you  carry  it  on  carried  on  on 
a  basis  of  so  much  a  load  or  so  much  a  year  f     A. 
Generally  by  the  package.     Q.  So  much  a  package  T  J244 
A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  And  how  long  does  it  take  you  to 
receive  or  deliver  a  load  say  of  ordinary  goods  that 
are  imported  by  Bates,  Reed  &  Cooley  on  Broad- 
way f    A.  Well,  we  take  various  sizes  of  loads.     In 
busy  seasons  we  carry  from  twenty-five   to  thirty 
packages,  and  sometimes  it   takes   maybe  twenty 
minutes,  and  maybe  longer  to   load ;  certainly   as 
long  as  twenty   minutes  to  load  a  full  load  on  a 
doable  truck.     Q.  A  double   truck  ^     A.   Yes,  sir. 
Q.   And    how    long  to    unload?     A.    Maybe    ten 
minutes — a    full     load — ten     or     fifteen     minutes. 
Q.  Where   ai'e    the    elevators   in    Bates,   Reed   & 
Oooley's  store  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  goods  to 
their  stores?     A.  One  elevator  on   Broadway  a"d 
two  elevators  on  Leonard  Street — three  elevators  on  ^^^ 
Leonard  Street.    Q.  They  are  for  taking  and  carry- 
ing the  goods  up  stairs  and  bringing  them  down  ? 
A.  Ye?,  sir.    Q.  Would  the   running  of  horse-cars 
on  Broadway   on    this  double   track  that  I   have 
spoken  of,  in   your  judgment,  produce  more  or  less 
blocka<les   than  are  now  produced  there  by  omni- 
Imsses?    A.    It    would    produce    more    blockades. 
Q.  Why  ?     A.  There  are  always  some  trucks  stand- 
ing on   the   sides  of   the  street ;  if  they  are    not 
loaded  they  are  standing  parallel,  and  Broadway  is 
not  wide  enough  for  a  truck  to  go  between  the  track 
and  a  truck  that  is  standing  there  ;  that  is  my  opin- 
ion; and  the  truckman  don't  like  to  get  off*  the  track 
if  be  is  once  in  it.     Q.  Don't  like  to  turn  out  of  it 
when  he  is  once  in  it?     A.  No,  sir;  not  with  a  load. 
Q.  Why  not  ?    A.  Well,  they  hardly  get  pulled  off 
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1346  ""^^  **"  flf^'tiii  when  there  is  something  to  cooipel 
tbem  to  get  off  agaiu,  and  generally  riglit  at  tbe 
side  of  the  track  tlie  stones  are,  as  a  general  thing, 
\ine\en  there,  ami  It  is  hard  work  to  get  on  again. 
Q.  And  that  affords  an  obstacle  to  your  getting  wit 
and  to  your  getting;  back  again?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  if  these  loaded  teams  are  in  front  of  a  car, 
why,  of  eonrse,  that  wonM  block  the  car  until  tbey 
got  ofT?  A.  A  loaded  team  would  have  to  get  ont, 
and  then  the  truck  would  stop  there,  and  tiialnoiilil 
block  others;  and  if  a  truck  breaks  down,  wliy  il 
would  break  down  probably  on  the  track,  ao  iliatil 
wonld  block  all  the  cars  coining,  and  the  cars  would 
block  the  general  trafSc;  whereas  now  I  have  seen 

19.17  t"'*^''^  break  down  right  in  the  middle  of  the  strefi 
and  they  would  hardly  interfere  with  the  traffic  Ht 
all.  Q.  It  is  not  an  nncoinmon  occurrence  for  truck* 
to  lireak  down !  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Would,  in  jour 
judgment,  more  trucks  break  down  ou  Broadway  if 
there  were  borae-car  tracks  there T  A,  Well,  Ifliirik 
the  trucks  might  break  down  soruetime<i,  but  a  rail- 
road track  would  be  an  obstacle  to  their  breaking 
down;  that  is  on  Broadway;  if  a  railroad  tract 
was  Dot  there  a  truck  uiiglit  go  some  distance  Iwritre 

breaking  down Q.  But  a  railroad  track  would 

not  prevent  trucks  breaking  down,  in  your  judg- 
ment t  A.  It  wonld  be  a  greater  obstacle.  Q.  It 
would  not  diminish  the  number  of  trucks  tbat  woiilii 
break  down  t     A.  Ko,  increase  the  number,  I  tliink. 

134S 

Croaa-examUiatioH  hf  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Mr.  Piatt,  you  have  alreaily  stated  thai  tbe 
elevators  in  this  store  occupied  by  Bates,  RtfA  & 
Ooolcy  are  situated  three  ou  tbe  Leonard  Street  side 
and  one  ou  tbe  Broadway  side  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  01 
course  it  facilitates  the  convenience  of  Ibe  o|«*ra- 
tiuns  of  the  store  to  have  the  gowls  delivered  a:* 
near  these  elevators  as  possible,  does  it  not  t  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  lio  you  know  what  the  widtb  of  LeoiianI 
street  isf  A.  No,  sir;  I  dtm't  know  tbe  width,  I 
don't  know  the  exact  width.  Q.  There  is  no  car 
track  in  Leonard  Street  f  A.  No,  sir.  Q-  And 
Bates,  Keed  &  Oooley's  store  is  at  the  corner  of 
Leonard  Street  and  Broadway  I  A,  Ye8,sir.  Q.  Aud 
on  Leonard  Street  there  is  a  place  for  tbe  receptioi' 
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and  delivery  of  goods  t    A.  There  is  a  place  to  re-  1249 

ceive  the  goods:  to  deliver  them,  why  it  would 

Q.  Never  mind ;  there  is  a  place  in  the  store  f  I 
am  not  speaking  with  regard  to  the  street ;  on  the 
Leonard  Street  side  of  their  store  there  is  a  place 
for  the  i-eceipt  and  delivery  of  their  goods  t  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Is  there  any  reason  except  that  which  you 
have  already  stated  why  all  the  goods  handled  by 
Bates,  Ket'd  &  Cooley  should  not  be  received  on  the 
Leonard  Street  side  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  we  run  the 
goods  out  of  the  packing  room  we  run  the  goods  up 
the  sidewalk,  and  the  coopers  strap  them  there. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  that  Bates,  Reed  &  Oooley 
carry  on  the  business  of  receiving  and  delivering 
gooils,  packing  their  goods  on  the  sidewalk,  do  you  f 
A.  No,  sir ;   not  packing  the  goods,  strapping  the  i250 
goods;  and   backing  our  trucks  in  there  it  would 
iiitertere  with  the  cooiiers ;   they  could  not  strap  the 
cases,  and  it  is  more  easy  for  us  to  load  on  Broad- 
way ;  the  trucks  are  out  of  the  way  from  the  coop- 
ers; and  then  when  we  are  receiving  goods  there 
is  no  room  for  them  to  receive  goods  on  the  Leonard 
Sti'eefc  side.     Q.  It  is  the  convenience  of  the  coopers 
that  you  especially  observe  in  receiving  goods  on 
Broailway  instea<l  of  on  the  Leonard  Street  side  f 
A.  It  is  nearer    to    the    packing    room — Leonard 
Street.    Q.  The  coopei*s  do   their   business  on  the 
sidewalk,  do  they!     A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  These  large 
boxes  contain  dry  goods,  in  which  the  goods  of  Bates, 
Reed  &  Cooley  are  packed,  and  they  are  coopered  on 
tbe  sidewalk?    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  And  occupy  most  125 1 
of  the  sidewalk,  do  they  ?    A.     No,  sir.     Q.  A  large 
|)ortiou  of  it  ?     A.  No,  sir ;   a  case — probably  the 
width  of  it  may  lie  four  feet — four  or  five  feet — 
something  like  that.      Q.   The  width  of  Leonard 
Street  you  don't  know?     A.  No,  sir.     Q.  About  the 
grade  there;  in  which  way  is  the  grade;  where  does 
it  go.    A.  It  goes  up  towards  Broadway,  and  from 
Broadway  it  goes  down.    Q.  Then  it  is  a  descending 
grade  from  Broadway  ?      A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  Towards 
West  Broadway  f     A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  And  about  what 
is  the  grade;  do  you  know  what  is  the  fall  in  the 
distance  between  Broadway  and  West  Broadway  t 
A.  That  1  cttuhl  not  tell  you.     Q.  There  would  l>e  no 
difficulty  in  bringing  gotids  there  if  you  headed  your 
horses  down  hill,  would  there?    A.  The  street  is 
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1262  almost  always  blocked,  and  you  could  bardly  come 
through  there  f  Q.  Aside  from  the  blocking  that 
you  have  spoken  of — in  regard  to  the  grade  there 
would  be  no  ditUculty  about  landing  goods  there  or 
getting  goods  there  if  you  approached  the  store  froDi 
the  easterly  direction  or  driving  towards  the  west; 
then  you  would  be  down  hill ;  that  would  make  it  an 
easy  grade  for  the  horses,  would  it  not !  A.  Yes,  but 
if  we  are  loaded  we  want  to  take  Broadway. 
Q.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  there  if  you  head 
your  horses  west,  is  there  ?  A.  It  is  starting  from 
the  store  that  there  would  be  the  difficulty.  Q.  You 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  starting  from  the  store 
if  your  horses  were   turned    west   instead  of  east  f 

1253  ^'  ^^^^  always  have  to  take  Broadway,  and  w  )uld 
go  up  Broadway  ;  almost  every  load  we  take  we 
take  on  Broadway.  Q.  Do  you  know  what  the 
width  of  Broadway  is  at  Leonard  Street!  A.  I 
should  judge  it  was  forty  feet.  Q.  You  would  thiuk 
it  is  as  much  as  that  f  A.  Yes,  sir  Q.  Do  you  use 
generally  two-horse  or  one-hoi*se  trucks  f  A.  Both. 
Q.  Now  you  say  Broadway  is  most  crowded  from 
Duane  to  Lilnjrty  Street!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Then, 
if  a  blockade  was  south  of  Leonard  Sti'eet — Duane  is 
south  of  Leonard  Sti*eet,  is  it  not !  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then  that  does  not  interfere  with  the  operations 
of  Bates,  Reed  &  Cooley's  store  t  A.  Not  at  the 
store.  Q.  You  are  fauiiliar  with  West  Broadway, 
are  you  not!     A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  And  you  have  occa- 

■*^'*^^^sion  to  drive  through  there  with  your  trucks? 
A.  l^'es,  sir.  Q.  That  is  a  street  that  is  occupied  by 
the  double  tracks  of  a  railroad  i  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  is  a  street  that  is  traversed  by  various  lines 
of  cars,  is  it  not!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  those  cars 
have  been  running  in  West  Broadway  and  in  Col- 
lege Place  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  more,  have 
they  not?  A.  They  have  run  a  good  while;  1  don't 
know  how  long.  Q.  As  long  as  you  can  rememher! 
A.  I'es,  sir.  Q.  As  long  as  you  can  remember  any- 
thing about  the  trucking  business!  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  There  have  been  several  lines  of  street  cai^s  run- 
ning through  West  Broadway  on  those  double  tracks! 
A.  Yes.  Q.  West  Broadway  at  the  present  lime  is 
lined  with  large  grocery  houses,  is  it  not ;  or  rather 
numerous  large  grocery  houses  are  locateil  on  that 
street !   A.  Quite  a  number  of  them,  yes,  sir.   Q.  And 
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those  grocery  houses  havo  occasion  to  handle  lar^re  1255 
msisses  of  goods,    have    they    not!      A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  numerous  trucks  and  other  vehicles  approach 
and  come  from  those  stores  every  day  !     A.  Yes,  sir ; 
but  they  don't  load  on. 

Q.  ISxcuse  me;  I  am  only  asking  you  that  ques- 
tion. A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Those  grocery  houses  have 
been  built  on  the  line  of  the  street  railroad  in  West 
Broadway  long  since  the  railroad  commenced  opera- 
tions in  that  street,  isn't  that  so?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
They  are  substantially  new  houses — the  grocery 
houses  on  West  Broadway  f  A.  They  have  been 
there  for  some  time.  Q.  Well,  comparatively  new, 
1  mean,  within  the  last  few  years,  large  grocery 
houses?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Handle  immense  quanti- ^255 
tities  of  goods  and  have  great  numbers  of  trucks 
coming  to  and  leaving  those  stores  which  have  been 
built  on  West  Broadway  since  the  operation  of  the 
railroads  in  those  streets?  A.  ¥es,  sir.  Q.  Is  there 
any  street,  to  your  knowledge,  so  much  traversed  by 
trucks  and  heavy  loaded  vehichvs  as  West  Broadway, 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  railroad  tracks? 
A.  I  think  Broadway  is;  yes,  Just  as  much  as  West 
Broadway.  Q.  Is  there,  in  your  mind,  any  substantial 
distinction  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  As  to  the  mass  of  traffic 
in  West  Broadway  or  in  Broadway — mass  of  traffic 
of  this  kind  of  vehicles  that  you  have  been  describ- 
ing— trucks  and  business  wagons?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  The 
trucks  ami  business  wagons  do  traverse  West  Broad- 
way,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  railroad  '*^' 
tracks,  and  notwithstanding  the  vast  number  of  cars 
that  run  in  either  direction  on  those  tracks  every 
day.  Isn't  that  so  ?  A.  They  travel  there  because 
it  is  on  thbir  way.  Q.  They  travel  it,  that  is  all  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  West  Broadway  is  wider  than 
Bn>adway  is.  Q.  They  travel  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
these  houses,  that  load  on  West  Broadway,  they 
<liMi't  back  the  trucks  up  to  the  curl  ;  they  back 
them  clear  up  to  the  store,  and  they  don't  occupy  the 
street.  Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  that,  my 
friend;  assuming  a  double  railroad  track  to  be 
laid  in  the  centre  of  Broadway,  do  you  know  what 
would  be  the  distance  between  the  curbstone  and 
the  nearest  railroa<i  track  in  front  of  Bates,  Reed  & 
Cooley's  store?  A.  I  don't  know  the  actual  distance; 
1  don't  think  it  would  be  fourteen  feet.     Q.  Suppose 
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1268  it  was  fifteen  feet,  wouldn't  that  afford  ample  op|X)r- 
tunity  for  loading  and  unloading  goods  in  front  of 
Bates,  Reed  &  Oooley's  store  ?  A.  If  it  was  fifteen 
feet.  Q.  Fifteen  feet  would  afford  ample  space  for 
loading  and  unloading  trucks  in  front  of  Bates,  Reed 
&  Cooley's  store  in  Broadway  ?  A.  I  hardly  tbink 
a  truck  could  load  there.  Q.  How  wide  Is  your  truck! 
A.  Fourteen  feet.  Q.  Then,  if  there  was  a  space 
fifteen  feet,  that  would  affonl  room  for  a  fourteen- 
foot  truck  to  stand f  A.  If  there  was  fifteen  feet, 
yes,  sir.  Q.  Yes,  if  there  was  fifteen  feett  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  loading  and  unload- 
ing trucks,  standing  them  parallel  with  the  cnrb- 
stone,  instead  of  at  right  angles  ?     A.  If  you  have  a 

1259  l^^i^R^f  l^^ut  that  is  an  obstacle  on  the  street,  all  the 
time;  if  you  have  a  bridge  you  can.  Q.  Do  yon 
mean  that  you  cannot  load  without  a  bridge?  A. 
No,  sir ;  not  our  cases.  Q.  You  have  been  engaged 
in  this  trucking  business  for  how  many  years  T  A. 
Thirteen  years.  Q.  You  do  truck  and  drive  yoar 
trucks  and  vehicles  in  streets  where  there  are  horse- 
car  tracks,  do  you  not !  A.  We  have  to ;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  When  you  are  actually  on  the  track  with  your 
truck  the  track  is  the  easiest  place  in  the  street  for 
the  truck  to  run,  is  it  not!  A.  It  is  the  centre  of 
the  street,  the  street  is  higher  in  the  centre.  Q.  It 
is  the  easiest ;  the  railroad  track  would  be  the  easiest 
and  smoothest  path  for  the  truck,  would  it  not  f  A. 
No,  sir;  not  if  we  have  the  picking  of  the  street,  l)e- 
cause  the  side  is  smoother,  but  there  are  generally 
trucks  standing  there  on  the  side,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  take  the  centre.  Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  in  yoar 
opinion,  Mr.  Piatt,  that  the  pavement  between  the 
rails  of  a  railroad  track  is  usually  in  a  much  better 
condition,  and  so  kept  by  the  railroad  company,  than 
any  other  part  of  the  pavement!  A.  The  centre  of 
the  rails  !  Q.  Between  the  rails  I  mean ;  that  is  the 
path  on  which  the  car  horses  travel,  is  usually  kept 
in  much  better  condition  than  the  pavement  on  any 
other  portion  of  the  street ;  isn't  that  so!  don't  the 
car  Companies  keep  it  so  for  their  own  convenience ; 
isn't  that  so  !  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  one  horse  has  to  go 
between  the  tracks,  and  the  other  has  to  go  outside. 
Q.  The  horse  that  is  between  the  tracks  has  a 
smooth  and  easy  path-way,  has  he  not !  A.  Yes, 
but  the  other  horse  does  not.     Q.  And  the  wht:ei  of 
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the  truck  that  rolls  in  the  track  itself  has  a  much  1261 
smoother  roadway  than  the  other!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Now,  in  the  Winter,  trackmen,  as  a  rule,  seek  the 
streets  in  which  railroad  tracks  are  laid  when  other 
streets  in  which  there  are  no  railroad  tracks  are  eu- 
cnnibered  by  snow,  do  they  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  hut 
it  is  an  exception  on  Broadway  because  Broadway  is 
always  cleared.  Q.  Not  always  cleared,  Mr.  Piatt  ? 
A.  It  has  been  within  the  last  ten  years  to  my  knowl- 
e<lge.  Q.  It  takes  time  to  clear  Broadway,  does  it 
not  f  A.  It  is  generally  cleared  at  night,  when  we 
have  abundant  snow.  Q.  After  a  heavy  snow-  storm, 
and  before  the  cleaning  of  Broadway  do  not  truck- 
men, as  a  rule  seek  the  streets  in  which  there  are 
railroad  tracks  for  the  transportation  of  their  goods  ^262 
in  preference  to  Broadway  whore  the  snow  lies  f  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  Don't,  eh  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  They  pre- 
fer to  draw  through  the  snow  as  it  lies  on  Broadway 
rather  than  on  the  railroad  tracks  worked  by  the 
snow  plows?  A.  There  is  so  much  traffic  on  Broad- 
way that  it  gets  soft.  Q.  Isn't  Broadway  after  a 
snow* storm  and  until  it  is  cleaned  substantially  a 
bed  of  sand  through  which  it  is  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  the  strongest  teams  draw  the  lightest 
loads  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  the  snow  is  there.  Q.  Yon 
have  stated  that  you  think  that  horse-cars  would 
tend  to  increase  the  blockades  on  Broadway  even  if 
the  omnibuses  were  removed;  do  you  know  how  • 
many  omnibuses  are  running  on  Broadway  to-day  t 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Suppose  you  were  told  that  there -^""^ 
were  two  hundred  and  ten  omnibuses  running  on 
Broadway  south  of  Fourteenth  Street,  and  sui)pose 
you  were  likewise  told  that  one  hundred  cars  would 
CJirry  double  the  number  of  passengers  that  are  now 
carried  on  the  stages,  would  you  say  that  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  horse  railroad  and  the 
o|)eration  of  cars  on  Broadway,  would,  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  stages,  increase  the  blockades  1  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  think  one  hundred  cars  would  do 
more  to  impede  general  traffic  on  Broadway  than 
two  hundred  and  ten  stages,  do  you  !  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Scribner :  That  will  do. 

By  Mr.  Fuller  : 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  crowded  street 
in  the  City  of  New  York  t    A.  Broadway.     Q.  And 
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1264  you  consider  the  most  crowded  street  the  l)e«st  place 
to  drive  a  truck  heavily  loa<l«d,  to  yon!  A.  I  do, 
because  Broadway  has  facilities  for  getting  along; 
there  are  no  stopjjages — that  is,  not  many  stoppages 
— we  have  Uy  stop  occasionally,  but  no  long  st^ip- 
pages.  Q.  You  think  substantially  that  the  most 
crowded  street  is  the  best  place  to  drive  a  heavy 
load?  A.  Not  in  all  cas<^s,  but  in  Broadway  it  is. 
Q.  What  advantages  has  Broadway  over  any  other 
street  ?  A.  It  has  not  any  horse-cars,  and  it  is  not 
blocked  like  West  Broadway  and  those  other  streets. 
Q.  You  have  just  stated  that  Broadway  is  rounded 
in  the  centre  and  slopes  on  either  side,  so  that  you 
must  keep  on  the  centre  of  Broadway  to  nisike  it 
equal  to  any  other  street ;  now  do  you  consider  in  a 

12G5  crowded  street  like  that,  and  being  unable  to  keep 
on  the  centre  of  the  street,  that  it  is  a  better  street 
to  drive  in  than  ordinary  streets!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Do  you  consider  Broadway  as  convenient  for  taking 
a  heavy  load  of  truck  from  Canal  Street  north  or 
south,  as  West  Broadway  and  South  Fifth  Avenue! 
A.  1  think  it  is,  yes.  Q.  The  hills  included?  A. 
It  is,  with  what  experience  I  have,  because  I  have 
to  reach  the  store,  and  if  I  don't  have  to  have  one 
hill,  why,  I  have  another  hill  to  climb,  and  I  take 
Broadway  in  preference.  Q.  So  you  have  either 
way,  from  Canal  Street,  to  go  up  a  Iiill.  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  have  to  go  on  the  centre  of  the  street, 
or  else  your  truck  slews  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  When 
you   could  get   on    W^est  Broadway  or  South  Fifth 

1266  Avenue,  which  are  perfectly  level  and  take  any  por- 
tion of  the  street  or  avenue  f  A.  I  would  have  a 
horse-car  in  West  Broadway,  and  I  would  have  to 
turn  out  for  that  horse- car.  Q.  Do  you  consi<ier 
that  a  flat  rail  is  objectionable  to  drive  a  truck  in! 
A.  The  rails  in  New  York — I  don't  know  whether 
you  consider  them  flat  rails  or  not,  but  they  are  oh- 
jectionable.  Q.  A  great  many  are  flat  rails;  what 
part  of  the  railroad  do  you  consider  the  best  part  to 
drive  on  f  A.  As  a  general  thing  one  wheel  is  be- 
tween the  two  tracks  and  the  other  wheel  is  on  the 
track,  as  a- rule,  but  then  you  are  apt  to  hit  vehicles 
from  the  opposite  direction. 

Q.  Between  the  out-side  rails  of  both  tracks 
where  do  you  consider  il  is  safest  to  drive  a  horse 
or  truck  f  which  is  the  best  footing   for  horses  and 
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the  smoothest  place  for  a  truck  to  run  outside  of  the  i267 
rail,  or  out  of  the  rail,  rather!  A.  Well,  one  horse 
htis  to  he  between  the  two  tracks.  Q.  What  kind 
of  a  place  is  that  to  drive  in  ?  A.  It  is  better  than 
the  side.  Q.  Isn't  the  best  portion  of  a  street  be- 
tween the  two  tracks,  to  drive  horses?  A.  If  there 
are  horse-cars  there,  yes.  Q.  Don't  you  consider 
that  a  cable  road  in  the  centre  of  Broadway,  with  a 
flat  rail  would  be  a  great  help  to  trucking  by  keep- 
ing your'track  on  the  road  and  not  allowing  it  to  slew 
on  either  side,  I  mean  with  a  four-inch  rail  ?  Al  A 
cable  road  would  not  -a  flat  rail  would  be  easier  to 
turn  ofi'than  one  that  is  raised.  Q.  Don't  you  think 
it  would  be  a  help  to  Broadway  for  trucking  pur- 
I>oses  to  have  a  flat  rail  on  the  crown  of  the  hill  that 
you  could  get  into  and  drive  along  the  crown  of  the  1268 
iiill  and  keep  your  truck  from  slewing  on  either  side  ? 
A.  I  have  not  had  any  experience  in  that,  but  I 
think  a  flat  rail  would  be  easier.  Q.  But  don't  you 
think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  flat  rail  to  keep 
you  ou  the  top  of  the  hill!  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  we 
would  have  to  turn  out  of  the  rail  sometimes,  and 
when  we  did  turn  ofl*  we  w<mld  come  down  in  the 
gutter.  Q.  You  would  get  back  as  soon  as  you 
could!  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  oftentimes  when  we  turn 
off  we  have  to  come  to  a  stand  still  on  account  of  a 
tru(*k  standing  on  the  side.  Q.  Don't  you  often 
bavii  to  come  to  a  stand  still  in  the  crowded  condi- 
tion of  Broadway  !  A.  We  try  not  to.  Q.  But 
don't  you  as  a  fact,  have  to!     A.  Sometimes. 

By  Mr.  Beaman  :  ^^69 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  about  West  Broadway; 
bow  ranch  wider  is  it  than  Broadway  ?  A.I  could 
not  tell  you  how  much  wider  it  is.  Q.  Half  wider  ! 
A.  No,  sir;  there  is  room  for  two  trucks  to  stand 
parallel  l>etween  the  curb  and  the  track.  Q.  Be- 
tween the  curb  and  the  track!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  for  two  trucks  to  pass  each  other  between  the 
cnrb  and  the  track  on  either  side  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  have  spoken  about  Broadway  not  being 
blocked  so  nuich  as  West  Broadway,  is  that  so  !  A. 
When  there  is  snow  on  the  ground  West  Broadway 
is  blocked  more  than  Broad wav.  A.  Whv  is  that  ! 
A.  Ik'cause  the  horse  cars  pile  the  snow  up  on  the 
side,  and  we  are  obliged  to  keep  iu  the  track,  but 
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1270  ^^^^  '^  ^^  piled  up  on  the  sides  it  stays  there.  Q. 
And  it  makes  it  impassable  on  the  sides  f  A.  Wn 
sir;  so  that  only  the  centre  of  the  street  can  be  nse<l. 
Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  would  be  a  dan)af>e  to 
tbe  property  occupied  by  Bates,  Reed  &  Cooley,  a^ 
it  is  now  carried  on,  to  have  horse-cars  on  Broad- 
way, which  wouhl  interfere  with  their  loading  ainl 
unloading  goods  on  Broadway!  A.  Tlie  work 
could  not  be  done  so  promptly,  and  it  is  for  oiir  in- 
terest to  truck  our  goods  promptly ;  people  coniiuL' 
in  from  near  by,  generally  expect  their  goods  to  Inr 
shipped  as  soon  as  possible,  and  very  many  timt^ 
we  have  to  cat^.h  boats,  and  if  we  lose  a  certain 
boat  it  is  a  delay  sometimes  of  twenty-tour  hoiKN 
and  if  it  is  a  steamer  it  is  a  delay  sometimes  of  i 

1271  ^^^^' 

Q.  And   anything   that  produces    delay    in  tbe 

promi)t  delivery  of  goods  damages  business  to  tba; 
extent !  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  hurts  customers.  Q. 
And  anything  that  hurts  the  amount  of  business  or 
facility  with  which  it  can  be  done  diminishes  tbt 
particular  value  of  that  property  to  the  teuant>. 
does  it  not  f  A.  It  diminishes  the  value  of  tbe  Imh- 
ness;  I  don't  know  about  the  property.  Q.  Yon 
have  spoken  about  that  house  of  Bates,  lieed  \ 
Oooley  ;  is  it  not  all  organized  so  far  as  elevato^ 
are  concerned,  with  the  idea  of  receiving  their  gootU 
on  Leonard  Street  and  delivering  them  on  Broad- 
way f  A.  We  have  certain  kinds  that  we  deliverou 
Broadway Q.  I  mean  the  other  way ;  deliverin;: 

1272  ^^^^  ^^  Leonard  Street  and  receiving  them  ou 
Brojidway!  A.  We  have  a  system  there;  we  de- 
liver part  of  our  goods  on  Broadway  and  part  on 
Leonard  Street ;  some  go  in  the  Broadway  elevator. 
and  the  next  building — 343 — ^and  we  have  to  run 

them  into  the  store Q.  Do  you  <lo  anytbiiijj  in 

the  way  of  delivering  or  receiving  goods  there  ex- 
cept to  do  it  in  the  most  expeditious  and  eeonoiuicul 
way? 

Mr.  Scribner :  I  object  to  that. 

Q.  State  for  what  purpose  you  adopted  this  priu- 
ciple  of  delivering  an<l  receiving  gooils  at  Bate\ 
Reed  &  Cooley's  place  of  business ;  state  why  yo  i 
have  this  custom  that  you  have  described  of  deliver* 
ing  at  one  place  and  receiving  at  another?  A 
Goods  delivered  at  343  Broadway,  they  only  hi^^^ 
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to  be  removed  from  there  into  the  store,  and  if  they  1273 
were  delivered  by  Leonard  Street  they  would  have 
to  1)0  trucked  way  around,  and  therefore  interfere 
with  the  people  walking  on  Broadway,  and  it  would 
be  more  handy  to  pass  them  to  and  fro  on  Broad- 
way. Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  have  any  object 
in  view  except  convenience  and  economy  and  speed? 
A.  That  is  all.  Q.  What  is  the  general  business 
carried  on  on  Leonard  Street  below  you  t  A.  Com- 
mission houses  and  dry  goods.  Q.  And  a  good 
deal  of  trucking  on  that  street  ?  A.  Yes,  nearly 
every  building  there  has  trucking  done.  Q.  Then 
they  have  their  own  tnickraen  !  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And 
they  are  delivering  and  receiving  goods  on  that 
street  ?  A.  Yas,  sir.  Q.  What  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  of  goods  received  by  you  from  Bates,  2274 
Reed  &  Cooley  are  received  on  Bro.ndwayt  A. 
There  are  more  received  on  Leonard  Street  than  on 
Broadway.  Q.  What  proportion;  are  there  more 
delivered  on  Leonard  Street  than  on  Broadway  !  A. 
Well,  more  delivered  on  Leonard  Street  than  on 
Broadway.  Q.  More  received  on  Leonard  Street? 
A.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  more  received  on  Leonard 
Street  than  on  Broadway,  and  most  all  our  goods  are 
delivered  from  Broadway. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  It  would  be  possible  for  Bates,  Reed  &  Oooley 
to  extend  their  premises  so  as  not  to  use  the  side- 
walk for  a  coopershop,  wouldn't  itt  A.  That  is  ^oy^ 
something  I  have  nothing  to  do  with.  Q.  The  use  • 
of  the  sidewalk  by  Bates,  Reed  &  Oooley  does  not 
tend  to  facilitate  travel  on  Broadway,  does  it,  on  the 
sidewalk?  A.  We  don't  have  it  on  Broadway.  Q. 
Well,  on  Leonanl  Street,  where  they  do  it  ?  A. 
There  are  not  many  foot  passengers  there ;  it  does 
not  interfere  with  them  at  all.  Q.  Therefore  to 
avoid  the  interfering  with  foot  passengers  you  use 
the  sidewalk  for  a  coopershop  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
Leonard  Street  is  more  convenient.  Q.  It  is  because 
you  use  the  sidewalk  for  a  coopershop  that  there  is 
not  the  same  convenience  on  Leonard  Street  for  re- 
ceiving and  delivering  goods,  that  there  otherwise 

would  be  ?     A.  The  greatest  objection  we  have 

Q.  Answer  that  question,   please,  isn't  it  because 
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1276  ^^^^^9  Heed  &  Oooley  use  the  sidewalk  for  a 
coopersbop  tbat  there  is  not  the  same  facility  on 
Leonard  Street  for  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  goods 
that  there  otherwise  would  be;  isn't  tbat  the  fact t 
A.  Well,  we  have  to  deliver  our  cases.  Q.  You 
have  just  stated  tbat  the  reason  you  can't  deliver 
more  goods  on  Leonard  Street,  is  because  the 
coopers  are  at  work  on  the  sidewalk ;  now,  if  the 
sidewalk  was  not  used  as  a  coopersbop,  it  would 
facilitate  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  ffoo<ls  there, 
would  it  not!  A.  The  street  would  be  full  of  cases, 
anyway,  there  would  not  be  room  to  back  in  when 
we  were  busy.  Q.  Is  the  trouble  about  Leonard 
Street,  in  respect  to  the  receipt  and  delivery  of 
goods,  affected  in  any  manner  by  the  fact  that  the 

1277  sidewalk  there  is  used  as  I  have  describe<l  it,  l)y 
Bates,  Reed  &  Oooley,  as  a  coopersbop  t  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Mr,  Scribner:   That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  You  have  spoken  about  unloading  by  means  of 
a  bridge ;  what  is  a  bridge  as  used  for  a  truck ;  does 
it  go  over  the  wheels  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  a  platform 
which  is  laid  in  the  street ;  I  have  never  used  one 
there.  Q.  It  would  block  up  Broadway  if  it  was  used  f 
A.  It  would  be  an  obstacle  in  the  street  all  the  time. 
Q.  And  would  interfere  with  the  foot  travel  on 
Broadway,  would  it  not!  A.  Not  with  foot  travel, 
with  the  trucks  it  would ;  it  would  remain  in  the 
12/8  street;  it  is  put  in  the  street  behind  a  truck  where  it 
stands  parallel  with  the  sidewalk.  Q.  It  is,  then, 
something  that  is  dropped  down  behind  the  tnick, 
and  then  you  unload  from  the  truck  on  to  the 
bridge!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  then  from  the  bridge 
on  to  the  sidewalk  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Those  are  not 
practically  used  at  all  in  Broadway!  A.  Xo,  sir; 
they  are  an  obstacle  in  the  street;  they  are  generally 
made  up  level  with  the  sidewalk.  Q.  You  have  spoken 
of  what  Mr  Scribner  speaks  of  as  a  cooi>ershop ; 
just  state  exactly  what  is  done  by  Bates,  Keed  & 
Cooley  in  regard  to  coopering  their  boxes  on  Broad- 
way T  A.  The  cases  are  run  out  of  the  packing  room 
and  laid  on  the  sidewalk,  and  it  doesn't  take  up 
much  room  on  the  sidewalk  ;  but  if  I  should  back  in 
there  I  should  back  in  just  in    front  of  the  coopers, 
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and  they  couldn't  turn  their  cases  over ;  I  would  be  1279 
in  their  way.  Q.  And  the  cases  are  only  there  tem- 
porarily while  you  can  get  a  chance  to  load  them  ? 
A.  Just  while  the  coopers  are  strapping  them ;  it 
probably  takes  a  cooper  two  minutes  to  strap  a  case. 
Q.  And  they  are  only  there  temporarily  for  that 
purpose?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  when  they  are  coop- 
ered your  trucks  take  them  right  away  f  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  About  how  many  loads  do  you  take  from 
Bates,  Reed  &  Gooley  in  the  busy  season  f  A.  Well, 
I  don't  know  ;  somewheres  from  forty  to  fifty  loads, 
I  should  think.  Q.  Do  you  sometimes  have  to  work, 
in  the  busy  season,  at  night  !  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What 
time  nights!  A.  We  have  work  until  twelve  o'clock 
and  one  o'clock.  Q.  And  of  course  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  when  you  are  busy,  other  houses  are  also  busy!  1280 
A.  Yes,  the  busy  season  for  trucks  is  Spring  and  Fall. 
Q.  From  March  !  A.  Well,  from  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary to  the  unddle  of  May.  Q.  And  then  begins 
again  about  the  latter  part  of  July  and  lasts  three 
months?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  Fall  trade  is  longer — 
to  the  first  of  November  or  the  middle  of  November. 

By  Mr.  Scribner: 

Q.  I  forgot  to  ask  you  a  question  about  West 
Broadway,  where  you  say  this  great  mass  of  trucks 
and  business  vehicles  of  all  kinds  travel ;  there  are 
not  only  double  tracks  of  horse  railroads  in  that 
street,  but  elevated  railroad  tracks  also ;  isn't  that 
so?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  With  column's?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Phuite<l  about  fourteen  feet  apart  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  1281 
At  short  distances,  at  all  events?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Elevated  railroad's  columns  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Isn't 
the  edect  of  that  substantially  to  divide  West  Broad- 
way into  three  lines  or  alleys?  A.  No,  sir;  we  don't 
have  very  much  tnmble  with  the  elevated  railroad; 
we  go  right  around  those  columns.  Q.  You  can  turn 
right  in  and  around  those  posts,  notwithstanding  the 
elevated  railroad  tracks  and  the  horse-car  tracks  too? 
A.  It  is  no  trouble  to  pull  a  load  around,  as  long  as 

^  ou  are  on   the  track  ;  thp  greatest  difficulty  is 

Q.  At  all  events,  there  is,  in  West  Broadway,  where 
this  mass  of  travel  concentrates — of  trucks  and  other 
vehicles— there  art?  not  only  those  tracks  of  the  street 
railroads  but  the  posts  of  the  elevated  railroad ; 
that  is  so,  is  it  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.   And  are  they 
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1282  not  large  posts,  the  posts  of  the  elevated  railroads! 
A.  I  don't  know  how  large  they  are.  Q.  About  four- 
teen inches,  are  they  not  ?  A.  I  should  think  they 
were  wider  than  that.  Q.  Thicker  than  that  f  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  at  the  best,  something  like  two  feet 
square  1  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  At  best  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  those  stand  how  ne«r  to  the  horsa-car  tracks! 
A,  I  don't  know  how  near  they  are  on  West  Broad- 
way. 


William  D.  Quimby,  calley  as  a  witness  on  be- 
half of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

1283  ^y  j^^  Bewinan : 

Q.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Quiraby?  A.  I 
am  in  the  trucking  business.  Q.  Where  do  you 
live?  A.  340  Grand  Avenue,  Brookljrn.  Q.  How 
long  have  you  been  in  the  trucking  business  ?  A.  I 
have  been  with  my  father  seven  years ;  he  has  been 
in  it  86  years.  Q.  Is  he  alive?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  in  business  now  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Under  what 
name  do  you  carry  on  business  \  A.  B.  W.  Quimbv. 
Q.  That  IS  your  father's  name  J  A.  Yes,  sir.  0- 
Have  you  ever  been  a  practical  driver  yourself  \  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  How  many  trucks  do  you  have — your 
firm  ?  A.  About  15.  Q.  Where  is  your  office  or  par- 
ticular place  of  business  ?  A.  78  Worth  Street.  Q.  Are 
you  general  truckers  ?  A.  We  do  the  business  for 
1284Teflft,  Weller&Co.,  Broadway  and  Worth  Street; 
Taylor  Brothers,  and  about  half  a  dozen  other  houses, 
Q.  Won't  you  name  the  other  houses  ?  A.  Taylor 
Brothers,  Manufacturers'  Pin  Company,  T.  B. 
Shore,  Wallace  &  Sons,  Peck,  Stow  &  Wilcox  Com- 
pany, and  then  quite  a  number  of  factories  who 
consign  their  freight,  throughout  Connecticut  and 
New  York  State;  I  can't  remember  the  names  at 

S resent.  Q.  Your  largest  customer  is  T^t,  WeJler 
;  Co.  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  is  their  business  J 
A.  Dry  goods.  Q.  Commission  merchants?  A. 
Jobbing  house.  Q.  Where  is  their  house  ?  A.  326, 
328  and  330  Broadway.  Q.  That  is  between  what 
streets?  A.  Between  Worth  and  Pearl.  Q.  Do 
they  extend  to  Pearl?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  On  the 
rear  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  there  is  an  L  through  to  Pearl 
Street  and  on  to  Worth   Street  too.    Q.  But  on 
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Broadway  thev  don't  go  to  Worth  Street,  do  they  ?  1285 
A.  No,  sir.  Q,  That  is,  as  I  understand  it,  they 
have  three  doors  on  Broadway — ^three  numbers — 
and  then  on  an  L  they  go  through  on  one  side  to 
Worth  Street,  and  on  the  other  side  to  what  street  ? 
A*  To  Pearl  Street.  Q.  That  is,  on  the  rear,  they 
extend  from  Pearl  to  Worth  Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  they  occupy  the  whole  of  that  building  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Jobbing  in  foreign  and  domestic 
goods  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  About  now  many  trucks 
do  they  employ  in  their  business  exclusively  ?  A. 
We  use  about  ten  trucks  there.  Q.  For  their  busi- 
ness? A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  bring  in  most  of 
their  imported  goods?  A.  No,  sir;  we  don't  have 
much  to  do  with  riding  them  in  ;  we  have  the  ship- 
ping.  Q.  Who  does  the  riding  in  ?  A.  The  princi- 
pal houses  that  they  purchase  goods  from  deliver  12^6 
the  goods  to  the  store.  Q.  So  that  your  business  is 
mostly  riding  out?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  are 
their  goods  mostly  received  1  A.  On  Pearl  Street. 
Q.  At  all  times  of  day  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where 
are  they  delivered  or  taken  out?  A.  Well,  they 
are  taken  out  on  Worth  Street,  but  on  account  of 
the  Second  Avenue  horse-car  track  we  have  to  back 
our  trucks  in  on  Broadway,  which  causes  the  truck- 
ing up  of  the  goods  about  200  feet  from  Worth 
Street  to  Broadway  to  put  them  on  the  trucks.  Q. 
Hand-tnicking  them  up,  you  mean?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  has  that  track  been  in  Worth  Street  ? 
A.  That  I  couldn't  say ;  but  Tefift,  Weller  &  Co. 
have  occupied  that  place  about  five  years.  Q.  Was 
it  there  before  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  If  it  was  not  for 
that  horse-car  track  would  you  deliver  your  goods  1287 
mostly  from  Worth  Street  ?  A.  We  would  take  all 
our  goods  from  Worth  Street ;  but  if  we  attempted 
to  do  so  now  we  would  block  the  railroad  cars,  and 
if  we  block  the  railroad  cars  for  five  minutes  we  are 
liable  to  a  fine  of  ten  dollars,  and  we  cannot  load  a 
truck  less  than  ten  minutes.  Q.  What  do  you  say 
about  this  fine  if  you  block  a  railroad  track  i  A. 
There  is  an  ordinance  to  the  effect  that  if  you  block 
a  railroad  car  for  over  five  minutes  you  are  fined. 
Q.  They  don't  receive  or  deliver  any  goods  on 
Worth  Street,  then  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  express  packages ;  the  express  wagons  come 
in  sideways,  but  no  long  wagons  can  back  in  there. 
Q.  The  express  wagons  can  come  in  sideways? 
A.   Yes,  sir.    Q.   But  the  other  goods  are  taKen 
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1*J88  from  Worth  Street  up  to  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  far  down  Beoadway  are  they  taken  \  A. 
Well,  from  the  comer  of  Broadway  to  the  hatchway 
is  150  feet,  and  then  they  have  to  go  across  that 
property  that  they  don't  occupy  on  Broadway,  and, 
of  course,  that  is  about  60  more — about  200  feet. 
Q.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  all  the  deliveries  of 
that  large  firm  are  delivered  on  Worth  Street,  then 
put  on  hand-trucks  and  trucked  up  Worth  Street  15<) 
feet,  and  then  along  the  front  of  this  next  man's 
store,  and  then  put  into  trucks  in  Broadway?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  those  trucks  are  backed  up  to  the 
sidewalk  i  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  backed  up  to  the  sidewalk 
Q.  Is  there  any  other  practical  way  of  doing  Hi 
A.  There  is  no  other  practical  way  ;  we  tried  that 
bridge,  but  that  closed  the  whole  front  of  the  store, 

l-'89  and  there  was  no  way  for  express  wagons  to  come 
there  and  get  goods,  and  we  couldir  t  load  more 
than  two  trucks  at  a  time,  and  there  would  be  eight 
or  ten  waiting  probably.  Q.  What  number  of 
trucks  is  it  common  for  you  to  have  loading 
at  one  time,  on  Broaaway,  in  front  of 
Teflft,  Weller  &  Co.'s  store?  A.  Sometimes  we 
load  five  or  six  at  a  time,  but  in  busy  seasons  I  have 
had  as  many  as  fifteen  loading  up  over  night.  Q.  Is 
it  frequently  necessary  in  your  business  to  work 
nights  i  A.  in  busy  seasons  we  have  to.  Q.  And 
working  how  late  at  night  ?  A.  We  have  worked 
as  late  as  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  Q.  And  that  is 
necessary  to  get  oflf  the  goods  that  are  sold  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  To-day,  how  many  were  loading  on 
Broadway  at  any  one  time?     A.    When  I  came 

1290  away  there  were  seven  backed  in.  Q.  Two-horse 
trucks?  A.  Two-horse  and  one-horse  trucks.  Q. 
And  those  were  loading  with  j^oods  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  to  be  delivered  mostly  to  New 
York  parties  or  to  the  freight  depots  1  A.  Mostly 
for  Southern  freights  at  this  time  of  day,  on  Satur- 
day, to  steamer  lines.  Q.  And  it  is  necessary  to 
get  some  steamers — to  get  some  steamer  or  a  train  at 
a  certain  time?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the  goods 
are  being  brought  up  in  hand-trucks  i  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  To  get  to  tnose  carts  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How 
long  does  it  take,  ordinarily,  for  one  of  those  trucks 
to  get  backed  up  and  get  loaded,  supposing  it  is 
done  with  all  such  facilities  as  you  can  apply  to  it 
and  use  in  the  course  of  your  business  ?  A.  About 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.     Q.  How  large  loads  do 
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you  carry?  A.  Well,  according  to  how  business  is ;  1*291 
sometimes  we  put  on  pretty  heavy  loads.  Q.  You 
get  on  all  you  can  at  times  I  A,  i  es,  sir.  Q.  But 
about  what  is  the  weight  of  the  packages?  A. 
Well,  the  average  weight  of  a  package  of  dry  goods  is 
about,  I  should  say.  about  four  hundred  pounds  to 
four  hundred  and  nity  pounds.  Q.  And  all  boxed  up 
in  cases  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Can  one  man  load  or  un- 
load, or  does  it  require  two  'i  A.  We  generally  have 
three  or  four  men  loading.  Q.  How  about  unload- 
ing i  A.  Two  to  one  load ;  then  there  is  the  hand- 
truckmen.  Q.  You  have  also  hand-truckmen  ?  A. 
No,  sir ;  that  is  a  different  lot  of  men  ;  they  bring 
up  the  goods,  put  them  on  Broadway,  and  the  truck- 
loaders  take  tnem  and  put  them  on  the  trucks  ;  we 
have  two  sets  of  men.  Q.  What  part  of  the  busi- 
ness are  you  attending  to  I  A.I  attend  to  the  tak-  1 21)2 
ing  of  the  freight  on  to  the  trucks  to  see  that  they 
tally  with  the  receipts,  and  that  we  get  the  right 
amount  and  number  of  packa^s,  and  to  keep  track 
of  the  thing  generally.  Q.  You  are  there,  right  on 
Broadway,  attending  to  your  business?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q,  Now,  have  you  ever  measured  any  of  your 
trucks  to  see  how  far  they  extend  out  on  the  street  i 
A.  About  10  feet  in  the  street  when  they  are  backed 
in,  and  al)Out  4  feet  over  the  curb  ;  they  are  14  feet 
long,  and  4  feet  extends  over  the  sidewalk,  and  10 
feet  into  the  street.  Q.  Have  you  measured  to  see 
how  far,  when  the  horses  are  turned  up  or  down, 
the  wheel  extends  beyond  the  body  of  the  truck  ? 
A.  I  should  judge  about  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two 
feet.  Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  ef- 
fect on  the  trucking  business,  as  you  know  it  to  be  1^293 
carried  on  on  Broadway,  of  having  a  double-track 
railroad  on  Broadway  for  horse-car  purposes,  and 
horse-cars  running  up  and  down?  A.  I  don't 
know  ;  I  should  think  they  would  have  to  get  the 
buildings  in  the  rear;  they  have  driven  us  from 
Worth  Street,  and  if  w^e  have  to  get  out  of  Broad- 
way I  don't  know  where  we  can  go  to.  Q.  You 
think  it  would  very  much  interfere  with  the  business 
of  Teflft,  Weller  &  Co.,  as  far  as  the  delivery  of 
goods  is  concerned  ?    A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  upon  the  general 
use  of  Broadway  for  trucking  purposes  ?  A.  Well, 
I  should  think  it  would  be  a  continual  block;  if  you 
take  and  back  a  truck  on  Teflft,  Weller  &  Co.'s  side 
of  the  street,  and  let  a  truck  back  in  on  the  other 
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1294  side  of  the  street,  that  leaves  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet, 
and  you  can  send  through  there  two  lines  of  tracks ; 
but  if  there  is  a  car  coming  from  one  side  and  an- 
other from  the  other  side  no  one  can  get  through, 
and  there  would  be  a  blockade.  It  would  be  all 
chock-a-block  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  places  are 
opposite  Teflt,  Weller  &  Go.i  Al  Howe's  Scale 
Works,  William  Simpson,  Sons  &  Company.  Q. 
You  have  seen  how  they  deliver  and  receive  goods 
.  at  those  houses  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  do  they  do 
it  on  Broadway?  A.  Prom  Broadway,  yes,  sir; 
there  is  no  other  way.  Q.  They  are,  therefore, 
under  the  necessity  of  bacMng  up  and  unloading 
just  the  same  as  you  are  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Only 
they  do  their  loading  and  unloading  there,  while  you 

1296  only  do  your  loading  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  About  how 
many  loads  a  day,  do  you,  in  the  busy  season,  de- 
liver from  Tefft,  Weller  &  Co.  ?  A.  Well,  I  could 
not  tell  you  the  exact  number  of  loads ;  we  average 
from  six  to  eight  packages  a  day.  Q.  OflE  of  Broad- 
way? A.  We  have  had  as  many  as  twelve  hundred. 
Q.  Twelve  hundred  packages  a  day  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  twelve  hundred  packages  would  make  how 
many  loads ;  how  many  to  a  load,  as  many  as 
twenty  ?  A.  Sometimes  twenty  and  sometimes 
more,  and  some  class  of  goods  sometimes  less.  Q. 
What  effect  would  the  placing  of  such  a  car-track 
on  Broadway,  and  the  use  of  it  by  horse  railroads, 
have  upon  the  use  of  Broadway  so  far  as  it  would  be 
a  convenient  place  for  carrying  goods  or  for  the  pas- 

1296  sage  of  vehicles  ?  A.  I  don't  really  know  how  they 
could  get  along  with  a  horse-car  track  on  Broadway: 
as  it  is  now,  it  is  very  much  crowded  ;  the  stages, 
of  course,  can  get  around  a  block,  if  necessary,  hut 
a  horse-car  has  to  stand  there.  Q,  That  is,  a*  stage 
not  only  can  move  around  in  Broadway  in  various 
places,  but  it  can,  if  necessary,  get  out  of  the  way 
altogether?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  don't  see 
any  such  opportunities  if  there  were  horse  cars  in- 
stead of  stages  i  A.  Horse-cars  have  got  to  go  in 
one  straight  line ;  there  is  no  way  of  tneir  turning 
out.    Q.  To  what  extent  is  Broadway  used  for  the 

general  transportation  of  goods  between  these  laige 
ouses  on  Broadway  ?  A.  That  is  the  only  street 
that  they  can  use ;  going  down-town  they  have  to 
use  Broadway  as  far  as  I)ey  Street,  and  going  up- 
town they  have  to  use  it  up  as  far  as  Canal ;  it  de- 
pends upon  what  stations  they  are  going  to  ;  that  is 
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the  only  street  they  can  use.  Q.  That  is,  outside  of  1297 
the  trucking  on  Broadway  for  stores  off  of  Broad- 
way, the  trucking,  as  you  view  it,  for  delivering, 
for  instance,  goods  from  Teft,  Weller  &  Co.'s  is  sub- 
stantially coimned  to  Broadway  up  and  down  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  To  the  places  where  you  are  going  to 
strike  the  shipping  points  ?  A.  Yes.  sir.  Q.  How 
would  the  running  of  horse-cars  on  Broadway  com- 
pare with  the  running  of  omnibuses  on  Broadway, 
so  far  as  it  affects  your  business  ?  A.  Well,  as  the 
omnibuses  are  they  are  no  bother  at  all ;  but  horse- 
cars— it  is  the  track,  it  is  not  the  cars:  if  they  could 
run  the  cars  up  and  down  there  witnout  having  a 
track  it  would  be  all  right ;  but  that  is  where  the 
trouble  comes  in  about  blocking  and  in  driving 
trucks.  Q-  That  is,  the  trouble  is  that  these  ve- 1298 
hides  are  confined  to  si)ecific  places  i  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  It  is  not  that  a  car  is  larger  than  an  omnibus,  or 
that  the  pole  is  any  worse  or  anything  of  that  kind? 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  What  part  of  the  delivery  and  re- 
ceiving of  goods  on  Broadway,  between  Chambers 
Street  and  Fourteenth  Street,  is  of  necessity  done  on 
Broadway  itself  I  A.  I  should  think  a  majority  of 
the  houses  receive  their  goods  on  Broadway  between 
Chambers  Street  and  Fourteenth  Street.  Q.  And 
deliver  on  Broadway  1  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  there  are  few 
houses  that  have  alleys  on  the  rear ;  but  to  a  great 
extent  it  is  done  on  Broadway.  Q.  Do  you  remem- 
ber any  particular  alleys  or  any  particular  houses 
that  have  alleys  i  A.  Well,  take  it  up  in  the  neigh- 
borhood between  White  and  Canal,  there  is  an  alley  1299 
there. 

Q.  On  one  side  of  the  street?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
On  the  left-hand  side  going  up  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  it  is 
on  the  right-hand  side  ffoing  up  ;  and  then  there  is 
a  short  alley  between  Franklin  and  White  on  the 
left-hand  side.  Q.  That  is  only  one  block?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Those  are  the  only  alleys  that  you  re- 
member ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  As  you  go  above  Canal 
Street,  are  there  any  alleys  except  when  vou  get 
way  through  to  Mercer  Street  ?  A.  I  don't  know  of 
any.  Q.  Or  on  the  right  hand  side  ?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Mercer  street  is  how  far  from  Broadway  ?  A. 
One  block  west  of  Broadway.  Q.  What  proportion 
of  the  stores  extend  from  Broadway  to  Mercer 
Street  i  A.  Well,  there  is  quite  a  number  up  there 
that  do  extend  to  Mercer  Street ;  but  vou  wUl  find 
the  larger  number  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
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1300  street  going  up  that  don' t  extend  through  to  Crosby 
Street.  Q.  But  there  are  some  that  extend  throum 
to  Mercer  Street,  are  there  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  some  to  Crosby  Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  I)o 
you  do  much  trucking  for  those  houses  up  there  { 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  So  far  as  there  are  manufactories  of 
goods  of  any  kind  on  Broadway,  is  it  not  true  that 
their  goods  in  the  raw  state  ana  manufactured  state 
are  received  and  delivered  on  Broadway  on  the 
front?  A.  Yes, ♦sir.  Q.  Is  the  trucking  business 
growing  or  diminishing  in  Broadway  ?  A.  I  think 
It  is  increasing.  Q.  Is  it  going  further  up-town  or 
down-town  ?  A.  I  don't  think  it  is ;  it  has,  I  think, 
about  one  location — that  is  as  far  as  I  know ;  of 
course  there  are  a  great  many  houses  going  up-town. 

1301  Q.  Where  do  your  drivers  mostly  live ;  in  New 
York  City  i  A.  Well,  in  New  York,  mostly  around 
the  east  side.  Q.  And  do  you  keep  your  own 
stables  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  they  take  care  of 
their  own  horses  ?  A.  Well,  we  have  a  stableman 
that  takes  care  of  the  stable  ;  they  take  care  of  the 
horses. 

By  Mr.  F^uller : 

Q.  Mr.  Quimby,  you  do  considerable  trucking, 
you  say,  on  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Yon  don't 
nnd  the  stages  any  objection  i  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  You 
think  they  are  rather  a  desirable  vehicle  1  A.  Well 
of  course,  if  they  were  not  there  there  would  be 

1302  ^  little  more  room ;  but  they  are  not  in  the  way  at 
all,  as  i-ailroad  cars  would  be.  Q.  Is  there  any  kind 
of  vehicle  that  you  ever  heard  of  in  your  life,  or 
that  you  ever  met  in  your  life,  that  you  are  as  much 
afraid  of  as  of  them  going  ten  miles  an  hour  I  A. 
They  never  bother  me  any.  Q.  You  would  want  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  them  ?  A.  They  generally  get 
out  of  my  way.  Q.  They  do  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  cross 
Broadway  a  number  of  times  a  day,  and  I  never 
come  into  collision  with  them.  Q.  Have  you  ever 
had  a  stage  strike  your  trucks  i  A.  No,  sir  ;  but 
the  trucks  very  often  strike  the  stages.  Q.  Which 
generally  gets  the  worst  of  it  ?  A.  W  ell,  the  stage 
as  a  rule.  Q.  No  matter  which  is  going  fast  or 
slow  i  A.  The  most  trucks  that  interfere  with 
stages  are  the  double  trucks,  and  they  generally 
strike  a^inst  the  poles  or  they  strike  them.  Q.  If 
a  truck  is  going  very  slow,  and  a  stage  is  going  very 
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fast,  and  they  come  in  collision,  which  is  liable  to  1303 
be  injured  most  ?  A,  The  stage,  as  a  rule,  as  the 
companies  claim  it  is  our  fault  every  time  there  is 
any  damage  of  that  kind.  Q.  Then  vou  think  it 
would  be  rather  a  misfortune  to  take  the  stages  off 
Broadway  ?  A,  Well,  I  don't  sav  it  would  be  a 
misfortune  to  take  the  stages  oflf  of  Broadway ;  I  say 
that  the  stages  would  not  oe  in  the  way  as  much  as 
the  cars  would  be.  Q.  Don' t  you  think  that  cars 
running  on  Broadway  would  be  lews  objectionable 
than  stages  ?  A.  If  they  could  switch  out  when 
they  came  to  a  block,  and  get  out  of  the  way,  it 
woiild  be  all  right ;  but  they  couldn'  t  get  out  of  the 
way  of  anything ;  then  the  car  tracks  are  a  great 
objection  ;  then  when  you  are  backed  in  and  load- 
ing or  unloading,  and  a  car  comes  along,  you  have  1304 
probably  got  to  cause  a  delay  to  twenty-five  or  thiiiy 
passengers  in  that  car  until  you  are  loaded  or  un- 
loaded, and  turned  around  and  get  out  of  the  way. 
Q.  You  stated  a  little  while  ago  that  a  truck  backed 
up  on  either  side  of  Broadway  left  fifteen  or  eigh- 
tet*n  feet,  and  that  stages  could  go  through  ?  A. 
No,  I  said  that  was  the  distance  oetween,  so  that 
stages  could  go  through. 

Q.  What  space  do  two  cars  take  going  up  through  ? 
A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  exactly;  but  I  know  a 
truck  backed  in  would  extend  fully  a  foot  or  a  foot 
and  a  half  over  the  rail,  because  on  Worth  Street 
there  is  only  a  single  track,  aand  we  never  back  in 
there.  Q.  Speaking  about  Broadway,  there  are 
about  18  feet  between  the  rails,  so  that  cars  could  pass  1305 
—couldn' t  cars  pass  if  there  were  18  feet  ?  A.  Well, 
that  only  leaves  11  feet  on  each  side,  and  you  take 
and  back  in  a  14-foot  truck  and  there  would  be  10 
feet,  allowing  4  feet  of  tail  extending  over  the  side- 
walk. Q.  Then  there  is  not  so  much  space  between 
the  tracks  ?  A.  I  say  there  is  18  feet  in  the  centre  ; 
I  should  judge  Broadway  is  about  40  feet  wide,  and 
that  would  leave  22  feet."  Q.  Abnout  how  much  does 
a  truck  take  up  with  horses  when  the  wheels  are 
turned  around  ?  A.  The  hub  and  all,  I  should  judge 
it  would  go  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  on  the  rails. 
Q.  How  many  feet  does  your  truck  take  ?  A.  It  is 
14  feet  in  length.  Q.  That  is  28  feet  for  both  sides  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  leaves  about  16  feet,  if  Broad- 
way is  44  feet  wide?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Can't  you 
drive  a  truck  loaded  a  great  deal  better  along  by  the 
side  of  the  car,  or  behind  a  car,  if  you  wanted  to  go 
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1306 by,  than  you  could  a  stage?  A.  No,  sir;  stages 
will  set  out  of  your  way,  or  you  can  get  out  of  a 
stage  8  way.  Q.  You  know  always  wEere  a  car  is 
going  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  ever  know  where 
a  stage  is  going f  A.  Yes,  sir;  when  they  are 
headed  up  town  they  are  going  that  way,  and  when 
they  are  headed  down  they  are  going  down.  Q.  Do 
they  always  keep  headed  one  wav  ?  A.  I  should 
think  so.  Q.  They  don't  turn  right  and  left?  A. 
They  may  not  use  vehicles  all  the  same  way,  but  I 
never  saw  a  stage  headed  up  town  turn  around  and 
come  down  town  again.  Q.  They  turn  right  across 
the  street  ?  A.  W  ell,  they  cannot  turn  much.  Q. 
Thev  do  head  you  off  sometimes,  don' t  they  i  A. 
Wefi,  then  the  drivers  of  the  stages  and  trucks  set- 

1307  tie  that  dispute  among  themselves.  Q.  Don't  have 
a  wrangle  over  it?  A.  Nothing  very  severe.  Q. 
And  sometimes  a  fight  i  A.  very  seldom  have  a 
fight;  they  generally  talk  it  out.  Q.  Don't  you 
consider  that  a  man  with  a  heavy  loaded  truck  can 
always  drive  along  the  side  of  a  car  with  less  stop- 
pages than  among  the  stages?  A.  No,  sir;  if  a 
truck  is  heavily  laden  and  is  on  a  car  track,  it  must 

fet  out  of  the  way  of  a  car,  and  then  it  makes  it 
ifficult  for  a  heavily  laden  truck  to  get  out  of  the 
car  track,  and  by  the  time  they  are  swung  around 
they  would  probably  have  to  cross  the  track  twice. 
Q.  What  stops  you  oftener — a  car  or  a  stage  ?  A. 
Cars,  as  a  rule ;  you  can  see  that  in  the  afternoon 
up  in  Worth  Street ;  if  there  is  one  truck  backed  in 

1308  there  you  will  see  four  or  five  cars  blocked. 

By  Mr.  Scrihner : 

Q.  Won't  you  tell  me  where  Tefft,  Weller  &Co.  s 
store  is  ?  A.  326,  328  and  330  Broadway.  What 
street  is  that  cross  street  'i  A.  It  is  between  Worth 
and  Pearl.  Q.  It  is  evidence  here  that  the  carnal- 
way  of  Broadway  at  Worth  Street  is  41  feet  and  1 
incn,  and  the  carriageway  at  Pearl  Street  is  40  feet 
and  6  inches;  suppose  a  railroad  track  was  con- 
structed on  Broadway  between  Pearl  and  Worth 
Street,  in  the  centre  of  the  street — double  tracks, 
occupying  together,  and  with  the  space  between 
them,  only  16  feet  of  the  carriageway  of  Broadway, 
what  then  would  be  the  width  of  the  carriageway 
from  carb  to  track  on  either  side  i  A.  WelL  it 
would  be  25  feet  if  the  rail  only  occupied  16  feet 
but  a  car,  as  a  rule,  is  hollowed  out.    Q.  Please 
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answer  my  questions  and  we  will  get  alon§  much  1309 
better;  you  will  shorten  your  time  and  diminish 
my  labor  if  you  will  only  pay  attention  to  my  ques- 
tions ;  that  would  leave  26  feet,  you  say  1  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  That  is  on  the  calculation  that  Broadway  is 
only  40  feet  wide,  whereas  the  evidence  is  that  the 
carriageway  of  Broadway  between  the  curbs  at 
Worth  Street  is  41  feet  and  one-half  inch  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  That  would  leave  26  feet  1  inch  there?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  There  would  be  13  feet  to  be  divided 
on  either  side  ;  A.  Yes,  sir ;  13  feet  on  each  side. 
Q^  And  at  Pearl  Street,  being  40  feet  and  6  inches, 
it  would  leave  12  feet  9  inches  on  either  side  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  this 
morning,  in  front  of  Teflft,  Weller  &  Co.'s  store, 
seven  trucks  backed  up  there  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.  1310 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  law  that  entitles  TefEt, 
Weller  &  Co,  to  occupy  that  much  of  Broadway  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  travel,  for  the  purposes  of 
their  private  business?    A.  Well,  the  city  ordin- 
ance is  that  you  can  use  that  space  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  goods  and  they  have  to  use  that  to  load  and 
unload  their  goods ;    they  don' t  block  the  streets  at 
all  as  it  now  is.     Q.  But  you  keep  continually  seven 
trucks  backed  up  there,  don't  you,  which  substan- 
tially occupy  the  entire  front  of  that  store  for  the 
private  purposes  of  Teflft,  Weller  &  Co.'s  business  ? 
A.  Well,  the  firm  has  got  to  do  their  business  some- 
where.   Q.  They  have  got,  you  say,  a  rear  entrance 
on  Pearl  Street  i    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  And  they  have 
got  another  entrance  on  Worth  Street  ?   A.  Yes,  sir.  1311 
Q.  And  nevertheless  this  morning,  when  you  left 
there,  there  were  seven  trucks  backed  up  occupying 
the  space  on  Broadway  between  the  curb-stone  and 
the  centre  of  the  street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  they  excluded  the  public,  for  the 
time  being,  from  the  use  of  so  much  of  the  street  as 
was  occupied  by  seven  trucks  ?    A.  Just  about.     Q. 
Aside  from  the  inconvenience  that  Tefft,  Weller  & 
Co.  would  experience  by  using  the  public  street  for 
the  purposes  of  private  business  do  you  conceive 
that  the  general  public,  by  which  I  mean  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  citizens  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  including  and  not  excluding  the  mer- 
chants of  the  city — do  you  think  that  they  would 
derive  some  advantage  from  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  railroad  in  Broadway ;  that  is,   do 
you  think  that  the  public  travel  would  be  f acilitatedj  . 
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1312^0    yon    think    that    the    people    of    the    State, 
who    did   not  desire    to    cart    goods    for   them- 
selves   on    Broadway,    would    be    facilitated    by 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  on  Broadway  ?    A. 
I  do  not  think  they  would  be  facilitated  any  more 
than  they  are  by  stages  ;  they  have  stages  there  and 
cheap  caos  running  up  and  down ;  and  thev  would 
carry  all  the  i)eople  necessary,  I  think.     0.  About 
these  cheap  cabs,  do  you  know  about  what  is  the 
average  I'ate  of  a  cabman's  charge  between  the  Bat- 
tery and  Union  Square  ?    A.  About  fifty  cents.    Q. 
And  do  you  understand  that  the  railroad  company 
proposes  to  carry  people  for  that  distance  for  only 
five  cents,  and  beyond  that,  too  ?    A.  They  have  got 
the  same  privilege  of  riding  in  a  five  cent  stage.    Q. 

1313 How  many  stages  are  running  on  Broadway?  A.  I 
should  think  in  the  neighborhood  of  loO  or  200.  Q. 
Suppose  you  were  told  that  there  were  210  stages 
occupying  Broadway  between  the  Battery  and 
Union  Square,  and  supi)ose  you  were  told  that  100 
cars  would  accommodate  twice  as  many  passengers  as 
those  210  stages,  would  you  say  then  that  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  railroad  would  fa<^ilitate 
public  travel  in  Broadway  ?  A.  Well,  there  are  a 
great  many  stages  go  down  to  Fulton  Ferry  and 
Wall  Street  Ferry.  Q.  No,  no ;  I  am  talkingabout 
Broadway.  A.  Yes,  on  the  lower  part  of  Broad- 
way. Q.  Don't  you,  as  a  general  thing,  prefer  a 
street-car  to  a  stage,  traveling  up-town  'i  A.  I  take 
the  stage  because  it  is  handy.     Q.  If  there  were  a 

1314  street-car  running  on  Brood  way,  and  a  stage 
between  the  Battery  and  Union  Square,  and  vou  h^ 
that  journey  to  make,  which  would  you  take  i  A. 
T  would  take  the  stage  because  I  think:  I  cx)uld  make 
the  journey  quicker.  Q.  You  think  you  could 
make  the  journey  with  an  omnibus  quicker 
than  with  a  horse-car  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  yon 
state  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  i  A.  I  state  it  this 
way,  that  if  a  railroad  was  on  Broadway  it  would  be 
more  or  less  blocked,  and  stages  could  get  through, 
and  you  could  make  better  time  by  taking  the 
stage.  Q.  I  will  go  back  to  this  truck  business ;  the 
largest  truck  that  you  have  got  is  14  feet  long,  'is  it  ? 
A.  That  is  about  the  average  size,  I  could  not  say  ex- 
actly ;  we  may  have  some  longer  and  we  may  hare 
some  shorter.  Q.  A  14-foot  truck  is  a  long  truck,  is 
it  not  {  A.  Yes,  a  common  dry  goods  truck.  Q. 
And  it  is  the   largest  truck,   in  accordance  with 
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your  recollection,  that  you  have  occasion  to  use  in  1315 
your  business  ?  A.  That  is  what  we  call  a  14-foot 
track ;  that  is  the  length  of  the  body ;  the  wheels 
that  project  out  in  front  would  make  it  one  and  one- 
half  or  two  feet  more.  Q.  That  is  when  your  truck 
is  backed  up  in  the  manner  you  have  described  for 
the  reception  or  deliverv  of  goods  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
When  it  is  backed  up  that  way  the  tail  of  the  truck 
projects  four  feet  over  the  sidewalk,  does  it  ?  A.  I 
should  judge  from  about  two  to  four  feet.  Q. 
Haven't  you  said  four  feet  within  the  last  ten 
minutes  to  Mr.  Beaman  i  A.  Yes,  four  feet ;  I  have 
not  got  the  exact  measurements. 

Q.  That  reduces  the  length  of  ths  truck  as  an  ob- 
struction in  the  street  to  ten  feet,  does  it  not  ?    A. 
Well,  the  obstruction  when  the  truck  is   turned  1316 
around  would  measure  about  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two 
feet  more,  and  that  would  make  the  truck  and  all 
about  sixteen  feet ;  and  that  would  make  it  twelve 
feet  taking  off  the  four.     Q.  Twelve  feet  after  de- 
ducting the  tail  which  projects  over  the  curbstone  ? 
A.   Yes.      Q.  And  adding  the  projection  of   the 
wheels,  would  make  the  total  obstruction  twelve 
feet  i     A.    Yes,  sir.     Q.    Therefore,  if  a  railroad 
should  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  twelve  feet  of 
space  between  the  side  of  the  car  and  a  truck  of 
yours  backed  up  in  the  manner  that  you  have  de- 
scribed in  front  of  Tefft,  Weller  &  Co^'s.  store,  the 
railroad  then  woutd  not  interfere  with  the  operation 
of  your  trucks  ?    A.  That  is  the  distance  between 
the  tracks,  as  I  understand  it,  and  the  curb ;  but  a  1317 
car  is  a  good  deal  wider  than  the  track.     Q.  Please 
answer  inj^  question ;    if  a  railroad    was  so  con- 
structed in  Broadway  as  to  leave  a  space  of  twelve 
feet  between  the  curb  and  the  side  of  a  car  then  the 
operation  of  the  railroad  would  not  interfere  with 
your  loading  and  unloading  goods?     A.  Not  ex- 
actly. Q.  It  wouldn't  at  all,  would  it?  all  you  want 
is  twelve  feet  of  space  between  the  rail  and  the  side 
of  the  car  to  do  your  business  ?    A.  What  are  the 
other  people  going  to  do  while  we  are  backed  in 
there  ?     Q.   I  am  talking  about  your  business ;  I 
say,  that  portion,  if  there  is  twelve  feet  space  be- 
tween the  curb  and  the  side  of  a  car  passing,  is 
enoueh  for  you  to  do  your  business  ?    it  wouldn'  t 
interfere  with  your  business  ?    A.  No,  sir ;  but  it 
would  just  raze  the  wheels  I  should  judge.     Q.  If 
you  could  get  an  inch  that  would  be  ample  space  ? 
A.  I  should  judge  so.    Q.  You  say  that  stages  are 
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1318  ^^  ^^  substantial  interference  with  your  business  or 
with  the  traffic  in  Broadway  ;  you  happen  to  know 
whether,  as  an  ordinary  rule,  sta^s  have  poles  or 
not  i  A.  They  have,  sir.  Q.  And  the  poles  of  the 
stages — do  you  hapi)en  to  know  how  they  compare 
with  the  length  of  the  stage  itself — with  the  length 
of  the  stage  body  i  A.  They  are  considerably 
longer  than  the  body.  Q.  They  are  considerably 
longer  than  the  body  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  They  are 
considerably  longer  than  the  horses,  are  they  not  f 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  to  be.  Q.  They  project  be- 
yond the  heads  of  the  horses  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do 
you  know  whether  street-cars  are  ordinarily  run 
with  poles  or  without  poles  ?  A.  Without  poles. 
Q.  Then,  so  far  as  the  team  is  concerned,  it  is  much 

1319  easier  to  turn  out  or  swing  oflE  a  car  team  to  avoid 
an  obstruction  or  to  permit  the  passage  of  vehicles 
than  a  stage  team  i  A.  AVell,  you  taSe  a  car  on  a 
car  track Q.  I  want  you  to  answer  my  ques- 
tions, and  not  go  into  matters  that  I  don't  ask  you. 
A.  They  cannot  swing  a  car  team  right  directly  off 
a  track,  because  they  cannot  get  the  brakes  on 
quick  enough.  Q.  Did  you  ever  drive  a  street-car  i 
A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  have  seen  it  done.  Q.  Haven't 
you  a  thousand  times  in  your  life,  Mr.  Quimby, 
seen  a  car  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  the  horses 
swung  right  around  so  as  to  form  no  obstacle  in 
front  of  the  car  i  A .  Provided  there  is  plenty  of 
sand  on  the  track  and  nothing  to  make  it  slide ;  bat 
there  are  plenty  of  down  gi'ades Q.   We  are 

2320  not  talking  about  the  grades ;  now,  take  a  car  in 
motion,  and  assume  the  car  to  be  stopped  by  sand  or 
dynamite — I  don't  care  which — you  can  swing  the 
team  around  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  cannot 
swing  around  a  stage  team  i  A.  You  can  swing  a 
stage  team  around.     Q.  The  pole  don't  interfere  i 

A.   Well,  yes,  it  might,  but Q.  And  whatever 

obstruction  to  travel  is  caused  by  a  pole  in  a  stagf 
don' t  exist  in  the  case  of  a  street  car  without  a  pole ; 
A.  Well,  you  want  to  look  out  for  your  horses  if 
you  swing  around  that  way.  Q.  Haven' t  you  seen 
a  thousand  horses  swung  around  in  just  the  way 
suggested  now,  8i)eaking  now  about  street  cars  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  know  that  cannot  be  done 
with  a  stage  ?  A.  A  stage  can  swing  around  horses 
just  as  well.  Q.  Is  all  your  testimony  just  as  ac- 
curate as  that  statement  is  (  are  you  willing  to 
have  your  entire  testimony  here  in  respect  to  this 
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matter  juc^?ed  by  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  2321 
which  yon  now  make  that  a  pair  of  horses  with  a 
pole  attached  to  a  stage  can  be  swung  around  as 
easily  as  a  pair  of  horses  attached  to  a  horse-car 
without  a  pole  i  A.  I  would  rather  pay  for  break- 
ing a  stage-pole  than  for  a  car  team.  Q.  That  is 
the  only  answer  you  wish  to  make  to  that  question  i 
A.  That  is  the  only  answer  I  can  make. 

Q.  Mr,  Quimby,  you  know  that  in  West  Broad- 
way there  are  three  times  the  number  of  cars  run- 
ning that  would  be  required  for  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  a  street-car  railroad  on  Broadway,  don't 
you  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  know  that  West 
Broadway  has  not  only  a  double  railroad  track  in  it, 
that  is,  two  tracks,  on  which  cars  are  running  in 
opposite  directions,  but  that  it  also  has  an  elevated  ^^322 
road?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  know,  also,  that 
West  Broadway  has,  within  recent  years,  been  oc- 
cupied with  new-built  grocery  stores,  doing  a  vast 
business,  do  you  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  that 
those  grocery  stores  require  an  immense  number  of 
trucks  deUvering  and  receiving  goods ;  you  know 
that,  don' t  you  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  know, 
do  you  not,  that  West  Broadway  is  traversed  by  as 
many  trucks,  §oing  up  and  down  town,  as  traverse 
any  like  portion  of  Broadway,  don't  you  i  A. 
Well,  there  is  quite  a  number ;  I  don't  think  there 
i^  as  much  travel  on  West  Broadway  as  there  is  on 
Broadway,  with  the  exception  of  cars.  Q.  Don't 
you  think  there  are,  independent  of  the  cars,  iust 
as  many  trucks  and  business  wagons  that  travel  up  2323 
West  Broadway,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
street-car  tracks,  and  notwithstanding  the  existence 
of  the  elevated  railroad  there,  with  the  encumbrance 
caused  by  the  posts  of  that  elevated  railroad ;  don't 
you  know  that  just  as  many  trucks  and  business 
wagons  travel  there  as  travel  on  Broadway?  A. 
Well,  Broadway  is  used  by  the  merchants  who  are 

going  down Q.  1  don't  care  anything  about 

that ;  if  you  would  only  confine  your  attention  to 
the  Questions  I  ask  you,  and  answer  those,  we 
woula  get  through  in  one-half  the  time ;  the  ques- 
tion is  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  notwithstanding 
the  obstructions  caused  by  the  elevated  railroad 
structure  in  West  Broadway,  and  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  the  double  street-car  tracks  in  West 
Broadway,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you 
admit  tliat  West  Broadway  is  traversed  by  three 
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1324  times  the  number  of  cars  that  would  be  required  to 
do  the  passenger  business  on  Broadway,  West 
Broadway,  between  College  Place  and  Canal  Street, 
daily,  and  every  day,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
is  not  traversed  by  at  least  an  equal  number  of 
trucks,  wagons,  and  business  vehicles  as  travel  on 
Broadway  between  the  same  points?  A.  I  don't 
think  it  is,  sir.  Q.  What  would  you  say  is  the 
difference  ?  A.  I  couldn'  t  give  the  exact  number, 
but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  as  much  travel  on 
West  Broadway  as  there  is  on  Broadway  ;  as  far  as 
the  grocery  houses  are  concerned,  they  use  the  side- 
walks over  which  they  back  their  wagons ;  I  know 
they  had  objections  to  Tefft,  Weller  &  Co.'s  using 
the  sidewalk ;  they  don' t  use  the  sidewalk.    Q.  But 

1325  they  use  the  sidewalks  to  store  their  goods  on  while 
they  are  being  loaded  and  unloaded }  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
to  load  and  unload.  Q.  They  use  it  so  as  to  sub- 
stantially not  only  confiscate  twelve  feet  of  the 
carriageway  of  Broadway  with  seven  trucks,  but 
so  as  to  confiscate  most  ol  the  sidewalk  to  do  their 
business  on  Broadway,  notwithstanding  they  have 
got  an  entrance  on  Worth  Street  and  on  Pearl 
Street  i  A.  There  is  no  way  to  get  the  goods  out  of 
the  building  unless  they  cross  the  sidewalks  ;  they 
have  got  to  cross  the  sidewalks  to  get  on  to  the 
trucks.  Q.  They  stay  on  the  sidewalk  a  good  long 
time,  don't  they?  A.  No,  sir;  not  very  long.  Q. 
They  stay  there"^  so  long  that  they  are  there  during 
substantuiUy  the   business  hours  of  the  dav — side- 

1326  walks  filled  with  boxes  i  A.  Yes.  but  not  tlie  same 
boxes.  Q.  So  that  scarcely  any  hour  of  the  day  do 
they  afford  passageway  for  pedestrians  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  we  always  have  to  keep  an  open  passage  ;  if  we 
didn't  there  would  be  trouble,  Q.  And  are  you 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  railroad,  and 
has  been,  for  twenty  years  on  Broadway,  north  of 
Seventeenth  Street  i "  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  are  you 
conscious  of  the  fact,  that  a  vast  quantity  of  busi- 
ness of  all  kinds  is  done  on  Broadway*  between 
Seventeenth  Street  and  Forty-second  Street?  A. 
Most  of  that  business  is  taken  home  in  parcels, 
where  they  don't  have  much  shipping  of  goods.  Q. 
Broadway,  between  Seventeenth  Street  and  Forty- 
second  Street,  is  traversed  not  only  by  the  various 
lines  of  street  cars,  that  run  on  the  double  tracks 
there  existing,  but  by  business  wagons,  and  trucks 
and  wagons  of  all  kinds  and  description,  is  it  not ! 
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A.  Yes;  but  there  isn't  near  the  travel  up  town  1327 
that  there  is  down  town.  Q.  That  is,  the  truckmen 
don't  occupy  so  much  of  it.  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  In  the 
absence  of  trucks,  however,  there  are  a  great  many 
private  carriages  and  livery  carriages  that  don't 
traverse  Broadway  south  of  Union  Square;  isn't 
that  so  ?    A.  Quite  a  number  up  there. 

Q.  Isn't  that  so?  you  find  a  great  many  more 
private  carriages  north  of  Seventeenth  Street  than 
you  do  south  of  Union  Sauare,  don't  you  ^  A.  Yes, 
but  you  will  find  public  hacks,  &c.,  down  here.  Q. 
Don' t  you  find  five  to  one  of  livery  carriages  on 
Broadway  north  of  Seventeenth  Street  as  compared 
with  Broadway  south  of  Union  Square  ?  A.  I 
couldn't  say,  exactly ;  but  you  will  find  quite  a 
large  number  of  them  down  here  during  the  day.  1323 
Q.  You  are  willing  to  concede  that  those  truckmen 
manage  to  live  and  exist  and  conduct  their  business 
in  streets  where  railroad  tracks  are  laid  notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  such  railroad  tracks  and 
the  operations  of  such  railroads,  are  you  not  ?  A. 
Well,  they  have  to  get  along  with  it,  but  it  is  a  great 
inconvenience  to  us,  almost  utterly  impossible.  Q. 
Is  it  an  inconvenience  to  a  man  to  be  compelled  to 
go  afoot  on  Broadway^  when,  if  there  was  a  horse- 
car  there,  he  could  nde  ?  A.  Well,  there  are  the 
stages  for  him  to  ride  in.  Q.  Suppose  the  stages 
are  full ;  suppose  that  210  stages  do  not  accommo- 
date the  public  ;  would  you  then  say  that  a  street- 
car would  be  an  advantage  or  would  not  1  A.  There 
18  a  railroad  on  each  side  of  Broadway,  one  over  in  J329 
Elm  Street  and  the  Broadway  Railroad  in  Church 
Street,  and  still  further  west  of  Broadway  there  are 
other  railroads,  and  there  is  a  railroad  in  Centre 
Street.  Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  particularlv  worthy 
class  of  individuals  inhabiting  the  city  who  would 
be  likely  to  be  inconveniencea  from  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  railroad  on  Broadway,  be- 
tween the  Battery  and  Union  Sauare,  except  the 
truckman  and  hackman  i  A.  Well,  I  don't  see  how 
the  merchants  would  do  their  business.  Q.  Do  you 
know  of  any  really  worthy  class  of  individuals,  for 
whom  you  entertain  any  affection  and  respect,  that 
would  be  likely  to  be  preju^ced  in  any  manner  by 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  railroad  on 
Broadway  except  the  hackmen  and  truckmen  ?  A. 
I  should  say  that  any  merchant  on  Broadway,  that 
did  business  there,   would  be,  and  every  property- 
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1330  owner.  Q.  That  is  your  opinion  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  otherpeople  would  be  benefited,  wouldn't  they? 
A.  Well,  Idon't  think  it  is  good  poUcv  to  put  a 
railroad  on  Broadway.  Q.  The  only  people  that  you 
now  can  call  to  mind  who  would  he  fikeljr  to  be 
prejudiced  in  any  manner  by  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway  would  be 
the  worthy  truckman  represented  by  yourseK,  and 
the  hackmen  and  the  merchants  doing  business  oti 
Broadway  ;  is  that  so  ?  those  are  the  only  people 
likely  to  be  hurt  by  it,  you  think  ?  A.  \^elL  the 
majority  of  the  merchants  doing  business  there  own 
th**ir  own  property — the  i)eople  I  do  business  for 
own  their  own  property — and  I  should  think  it  would 
ruin  it  considerably .  ^ 

1331 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  State  whether  or  not,  in  your  opinion,  travel 
by  horse-cars  in  Broadway  in  the  busy  season  of  the 
year  would  be  any  more  nipid  than  travel  by  omni- 
Duses  ?  A.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  as  rapid.  Q. 
Do  the  omnibuses  on  Broadway  interfere  any  more 
with  the  trucking  business  on  Broadway  than  the 
same  number  of  heavy  or  loaded  trucks  1  A.  Xo, 
sir ;  they  don't  interfere  whatever.  Q.  Don't  inter- 
fere any  more  than  the  same  number  of  other  car- 
riages? A.  No,  sir.  Q.  There  is  no  particular 
peculiarity  about  an  omnibus  that  makes  it  any 
worse  than  any  other  loaded  wagon  of  the  same  size 
and  same  length  of  pole  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q,  You  hare 
1332  spoken  about  West  Broadway  ;  is  it  not  true  that 
these  posts  that  you  have  been  inquired  about  are 
on  the  sidewalk  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  right  over  the  edfi:e 
of  the  curb,  excepting  at  the  station  at  Frankhn 
Street  I  think  there  is  one  there  right  in  the  centre 
—one  or  two  if  I  mistake  not.  Q.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  great  part  of  West  Broadway,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  where  these  few  grocery  stores  are,  is  giveD 
up  to  business  of  a  very  small  nature  ?  A.  Mostly 
beer  saloons  and  bakeries,  I  should  judge,  down 
that  way.  Q.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  nnm- 
ber  of  trucks  standing  in  front  of  Teflft,  Weller  A 
Company's,  so  far  as  blocking  a  car  was  concerned : 
one  trucK  standing  there  and  making  a  block  would 
stop  it  just  as  wefl  as  seven  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  So 
that  the  number  is  not  important  if  either  one  of 
them  sticks  out  far  enough  to  block  it  \  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  These  measurements    that  you  have  given  in 
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regard  to  the  length  of  trucks  are  not  exact  that  you  1333 
know  of  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  made  any  exact 
measurements.  Q.  Have  you  made  any  measure- 
ments about  it  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  And  if  you  are 
right  about  the  length  of  the  floor  of  a  truck, 
beyond  the  hind  wheel,  if  I  understand  you,  it 
would  stick  out  4  feet — if  you  back  it  u^  so  that  the 
wheels  come  right  up  to  the  curb  then  it  would  be 
sticking  4  feet  over  the  sidewalk  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  take  up  that  much  of  the  sidewalk  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  block  up  the  sidewalk  that 
way  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  we  don't  block  the  sidewalk  up 
if  we  can  help  it.  Q.  Ordinarily,  as  you  are  riding 
now,  you  don' t  project  the  floor  of  tne  truck  over 
the  sidewalk  ?  A.  We  have  to  back  it  up  so  that 
the  wheels  will  come  solid  against  the  curb  so  that  1334 
we  can  load  our  truck.  Q.  So  that  you  do  back  up, 
when  you  are  loading,  so  that  your  wheels  are  up 
against  the  curb,  as  a  rule  1  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  As- 
suming that  there  was  a  track,  when  you  are  loading, 
or  when  you  are  getting  in  position,  or  when  you 
are  getting  out  of  position,  your  horses  are  in  a  sit- 
uation that  they  would  be  far  across  the  track,  of 
course,  would  they  not?  A.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I 
don' t  understand  you.  Q.  Suppose  you  are  driving 
up  with  your  truck,  and  wanted  to  back  into  posi- 
tion, while  you  were  backing  into  position  you  are 
occupjing  more  than  twelve  feet  ?  A.  Oh,  yes.  Q. 
And  when  you  have  loaded  and  go  back  into  your 

position  a^in,  then  you  are  sticking  out  still 

A.  There  is  nothing  but  the  axle  and  the  hub  of  the  1335 

wheel Q.  I  don' t  mean  when  you  are  turned 

around,  but  when  you  have  loaded  and  are  turning 
your  horses  around  to  get  started,  to  get  under  way 
1  mean,  how  far  does  your  pole  stick  out  ?  A.  1 
couldn't  give  you  the  exact  length  of  the  pole,  but  I 
should  judge  about  twelve  feet.  Q.  Twelve  feet 
beyond  the  body  ?  A,  Yes,  sir  ;  twelve  to  thirteen 
feet.  Q.  And  that,  as  I  understand  it,  would  block 
both  tracks  I  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  then  when  you 
have  got  to  get  started  you  must  get  across  the 
street  — you  cannot  get  started  without  crossing? 
A.  If  we  are  going  down  hill  we  can,  we  can  right 
inside  of  the  track.  Q.  How  long  have  Teflt,  Wel- 
ler  &  Co.  been  where  they  are  now  ?  A.  Six  years. 
Q.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  man  they  employ 
in  that  building  ?  A.  I  couldn't  say ;  I  should  judge 
in  the  neighborhood  of  800  or  1,000. 
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1336     Oommissioner  Harris :  Are  you  a  truck  owner? 
The  Witness :  I  represent  my  father,  who  is  the 
owner,  but  I  transact  his  business. 

By  Mr.  Scribner  : 

Q.  Mr.  Quimby,  you  say  that  independent  of  the 
wholesale  stores  on  West  Broadway  the  other  busi- 
ness there  is  small— don't  you  know  that  West 
Broadway  is   occupied  with  an  immensely  better 
class  of  business  at  the  present  time — better  build 
ings,  newer  buildings,  more  expensive  buildings- 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago  ?    A.  1  don't  remem- 
ber it  twenty  years  ago.     Q.  You  are  a  Brooklynite 
yourself,  are  you  noti    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  Don't  you 
know  that  the  buildings  existing  in  West  Broad- 
1 007  w^y?  th^  grocery  stores,  are  comparatively  new  and 
^   have  been  built    long  since  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  street  railroads  in  West  Broadway  I 
A.  There  are  two  large  p'ocery  houses  on  West  Broad- 
way that  I  know  of— Thurber's  and  Leggett's.   Q. 
What  do  you  call  the  one  at  Franklin  Street  and 
West  Broadway  ?     A.    That  is  Francis  Leggett  k 
Company's  there  ?    Q.  At  Franklin  Street  and  VVest 
Broadway  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  then  Moore,  Jenkins  used 
to  be  there,  and  I  think  there  is  a  segar  house  there 
now.     Q.  Hasn'  t  even  that  buiTding  been  built  since 
the  construction  of  the  railroads  in  that  street  \  A. 
That  I  could  not  say  ;  I  should  judge  it  had.   Q. 
These  wholesale  stores  of  Leggett  &  Company  and 
Thurber's  have  been  built  within  the  last  ten  years, 
^000  have  they  not  ^    A.  Leggett's  has;   I  don't  know 
^^^^  how  long  Thurber's  has  been  there.     Q.  All  the  good 
buildings  on   West    Broadway  are  comparatively 
new,   are  they  not?    A.  Yes,   sir.      Q.  How  long 
have  you  known  the  railroads  in  West  Broadway- 
the  street  railroads  ?    A.  15  years.     Q.  Is  that  all  \ 
A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  Don' t  you  "know  that  they  have 
been  there  30  years,  some  of  them  'i    A.  That  is 
before  mv  time.     Q.  How  old  are  you  ?    A.  28.    Q. 
That  is  about  two  years  ahead  of  your  time,  tiien  I 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Samuel  McCreaey,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  How  old  are  you,  Mr.  MoCreary  i  A.  56.  Q^ 
Where  do  you  live?  A.  Flushing,  L.  I.,  at  present. 
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Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Truckman.  Q.  1339 
How  long  have  you  been  a  truckman  ?  A.  30  years. 
Q.  In  Ae  Citv  of  New  York  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Did  you  begin  business  as  a  driver,  yourself  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  many  years  did  you  drive  ?  A. 
I  drove  for  about  eight  years  myself,  or  nine.  Q. 
Are  you  now  an  owner  of  trucks  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  many  do  you  own?  A.  I  own  eleven 
trucks  and  five  wagons.  Q.  You  own  eleven  trucks  1 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  five  wagons.  Q.  Eleven  trucks 
and  five  wagons  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  do  you 
mean  ?  what  is  the  difference  between  a  wagon  and 
a  truck  ?  A.  Wagons  are  for  city  deliveries — light 
wagons.  Q.  For  small  parcels?  A.  One-horse 
wagons,  yes,  sir.  Q.  And  a  truck  is A.  Two- 
horse  or  single  horse.  Q.  Wagons  have  sides  to  1349 
them,  is  that  the  difference  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
That  makes  the  difference  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What 
is  the  general  character  of  your  business  ?  A.  Sir  ? 
Q.  What  is  the  general  character  of  your  business  ? 
for  whom  do  you  truck  or  deliver  i  A.  1  worked 
for  E.  S.  Jaffrav  &  Co.,  Simpson  &  Co.,  Parker  & 
Wilder,  Myer  &  Johnson,  Field  &  Co.,  and  a  couple 
of  small  houses.  Q.  What  are  these  houses  ;  whole- 
sale or  jobbing  houses  i  A.  Some  of  them  are  job- 
bing and  some  of  them  are  commission.  Q.  Have 
you,  during  this  time  that  you  have  been  a  truck- 
man, been  mostly  employed  by  dry  goods  houses  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  always.  Q.  When  you  first  began 
business  where  did  you  have  your  oflice,  or  where 
were  vou  working  ?  A.  Barclay  Street.  Q.  Where  1341 
was  the  dry  goods  business  then  ?  A.  It  commenced 
to  move  up-town,  to  Barclay  Street.  Q.  That  is 
when  you  farst  began?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you 
have  been  following  it  along  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  always  been  in  that  business  ?  A.  Always ; 
never  been  out  of  it.  Q.  Is  your  business  mostly 
carting  in  or  taking  out  goods?  A.  Both  in  and 
out.  Q.  So  far  as  it  is  camng  in  goods,  where  do 
you  take  thom  from  (  A.  Steamers  and  railroads, 
(i.  By  steamers  do  you  mean  foreign  steamers  ?  A, 
Yes.  Q.  So  that  you  bring  in  a  good  many  foreign 
Roods  ?  A.  A  great  many.  Q.  And  so  far  as  you 
deliver,  where  do  you  deliver  ?  A.  Deliver  them  all 
over  the  City  of  In  ew  York— all  the  steamers,  and 
railroads,  and  boats,  &c.  Q.  Do  you  deliver  to  a 
TOod  many  jobbing  houses,  or  retail  houses  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.    Q.  To  wnat  extent,  in  the  course  of  your 
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1342  business,  do  you  use  Broadway  for  the  purposes  of 
trensportation  ?  A.  We  have  got  to  use  Broadway 
all  the  time ;  coming  from  the  North  Biver,  the 
Savannah  steamers,  we  have  to  come  into  Canal 
Street  and  into  Broadway  to  the  stores ;  shipping 
goods  down  town,  they  have  got  to  go  as  far  down 
as  Liberty  Street,  or  Pier  1 ;  and  if  we  have  got  to 
go  to  Mallory'  s  Line  we  have  got  to  go  down  Maiden 
*Lane ;  we  have  got  to  use  Broadway  'all  the  time. 
Q.  Why  have  you  got  to  use  it  ?  A.  Well,  in  trans- 
poiiing  our  goods  to  the  different  lines  we  have  got 
to  use  it  both  up  and  down.  Q.  Do  you  use  it  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  your  business  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  the  business  of  trucking  on  Broadway  in- 
creasing or  diminishing^    A.  It  is  increasing.    Q. 

1343  And  has  been  I  A.  Yes,  sir ;  since  I  have  been  in 
the  business  thirty  vears  ago.  Q.  What  has  caused 
this  increase  i  A.  The  amount  of  business  that  is 
coming  from  the  country,  I  suppose  ;  of  course,  as 
that  increases  the  more  business  is  done,  and  the 
more  trucks  we  want  to  do  it.  Q.  The  business  of 
trucking,  then,  as  it  is  carried  on,  is  practically  the 
receiving  and  delivery  of  all  the  goods  that  are 
bought  and  sold  in  New  York  i    A.    i  es,  sir. 

Q.  This  principal  house  that  you  truck  for  is  E. 
S.  Jaflfray  &  Co.  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  is  there 
place  of  business  i  A.  Comer  of  Leonard  Street 
and  Broadway.  Q.  What  side  ?  A.  East  side. 
Q.  How  much  of  a  building  do  they  occupy  there  I 
A.  They  occupy  75  feet  iront  by  300  feet  deep,  I 

1344  presume  ;  they  own  the  building.  Q.  How  do  tliey 
receive  their  goods ;  on  what  street  ?  A.  We  re- 
ceive all  on  I^nard  and  Benson  Street.  Q.  You 
don't  interfere  with  Broadway  at  all  i  A*  No ;  Ben- 
son Street  is  a  small  street  that  runs  about  150  feet 
on  the  I  ear.  Q.  So  that  in  either  delivering  goods 
or  taking  them  from  the  store  they  have  conveniences 
on  these  other  streets  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  receive 
on  Leonard  Street,  and  thej  deliver  from  Benson 
Street,  and  they —  Q.  On  this  other  street  they  de- 
liver? A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  there  any  horse-car  track 
on  that  street  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  No  horse -car  track 
on  either  street  i  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  When  you  are 
delivering  goods  to  that  house  or  taking  them  away 
from  that  house,  do  you  use  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  we  have  goc  to  use  Broadway  when  we  go  to 
the  East  or  North  River  ;  of  course  the  most  ship- 
ping is  done  on  the  North  River  side  from  Pier  1  to 
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60.  Q.  So  that  in  going  to  and  from  that  store  you  1346 
use  Broadway  i  A.  To  or  from  that  store,  except- 
ing we  go  over  to  the  East  River,  and  very  few  go 
over  there  except  for  New  Haven  and  Hartford  and 
Mallory s'  Line  for  Galveston,  and  one  line  to  Bridge- 
port—the Bridgeport  boat  and  the  New  Haven  boat. 
Q.  Do  most  of  the  goods  that  are  sold  by  E.  S.  Jaf- 
fray  &  Co.  go  in  and  out  of  that  store  i  A.  They 
all  go  in  and  out  of  that  store.  Q.  They  make  no 
shipments  from  storehouses  i  A.  No,  sir ;  we  ship 
all  from  our  own  sidewalks.  Q.  What  number  of 
persons  are  employed  in  that  store  ?  A.  Well,  I 
am  not  positive ;  there  mi^ht  be  800  or  1,000.  Q. 
They  occupy  the  whole  building  ?  A.  Three  build- 
ings— storehouse,  shipping-room  and  front  build- 
ings. Q.  What  other  large  house  do  you  deliver  or  1 346 
receive  for  i  A.  William  Simpson  Sons  &  Co.  Q. 
Where  are  they  ?  A.  327  Broadway.  Q.  On  which 
side  of  the  street  i  A.  West  side,  below  Worth 
Street;  this  side  of  Worth.  Q.  Anywhere  near 
Teflft,  Weller  &  Co.  'i  A.  Right  opposite.  Q.  Where 
do  they  receive  and  deliver  goods  (  All  on  Broad- 
way. Q.  Is  there  any  other  place  for  them  to  re- 
ceive or  deliver  goods?  A.  No  other  place.  Q. 
And  what  property  do  they  occupy  there — how 
much  \  A.  They  occupy  the  first  floor,  cellar  and 
basement — three  floors.  Q.  Are  there  other  pccu- 
pants  of  the  same  building  ?  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  a 
party  upstairs.  Q.  And  how  do  they  get  their 
goods  ?  A.  Same  way.  on  Broadway.  Q.  How  are 
they  got  up  ?  A.  Hoisted  up  by  elevators.  Q.  To  1347 
what  extent  do  you  cart  and  receive  goods  for  this 
house  of  Simpson's?  A.  WeU,  we  run  as  high  as 
250  to  300  cases  out — 200  in  or  out,  and  sometimes 
perhaps  400.  Q.  Is  their  business  dry  goods  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Are  their  goods  imported  or  domestic  ? 
A.  Domestic  prints  principally.  Q.  You  have  heard 
Mr.  Quimby  testifv  about  tne  use  they  make  and 
Teflft,  Weller  &  Co.  make  in  delivering  goods  on 
Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  recognize  that 
as  the  situation  that  exists  there  every  day  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  When  you  load  or  unload  goods  for 
this  boose  of  Simpson,  you  are  right  opposite  the 
house  of  Teflft,  Weller  &  Co.?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Have  you  made  any  definite  measurements  of  your 
trucks  to  see  how  long  they  are  ?  A.  Oh,  ves,  sir ; 
I  know  the  length  of  all  my  trucks.  Q.  If  a  truck 
of  yours,  the  largest  truck  that  you  use  in  your 
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1348  business,  was  backed  up  solid  against  the  curb,  how 
far  would  it  project  on  the  sidewalk  ?  A.  Well,  my 
trucks,  I  doirt  tnink  they  go  back  on  the  sidewalk 
as  far  as  Mr.  Quimby  expects ;  I  don't  think  ilr. 
Quimby  knows  exactly  ;  my  opinion  is  they  go  back 
about  two  feet.  Q.  And  suppose  a  truck  so  oacked 
up,  right  straight  up  against  the  curb,  and  your 
horses  being  turned  up  or  down  the  street,  how  far 
would  it  be  from  the  curbstone  to  the  point  of  the 
truck  that  projected  furthest  into  the  street  (  A.  1 
should  think  it  would  be  13  feet  clear.  Q.  That  is 
your  ordinary  truck  i  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  from  the  hub  of 
the  wheel,  the  point  which  projects  out  furthest,  to 
the  curbstone  would  be  about  13  feet ;  that  would  be 
allowing  15  feet  from  the  tail  of  the  truck  up  to  the 

1349  hub.  Q.  How  many  of  your  trucks  have  seats  on 
them  i  A.  None  of  them  ;  we  don't  hav^  seats  on 
dry  goods  trucks.  Q.  What  kind  of  trucks  do  have 
seats  t    A.  Sugar  trucks  have  seats  on  them. 

Q.  And  not  many  of  the  trucks  that  run  on 
Broadway  have  seats  on  them  i  A.  No,  sir ;  very 
few.  Q.  What  other  houses  do  you  truck  for  i  A. 
Myer-Johnson.  Q.  Where  are  they  (  A.  They 
are  in  354  Broadway,  right  below  Jaffrays ;  they 
don't  occupy  Broadway  ;  they  have  only  a  frontage 
on  Broadway,  and  they  ship  from  Franklin  Street. 
Q.  And  what  other  houses  (  A.  None  on  Broad- 
way. Q.  None  other  on  Broadway?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  So  far  as  you  know  the  business  on  Broadway 
of    shipping   and    receiving  goods    above    Fulton 

1350  Street,  and  from  there  to  Fourteenth  Street,  what 
proportion  of  it  is  loaded  and  unloaded  on  Broad- 
way (  A.  Well,  I  think  from  Worth  Street  it  is  the 
worst  part  of  Broadway  for  travelling ;  I  am  posi- 
tive of  it ;  it  sometimes  takes  a  truck  of  mine  to  go 
to  Pier  1  perhaps  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  halt 
and  that  is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  I  pre- 
sume ;  and  when  we  have  goods  for  Pier  1  we  have 
got  to  go  to  Broadway  of  course ;  when  we  have 
goods  for  the  New  Jersey  Central  or  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading  we  go  down  Broadway  as  far  as 
Liiberty  Street,  and  come  back  again  that  way.  Q- 
And  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing,  as  I  understand  you. 

foing  from  Jaffrays  to  Pier  1  to  take  an  hour  i  A 
have  seen  myself  taking  two  hours.  Q.  What  is 
the  usual  time  t  A.  The  usual  time  is  we  ought  to 
do  it  in  fifteen  minutes.  Q.  That  is  you  ought  to  do  it 
in  fif  te^  minutes  if  there  were  no  obstructions  i 
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Mr.  Scribner :    He  didn't  testify  to  that ;  he  said  1351 
that  was  the  usual  time. 

The  Witness :  Yes,  if  there  are  no  obstructions  ; 
I  can  take  a  team  of  horses  at  Jaff ray's  store  and  eo 
down  to  Pier  1  in  fifteen  minutes  if  there  are  no  ob- 
structions ;  but  I  could  not  do  it  now  perhaps  in  an 
hour  or  perhaps  two  hours  when  the  streets  are 
crowded. 

Q.  The  difference  between  Mr.  Scribner  and  me  is, 
he  understood  you  to  say  that  as  Broadway  usually 
is  in  the  day  time  you  can  take  a  truck  and  go  down 
to  Pier  1  in  fifteen  minutes  ?  A.  Certainly,  when  it 
is  not  crowded.  Q.  Taking  it  as  it  is  from  day  to 
day,  how  much  time  does  it  usually  take  ?  A.  A 
man  cannot  go  from  Jaffray'  s  store  any  time  of  day 
from  ten  to  eleven  and  from  one  to  four  short  of  1362 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  perhaps  an  hour,  and 
perhaps  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Q.  That  is,  in 
those  nours  of  the  day  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  when  every- 
body is  busy :  all  the  merchants  around  Pearl  Street 
and  Broad  Street  all  go  down  there  and  ship  goods 
—all  these  flour-men  and  others — and  they  run  their 
trucks  in  Broadway,  and  they  come  up  Broadway  to 
deliver  their  flour,  and  even  coming  down  in  the 
morning  Broadway  is  crowded.  Q.  At  what  hours 
of  the  day  is  Broadway  most  crowded  ?  A.  We 
will  say  from  half -past  two  to  four  to  five  o'clock. 
Q.  At  what  seasons  of  the  year  is  Broadway  most 
crowded  {  A.  Spring  and  Pall  of  course,  in  the  busy 
seasons.  Q.  State  whether  or  not  in  you  opinion , 
the  omnibuses  on  Broadway  interfere  any  more  1363 
with  travel  than  the  same  number  of  loaded  trucks  ? 
A.  I  don't  think  they  do  ;  I  don't  suppose  they  do. 
Q,  You  misunderstood  a  question  that  I  asked  just 
now,  and  I  will  therefore  repeat  it ;  it  was  this : 
state  what,  in  you  opinion,  part  of  the  goods  re- 
ceived and  delivered  from  the  stores  having  a  front 
on  Broadway  are  delivered  and  received  on  Broad- 
way itself  i  A.  Well,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
goods  received  and  delivered  on  Broadway  :  all  the 
houses — that  is,  between  streets — of  course  they 
have  no  other  place  to  deliver  or  receive  their  goods 
only  on  Broadway  ;  the  comer  houses  will  have  a 
side  elevator — each  comer — but  the  centre  of  the 
block  of  course  they  have  all  got  to  receive  and  de- 
liver on  Broadway  ;  there  is  no  other  place  for  them 
—that  is,  I  mean  in  the  dry  goods  district  from 
Canal  Street  down;  I  don't  know  of  any  streets  with 
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1354  the  exception  of  those  two  streets  there,  that  mn  in 
the  rear  of  Broadway — ^those  two  short  streets. 

Q.  Just  a  block  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  two  streets ;  they 
have  a  small  alley,  where  one  wagon  can  go ;  there 
is  only  room  for  one  truck  ;  when  you  get  into  that 
alley- way  you  have  got  to  take  oflf  your  load  and 
the  other  man  has  got  to  wait.  Q.  Mr.  Quimby 
spoke  about  Howe's  Scales'  place  i  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
thejr  are  next  door  to  Simpson  s.  Q.  How  do  they 
deliver  and  receive  i  A.  Kight  on  Broadway.  Q. 
How  about  Fairbanks'  Scales'  place  ?  A.  The  same. 
Q.  Is  there  any  other  way  for  them  to  deliver  or  re- 
ceive i  A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  Q.  Do  you  have 
anything*  to  do  with  bringing  safes  up  Broadway  i 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  do  that  business.     Q.  In  yoiir 

1355  opinion,  Mr.  McCreary,  what  effect  would  the  build- 
ing of  a  horse  railroad — the  putting  down  of  a  horse 
railroad  track  on  Broadway,  douole  track,  of  the 
usual  kind,  as  we  know  it  in  this  city,  and  with  cars 
running  on  it — have  upon  the  tramc  on  Broadway 
as  it  now  exists  i  A.  It  would  certainly  have  less 
or  more  effect ;  there  is  no  street  that  is  crowded 
like  Broadway  and  Church  Street ;  sure,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  go  through  it  when  the  cars  are  there ; 
the  merchants  there  could  not  do  their  business,  and 
a  truck  backed  up  would  take  from  five  to  ten  min- 
utes to  get  its  load  on  or  oflf,  and  the  cars  would  be 
blocked  ;  and  then  another  lot  of  trucks  would 
come  along  the  same  way,  and  a  car  would  be 
blocked  all  the  time ;  and  a  truck  would  have  to 

1356  back  up  to  load  or  unload  even  if  he  is  fined  ten 
dollars  everjr  time  he  does  it ;  merchants  have  got 
to  have  their  goods  shipped,  and  cannot  stop  for  a 
car  company  or  for  a  stage  company.  Q.  What 
obstacles  would  there  be  in  the  running  of  cars  that 
don't  exist,  if  any,  in  the  running  of  stages  ?  A.  I 
don' t  see  any  diflference  that  there  would  be  except 
when  cars  are  blocked  they  have  no  chance  to  get 
around  that  a  stage  has  ;  that  is  all  that  I  can  see 
about  it.  Q.  What  eflfect  would  the  laving  of  the 
tracks  in  Broadway  have  upon  the  use  of  Broadway 
for  carrying  purpose,  transportation  purposes,  even 
if  there  were  no  cars  running  on  it  ?  A.  Excuse  me, 
I  didn't  unaerstand  you.  Q.  What  eflfect  would  the 
laying  down  of  tracks  have  upon  your  business, 
assuming  that  there  w^ere  no  cars  running  on  them 
at  all — simply  tracks  there  ?  A.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  gentleman  that  knows  anything  about 
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driving  a  horse  that  goes  into  a  car-track  with  a  1357 
light  wagon,  because  he  has  trouble  getting  out  of 
it ;  it  is  the  same  way  with  our  trucks  when  they 
are  loaded  ;  I  have  often  had  to  pay  three  or  four 
dollars  for  an  axle  being  broken,  &c.,  getting  out  of 
a  railroad  track ;  and  it  is  impossible  lor  you  to  get 
through  a  crowd  without  getting  into  the  track ; 
but  I  never  allow  my  own  men  to  get  into  the  track 
if  they  can  possibly  keep  out  of  it,  and  when  they 
get  into  a  track  they  have  got  to  go  along  until  they 
come  to  a  good  place  to  get  out,  and  then  get  across 
the  track  ;  if  they  do  not,  and  are  not  careful,  with 
a  heavy  load,  there  is  something  bound  to  go  ;  there 
is  where  the  trouble  with  the  tracks  comes  in ;  of 
coarse  we  cannot  get  along  without  having  railroads 
and  omnibuses ;  but  the  truckmen  suffer  very  often ;  jg^g 
I  know  my  bills  are  pretty  heavy  sometimes  for  re- 
pairs to  trucks.  Q.  Caused  by  railroad  tracks  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  caused  by  railroad  tracks.  Q.  To  what 
extent  ?  A.  Well,  I  am  not  positive  about  that ;  I 
can't  say.  Q.  But  it  is  increased,  as  I  understand 
vou,  in  your  judgment,  by  the  railroad  tracks  'i  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  1  have  very  often  axles  broken  and  springs 
broken.  Q.  To  what  extent  or  where  does  the  whole- 
sale dry  goods  business  extend  ;  what  is  the  loca- 
tion of  it,  as  you  understand  t  A.  It  is  located  in 
Worth  Street,  Leonard  Street,  Franklin  Street, 
Reade  Street,  White  Street,  Church  Street,  &c. — 
around  there ;  there  is  where  the  heavy  dry  goods 
trade  is  principally  located.  Q.  Is  the  ^eat  amount 
of  carrying  to  and  fro  from  that  district  by  way  of  ^3^9 
Broadway  Y  A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  lower  part  of  Leonard 
Street,  for  instance,  does  not  all  go  by  way  of  Broad- 
way ;  a  man  doine  business  in  the  lower  part  of 
Leonard  Street  doir  t  have  to  go  to  Broadway  to  de- 
liver his  goods  along  the  North  River,  because  he 
can  go  down  West  Broadway  to  whatever  line  the 
good[8  are  shipped  by.  Q.  Is  the  dry  goods  busi- 
ness, as  you  view  it,  still  growing  and  going  up- 
town from  time  to  time  ?  A.  Well,  some  years  ago 
they  thought  it  would  be  up  to  Fourteenth  Street, 
but  I  think  it  has  taken  a  turn  down  a^in ;  I  think 
from  Canal  Street  to  Duane  Street  will  be  the  dry 
goods  distri(5t  in  New  York  for  the  next  thirty  years 
anyway ;  I  don't  think  it  will  move  up  'much 
further ;  we  have  all  the  solid  men  down  there,  and 
I  think  we  will  keep  them  there  too.  Q.  W  hat  do 
you  mean  by  "solid  men"  (    A.  Claflin,  Jaflfrav, 
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1360  &c. ;  I  think  the  business  of  the  dry  goods  trade  will 
stop  there  for  some  years.  Q.  You  think  it  is 
located  there  with  all  the  facilities  for  doing  this 
great  business  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  for  doing  their  busi- 
ness— a  central  location. 

By  Mr.  Scrihner : 

Q.  How  long  have  vou  lived  at  Flushing  \  A.  I 
moved  out  there  on  the  15th  of  May  last.  Q.  Prior 
to  that,  where  did  y<>^^  live  ?  A.  59  South  Wash- 
ington Square.  Q.  i  ou  sav  you  have  been  a  truck- 
man for  thirty  years  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  about  that.  Q. 
And  up  to  last  May,  did  you  live  in  New  York  for 
thirty  years  i  A.  I  have  never  been  out  of  New 
1  ^fii  ^"^^^'  yfit\\  the  exception  of  two  years,  previous  to 
i^^i  going  to  Flushing.  Q.  Then  you  have  seen  most  of 
the  street  railroads  that  are  now  in  operation  in 
New  York,  built  ?  A.I  have  seen  the  first  railroad, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Fourth  Avenue,  built  in 
New  York.  Q.  I  believe  you  said  that  street  rail 
roads  are  a  public  necessity  ?  A.  They  are,  sir.  Q, 
Are  you  willing  to  concede  that  a  street  raUroad  is 
more  of  a  public  accommodation  than  an  omnibns 
line  ?  A.  Well,  no  ;  I  cannot  say  that  it  is,  in  a 
crowded  street.  Q.  Anywheres  \  A.  Up-town,  1 
presume  they  would  be  better.  Q.  Are  you  wiUinc 
to  concede  that  street-cars  are  usually  more  rapid 
in  locomotion  than  stages  ;  that  is,  if  you  w*ere  going 
from  the  Battery  to  the  Union  Square,  you  would 
1  Q«9  probably  get  along  quicker  in  a  horse-car  than  in  a 
^^'^  stage,  wouldn'  t  you  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  so ; 
they  have  as  good  horses  in  the  stages  as  they  have 
in  horse-cars.  Q.  Assuming  that  a  street-car  is  not 
blocked  any  whei-e  ;  let  two  vehicles,  an  omnibus  and 
a  street- car,  start  from  the  Battery  to  go  to  Union 
Square,  and  assume  that  neither  of  those  vehicles 
are  blocked,  isn't  it,  in  vour  opinion,  the  fact  that 
the  street -car  would  reacli  there  first  if  A.  If  I  was 
driving  a  pair  of  stage  horses  and  you  drove  a  pair 
of  car-horses,  and  we  had  a  race,  it  would  then  de- 
pend upon  the  good  management  of  either  of  us. 
Q.  You  probably  would  b^t  me,  because  you  are  a 
better  driver  \  A.  I  might  be  a  better  driver,  but 
you  might  have  a  better  team,  and  might  beat  me. 
Q.  Now,  Jaflfray  &  Co.,  you  say,  deliver  no  goods 
on  Broadway  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Don' t  you  Know 
that  Mr.  Jaflray  has  signed  a  consent  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  on  Broadway  1    A.  I  don't 
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know,  sir.    Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  or  not  ?  1363 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir.    Q.  There  is  not  one  of  the 

g arsons  for  whom  you  work  who  receives  goods  on 
roadway,  except  Simpsons  ?     A.  No,  sir ;  none. 
Q.  Simi)sons,  in  delivenng  goods  at  their  store,  you 
are  accustomed  to  back  your  truck  against  the  curb  i 
A.  We  have  got  to  do  it  to  unload  our  load.     Q. 
You  stated  you  knew  accurately  what  the  length  of 
your  truck  is ;  now,  won't  you  please  tell  me  what 
it  is  <    A.  Fourteen  feet  on  the  floor — the  length. 
Q.  That  is  the  length  of  the  truck  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  14 
feet.    Q.  What  is  the  projection  of  the  tail  of  the 
truck  beyond  the  outer  rim  of  the  hind  wheels  i    A. 
Well,  according  to  the  build  of  the  trucks ;  some 
trucks  will  go  further  than  others.     Q.  In  the  14- 
feet  truck,  the  projection  is  the  same  i    A.  Pretty  1364 
near ;    some   builders    build    their    wheels    closer 
together,  like  in  ice  wagons.    Q.  Ai-e  they  not  all 
geared  alike i     A.  No,   sir;    I  am  not    speaking 
about  my  own  trucks ;  they  are  all  made  by  the 
same  builder.    Q.  And  you  say  they  are  14  feet  i 
A.  The  bed  of  the  truck  is  14  feet.     Q.  Can't  you 
tell  me  what  the  projection  is  in  your  trucks,  of  the 
tail  of  the  truck  outside  of  the  rim  of  the  hind 
wheel  i    A.  About  2  feet.    Q.  Are  there  not  trucks 
in  use  in  your  business  that  are  shorter  than  14  feet  i 
A.  Yes ;  single  trucks,  about  10  feet  6,  or  11  feet. 
Q.  Single  trucks,  the  ordinary  kind,  are  10  feet  6 1 
A.  Yes  ;  but  the  ordinary  double  truck  is  about  14 
ft^et.    Q.  But  the  ordinary  single  truck  is  about  10 
foot  6?    A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  You  think  that  you  are  13^5 
required  to  back  up  your  truck  against  the  curb  to 
load  or  unload  goods,  and  that  you  require  for  a 
truck,  standing  in  that  position,  about  13  feet  of  the 
carriage  way,   do  you<    A.  I  do,   sir.     Q.    Then 
if  a  road  should  be  constructed  so  that  the  space 
between  the  curbstone  and  the  side  of  a  passing  car 
was  13  feet,  it  would  clear  a  truck  backea  up  in  the 
position  you  have  described  ?    A.  If  the  car  was  13 
feet  from  the  curbstone,  and  the  space  was  13  feet, 
I  do  not  see  how  it  could  pass ;  it  would  have  to  have 
some  room  to  pass.    Q.  Suppose  there  was  13  feet 
and  an  inch  between  the  curbstone  and  the  side  of 

the  car  (    A.    Yes,  sir  ;  it  would  pass  if  there  was 
half  an  inch ;  we  have  had  them  pass  in  even  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  space. 
Q.  Mr.  McCreary,  it  wouldn't  be  an  impossibility 

to  load  and  unload  goods  with  a  truck  standing 
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1366  parallel  with  the  curb?    A.  You  couldn't  load  very 

well Q.  I  say  it  wouldn't  be  an  impossibility, 

would  it  ?  A.  1  have  never  seen  it  done  ;  it  wo^dn't 
be  an  impossibility  if  you  had  help  enough  to  do  it ; 
if  I  had  a  case  of  500  i)ounds,  one  man  can't  handle 
a  500-pound  case  and  put  it  on  the  end  of  a  truck 

if Q.  No,  no  ;  don't  answer  questions  I  don't 

ask  you  'i  A.  All  right,  sir.  Q.  As  to  whether  you 
can  load  or  unload  goods  with  a  truck  standing 
parallel  with  the  curb  or  not,  is  simply  a  question 
of  the  number  of  men  to  be  employed  in  the  load- 
ing or  unloading  of  the  truck '(  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Then,  standing  parallel  with  the  curb,  what  would 
be  the  projection  of  your  truck  into  the  carriage- 
way ;  that  is,  what  is  its  width  i    A.  I  think  it  is 

1367  about  10  feet.  Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your 
truck  is  10  feet  wide  ?  A.  No,  I  can't  sav  positive- 
ly. Q.  Is  it  as  much  as  seven?  A.  iTes,  sir,  I 
think  so.  Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  gauge  of  a 
street  railroad  is  i  A.  I  really  don't  know  exactly. 
Q.  It  is  4  feet  and  8  inches.  "A.  4  feet  and  8  inche?, 
I  believe.  Q.  How  much  wider  is  the  track  of  your 
trucks?  A.  I  really  don't  know,  sir.  Q.  How 
much  wider  than  a  railroad  track  is  a  truck  ?  A. 
It  is  certainly  a  great  deal  wider,  but  positively  I 
cannot  say.  Q.  When  one  of  your  wheels  is  run- 
ning in  a  street-car  track,  how  far  outside  of  the  op- 
posite track  does  your  other  wheel  run?  A.  1 
presume  it  is  2i  or  3  feet.  Q.  That  would  make  it 
only  7  feet?    A.  7  feet,   yes,   sir;    I  never  have 

1368  measured  the  width.  Q.  Cei-tainly  your  double 
truck  is  not  as  wide  as  a  single  truck  is  long  ?  A. 
No,  sir  ;  I  think  not.  Q.  And  a  single  trucK  is  10 
feet?  A.  Yes.  Q.  The  double  trucKs  are  about? 
feet  vride,  are  they  not  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  over  7 
feet.  Q.  I  will  compromise  vrith  you  ;  suppose  it  is 
7  feet  6,  you  know?  A.  Yes,  sii\  Q.  And  that, 
I  guess,  will  cover  it?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Then  all 
the  space  which  would  be  requir^  to  load,  provided 
you  have  men  enough,  would  be  7  feet  and  6  inches  I 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Standing  your  truck  parallel  with 
the  curb  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  So  that  you  certainly 
would  be  able  to  get  your  goods  out  in  that  way  if 
vou  only  had  men  enough  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You 
have  stated  in  Church  Street  merchants  cannot  do 
their  business ;  Church  Street  is  a  very  narrow 
street,  is  it  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  It  is  so  narrow 
that  there  is  only  one  railroad  track  in  that  street  t 
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A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  A  single  track  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  1369 
You  were  in  New  York  when  that  railroad  was 
built,  weren't  you?  A.  I  was  in  New  York  before 
the  old  houses  were  pulled  down  in  Church  Street. 
Q.  I  am  coming  to  that ;  I  have  been  here  some 
time  myself,  you  know ;  you  were  in  New  York  and 
knew  Cnurch  Street  before  that  railroad  was  built  1 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  know  that  Church  Street 
at  the  time  when  that  railroad  was  built  was  lined 
with  small,  old,  dilapidated  tenement  houses,  don't 
you  i  A.  I  do,  sir.  Q.  You  know  that,  notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  that  railroad,  those  ele- 
gant stores  that  now  exist  on  Church  Street  have 
been  built,  and  ever  since  have  been  used  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  a 
large  dry -goods  business  is  done  in  that  street  ?  A.  ^370 
I  do,  sir.  Q.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
street  is  so  narrow  that  a  truck  cannot  stand  backed 
up  there  without  blocking  the  progress  of  the  cars  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  are  famuiar  with  West 
Broadway,  are  you  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you 
have  known  that  for  the  last  thirty  years  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  You  knew  it  before  railroad  tracks  were 
laid  on  it?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  knew  it  at 
the  time  when  the  improvements  of  the  street — the 
buildings  were  much  less  than  they  are  now  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Much  less  valuable  (  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  knew  it  at  the  time  when  the  business  on 
the  street  was  much  less  than  it  is  now  i  A.  Well, 
it  was  not  considered  a  business  street  at  all  until 
the  last  years.  Q.  Those  railroad  tracks  were  laid  1371 
in  West  Broadway  about  what  year ;  they  have 
been  there  for  thirty  years,  haven't  they  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  I  don't  think  they  have  been  there  for  thirty 
years. 

Q.  Wasn't  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Avenue  Railroad 
built  in  1852,  1853,  or  1854  ?  A.  1»54  or  1855,  I 
think;  I  really  don't  know.  Q.  I  guess  you  are 
about  right :  well,  it^is  about  thirty  years.  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  about  thirty  vears.  Q.  Now,  in  that  street  the 
cars  of  the  Broadway  line  are  run ;  the  present 
Broadway  line  ?  A.  1  es,  sir,  and  the  Sixth  Avenue 
and  Seventh  Avenue  and  Eighth  Avenue.  Q.  Yes, 
and  there  was  a  time  the  Ninth  Avenue  cars  also 
ran  in  West  Broadway ;  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  It  is  also 
true  that  West  Broadway  is  also  occupied  by  the 
structure  of  the  elevated  road?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  notwithstanding  all  these  structures,  notwith- 
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1373  standing  the  existence  and  operation  of  the  elevated 
railroads  and  the  surface  raiboads,  the  fine  business 
houses  that  now  exist  on  West  Broadway  have  been 
erected  since  the  construction  and  operation  of  these 
railroads  ;  isn't  that  so  in  West  Broadwav  t  A.  1 
don't  know  of  any  fine  buildings  on  it,  witK  the  ex- 
ception of  four  or  five.  Q.  Those  four  or  five.  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Those  four  or  five  buildings  there  now 
are  wholesale  houses,  are  they  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  the  volume  of  the  wholesale  grocery  busi- 
ness of  the  City  of  New  York  is  done  on  West 
Broadway  in  the  presence  of  all  these  cars  and  rail- 
roads ;  is  it  not  ?  A  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  know 
how  many  stages  are  running  on  Broadway  to-day  < 
A.  I  never  knew  anything  about  it ;  I  heard  you 

-™o  saying  210.  Q.  I  will  ask  you  a  (Juestion  or  two ; 
you  don' t  think  that  a  single  street-car  is  any  more 
obstruction  than  a  single  omnibus,  do  you  ?  A.  Not 
where  there  is  room  for  it.  Q.  In  any  street,  I 
mean  i  A.  Not  a  particle  ;  not  where  there  is  room 
for  it.  Q.  Then  you  think  that  210  horse-cars  could 
be  run  on  Broadway  without  blocking  it  any  more 
than  210  stages,  don't  you  i  A.  I  don  t  think  any 
such  thing.  Q.  What  do  vou  think  about  it  i  A. 
I  think  210  horse-cars  would  block  Broadway  more 
than  210  stages  block  it.  Q.  You  just  said  that  a 
single  horse-car  wouldn'  t  block  a  street  more  than  a 
single  stage  J  A.  Neither  it  will  up  town  where 
there  is  room,  but  down  town  it  will.  Q.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  stages  have  poles, 

1374  and  that  horse-cars  are  run  without  poles,  isn't  it 
true  that  a  car  would  be  less  of  an  obstruction  i  A. 
I  don't  see  why.  Q.  As  k  matter  of  fact,  in  getting 
trucks  and  wagons  through  a  street,  you  will  get 
through  much  easier  in  a  crowd  where  the  street- 
cars are  with  horses  that  have  no  poles,  and  that  can 
turn  aside,  than  you  will  in  the  case  of  stages  that 
have  poles,  and  cannot  turn  that  way  i  A.  A  man 
can  drive  a  stage  with  a  pole,  and  there  is  no  more 
difficulty  about  nis  turning  his  horses,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  poles  project  further  out  than  the 
horses.  Q.  You  certainly  can  get  horses  around 
easier  without  a  pole  than  with  a  pole ;  can't  von  t 
A.  I  don't  think  so.  Q.  Then  won't  you  tell  me 
why  street-car  horses  are  driven  without  i)ole8  i  is 
it  not  for  the  express  purpose  of  turning  out  and 
avoiding  vehicles  ?  A.  I  don't  think  so.  Q.  Have 
you  any  practical  experience  in  the  operation  of 
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street-care  at  all  ?  A.  I  never  drove  one.  Q.  You  1376 
have  spoken  about  breaking  the  axles  of  your 
trucks  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Have  you  had  many  an 
axle  broken  on  Broadway  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I 
know  of.  Q.  Have  you  had  some  ?  A.  None,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  break  an  axle  that  you  did  not  lay 
it  to  a  street-car  track  ?  A.  I  have  broken  them 
coming  off  the  ferries.  Q.  You  broke  them  in  ruts 
in  streets?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Bad  pavements?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  break  them  where  there  are 
no  railroad  tracks  as  well  as  where  there  are  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

New  York,  January  27,  1885. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Young,  stenographer,  having  ap- 1376 
peared  for  the  first  time  to  represent  the  official 
stenographer,  was  duly  sworn  to  faithfully  report 
and  accurately  transcribe  whatever  proceedings  he 
might  report  oefore  this  Commission. 

Samuel  McCreary  recalled. 

Redirect  examination  continued  hy  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  You  were,  on  cross-examination,  asked  some- 
thing about  the  object  and  use  of  a  pole  for  omni- 
buses, and  why  they  had  none  on  horse-cars  ;  what 
is  the  object  of  a  pole  on  an  omnibus?  A.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  to  stop  the  vehicle  when  it  is  necessary  to 
stop ;  thev  could  not  run  a  stage  very  well  without  1377 
a  pole.  Q.  It  acts  first  as  a  pull  for  the  pull-back 
to  pull  on  ;  also  what  purpose  does  it  serve  in  turn- 
ing the  stage  around  ;  you  could  not  turn  the  stage 
around  witnout  a  pole,  could  you  ?  A.  No,  sir ; 
not  very  well.  Q.  Why  do  you  understand  there 
are  no  poles  used  on  horse-cars  ?  A.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  necessary  to  have  them  ;  they  have  a  break  on  ; 
that  stops  them  and  the  horses  start  them.  Q.  So 
far  as  turning  around  is  concerned,  is  it  necessary  to 
turn  them  around}  A.  When  they  get  crowded 
once  in  a  while  the  horses  will  have  to  turn  out,  in 
ca*^  of  accident,  to  save  their  horses.  Q.  There  is 
no  object  in  turning  around  to  one  side  or  the  other 
of  the  street  ?  A.  li^o,  sir  ;  no  object  that  I  know 
of,  because  they  go  ahead  all  the  time.  Q.  The  pole 
is  not  used  on  the  car,  because  it  is  not  needful  I 
A.  It  is  not  needful.    Q.  But  it  is  needful  for  a 
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1378  stage  ?  A.  They  cannot  run  a  stage  without  a  nole 
that  I  know  ot  Q.  You  wer«  asked  in  r^ara  to 
Church  Street,  and  whether  it  had  not  been  block- 
aded, and  if  Church  Street  had  not  been  very  much 
built  up  since  horse-cars  were  put  there;  state 
whether  or  not  in  your  opinion  Church  Street  wonld 
have  been  equally  as  much  built  up  if  there  had  been 
no  horse-cars  there  ?  A.  Church  Street  is  a  very  bad 
street  to  have  property  on  ;  it  is  in  the  market  for 

'dry  goods,  and  of  course  men  must  hire  it  to  keep  in 
the  market ;  Church  Street  is  not  desirable  for  any 
kind  of  business,  it  is  so  narrow.  Q.  Do  the  horse- 
car  tracks  there  make  it  any  better  for  the  business 
that  is  carried  on  there  ?  A.I  think  it  is  an  injury 
to  the  business.     Q.  You  think  property  there  would 

1379  ^  worth  more  if  there  were  no  horse-cars  there  i  A. 
I  do.  Q.  And  the  rentals  would  be  higher  ?  A  1 
presume  it  would.  Q.  Why  do  you  think  so  ?  A. 
In  Church  Street  there  would  l>e  no  chance  for  a 
large  merchant  to  do  business  there ;  he  could  not 
do  it,  especially  on  the  east  side,  where  the  track  b : 
there  is  no  chance  to  do  business  there.  Q.  Why 
not  1  A.  In  consequence  of  the  track  and  the  cars 
passing  all  the  time  ;  the  cars  would  be  blocked  all 
the  time  if  there  were  very  many  large  hoases  on  the 
east  side.  Q.  There  is  only  a  siuj^le  track  in  Church 
Street,  is  there  not  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  that  is 
towards  the  east  side'H  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  east  side. 
Q.  Within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  east  side  ?  A 
Two  feet  of  the  curb.    Q.  Do  you  know  how  far 

1380  from  the  west  side  it  is  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  exactly, 
but  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a  large  track  to  pass 
up  and  down.  Q.  Is  there  room  for  one  to  back  up 
without  stopping  the  cars  ?  A.  Yes,  on  the  west 
side.  Q.  But  none  on  the  other  side?  A.  None  on 
the  other  side.  Q.  What  is  the  fact  about  the  travel 
in  Church  Street  and  the  frequency  of  blocks  in 
Church  Street  and  stopping  the  cars  ?  A.  Very  fre- 
quently there  are  blocks  there ;  every  day  there  must 
be  a  block ;  when  a  man  is  putting  on  a  load  or  tak- 
ing off  a  load  the  cars  have  to  stop ;  the  cars  have  to 
wait  when  they  back  up,  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 
Q.  You  were  asked  in  regard  to  West  Broadway 


and  the  travel  there  ?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not,  in  your  opinion,  the 
proi)erty  on  West  Broadway  would  not  be  equally 
valuable  if  there  were  no  horse-car  tracks  tnere' 
A.  I  do  not  think  that  on  West  Broadway  they  in- 
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terf ere  very  much,  because  it  is  a  wide  street  and  1 381 
they  are  in  the  centre  of  the  street ;  when  you  come 
down  to  College  Place  it  does  interfere ;  there  is 
very  often  a  block  at  College  Place  and  Chambers 
Street ;  very  often.    Q.  And  from  that  all  the  way 
down  ?    A.  All  the  way  down  to  Barclay  and  Vesey. 
Q.  You  say  there  are  frequent  blocks  there  ?    A. 
Frequent.    Q.  You  mean  every  day.     A.  Every  day. 
Q.    And  those  blocks  stop  the  cars  and  traffic  ? 
A.  Stop  the  cars  and  trucks  and  traffic  ;  everything 
has  got  to  stop.    Q.  They  stop  the  people  going  to 
and  fro,  east  and  west  ?    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  have  a 
policeman  there  at  the  comer  of  Chambers  and 
fcide  streets,  and  he  makes  arrangements  and  gets 
the  block  away  as  quickly  as  he  can.     Q.  In  spite 
of  that  there  are  blocks  ?    A.  There  has  got  to  be,  1382 
and  on  West  Broadway  up  to  College  Place.     Q. 
West  Broadway,  from  College  Place  to  Chambers 
Street,  is  wide  enough  so  that  two  trucks  can  pass 
abreast  J    A.   From  Chambers  Street  up  to  Canal 
Street  is  wide  enough,  but  when  you  go  into  College 
Place  it  is  a  narrow  street.     Q.    Prom  Chambers 
Street  up  there  are  few  large  houses  ?    A.  Very  few. 
Q.  And  there  is  a  large  space  between  the  tracks 
and  their  curbs  ?    A.  Tneynave  plenty  of  room  to 
back  up  and  swing  their  trucks ;  nothing  to  prevent 
their  doing  business  that  I  see.     Q.  Besides  your 
regular  trucks,  do  you  drive  various  express- wag- 
ons if     A.   Five.      Q.  What  are    you    doing  witn 
those  ?    A.   Delivering  goods  up  town  and  down 
town  and  all  around  the  city.    Q.  A  general  ex- 1383 
press  business?    A.  Yes,  sir.      Q.  Local  express? 
A.   Cteneral  express  business ;   a  licensed  express. 
Q.  Are  those  express- wagons  used  in  Broadway  to 
any  considerable  extent  ?    A.  Of  course  they  have 
to  go  to  Broadway  if  they  are  sent  with  goods  to  de- 
liver in  Park  Pla<5e  and  Keade  Street,  or  in  that  sec- 
tion.   Q.  Is  your  business  the  delivering  of  pack- 
ages and  receiving  them  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  receive 
and  deliver  all  over  the  city,  with  the  exception  of 
Harlem.    Q.  Where  is  your  office  ?    A.  In  the  rear 
of  Mr.  Jaffrey's  store,  360  Broadway.    Q.  Is  your  ex- 
press business  mostly  in  connection  with  dry  goods 
houses.    A.  Pretty  much.     Q.    How  does  the  ex- 
press business  differ  from  the  trucking  business  ;  in 
any  way  except  in  the  general  size  of  the  packages  ?    • 
A.  Light  packages ;  of  course  all  those  go  by  ex- 
press.   Q,  That  IS  all?    A.  That  is  all. 
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1384  Mecross-examination  by  Mr,  Scribner : 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  width  of  the  carriage- 
way in  Chnrch  Street  is  ?    A.  I  really  don't  know ; 
I  never  measured.    Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is 
about  one-quarter  the  width  of  the  carriageway  on 
Broadway  i     A.    I  do  not  know ;    I  don't  tkink 
Church  Street  is  near  as  wide  as  Broadway.    Q,  Do 
vou  mean  to  be  understood  that  there  is  no  chance 
for  merchants  to  do  business  in  Church  Street  i    A. 
There  is  no  chance  on  the  east  side  of  the  street ;  not 
the  same  as  on  the  west  side,  of  course.     Q.  There 
are  large  mercantile  houses  on  both  sides  of  the 
street,  are  there  not  ?    A.  There  are  ;  but  there  are 
larger  houses.     Q,  How  do  you  class  Mr.  Claflin's 
business ;  is  that  a  laige  business  that  he  does,  or  a 
-  «^j.  small  business  i    A.  The  largest  dry  goods  house  in 
1.50J  ^Q^y  York.     Q.  And  that  house  is  located  and  ex- 
tends from  Church  Street  to  West  Broad w^ay.    A. 
From  Church  Street  to  West  Broadway.     Q.  It  has 
a  railroad  on  both  sides  of  it  t    A.  Yes,  sir.     A.  Do 
you  happen  to  remember  whether  Claflin's  store  was 
built  before  or  after  the  construction  of  the  railroads 
which  surround  it  ?    A.  It  was  after,  I  think.    Q. 
You  have  been  giving  your  opinion  in  respect  to  the 
rental  value  and  the  value  in  fee  of  real  estate  on 
Church  Street  and  West  Broadway;  do  you  know 
anything  about,  or  have  you  had  any  experience  in 
buying  or  selling  real  estate,  either  on  West  Broad- 
way or  Church  Street  t     A.    No,   sir.     Q.  Or  of 
Broadway  proi)ertyf    A.   No,   sir.     Q.    Have  yon 
any  experience  in  the  renting  of  stores  either  on 
1383  Church  Street  or  West  Broadway?     A.  No,  sir; 
never  rented  any.     Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
what  the  rents  are  in  Church  Street  of  the  large 
mercantile  houses  on  that  street,  which  is  a  narrow 
street  and  has  a  railroad  in  it,  as  compared  with  the 
rental  value  of  stores  in  the  same  location  on  Broad- 
way were  there  is  no  railroad  ?    A.  I  have  no  idea  at 
all  about  it. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  this  single 
railroad  track  in  Church  Street,  which  vou  re^ii 
as  an  inconvenience,  you  have  no  knowledge  of  your 
own  as  to  whether  stores  on  Church  Street  do'  not 
in  fact  rent  for  a  higher  price  than  similar  stores  do 
on  Broadway  ?  A.  I  am  positive  they  do  not  rent 
higher.  Q.  How  do  you  know  it  i  You  say  yon  do 
not  know  anything  about  it  ?    A.  I  don' t  know  ex- 
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actly  what  the  rents  of  stores  are  in  Church  Street,  j  337 
but  I  am  very  sure  that  the  rents  on  Broadway  are 
higher  than  on  Church  Street.  Q.  You  only  guess 
at  that )  A.  I  guess  at  that.  Q.  Ton  have  no  prac- 
tical experience  about  it?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  In  re- 
spect to  this  little  express  wagon  that  you  run ; 
when  you  deliver  the  packages  from  those  wagons, 
you  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  back  across  the 
street,  or  back  at  right  angles  to  the  curb,  do  you  i 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Those  wagons  are  loaded  and  un- 
loaded standing  parallel  to  the  curb,  are  they  not  1 
A.  Yes,  sir,  except  when  there  is  a  case.  Q.  There- 
fore a  railroad  in  Broadway,  with  double  car  tracks 
in  the  centre  of  the  street,  would  not  interfere  with 
the  express  wagon  business  ?  A.  Not  that  I  know , 
of,  with  the  exception  of  having  a  case  in;  they 
would  have  to  back  up  and  take  it  out.  Q.  Unless  1 388 
they  had  men  enough  to  take  it  out  otherwise,  as 
you  described  on  Saturday.  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  men  and  strength  ?  A.  Men  and 
strength. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Where  does  Mr.  Claflin  receive  and  deliver  his 
goods  1  A.  The  railroads  don't  interfere  with  Mr. 
Claflin  at  all.  He  delivers  his  goods  on  Worth 
Street,  and  ships  them  from  West  Broadway ;  the 
cars  don' t  interfere  with  his  business.  Q.  And  on 
West  Broadway  there  is  abundant  room  I  A.  Abun- 
dant room  ;  he  has  plenty  of  room. 

Mr.  Scribner :  I  object  to  your  examining  unless 
you  give  me  an  opportunity  to  cross  examine.     Q.  \  339 
Is  there  any  horse  railroad  on  Worth  Street?    A. 
No,  sir ;  Worth  Street  is  a  wide  street. 

By  Mr  Scribner : 

Q.  Mr.  Claflin  has  a  run-way  or  drive-way  under- 
neath his  store,  where  he  backs  his  wagons  in,  and 
loads,  instead  of  occupying  the  sidewalk  for  a  pack- 
ing-house, does  he  not  ?  A.  No,  sir,  he  loads  on 
the  street.  Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
positive ;  I  see  him.  Q.  Is  there  not  a  place  under- 
neath Claflin' s  store  where  wagons  are  backed  in 
and  unloaded  and  loaded  \  A.  rJot  underneath  it ; 
there  is  a  large  hallway  where  they  used  to  back  up, 
which  they  rented  to  a  large  clothing  store  some 
years  ago ;  they  use  it  for  storing  goods  there ;  I 


1390  i^oii't  know  whether  he  can  load  any  goods  there; 
not  to  my  knowledge  they  do  not. 

By  Mr.  F^Uer: 

Q.  You  Bay  that  Church  Street  is  crowded !  A, 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  blocked  i  A.  Yes,  air.  Q.  What 
blocks  it?  A.  The  amonnt  of  bosineesthat  is  done 
there.  Q.  Thea  there  is  a  lai^ge  business  done  on 
Church  Street  ?  A.  Certainly  ;  there  is  a  nice  bua- 
ness  done  on  Church  Street.  Q.  On  the  east  side  of 
Church  Street  %  A.  On  the  east  and  west  side  both. 
Q.  Then  the  ears  do  pass  up  and  down  on  the  east 
side  of  Church  Street)  A.  No,  they  don't  pass 
np  and  down.  Q.  They  pass  up !  A.  They  pasa  op 
town  on  the  east  side.     Q.  Notwithstandii^  that. 

1391 1^^^^  '^  ^  large  business  done  there )  A.  The  cars. 
of  course,  have  to  take  their  turn ;  they  have  to 
stop  when  a  truck  loads  and  unloads.  Q.  That  is 
accomplished  without  much  difficulty,  is  it  not  (  A. 
It  is  difficult  all  the  time  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty,  y.  What  makes  the  difficulty  i  A.  The 
cars  make  it,  of  course.  Q.  The  trucks  do  not '!  A. 
How  could  the  trucks  do  it?  The  cars  can't  go 
around  a  truck  when  it  is  unloading.  Q.  Do  tbo 
trucks  ever  block  the  street  ^  A.  Certainly  they  do, 
Q,  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  object  to  the  City 
of  New  York  if  all  the  railroads  were  taken  out  of 
the  city  ?  A  I  think  if  they  were  kept  u^  above 
Canal  Street,  it  might  be  an  object  to  merchants 
down  town  ;  that  is  my  opinion.  Q.  How  would 
you  have  peyple  get  down  from  Canal  Street  (   A, 

1392  Walk  down.  Q.  Then  you  think  below  Canal  Streel 
should  be  reserved  entirely  for  trucks  ?  A.  I  have 
no  objection,  I  can  get  along. 

Q.   And  pedestnans?    A.  I  have  no  objectioo; 
tbey  can  put  as  many  cars  as  they  please  on  them. 
Q.  How  Wide  is  Ann  Street?    A.  I  can't  tell  you;  1 
never  measured  it.     Q.  I  think  it  is  20  feet  wide; 
there  ia  a  railroad  track  on  Ann  Street  from  William 
up  to  Broadway  i    A.  I  believe  there  is ;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  On  the  soutn  side  of  Ann  Street  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  still  they  do  business  in  that  street !   A. 
They  have  got  to  do  it ;  what  can  they  do ;  they  put     i 
a  railroad  through  the  street  and  then  it  is  done.     I 
Q.  Below  Canal  Street,  which  do  you  thiak  does 
the  most  blocking,  trucks  or  cars*    A.  Ican'tsaj 
which  does  the  moat  blocl^ing ;  of  course,  where  the     i 
cars  go  they  can't  turn  out  the  same  aa  a  truck  can;    I 
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When  a  man  backs  up  ahead  of  them  they  have  got  i^q^ 
to  wait;  then  the  other  cars  behind  are  blocked, 
and  then  the  tracks  are  blocked.  Q.  How  lon^  an 
experience  have  you  had  as  a  trackman  ?  A.  Thirty 
years.  Q.  Do  yoa  generally  find  truckmen  very 
accommodating  to  cars  and  carriages  ?  A.  I  gener- 
ally find  them  both  a  tou^h  crowd ;  they  swear  at 
each  other.  Q.  Unnecessarily  ?  A.  I  can't  tell  you 
about  that ;  1  have  not  driven  any  for  a  few  years. 
Q.  Have  you  not  seen  trucks  head  oflf  cars  ?  A.  I 
have  seen  both  head  off  each  other.  Q.  Please  an- 
swer my  question  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  have  seen  trucks 
head  off  cars,  and  I  have  seen  cars  head  off  trucks, 
Q,  So  that  there  has  been  unnecessarily  a  great  deal 
of  blocking  below  Canal  Street  i  A.  Not  unneces- 
sarily that  I  saw.  Q.  Both  blocked  each  other  ?  A. 
They  blocked  each  other,  certainly  ;  they  can't  get  1394 
along  without  it.  Q.  What  has  been  your  expe- 
rience of  Broadway ;  do  vou  find  Broadway  preier- 
able  for  carting  to  South  Fifth  Avenue  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  For  what  reason  i  A.  We  have  no  trouble 
in  Broadway.  Q.  You  have  plenty  of  room  ?  A. 
Plenty  of  room.  Q.  And  no  blocking?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Which  is  the  worst  blocked  street  on  Manhattan 
Island  I  A.  The  lower  part  of  Broadway.  Q. 
Broadway  is  ?  A.  Yes  ;  the  lower  part ;  from 
Vesey  Street  down  is  blocked  in  the  afternoon, 
especiallv  when  business  is  going  on.  Q.  How 
much  of  a  load  do  you  sometimes  take  on  your 
trucks— the  heaviest  loads  ?  A.  I  can' t  tell  you  ;  I 
take  them  as  they  come  along,  light  and  heavy.  Q. 
Give  me  the  heaviest  load  ?  A.  I  have  often  put  on 
six  tons,  with  four  horses.  Q.  Do  you  consider  a  1395 
street  that  is  blocked  a  convenient  place  to  drive 
such  a  load  as  that  ?  A.  I  consider  Broadway  the 
best  street  we  can  get  along  on.  Q.  Do  you  consider 
Broadway  the  best  place  to  drive  a  truck  with  six 
tons  {  A.  If  you  go  to  Pier  1  with  six  tons,  you 
have  got  to  go  down  Broadway  with  it,  have  you 
not  i  Q.  Do  you  consider  the  worst  blocked  street 
the  best  place  to  drive  in  with  a  load  of  six  tons  J 
A.  I  don^t  consider  it ;  no,  sir ;  why  should  1  take 
—if  you  are  sent  with  a  load  of  goods  to  Pier  1, 
you  have  got  to  go  down  Broadway.  Q.  Can  you 
not  j{o  down  Church  Street  ?  A.  How  would  you 
go  down  Church  Street  ?  you  would  be  blockaded 
for  a  week  in  Church  Street. 


1396  J'^B^  Campbell,  beioK  duly  aworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

By  Mt  Beaman: 

Q.  Where  do  yon  reside  %  A.  162  West  Twenty- 
first  Street,  New  York  City.  Q.  Wliat  is  your 
basiness  J  A.  Carman.  Q.  How  long  have  yon 
been  in  this  business  !  A.  At  least  thirty  yeara  or 
over.  Q.  All  the  time  in  the  City  of  New  York  t 
A.  All  the  time ;  yea,  sir. 

By  Mr  Seribner  : 
Q.  Since  when  J    A.  At  least  thirty  years  or  orer. 

By  Mr.  BeaToan-- 

1397  Q.  'WTierp  is  your  present  place  of  business  (  A 
One  of  the  houses  I  work  for  is  located  comer  of 
Church  and  Leonard  Streets — Faulkner,  Page  &  Co. 
Q.  Do  you  have  any  place  like  an  office  anywhere  I 
A.  Yea*  sir;  in  this  firm's  storehouse;  they  hare 
their  storehouse  in  Leonard  Street.  Q.  What  is  the 
business  of  this  firm  "i    A.  Bry  goods. 

By  Mr.  Scribner  : 

Q.  Comer  of  Leonard  and  what  streets  i  A. 
Church;  right  on  the  comer. 

By  Mt.  Beaman  : 

Q.  Is  your  business  principally  trucking  for  diy- 
goods  houses  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

1398  Q.  What  kind  of  houses  are  they,  commission  or 
jobbing  houses  i  A.  Commission  houses.  Q.  Their 
business  is  selling  goods  to  whom  on  commission '. 
A.  Dry -goods  people,  all  through  the  United  States 
— New  York  City  and  elsewhere.  Q.  Is  a  KO«jd  deal 
of  their  business  selling  to  jobbers !  A.  It  is.  Q. 
In  the  rotipjf  nf  your  business,  what  if  any  use  do  you 
liavf  t(i  iij^iki  if  liroadwayas  a  thoroughfaref  A.  Mr 
t^iains  uiiikc  d;iil y  ise  of  Broadway  in deliveringgi)od« 
to  different  jobbing  houses  that  are  located  on  Broad- 
way, and  in  tluit  case  there  is  a  great  deal  of  delays 
and  stuppa^'i's.  Q.  How  about  delivering  goods  to 
the  shipping  (tuints  I  A.  That  is  also  another  block- 
ade at  diffiMviit  times  ;  it  is  hard  to  locate  them.  Q. 
Po  you  use  Biuadway  much  for  that  purpose  f  A. 
Not  for  shipping  I  don't  use  it  so  much  ;  occaaon- 
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ally,  but  not  so  much  ;  I  avoid  it  all  I  can  because  ]  399 
it  is  most  all  on  the  west  side  of  the  city.  Q.  How 
about  receiving  goods  ;  do  you  receive  manv  goods 
from  bonded  warehouses  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  we  have  no 
foreign  goods  at  all ;  they  are  all  domestic  goods. 
Q,  l6)w  many  trucks  do  you  own  or  drive  ?  A. 
Ten  trucks.  Q.  Have  you  been  a  practical  driver 
yourself  in  the  city  ?  A.  I  have,  some  years  ago  ;  I 
drove  for  many  years ;  but  not  for  some  time.  Q. 
What  is  your  general  experience  as  a  carman  as  to 
the  crowds  that  are  found  in  the  various  streets  of 
New  York  ninning  north  and  south,  and  south  of 
Canal  Street  i  A.  They  vary  at  the  different  periods 
of  the  day  and  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  ;  the 
crowd  varies  very  much  in  that  way  ;  Broadway,  as 
I  testified  before,  is  alwavs  very  crowded  in  the  low- 
er end  of  Broadway  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  Spring  1400 
and  Fall ;  but  still  a  man  can  make  better  time  in 
the  Winter  season  in  bad  weather  in  Broadway  than 
anywhere  else ;  that  is,  in  any  of  the  side  streets. 
Q.*How  about  Church  Street  (  A.  Church  Street  is 
a  very  crowded  street ;  a  very  hard  street  to  truck 
in  ;  a  very  hard  street  for  men  like  mine  to  truck  in 
at  all.  Q.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  trucking  in  Church 
Street?  A.  A  good  deal.  Q.  How  about  West 
Broadway  i  A.  W  est  Broadway,  I  see,  gets  crowd- 
ed up  considerably  too,  although  it  is  supposed  to 
be  a  wide  street,  very  ;  now  and  then  there  will  be  a 
block  of  cars  extending — I  can  see  them  from  the 
storehouse  door  as  far  as  I  can  see  ;  I  don't  know 
where  the  block  may  be.  Q.  Is  that  a  common  sight 
in  West  Broadway,  to  see  the  cars  blocked  ?  A. 
In  the  Spring  of  the  year  it  is  ;  when  it  is  bad  going  ^^"^ 
and  bad  weather.  Q.  Whereabouts  on  West  Broad- 
way do  these  blocks  occur  i  A.  1  have  seen  the  cars 
the  whole  length  of  the  street  in  West  Broadway  ; 
from  the  comer  of  Leonard  Street  and  West  Broad- 
way I  could  see  up  and  down ;  I  don't  know  where 
the  blocks  occur ;  down  town.  Q.  West  Broadway 
narrows  into  College  Place,  does  it  not  ?  A.  Yes,  it 
narrows  there  and  at  Chambers  Street.  Q.  In  re- 
gard to  Broadway,  state  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
street  that  is  so  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
trucking  merchandise  in  the  City  of  New  York  south 
of  Fourteenth  Street,  and  lainning  north  and  south, 
as  Broadway  ?  A.  That  is  owing  to  how  we  were 
headed  at  that  time ;  we  have  got  to  go  different 
ways ;  we  cannot  tell  an  hour  a  day  what  a  man  has 
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1402  to  do  ;  it  is  according  to  how  I  am  located  just  at 
that  time;  I  may  hnd  Broadway  much  the  best 
street,  or  I  might  find  some  other  street  best,  but  I 
will  take  Broaaway  as  a  preference,  unless  it  is  when 
it  is  very  much  crowded ;  we  know  in  certain  sea- 
sons it  is  very  much  blockaded ;  that  is,  the  lower 
end  of  Broadway  ;  then  we  avoid  it.  Q.  You  mean 
below  where  in  the  lower  end  of  Broadway  ?  A. 
Anywhere  from  the  Herald  Oflice  down ;  from 
around  there ;  Vesey  Street.     Q.  You  consider  in 

Jrour  experience  that  Broadway  is  more  crowded  be- 
ow  Fulton  Street  than  above  ?  A.  Yes ;  Fulton 
Street  is  always  crowded ;  all  day  long,  in  fact.  Q, 
At  Knox's  corner,  do  you  mean  ?  A.  About  Knox's 
corner,  yes ;  it  is  always  crowded.  Q.  State  whether 
you  know  any  object  that  carmen  have  in  directii^ 

1403  the  horses  of  "their  trucks  except  to  perform  their 
.  business  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  most  ease ; 

is  there  any  other  object  than  to  deliver  their  loads 
in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  most  ease  to  their 
horses  ?  A.  There  is  no  other  object  but  that ;  they 
want  the  most  easy  that  it  is  possible  to  find  at  all 
times  for  their  horses,  and  of  course  the  business  is 
done  quicker. 

Q.  Is  their  business  carried  on  at  so  much  a  load  i 
A.  So  much  a  load  or  package ;  and  you  want  to 
make  all  the  time  you  can.  Q.  What  m  your  opin- 
ion would  be  the  effect  of  placing  on  Broadway,  be- 
tween Fourteenth  Street  and  the  Battery,  a  double 
track  for  horse-car  purposes  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
of  which  the  outer  rails  would  be  fifteen  feet  apart, 
which  tracks  should  be  used  by  horse-cars  in  the 

1404  ordinary  way?  A.  I  don't  know  how  to  answer 
that  question  any  other  way  than  from  the  exper- 
ience we  have  already  had ;  take  West  Broadwav 
for  instance,  or  take  West  Street  for  instance,  ani 
we  have  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  even  on  those  two 
streets  where  there  are  double  tracks  ;  and  the  only 
way  I  can  answer  is  the  difficulty  we  have  there ; 
we  must  exi)ect  the  same  difficirity  on  Broadwav. 
Q.  What  is  that  difficulty  i  A.  West  Street  is  a  con- 
tinual block ;  so  that  the  cars  sometimes  jam  the 
trucks ;  they  pull  them  oflf  the  track  so  as  to  get 
along  ;  they  can' t  move  either  backward  or  f onmd 
— either  the  truckmen  or  the  cars  ;  it  is  a  regular 
thing  to  get  oflf  the  track  somewhere  down  on  Mur- 
ray Street ;  they  can't  move  one  way  of  the  other; 
teams  stay  there  half  a  day,  and  can' t  get  any  fur- 
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ther ;  can't  get  backward  or  forward  ;  it  is  the  same  1405 
way  in  West  Broadway  occasionally  in  Winter; 
not  quite  so  bad  perhaps  as  West  Street ;  but  you 
take  it  around  the  holidays,  and  it  is  just  as  bad 
around  West  Broadway ;  the  market  mon  and  all 
these  people  come  down  town  for  their  goods.  Q. 
Then  does  the  running  of  the  horse-cars  and  horge- 
car  tracks  in  a  street  m  your  judgment,  aflfect  the 
travel  and  cause  more  blocks  than  would  the  same 
number  of  trucks  or  other  vehicles  ?  A.  I  think  so, 
I  do  think  so.  Q.  State  which  in  your  opinion 
would  most  blockade  Broadway,  and  interfere  with 
the  other  travel  of  the  street — the  same  number  of 
cars,  or  the  same  number  of  omnibuses?  A.  That 
is  something  I  really  would  not  want  to  say,  be- 
cause I  am  not  a  very  good  judge  of  that ;  I  could 
not  tell  without  seeing  the  cars  running  there ;  it  is  1 406 
a  question  how  that  might  turn  out ;  there  might 
be  policemen  there  to  keep  the  street  clear  for  the 
cars,  where  the  stages  would  not ;  I  think  the  city 
and  taxpayers  both  have  got  to  supply  the  police- 
men to  keep  the  tracks  clear.  A.  Do  the  same  num- 
ber of  ommbuses  cause  any  more  obstruction  in  the 
street  in  your  opinion  then  the  same  number  of 
trucks  ?  A.  O,  not  these  days  ;  they  used  to,  some 
years  ago.  Q.  What  has  happened  to  them  to  cause 
the  change?  A.  There  ain't  as  many  stages  run- 
ning now.  Q.  You  misunderstood  me  ;  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  100  or  200  omnibuses  or  stages 
would  cause  any  more  blocks  than  the  same  num- 
ber of  trucks.  A.  No,  sir,  I  think  not ;  trucks  and 
stages  both  get  out  of  the  way  the  best  they  can. 
Q.  Is  Broadway  more  frequented  in  Winter  or  Sum-  ^^^' 
mer  i  A.  About  the  same.  Q.  How  about  Church 
Street ;  is  that  more  blockaded  in  Winner  or  Sum- 
mer i  A.  It  looks  to  be  more ;  there  is  no  more 
traffic  on  it,  but  it  looks  to  be  more  because  the 
railroad  sweeps  the  snow  off  the  track  with  a  plow, 
and  covers  up  the  west  side  of  the  street,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  travel  on  it ;  so  that  it  makes  it 
hard  to  get  along ;  and  if  they  get  on  the  railroad 
track,  there  is  an  officer  or  two  officers  on  every  one 
or  two  blocks  to  take  care  of  the  cars  ;  they  care 
nothing  for  our  interests  or  anybody  else.  Q.  They 
look  out  for  the  cars  and  interfere  with  all  the  mer- 
chandise going  up  and  down  the  street,  do  they  ? 
A.  They  take  care  of  the  cars ;  they  don' t  care  a 
snap  of  their  finger  for  the  merchants  or  the  mer- 
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140S  <^tants'  business,  no  matter  whether  it  is  delayed  or 
not ;  the  car  must  have  the  right  of  way,  and  let 
thebusiness  get  done  when  it  can  and  how  it  can; 
that  is  the  way  I  find  it  since  the  cars  came  there. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Scribner: 

Q.  I  think  I  understood  you  that  Broadway  was 
not  so  much  obstructed  now  as  it  used  to  be,  because 
there  are  not  so  many  stages  as  there  used  to  be ;  is 
that  so  ?  A.  I  say  there  is  not  so  many  as  there  used 
to  be ;  I  think  not  so  many.  Q.  Do  you  remember 
the  days  of  the  old  Consolidated  Stage  Company?  A. 
Something  of  it,  not  a  great  deal.  Q.  Do  you  not 
remember  when  the  Knickerbocker  line  oi  stages 
was  running  ?    A.I  remember  them ;  I  don't  know 

140*)  ^^^^h^^  ^*  ^^  ^^^  same  that  you  mean.  Q.  I  mean 
the  Knickerbocker  line  that  ran  through  Bleecker 
Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  gone  ;  they  do  not  obstruct  the  street 
any  more*;  do  you  remember  the  Amity  Street  line  i 
A.  Perhajw  so.  Q.  A  line  of  white  stages  which 
ran  about  twenty  years  ago?  A.  Very  likely  I 
have ;  I  can't  remember  that.  Q.  All  the  stages 
that  then  formed  the  company  that  was  known  as 
the  Consolidated  Stage  Co.  were  withdrawn  from 
Broadway  about  the  time  the  Seventh  Avenue  Kail- 
road  was  constructed  ;  do  you  remember  that !  A. 
That  may  be  ;  I  don' t  keep  any  memorandum.  Q. 
Since  those  stages  have  been  dispensed  with  in  the 
street  the  blockades  have  been  less  than  they  used 
to  be,  have  they  not  ?    A.  That  is  so.    Q.  You  and 

1410  I  remember  that  some  twenty  years  ago  blockades 
on  Broadway  were  very  much  more  frequent  than 
.  they  are  now  i  A .  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  lower  end  of 
Broadway  it  is  still  so  ;  I  don't  say  the  upper  end 
of  Broadway.  Q.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  in 
the  commercial  business  of  the  city,  and  the  increase 
of  trucks  and  other  vehicles,  it  is  your  opinion  that 
Broadway  is  now  less  subject  to  blockades  and  ob- 
structions than  it  was  twenty  years  ago  ?  A.  In  the 
upper  part  of  Broadway  ;  I  don' t  say  down  town ; 
that  is  just  as  bad.  Q.  Down  town  also,  do  you 
not  remember  when  it  was  quite  common  every  day 
in  the  Winter  season  to  see  blockades  in  Broadway 
where  the  vehicles  were  wedged  in  for  hours,  so  as 
to  be  unable  to  pass.  A.  And  it  is  so  still  from 
Fulton  Street  down.  Q.  When  have  you  ever  seen 
such  a  blockade  as  that  within  the  last  ten  years ! 
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A.  Oh,  yes ;  in  the  Winter  you  can  see  it.  Q.  1411 
When  the  street  is  clear  ?  A.  When  the  snow  is 
on  the  street.  Q.  Do  you  call  to  mind  a  solitary 
blockade  of  that  kind  that  you  witnessed  within 
the  last  ten  years  ?  A.  I  have  not  witnessed  it  per- 
sonally, but  I  know  it  from  my  men.  Q.  I  want 
you  to  call  to  mind  and  tell  the  Commissioners  a 
solitary  blockade  of  that  kind  that  you  have  wit- 
nessed within  the  last  ten  years.  A.  I  cannot  say 
because  I  have  not  left  my  office  for  ten  vears  ;  my 
men  tell  me  of  them.  Q.  You  personally  have  no 
knowledge  'i  A.  I  have  passed  up  and  down  ;  but 
they  tell  me.  Q.  I  am  only  speaking  about  the  last 
ten  years,  now.  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  have  stated 
in  your  opinion  a  truck  forms  no  ^ater  obstruc- 
tion in  a  street  than  an  omnibus  ;  is  that  sol  A. 
They  do  not  block  the  street  any  more,  I  don't  1412 
think.  Q,  What  is  the  length  of  the  truck  and  the 
horses  attached  to  it  and  the  pole,  measuring  from 
the  end  of  the  pole  to  the  end  of  the  truck  ;  what 
is  the  length  of  the  lareest  truck  you  use  ?  A.  I 
could  not  really  say ;  I  suppose  25  feet  perhaps  ; 
that  is,  the  pole  and  truck.  Q,  A  loaded  truck  of 
that  kind  is  bigger  and  longer  than  an  omnibus,  is 
it  not  i  A.  Yes  sir.  Q.  In  your  opinion  a  street- 
car in  Broadway,  as  I  understand  you,  would  not 
make  any  more  obstruction  to  the  street  than  an 
omnibus  or  a  truck  ;  I  speak  of  the  car  itself  ?  A. 
You  mean  the  length  of  the  car  ?  Q.  I  think  you 
said  to  ^fr.  Beaman  that  in  your  opinion  it  would 
be  about  the  same  ;  that  a  street-car  itself  would 
not  afford  any  more  obstruction  to  Broadway  than  ^  ^ 
would  a  truck  or  omnibus ;  is  not  that  so  ?  A.  If  ^^^^ 
the  street-car  keeps  moving  and  there  is  nothing  in 
its  way,  of  course  it  gets  out  of  the  way,  but  if  I  am 
on  that  street,  and  there  is  a  car  coming  up,  and  I 
am  shoved  out  in  the  street  by  a  police  officer,  I 
have  got  to  cross  my  team  of  horses  on  two  tracks, 
which  will  make  more  or  less  wear  on  my  trucks. 
Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  trucks ;  the  car  itself 
does  not  afford  any  more  obstruction  to  a  street 
than  a  truck  or  omnibus  i  A.  I  should  think  not ; 
but  suppose  it  was  stationary.  Q.  Wait  a  moment 
and  see  what  I  am  getting  at ;  suppose  you  were 
told  that  there  were  210  stages  runnmg  on  Broad- 
way at  the  present  time  south  of  Fourteenth  Street, 
and  suppose  you  were  told  that  the  inauguration  oi 
a  railroad  would  withdraw  all  those  stages  from  the 
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1414  street,  and  in  their  place,  instead  of  210  stages, 
there  would  be  lees  than  100  cars ;  then  would  yon 
say  that  Broadway  was  likely  to  be  encumbered 
more  or  less  by  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  street-cars '.  Consider  that  whole  question.  A. 
That  is  another  question  ;  that  deserves  a  good  deal 
of  consideration,  more  perhaps  than  I  will  be  able 
to  say ;  but  I  do  think  the  stages  would  be  more 
accommodation  to  more  people  than  the  cars  on 
Broadway  in  that  case. 

Q.  A  car  carries  very  many  more  people  than  a 
stage,  does  it  notl  A.  That  may  be,  too.  Q.  Just 
listen  to  my  question;  assume  now  that  one  hun- 
dred cars  or  less  would  cany  all  the  passengers  that 
are  now  cai-ried  by  the  two  hundred  and  ten  stages; 
would  the  substitution  of  one  hundred  cars  in  lieu  of 

1415  the  two  hundred  and  ten  stages  tend  to  allevate  the 
obstruction  of  Broadway  rather  than  to  increase  it  ( 
A.  I  think  the  two  hundred  and  ten  stages  is  more 
accommodating  to  more  people  than  the  cars.  Q. 
But  you  do  not  pay  attention  to  my  question  now; 
you  say  that  the  car  does  accommodate  more  people 
than  the  stage,  do  you  )  A.  Certainly  it  does  ;  it  can 
carry  more  fecause  they  stand  up.  Q.  Assume  that 
we  are  able  to  prove  now  that  one  hundred  cars  or 
less  would  carry  all  the  people  and  more  than  are 
now  carried  in  two  hundred  and  ten  stages  ;  would 
not  then  the  substitution  of  the  one  hundred  cars 
for  the  two  hundred  and  ten  stages  on  Broadwar 
tend  to  alleviate  and  promote  the  travel  on  Broad- 
way rather  than  to  increase  the  obstruction  i  A.  To 
rive  my  opinion  about  it,   I  would  rather    have 

1416  ^le  stages  than  the  cars ;  I  would  have  more 
room  and  liberty.  Q.  Notwithstanding  that  you 
have  already  testified  that  a  car  would  take  up  no 
more  room  than  an  omnibus.  A.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  length ;  but  the  car  would  make  more 
blockades.  Q.  Do  yon  withdraw  what  you  have 
stated,  as  I  understand  it,  that  a  car  would  take  ap 
no  more  room  of  itself  in  Broadway  than  an  omni- 
bus {  A.  Do  you  meiin  to  say  the  car  takes  up  the  ■ 
length  of  room  ;   Q.  If  I  understand  your  testimony, 

I  think  yon  have  already  stated—  A.  (Interrupt- 
ing) If  I  remember  the  testimony  I  gave,  that  the 
stage  from  the  point  of  the  pole  to  the  end  of  the 
stage  waa  only  about  the  length  of  the  car  ;  there  is 
not  much  dlQference;  it  might  be  a  little.  Q.  Then 
a  car  would  not  take  up  any  more  room  in  a  street 
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than  a  stage  does  1    A.  In  that  case  about  the  same;  1417 
1  think  I  said  so.    Q.  Then  if  you  remove  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  of  those  stages,  and  leave  one  hundred 
there,  would  that  tend  to  alleviate  or  tend  to  in- 
crease the  obstruction  in  Broadway  ?    A.  I  think 
the  stage  is  less  encumbrance  to  men  like  me.     Q. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  two  hundred  and  ten  stages 
are  more  or  less  of  an  encumbrance  than  one  hun- 
dred stages  ?    A.  That,  of  course,  is  another  thing  ; 
that  is  not  a  horse-car  ;  one  stage  in  place  of  two 
will  take  up  less  room  than  two.     Q.  I  only  want  to 
get  your  opinion  about  it;  is  it  your  opinion  that 
two  hundred  and  ten  stages  are  of  less  obstruction 
to  Broadway  than  one  hundred  would  be  'i    A.  I 
should  say  one  hundred  stages  would  make  less  ob- 
struction.   Q.  Suppose  you  were  told,  and  supi)Ose 
it  was  proved  to  your  satisfaction  by  experience,  1418 
that  fifty  cars  running  between  the  Battery  and 
Union  Square  would  do  all  the  work  and  more  than 
is  now  done  by  the  two  hundred  and  ten  stages, 
would  you  say  that  the  substitution  of  fifty  cars 
for  the  two  hundred  and  ten  stages  now  running 
would  improve  or  tend  to  obstruct  the  trafiic  in 
Broadway!    A.  If  it  was  proved  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion I  suppose  I  would  have  to  accept  it.    Q.  How 
many  blocks  are  there  from  the  Battery  to  Union 
Square,  or  what  is  the  distance  ?    A.  I  really  could 
not  say,  although  I  have  traveled  it  often  ;  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of   times ;    a  mile  or  two,   I    sup- 
pose.   Q.  You  cannot  tell  how  many  blocks  there 
are  i    A.  I  could  count  them,  perhaps,   by  going 
block  to  block.    Q.  I  do  not  want  to  waste  time  by    .  -  ^ 
counting?  A.  I  could  count  every  block  from  the  Bat-  ^^^^ 
tery  up.  Q.  In  the  ordinary  operation  of  street-cars  in 
the  most  frequented  streets  of  the  city,  a  car  on  a 
block  is  about  as  near  as  cars  run  together,  is  it  not  ? 
A.  Sometimes,  and  sometimes  there  will  be  a  block 
Q.  But  that  is  as  near  as  they  average — a  car  on  a 
block  OD  either  side ;  one  on  the  up  track  and  one 
on  the  down  track  on  a  block  is  about  as  near  as  they 
run  regularly  i    A.  Just  about  as  near.     Q.  Then  if 
there  are  only  twenty-five  blocks  between  the  Bat- 
tery and  Union  Square,  fifty  cars  would  furnish  a 
car  on  a  block  on  each  track,  would  they  not  ?    A. 
Yes,  sir.    Q.  You  say  that  you  do  business  in  West 
Broadway  comer  of  Leonard  Street  ?    A.  In  Church 
Street,  comer  of  Leonard.    Q.  How  long  have  you 
done  your  business  there?    A.  I  have  been  in  that 
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1420 house  tea  or  twelve  years  ;  I  don't  know  exactly, 
but  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood.  Q.  What  is 
the  name  of  the  firm  for  which  yon  work  i  A. 
Falkner,  Page  &  Co.  Q.  Is  that  a  dry  goods  firm  i 
A.  Yea,  sir.  Q.  If  they  have  only  been  there  eight 
or  ten  years,  they  went  there  after  the  railroad  com- 
pany's tracks  were  laid  in  Church  Street,  did  they 
not*    A.  Yes,   sir.     Q.  Where  was  their  previous 

Elace  of  business^    A.  We  were  in  White  Street 
efore  that. 

Q.  How  long  were  they  in  business  in  \^^liIe 
Street?  A.  Some  fear  or  five  years  atleast.  Q.  Yoor 
firm,  or  the  firm  for  which  you  work,  had  full 
knowledge,  and  you  had,  when  they  moved  from 
White  Street  to  Church  Street,  that  therewasarail- 

■j^^j  road  in  operation  in  Church  Street  directly  in  front 
of  the  store  they  proposed  to  occupy '(  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  and  it  was  a  great  objection,  too  ;  that  was  one 
of  the  objections  they  had.  Q,  Nevertheless  thev 
went  from  White  Street,  where  there  was  no  rail- 
road, to  Church  Street,  where  there  was  a  railroad ; 
A,_  They  went  to  a  better  store.  A.  Answer  my 
question  ;  with  a  full  knowledge  that  there  was  a 
railroad  in  regular  operation  in  Church  Street,  and 
there  being  no  railroad  in  White  Street,  they  moved 
out  of  the  street  in  which  there  was  no  railroad  into 
the  sti-eet  in  which  they  now  are,  where  there  has 
been  a  railroad  ;  is  that  so  i  A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  so. 
Q.  Do  you  take  in  your  goods  on  Church  Street ; 
A.  Some  of    them ;   we  have  a  slide    on  Church 

1422  Street,  where  we  take  in  all  of  certain  kinds  of 
goods.  Q.  You  take  in  goods  on  Church  Street  not- 
withstanding that  your  store  is  on  the  comer  t  A. 
The  front  of  the  house  is  on  Leonard.  Q.  And 
there  is  no  railroad  in  Leonard  Street  i  A.  No,  ar. 
Q.  Nevertheless  you  take  in  your  goods  on  Church 
Street  i  A.  We  have  got  to  do  it ;  we  have  no  other 
place,  Q.  What  is  the  matter  with  Leonard  Street ! 
A.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  tell  you.  Q.  TeU 
me  ;  I  would  like  to  know.  A,  We  nave  the  first 
floor,  basement  and  sub-cellar ;  the  sample-room  is 
on  the  first  floor.  Q.  There  is  no  railroad  in  Leon- 
ard Street  i  A.  No,  sir;  Vietor  &  Achelis  have  part 
of  the  house ;  one  elevator  does  the  business  of  the 
two  concerns  in  the  house  ;  we  haven't  the  room  to 
do  business  in  that  store,  therefore  the  firm  or  the 
landlord  had  to  make  a  slide  on  Church  Street ;  the 
railroad  goes  as  near  to  that  sidewalk  as  from  here 
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to  there.  Q.  That  is  about  two  feet  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  1423 
Q.  Nevertheless,  for  the  last  ten  years  you  have 
been  doing  business  in  that  street  ?  A.  We  were 
foroed  to  do  it.  Q.  And  the  railroad  ran  regularly 
all  the  time  ?  A.%  Yes,  sir ;  they  could  not  get  out 
of  it. 

By  Mr.  Beaman: 

Q.  Every  time  you  load  or  unload  you  have  to 
stop  a  car  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  that  is  a  neces- 
sity of  the  situation  ?  A.  That  is  a  necessity  of  my 
time  considerably.  Q.  You  have  explained  or  been 
asked  about  Broadway  being  less  blockaded  in  the 
Winter  time  for  the  last  ten  years  than  formerly ;  is 
it  not  true  that  during  the  last  ten  years  Broadway 
has  been  generally  kept  clear  of  snow?  A.  Pretty -^^^^ 
much.  Q.  And  that  tne  keeping  of  Broadway  clear 
of  snow  diminished  the  blockade  and  made  the 
travel  better?  A.  It  has  helped  that.  Q.  It  has 
helped  to  do  that  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Wm.  M.  Pownall,  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Beaman: 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ?  A.  102  West  Forty- 
fourth  Street.  Q.  What  is  your  business?  A, 
Truckman.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  truck- 
man in  the  City  of  New  York  ?  A.  I  have  been  a 
truckman  at  different  times ;  but  the  last,  it  is  1426 
twentv-one  years.  Q.  What  particular  kind  of 
trucking  have  you  made  a  specialty  of?  A.  For 
the  last  twenty  years  it  is  safe  trucking — ^trucking 
safes.  Q.  You  have  been  trucking  for  the  safe  com- 
panies or  for  owners  of  safes,  or  both  ?  A.  For  the 
safe  companies  and  for  everybody  that  wants  a  safe 
handled  that  would  employ  me  to  handle  it.  Q.  You 
have  been  the  principal  truckman  for  safes  in  the 
City  of  New  York  during  that  period  of  twenty 
years,  have  you  not  ?  A.  1  have  done  considerable 
at  it.  Q.  For  what  manufacturers  have  you 
trucked  ?  A.  The  Marvin  Safe  Company,  the  Valen- 
tine &  Butler  Safe  Company,  and  William  H.  But- 
ler. Q.  Were  you  doing  their  whole  regular  busi- 
ness at  the  times  you  worked  for  them  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  How  many  trucks  have  you  kept  at  hand 
as  a  part  of  your  business  ?    A.  1  am  doing  busi- 
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1426  ness  with  seven  tracks  now.  Q.  Seven  at  present  \ 
A.  That  is  the  most  I  have  ever  employed.  Q.  And 
you  have  seven  now  ?  A.  Seven ;  yes,  sir.  Q. 
State  whether  or  not  on  Broadway,  between  Four- 
teenth Street  and  the  Battery,  there  are  a  great  many 
safes  that  from  time  to  time  are  moved,  or  have 
been  moved  by  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  the  principal  warerooms  for  the  safe 
manufacturers  ?  A.  Both  of  mme  are  in  Broadwav. 
Q.  Whereabouts?  A.  265  and  291.  Q.  Which 
one  is  at  265?  A.  Marvin's.  Q,  That  is  the  comer 
of  what  street  ?  A.  Between  Chambers  and  Warren. 
Q.  And  the  other  one  is  whose?  A.  Comer  of 
Reade  Q.  What  manufacturer  is  that  1  A-  But- 
ler.   Q.  Are  there  any  other  safe  manufacturers  on 

1427  Broadway  ?  A.  Herring ;  comer  of  Murray  Street 
Q.  And  Broadway  ?  A.  And  Broadway ;  HaU  is 
between  Chamber  and  Reade,  on  Broadway.  Q. 
And  are  the  safes  usually  delivered  to  these  manu- 
facturers, or  from  these  manufacturers,  on  Bn^- 
way  or  on  the  side  streets?  A.  I  don't  exactly 
understand  you ;  I  am  a  little  hard  of  hearing ; 

E lease  excuse  me.  Q.  The  safe  dealers  that  yon 
ave  si)oken  of,  or  the  manufacturers,  do  not  make 
their  safes  here  at  their  storehouses  on  Broadway ; 
do  they  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  They  make  them  else- 
where? A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  their  business  con- 
sists in  selling  ssifes  ?  A.  They  have  them  on  store 
here ;  yes.  Q.  So  that  their  safes  are  brought  to 
their  stores  for  sale,  and  then  when  sold  are  taken 

1428  away  from  their  stores  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  that 
is  the  business  you  are  doing  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  My 
question  is,  which,  if  any  of  those  safe  dealers,  re- 
ceive and  deliver  their  safes  on  the  Broadway  side 
of  their  store,  or  from  the  Broadway  entrance }  A 
Marvin  &  Co.,  and  Hall,  have  no  other  way  to  re- 
ceive or  deliver  their  safes,  only  from  Broadway. 
Q.  And  the  other  dealers  ?  A.  Herring  can  4eliver 
on  the  side  street ;  Butler  can  handle  on  the  side 
street ;  it  principally  is  done  on  the  side  street  from 
their  stores.  Q.  But  they  deliver  some  on  Broad- 
way i  A.  Oh,  a  great  many  of  them  are  delivered 
on  Broadway  ;  yes.  Q.  What  is  the  general  situa- 
tion in  which  you  have  to  deliver  saxes  that  are  to 

fo  into  buildings  on  Broadway  between  Fourteenth 
treet  and  the  Battery ;  is  the  delivery  generally 
made  on  the  Broadway  side  of  the  bulling  as  yoa 
deliver  safes  all  up  and  down  Broadway  ?    A.  I 
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think,  below  Canal  Street,  thev  generally  are  deli- 1429 
vered  on  the  Broadway  side ;  aoove  Canal,  in  seve- 
ral cases,  they  are  delivered  on  the  two  outside 
streets.  Q.  On  Mercer  and  the  other  streets  ?  A. 
Mercer  and  Crosby  Streets.  Q.  But  otherwise  they 
are  delivered  below,  on  Broadway?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  is  the  character  of  your  trucks  which  you 
use  in  delivering  safes ;  what  is  the  size  of  them  ? 
A.  Our  trucks  are  pretty  good  sized  trucks;  it 
takes  at  least  eight  feet  of  space  for  them  to  pass 
through  in  going  straight  ahead,  from  outside  of  the 
hub  to  the  outside  of  the  hub  ;  backed  up  to  the 
curb-stone  it  takes  thirteen  feet  to  pass  our  truck 
that  carries  a  good  sized  safe ;  rather  longer,  prob- 
ably, than  the  general  run  of  trucks,  because  we 
have  the  gearing  in  front ;  it  is  thirteen  feet  from  1430 
the  curb-stone  to  clear  the  windlass  on  the  forward 
part  of  the  truck.  Q,  To  clear  your  trucks  when 
they  are  backed  up  ?  A.  When  they  are  backed  up 
to  unload.  Q.  Is  it  your  custx)m  in  loading  and  un- 
loading safes  generally  to  do  it  by  backing  up  to 
the  curb  ?  A.  It  is  necessary  to  back  right  straight 
square  in  front  of  the  door  so  that  the  skids  lays — 
the  safe  is  rolled  in  on  its  wheels,  and  your  truck 
must  stand  at  right  angles  with  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  What  number  of  safes  do  you  deliver  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  probably  ?  A.  Do  I  deliver  or 
handle  ?  Q.  Handle.  A.  Well,  from  six  to  eight 
thousand. 

Mr.  Scribner :  Does  he  mean  on  Broadway  ? 

Mr.  Beaman :  No,  I  did  not  ask  him  that.  1431 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  proi)ortion  of  those  are  re- 
ceived or  delivered  on  Broadway  ?  A.  I  don' t 
hardly  think  I  could  ;  I  have  never  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  which  part  of  the  city.  Q.  "fo  what  extent 
do  you  use  Broadway  as  a  plart  of  your  course  when 
vou  deliver  safes ;  do  you  find  it  a  good  place  for 
hauling  a  safe  ?  A.  Broadway  ?  Q.  Yes,  Broadway. 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do.  Q.  Why  i  A.  It  is  clear,  for 
one  thing ;  we  go  considerably  out  of  our  way  to 
pet  into  Broadway  ;  we  don' t  come  in  contact  with 
railroad  tracks  for  one  thing.  Q.  Horse  railroad 
tracks  you  mean  'i  A.  Not  in  Broadway.  Q.  What 
objection  are  horse  railroad  tracks  in  your  business  ? 
A.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  objection  in  my  opinion, 
going  in  and  out  of  the  tracks  and  crossing  them  ; 
and  the  cars  in  the  way ;  the  car  can't  get  out  of 
our  way  under  any  circumstances ;  we  must  get  out 
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1432  of  the  way  of  the  cars ;  and  sometimes  we  find  it 
very  difllciilt  when  we  have  a  safe  on  tiiat  is  seTen 
or  eight  feet  high,  and  a  pretty  heavy  load ;  we 
can't  divide  onr  load;  we  can't  make  two  loads 
of  it ;  and  if  we  meet  a  railroad  car,  if  it  is  a 
bad  place,  we  must  turn  out  into  it;  we  con- 
sider it  not  only  a  trouble  to  do  so  and  a  good 
deal  of  work,  but  it  is  really  dangerous ;  that  is 
one  good  reason  why  we  shun  railroad  tracks ;  we 
shun  streets  that  have  railroad  tracks  in  them  as 
much  as  possible;  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  so, 
and  we  would  go  a  good  ways  around  to  do  that. 
Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  general  business  that 
takes  place  on  Broadway  and  the  general  traffic 
there,  and  have  been  these  twenty  years  or  more  i 

1433  A.  I  have  been  trucking  safes  in  Broadway  for  over 
twenty  years.  Q.  \Vnat  eflfect  in  your  opinion 
would  it  have  upon  the  general  business  of  Broad- 
way, so  far  as  it  consists  in  the  going  to  and  fro  of 
vehicles  on  the  street,  if  on  Broadway  between  Four- 
teenth Street  and  the  Battery  there  was  a  double 
track  for  horse-cars — that  is,  a  track  down  and  a 
track  up — 15  feet  wide  between  the  outer  rails,  and 
the  horse-cars  running  on  this  track  in  the  usual 
way?  A.  Judging  from  what  I  see  of  horse-car 
tracks  in  other  streets,  it  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
injury ;  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  Broadway 
for  travel,  judging  from  what  I  see  in  other  streets ; 
I  have  never  seen  a  track  in  Broadway.  Q.  Whj 
do  you  think  it  would  be  injurious  from  what  you 

1434  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  other  streets  ?  A.  As  I  stated,  the  car 
can't  get  out  of  the  way,  consequently  it  blocks  up 
the  street ;  for  instance,  if  our  truck  was  stopping 
to  unload,  and  there  comes  up  a  car,  it  can' t  pass 
me  until  I  unload  ;  there  comes  another  one  behind 
it,  and  the  whole  street  is  blocked  up  ;  two  trucks 
cannot  pass  between  the  curbstone  and  the  car; 
they  cannot  get  out  of  the  street,  and  there  would 
be  a  block  from  different  causes — ^if  a  truck  gets 
broke  down  on  the  track,  which  it  verv  often  does; 
my  own  has  thrown  a  safe  on  to  a  truck ;  if  it  had 
thrown  it  into  a  man's  carriage  and  killed  him,  it 
would  have  been  a  very  bad  thing  for  me ;  such 
things  make  a  block  and  stop  the  cars.  Q.  How 
would  such  a  block  as  that,  or  how  would  yoor 

,  breaking  down  on  Broadway,  or  your  unloading  a 
safe  on  Broadway,  affect  an  omnibus  that  was  going 
up  t    A.  An  omnibus  can  go  around ;  in  fact,  if 
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there  comes  a  big  block  in  Broadway,  an  omnibus,  1435 
or  truck  or  carriage,  can  go  round  the  block ;  I 
never  saw  a  railroad  car  that  could ;  I  have  seen 
them  lift  their  car  off  the  track  and  go  around  and 
get  on  again.  Q.  You  have  never  seen  them  leave 
the  street  altogether  ?  A.  I  have  never  seen  them. 
(j.  In  your  opinion  do  the  same  number  of  omni- 
buses on  Broadway  affect  the  travel  any  more  than 
the  same  number  of  trucks  ?  A.  The  same  number 
of  omnibuses  and  the  same  number  of  trucks  ?  Q. 
Yes.  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  could  answer 
that  question  exactly ;  I  have  never  taken  sufficient 
notice  of  that ;  if  they  were  all  large  trucks,  prob- 
ably the  same  number  of  trucks  would  take  up  more 
room  on  Broadway  than  the  omnibuses ;  an  omni- 
bus is  generally  drove  a  little  faster  than  a  truck,  1436 
and  it  whips  and  dodges  in  and  around,  and  prob- 
ably would  not  take  up  as  much  room  ;  I  could  not 
say  about  that ;  I  have  never  thought  of  it,  and 
consequently  could  not  say.  Q.  which  in  your 
opinion  would  be  the  greatest  obstruction  to  Broad- 
way, a  certain  number  of  omnibuses,  or  a  certain 
number  of  horse-cars  running  on  a  track  up  and 
down )  A.  I  think  the  cars  would  be  the  most  in 
the  way. 

Q.  What  part  of  Broadway,  in  your  opinion  is 
the  most  crowded  part?  A.  The  most  crowded  part, 
as  far  as  my  judgment  goes — it  is  crowded  more 
from  Chamber  Street  to  the  Battery,  than  from 
Chambers  Street  to  Fourteenth  Street.  Q.  More 
from  Chambers  Street  to  the  Battery,  than  from  1437 
Chambers  to  Canal  Street  ?  A.  I  think  so.  Q.  At 
what  time  of  the  day  is  it,  in  your  experience,  that 
it  is  most  crowded  i  A.  I  declare,  I  have  never 
noticed ;  I  have  always  found  it  pretty  well  crowded 
all  day  ;  that  is,  after  say,  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, up  to  six  o'clock  at  night ;  I  have  found  Broad- 
way pretty  well  crowded ;  if  a  horse  falls  down 
there  is  a  jam  there  that  stops  everything  for  the 
time  that  it  takes  him  to  get  up  ;  it  don' t  take  over 
three  minutes  to  block  Broadway,  so  that  there  is  a 
jam  there  and  a  stand-still.  Q.  That  is  occasioned 
by  any  little  accident  on  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q  About  the  seasons  of  the  year ;  have  you  noticed 
anything  about  that,  as  to  what  seasons  Broadway 
is  most  crowded  in  ?  A.  Of  late  we  would  seek 
Broadway  in  the  Winter  time  in  preference  to  any 
other  street,  but  twenty  years  ago,  I  don't  know 
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1438  that  it  would  make  so  mnch  differeoce  ;  bat  they 
keep  Broadway  clear  for  ua  now.  Q.  Clear  from 
Bnow  )  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  But  at  which  season  of  the 
year  is  your  bosineas  moat  on  Broadway  ;  when  are 
you  moving  most  safes  t  A.  I  move  the  most  safes 
in  the  Spring  of  the  year.  Q.  In  your  judgment,  b 
Broadway  more  crowded  ia  the  Fall,  or  Spring  or 
Winter!  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  noticed 
sufficiently  to  say.  Q.  Have  you  any  office  where 
you  do  business,  or  where  you  can  be  found — or 
your  trucks  ?    A.  265  and  291  Broadway. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  ScrilmeT  : 
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Q.  Will  you  please,  for  my  accommodation,  name 
igain  the  business  lirms  whose  safes  you  carry  ?  A. 
tfarvin  at  the  present  time,  Marvin  and  Butler.  Q. 
Mr.  Marvin's  place  is  at  265  Broadway  i  A.  Yes. 
sir.  Q.  That  la  between  what  streets  1  A.  Cham- 
bers and  Warren.  Q.  That  is  the  very  widest  part 
of  Broadway,  is  it  not  i  A.  I  think  it  is  wider  there 
than  it  is — that  is  a  wide  place  in  Broadway.  Q. 
We  have  a  table  of  measurements  here  that  shows 
that  the  carriageway  at  Broadway  and  Chambers 
Street  is  fifty-sis  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  at 
Murray  Street,  it  is  fifty-five  feet  six  inches  wide: 
a  tracK  constructed  in  the  middle  of  the  street- 
double  track — occupying  only  fifteen  feet,  would 
leave  abundant  space  on  either  side  of  the  track  for 
your  trucks  to  back  up  and  deliver  safes,  would  it 
not!    A.  Our  safes  are  not  all  delivered  between 

1*^"  Chambers  Streets Q-   No,    I  am  speaking  of 

where  you  work— Marvin  &  Co.'s,  at  265  Broad- 
way ;  you  say  that  is  between  Murray  and  Cham- 
bers '.  A.  No,  air  ;  between  Chambers  and  WarreD. 
Q.  If  the  caiTiageway,  as  I  have  represented  from 
Mr.  Serrell's  table,  is  fifty-five  feet  and  upwards 
there,  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  double 
track  railroad  in  the  centre  of  the  street  would  not 
interfere  with  the  longest  track  you  have  got,  when 
backed  up  to  load  or  deliver  a  safe  in  front  of  Mr. 
Marvin's  store,  would  iti  A.  If  it  gives  full  thirteen 
feet,  it  would  not  interfere,  when  being  backed  up. 
Q.  It  would  give  a  good  deal  more  than  thirteen 
feet  according  to  those  figures  ;  do  you  mean  that 
your  trucks  measure  from  the  outer  end  or  from  the 
extreme  rear  of  the  truck  to  the  raoat  extreme  pro- 
jecting point,  thirteen  feet  t  A.  It  measures  more 
than  that ;    when  I  am  backed  up  to  the  curbstone, 
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measuring  from  the  curbstone.  Q.  Thirteen  feet  2441 
measuring  from  the  curbstone?  A.  A  i)ortion  of 
the  truck  is  over  the  sidewalk.  Q.  That  is  what  I 
was  going  to  inquire  about ;  a  portion  of  the  bed  of 
vour  truck  is  over  the  sidewalk  when  you  stand 
backed  up  at  right  angles?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Where  is  Mr.  HaD's  place  on  Broadway?  A.  Be- 
tween Chambers  and  Reade.  Q.  That  is  a  very 
wide  place  in  Broadway  ;  if  the  measurements  show 
that  a  railroad  track  could  be  constructed  in  the 
centre  of  the  street  there,  leaving  thirteen  feet  or 
more  between  the  track  and  the  curb,  would  you 
have  sufficient  room  to  back  your  truck  and  receive 
and  deliver  safes  in  front  of  Hall's  store?  A.  In 
front  of  Hall's  store,  with  a  double  track  fifteen 
feet  from  the  track  to  the  side,  I  can't  back  up  and 
let  the  car  pass  me.  Q.  How  do  you  know  that ;  1 442 
where  do  you  say  Mr.  Hall's  place  is  ?  A.  It  is  be- 
tween Chambers  and  Beade,  in  front  of  the  Stewart 
Building.  Q.  There  the  carriageway  at  Reade 
Street,  by  Mr.  Serrell's  table,  api)ears  to  be  forty- 
one  feet  and  an  inch,  and  at  Chambers  Street,  forty- 
one  feet  eight  inches  ;  you  say  that  fifteen  feet  of 
track  in  tne  centre  of  the  street,  would  not  leave 
you  thirteen  feet  to  back  your  truck  in  ?  A.  Not 
when  a  car  is  in  front  of  me,  not  to  let  a  car  i)ass 
me ;  the  car  projects  over  the  track. 

ifr.  Scribner :  We  will  see  about  that. 

Mr.  Beaman :  When  will  we  see  about  it,  now  or 
some  other  time  ? 

Mr.  Scribner:  When  we  get  out  tracks  down 
there. 

Mr.  Beavian :  If  you  put  it  oflP  until  then,  I  am  1**3 
willing. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  get  an  ordinary 
safe  on  and  on  your  truck  from  the  sidewalk ;  you 
have  an  apparatus  connected  w^th  your  trucks  that 
enables  you  to  do  that  with  a  good  deal  of  facility, 
do  you  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  depends  a  good  deal 
upon  the  circumstances  of  what  kind  of  a  place  we 
have  to  unload  it  at ;  in  front  of  Mr.  Marvin's  store 
we  unload  a  safe  very  quickly  ;  there  we  will  fetch 
down  sometimes  two  or  three  or  four  safes  at  once 
on  a  truck;  consequently  the  truck  has  to  stand 
there  quite  a  while  to  get  them  all  on.  Q.  Having 
got  a  safe  on  the  sidewalk,  then  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  your  turning  your  truck  so  that  it  will  be 
parallel  with  the  curb  i    A.  We  don't  put  the  safe 


14 14  '^°  ^^^  sidewalk  ;  we  have  a  skid  that  reaches  from 
the  track,  and  we  unload  right  into  the  store, 
Q.  Do  yoa  deliver  a  great  many  safea  in  Grand 
Street  J  A.  No,  sir,  I  can't  say  that  I  do  a  grtat 
many.  Q.  You  do  deliver  safes  to  the  merchants  in 
Grand  Street!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  There  is  a  doable 
track  railroad  in  operation  there,  and  there  haa 
been  for  a  great  many  years ;  ia  not  that  so  )  A. 
Yes,  air.  Q.  Do  yon  deliver  safes  in  West  Broad- 
way} A.  Yes,  SIT.  Q.  There  are  doable  tracks 
there,  and  a  railroad  in  operation  for  many  years! 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  delifer  safes  in  Broadway 
aboye  Seventeenth  Street  i  A.  We  do.  Q.  There 
are  dooble  tracks  there  and  a  railroad  in  operation 
for  many  years  ?  A,  I  have  found  that  out.  Q.  And 
Broadway  above  Seventeenth  Street  you  have  fonnd 

1445  out  is  a  great  deal  narrower  than  Broadway  below 
Fourteenth  Street,  have  you  not^  A.  I  have.  Q. 
You  have  stated  that  you  regard  horse-cars  as  more 
of  an  obstruction  than  omnibuses  in  streets  t  A.  It 
would  seem  so  to  me.  Q.  You  would  not  regard 
one  horse-car  as  more  of  an  obstruction  to  a  street 
than  two  omnibuses,  would  you  'A.  I  wonld. 
Q.  Would  you  (  A.  %es,  sir.  Q.  Suppose  that 
you  were  told  that  50  horse-cars  would  do  all  the 
business  on  Broadway  south  of  Fourteenth  Street 
that  is  now  done  by  the  210  stages,  would  you  still 
insist  that  those  5<)  horse-cars  were  more  oi  an  ob- 
struction to  Broadway  than  the  210  stages  now  in 
use ;  A.  I  am  speaking  of  my  own  individual  busi- 
ness; a  horse-car — no  omnibus  and  no  number  of  om- 
nibuses would  be  as  much  in  my  way  as  one  single 

mo  horse-car  if  it  came  in  contact  where  I  was  working, 
because  the  omnibus  will  get  out  of  our  waj-,  while  1 
have  got  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  car,  and  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  doing  so.  Q.  The  horae- 
car  would  not  have  much  chance  to  run  down  one  of 
your  big  safe  trucks,  wotild  it  t  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  And 
if  you  were  backed  up  across  the  street  with  your 
truck,  and  a  safe  was  on  it  that  would  weigh  eight 
or  ten  tons,  the  only  effect  of  that  would  be,  if  there 
was  no  room  for  the  horse-car  to  go  by,  it  would  have 
to  stand  still,  would  it  not  "i  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  but  they 
might  do  as  they  have  done,  lug  me  off  to  the  tomlw 
for  doing  that.  Q.  The  horse-car  did  it)  A.  For 
stopping  the  horse-car.  Q.  I  think  you  stated  thatall 
you  require  for  the  transit  of  your  safes  in  Broadway 
— that  IS,  while  yoa  are  traveling  up   and  down— is 
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eight  feet  space?  A.  That  is  the  exact  distance  1447 
from  the  outside  of  the  hub  to  the  outside  of  the 
hub  of  my  truck.  Q.  So  that  if  the  constraction  of 
this  raihroad  in  the  centre  of  the  street  would  leave 
a  space  of  eight  feet  between  the  curb  and  the  side 
of  the  car  in  passing,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
for  the  large  trucks  that  you  use  to  pass  up  and 
down  J  A.  Yes,  there  would.  Q.  How  would  there 
be  diflBculty  ?  A.  I  can't  go  one  block  in  Broadway 
without  I  will  find  some  kind  of  a  wagon,  carriage 
or  truck  standing  by  the  curbstone,  and  then  I 
can' t  pass  between  that  and  the  car.  Q.  You  can 
when  the  car  goes  on  ?  A.  Yes ;  if  that  car  was  an 
omnibus,  they  would  turn  out;  they  give  m6  an 
opportanity  ;  they  turn  out  and  let  me  get  by ;  the 
railroad  car  can'\  do  that. 

Q.  The  railroad  car  can  stop,  can  it  not  ?  A.  If  a  1448 
railroad  car  stops,  that  blocks  up  the  whole  thing, 
and  then  we  can't  get  through,  and  then  the  whole 
thing  is  blocked  up  for  another  car.  Q.  If  there 
is  sufficient  room  between  the  curb  and  the  side  of 
the  passing  car,  and  you  are  stopped  by  another 
gentleman  engaged  in  the  safe  business  who  has  his 
truck  backed  up  against  the  curb,  it  is  that  truck 
and  not  the  car  that  stops  you,  is  it  not  ?  A.  Sup- 
posing it  was  not  another  safe  truck.  Q.  Suppose 
It  was  a  i)otato  wagon  ;  it  is  the  wagon  and  not  the 
car  that  stops  you.  A.  No,  sir  ;  it  is  the  car  that 
stops  me. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Please  state  how  the  car  and  not  the  wa^on  j^g 
stops  you  ?  A.  Because  the  car  can' t  get  a  particle 
out  of  xhe  way  and  the  wagon  could  get  out  of  the 
way  if  it  was  not  for  the  car  there  to  ninder  it  from 
getting  out  of  the  way.  Q.  And  the  car  not  getting 
out  01  the  way,  what  have  you  to  do  ?  A.  I  have 
got  to  stand  still  until  something  does  get  out  of  the 
way,  unless  I  have  room  to  turn  around,  which  we 
don' t  always  have.  Q.  In  regard  to  other  parts  of 
the  city  as  to  which  you  have  been  examined  with 
reference  to  delivering  safes — on  Grand  Street  and 
West  Broadway  and  Broadway  above  Fourteenth 
Street — ^is  it  not  true  that  you  deliver  very  few  safes 
there  compared  with  those  you  deliver  on  Broadway 
below  Fourteenth  Street  i  A.  Broadway  above 
Fourteenth  Street  there  is  not  as  many  safes  deliv- 
ered as  in  Broadway  below  Fourteenth  Street.     Q. 
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1 450  ^^^  about  Grand  Street  and  West  Broadway  as  to 
which  you  were  also  asked  i  A.  I  don't  think  I  de- 
liver as  many  safes  in  Grand  Street  as  I  do  in  a  great 
many  other  streets  ;  it  does  not  seem  to  me  so  jast 
at  present.  Q.  And  the  character  of  safes  that  you 
deliver  there -are  they  larger  or  smaller  than  the 
safes  that  are  in  regular  use  up  and  down  Broad- 
way ?  A.  The  safes  we  move  on  Broadway ;  the 
largest  safes  are  in  Broadway.  Q.  Where  are  the 
manufactories  of  these  various  safe  companies  that 
you  have  spoken  of  i  A.  Thirty-seventh  Street ;  the 
Marvin  Safe  Company  is  in  Thirty-seventh  Street, 
between  Eighth  and  Ninth  Avenues  ;  Mr.  Butler  s 
safes  come  irom  the  railroad  depot ;  they  are  man- 
ufactured outside  of  the  city.  Q.  What  dejwt  ?  A 
Sometimes  it  is  the  Grand  Central  Depot — what 

1451  we  call  the  Grand  Central  Railroad  and  the 
Star  Union  Line ;  they  principally  come  by  those 
two  lines.  Q.  Where  is  the  Star  Union  station  i  A. 
Pier  38  North  River ;  that  is  the  old  num- 
ber ;  I  don't  just  know  what  the  new  number  is.  Q. 
Where  do  the  other  safe  manufacturers'  ss^es  come 
from  ?  A.  Not  those  that  I  have  just  named  I  Q. 
No,  others.  A.  Mr.  Herring  has  his  factory  now 
over  on  the  East  River  ;  it  used  to  be  on  the  corner 
of  Fourteenth  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue.  Q.  East 
River  and  where  ?  A.  It  is  on  the  East  River,  just 
at  the  turning  of  the  river ;  I  don't  know  exactly 
what  streets.  Q.  Not  very  far  up  ?  A.  It  is  just  at 
the  turn  of  the  river.  Q.  Just  above  the  bridge  i  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  it  is  just  above  Pier  50, 1  think ;  it  is  right 
up  there  at  the  turning  of  the  river,  where  the  river 

1452  turns  to  go  around ;  some  calls  it  the  Hook,  I  be- 
lieve. Q.  Is  it  above  Grand  Street  ?  A.  It  is  south 
of  Grand  Street ;  it  is  this  side  of  where  Grand 
Street  strikes  the  East  River ;  considerably  this  side. 
Q.  In  bringing  the  safes  of  these  various  manufac- 
turers to  their  warerooms,  is  it  or  not  their  custom 
or  habit  to  use  Broadway  in  the  transit  for  coming 
up  and  down  i  A.  I  can't  get  my  safes  to  Marvin's 
factory  without  going  into  Broadway,  and  we  come 
down  Broadway  all  tne  way  from  Fourteenth  Street; 
we  come  down  Fifth  Avenue  as  much  as  we  can,  and 
then  we  get  into  Fourteenth  Street ;  we  do  that  to 
avoid  the  railroad  tracks  ;  if  there  was  no  railroad 
track  at  all,  by  coming  right  straight  down  Hudson 
Street  and  up  West  Broaaway  it  makes  the  distance 
a  trifle  shorter  when  we  are  in  Eighth  Avenue  ;  that 
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is  the  continuation  of  Hudson  Street.  Q.  If  you  were  1 453 
receiving  a  large  safe  to-day  at  the  Forty-second 
Street  depot  and  wanted  to  bring  it  down  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Chambers  Street,  how  would  you  come  with 
it — suppose  you  were  told  to  go  to  the  Forty-second 
Street  Depot  and  get  a  large  safe  there  and  bring  it 
down  to  Marvin's  ?  A.  From  the  Forty-second  Street 
depot  ?  Q.  Yes.  A.  We  don' t  often  get  safes  at  the 
Forty-second  Street  depot.  Q.  I  thought  you  said 
the  Grand  Central  Depot,  which  I  understood  to 
mean  Forty-second  Street  ?  A.  I  should  have  said 
the  Grand  Central  Railroad — I  mean  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad  at  St.  John's  Park ;  and  Pier  26 
North  River ;  I  think  I  did  say  that,  but  it  is  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad. 

Q.  A.  St.  John's  Park?  A.  Their  freight  depot 
is  at  St.  John's  Park  and  at  Thirty- third  Street,  and  1454 
at  Pier  26  North  River,  and  I  believe  there  are  one 
or  two  other  freight  depots.  Q  You  spoke  about 
bringing  safes  down  Fifth  Avenue ;  do  you  often 
have  occasion  to  bring  them  down  Fifth  Avenue  ? 
A.  We  take  a  portion  of  Fifth  Avenue  with  those 
we  bring  from  Marvin's  factory.  Q.  That  is  where  ? 
A.  Thirty-seventh  Street,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth 
Avenues.  Q.  How  do  you  §et  from  Marvin' s  factory 
with  a  load  down  here  to  his  warehouse?  A.  They 
generally  come  right  down  Thirty-seventh  Street  to 
Fifth  Avenue,  down  Fifth  Avenue  to  Thirteenth 
Street,  through  Thirteenth  Street  to  Broadway,  and 
down  Broadway  to  265. 


By  Mr.  Scrihner : 

Q.  How  long  did  Herring  have  his  factory  at  Four- 
teenth Street  and  Ninth  Avenue?  A.  He  had  it 
there  I  guess  a  good  many  years ;  the  first  I  ever 
knew  of  Mr.  Herring's  factory  that  was  where  it 
was.  Q.  That  is  how  many  years  ago  ?  A.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  while  ago.  Q.  That  does  not  afford  me 
any  definite  information,  or  a  very  definite  answer 
to  my  question.  A,  I  don't  think  I  could  tell  you 
exactly.  Q.  Give  us  within  four  or  five  years  ;  is  it 
forty  years  ago  ?  A.  I  think  it  is.  Q.  As  much  as 
forty  years  ago  ?  A.  I  won't  say  forty  years  ago  ;  I 
know  it  is  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  safe  busi- 
ness, and  that  is  twenty-one  years  ;  I  know  it  is  that 
long,  and  I  think  it  is  longer.  Q,  How  long  is  it 
since  he  moved  away  from  Fourteenth  Street ;  do 
you  know?    A.  I  guess  it  ain't  over  a  couple  of 
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1456  years ;  it  is  not  a  great  while  any  way ;  it  don't 
seem  more  than  two  years.  Q.  For  a  great  many 
years  he  carried  on  business  at  that  place  at  Four- 
teenth Street  and  Ninth  Avenae  with  a  horse  rail- 
road on  both  sides  of  him  ;  did  he  not  f  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  get  at.  A.  He  had 
it  there  before  the  railroad  was  built.  Q.  He  had  it 
there  a  great  many  years  after  both  those  railroads 
were  built ;  did  ne  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  The 
Ninth  Avenue  Railroad  was  built  a  good  deal  longer 
than  twenty -one  years  ago ;  you  have  known  the 
Ninth  Avenue  in  that  place  as  long  as  thirty  years; 
have  you  not?  A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  can't  say  how 
long.  Q.  At  all  events  he  kept  his  business  there 
and  did  business,  and  transacted  business  there  at 
that  point,  with  a  railroad  on  both  sides  of  him,  for 

1457  a  great  many  years,  and  he  did  the  largest  safe  busi- 
ness in  the  world ;  did  he  not  ?  A.  It  looked  as 
though  he  did  ;  it  always  seemed  to  me ;  I  never 
saw  in  his  factory,  but  it  always  appear^  that  he 
was  manufacturing  there.  Q.  You  know  that  Her- 
ring, while  he  was  there,  did  the  largest  safe  busi- 
ness on  the  face  of  the  globe  ;  did  you  not  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  I  do  not ;  I  know  to  the  contrary. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  used  to  deliver  his 
safes,  or  receive  them,  when  he  had  his  factory 
there ;  did  he  not  deliver  them  on  Hudson  Street, 
or  have  an  entrance  on  Hudson  Street  ?  A.  He  had 
an  entrance  on  Hudson  Street,   and  he  had  an  en- 

1458  trance  on  the  other  street.  Q.  Do  you  know  on 
which  street  he  delivered  his  safes  ?  A.  Where  the 
main  delivery  was ;  no,  sir  ;  I  could  not  say  that : 
he  had  a  paint  room  on  the  west  side  of  Hudson 
Street.  Q.  And  that  was  where  his  finishing  room 
was  ?  A.  He  had  a  finishing  room  there ;  vrtiether 
all  his  safes  were  finished  on  that  side  I  don't  know. 
Q.  Then  he  had  *  a  chance  to  deliver  on  Hudson 
Street,  did  he  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  had  a  chance 
to  deliver  on  Thirteenth  Street :  he  had  three  fronts. 
Q.  And  you  don't  know  on  which  front  he  did  de- 
liver, do  you  ?  A.  I  do  not ;  well,  the  safe  that  was 
ready  to  go  to  the  store  must  have  been  delivered 
from  the  finishing  room.  Q.  And  you  do  not  know 
from  which  street  he  delivered  1  *  A.  No,  sir ;  I 
don' t  know.  Q.  About  how  many  different  trucks 
or  truckmen  are  there  engaged  in  the  business  of 
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safe  moving  in  the  City  of  New  York ;  I  do  not  1459 
mean  different  truckmen,  like  you,  but  separate 
trucks.  A.  I  don't  know;  we  employ  seven;  I 
don't  know  how  many  Mr.  Herring  employs;  you 
mean  individual  trucks  ?  Q.  Yes.  A.  I  don' t  know 
how  many  he  employs  ;  I  could  not  say.  Q.  Fifty  1 
A.  I  don't  hardly  tnink  that  there  is  fifty  that  is 
employed  exclusively  for  that  business,  as  our  trucks 
is ;  there  is  fifty  different  trucks  that  handle  safes  ; 
there  is  seasons  of  the  year  that  we  employ  about  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  ourselves. 

Q.  Are  there  more  than  twenty-five  regularly 
employed  in  trucking  safes,  and  nothing  else  i  A. 
Trucks 'i(  Q.  Yes.  A.  To  my  positive  knowledge, 
I  do  not  know.  Q.  About  how  long  a  time  does  it 
take  you  to  load  or  unload  an  ordinary  sized  safe  on 
Broaaway  I  A.  We  can  in  from  five  to  fifteen  min-  1460 
utes ;  I  am  speaking  now  of  where  we  have  nothing 
in  the  way ;  it  depends  a  little  on  the  size  of  the 
safe ;  if  it  is  a  light  safe,  we  can  do  it  pretty  quick; 
we  can  load  a  pretty  good  sized  safe  up  in  fifteen 
minutes.  Q.  Or  unlo^  it  in  fifteen  minutes  t  A. 
Or  unload  it  in  fifteen  minutes ;  we  can  unload  it  a 
trifle  quicker  than  we  can  load  it. 

By  Mr.  Scribner : 

Q.  Does  a  merchant  on  Broadway  ordinarily  get 
in  a  safe  every  day,  or  only  once  in  thirty  or  forty 
years  i  A.  Each  merchant  \  Q.  Yes.  A.  Well,  1 
guess  they  don't  get  in  one  every  day  unless  it 
might  be  Marvin  or  Herring.  Q.  An  ordinai^y  mer- 
chant does  not  get  in  a  safe  on  Broadway  more  than  1461 
once  in  a  lifetime,  does  he  ^  A.  I  don't  thii^  a  day 
passes  without  a  safe  is  moved  on  Broadway.  Q. 
An  ordinary  mercantile  firm  does  not  get  a  safe  put 
in  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime,  does  it  i  A.  It 
would  be  a  short  lifetime.  Q.  You  stated  that  Her- 
ring also  had  an  entrance  or  place  where  he  could 
ret^eive  and  deliver  goods  on  Hudson  Street  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  There  na^pens  to  be  a  horse -car  line 
there— a  double  track— in  Hudson  Street,  does  there 
noti  A.  I  think  there  is.  Q.  So  that  Herring 
really  carried  on  his  business  surrounded  on  three 
sides  with  horse  cars^  A.  No,  sir;  on  two  sides. 
Q.  He  had  one  in  Fourteenth  Street  {  A.  His  front 
in  Fourteenth  Street  was  only  about  two  feet  wide. 
Q.  But,  nevertheless,  there  is  a  double  horse-car 
line  there— two  tracks   in  Fourteenth  Street  and 
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1 46'>  ^^^^^®  tracks  in  Ninth  Avenue  ?  A.  I  said  he  had 
"^•^  three  fronts,  but  I  did  not  name  Fourteenth  Street 
as  a  front,  because  it  is  only  about  two  feet  wide. 
Q.  But,  nevertheless,  whatever  front  there  is  in 
Fourteenth  Street  is  passed  by  a  double  track  horse 
railroad?  A.  I  believe  it  is.  Q,  And  on  Ninth 
Avenue  there  are  double  tracks  also  ?  A.  I  believe 
it  is.  Q.  And  on  Hudson  Street  double  tracks  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the  Eighth  Avenue  line  runs  on 
those  tracks,  and  they  run  a  good  many  cars  i  A. 
The  Eighth  Avenue  cars  run  on  neither  of  those 
tracks.     Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?    A.  I  won't  say 

ritively  they  don' t,  but  never  to  my  knowledge. 
What  does  run  on  those  tracks  in  Hudson 
Street ;  what  cars  oflP  of  Eighth  Avenue  down  ?  A 
Past  Hferring's  factory  that  he  used  to  occupy  I  Q. 
1463  ^^®-  A.  It  is  a  line  that  I  think  they  call  the 
Bleecker  Street  line  ;  I  think  that  is  the  line— the 
one-horse  car.  Q.  Horse-cars  run  there  on  both 
tracks  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  not  the  Eighth  Avenue 
cars. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  When  merchants  move  their  places  of  busi- 
ness on  Broadway,  they  ordinarily  move  their  safes 
also,  do  they  not  ?  A.  That  is  my  principal  busi- 
ness. Q.  Your  principal  business  is  what  ?  A.  Is 
movinff  your  safe,  and  every  other  man's  safe, 
when  ne  shifts  from  one  place  to  another.  Q.  In 
your  experience  they  move  several  times  in  a  life- 
time \  A.  Most  of  them  does  ;  yes,  sir ;  and  not  a 
14G4  ^®^y  short  lifetime,  either.  Q.  In  regard  to  this 
factory  of  Mr.  Herring's,  one  side  was  on  Thirteenth 
Street,  was  it  not  ?  A.  Thirteenth  Street,  Ninth 
Avenue  and  Hudson  Street.  Q.  There  are  no  horse 
cars  on  Thirteenth  Street,  are  there  I  A.  No,  sir 
Q.  How  much  front  is  there  on  Thirteenth  Street 
A.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  much  front  there  is 
there  is  a  pretty  good  front  on  Thirteenth  Street 
their  finishing-room  was  on  Thirteenth  Street. 

By  Mr.  Scribner  : 

Q.  Was  there  any  delivery  on  Thirteenth  Street  i 
A.  I  think  the  majority  of  their  safes  that  came 
down  to  the  store  after  they  were  finished  we^ 
taken  to  the  truck  from  Thirteenth  Street ;  that  is 
my  impression. 
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By  Mr.  FiMer :  1465 

Q.  You  say  Mr.  Marvin's  factory  is  in  Thirty- 
seventh  Street  between  Eighth  and  ll^inth  Avenues  1 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  street  do  you  go  through  to  get  down  to 
Broadway,  No.  265  \  A.  Go  right  out  Thirty-sev- 
enth Street  to  Fifth  Avenue,  down  Fifth  Avenue  to 
Thirteenth  Street,  through  Thirteenth  Street  to 
Broadway,  and  down  Broaaway  to  265.  Q.  Do  you 
never  go  down  Ninth  Avenue  into  Hudson  Street, 
and  to  Canal,  and  up  Canal  to  West  Broadway,  and 
down  West  Broadway,  and  so  to  your  place  ?  A. 
Not  unless  we  have  business  to  call  us  that  way  ; 
never ;  we  sometimes  deliver  safes  on  our  way  down, 
but  unless  we  have  special  business  which  calls  us 
down  Ninth  Avenue,  I  don't  think  our  trucks  ^ver 
called  that  way  one  single  time.  Q.  Do  you  know  ^^"" 
of  your  own  knowledge  that  they  do  not  come  that 
way  i  A.  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  they 
do  not  come  that  way,  unless  it  might  have  been 
some  rare  circumstance ;  I  won't  say  about  that,  but 
to  my  positive  knowledge,  that  is  not  the  route  that 
they  go  by.  Q.  Do  you  instruct  your  truckmen  to 
go  up  Thirty -seventh  Street  to  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
down  Fifth  Avenue  to  Thii1;eenth  Street,  and  through 
Thirteenth  Street  to  Broadway,  instead  of  going 
down  Ninth  Avenue  to  Hudson,  and  through  Canal, 
and  up  Canal  to  West  Broadway  ?  A.  Ttot  is  the 
way  I  have  always  had  them  go ;  if  they  ever  went 
down  Ninth  Avenue,  unless  there  was  si)ecial  busi- 
ness that  way,  they  have  done  it  without  my 
knowledge.  Q.  Do  you  know  that  Ninth  Avenue  j4(.j 
and  Hudson  Street  is  much  clearer,  and  much  the 
easier  carting  \  A.I  know  that  Ninth  Avenue  and 
down  Hudson  Street,  and  so  on,  down  Canal  and 
down  West  Broadway  is  a  shorter  distance;  but 
where  you  gain  in  distance,  you  lose  in  the  liberty 
of  your  horses  dragging  in  and  out  of  railroad  tracks. 
Q.  Cannot  jrour  trucks  go,  99  times  of  100,  or  we 
will  say  49  times  out  of  50,  not  to  make  it  too  strong, 
down  Ninth  Avenue  to  Hudson  Street,  and  to  Canal 
Street  without  being  blocked  one  time  in  60 1  A. 
Without  hauling  in  and  out  of  the  railroad  tracks? 
Q.  Yes.  A.  You  reverse  that ;  reverse  your  ques- 
tion, and  I  will  answer  you,  yes.  Q.  Is  there  not 
plenty  of  room  on  either  side  of  the  tracks  for  your 
trucks  \    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  H^aUer :  That  is  all. 
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1468  ^^^  Witness:  Hold  on,  let  me  explain  my 
answer ;  if  that  street  was  entirely  clear,  and  tf 
there  was  nothing  at  all  into  it — there  is  a  place  to 
go  along  there,  of  course,  but  we  cannot  go  one 
block,  without  hauling  out  into  the  railroad  track ; 
that  is  the  way  I  wish  toy  answer  to  be  understood. 

Q.  Can't  you  go  down  Ninth  Avenue  and  Hudson 
Street  and  Canal  Street  49  times  out  of  50  without 
going  into  the  track  at  all,  and  without  any  neces 
sity  of  turning  out  ?  A.  The  whole  distance  \  Q. 
Yes.  A.  49  times  out  of  60  ?  Q.  Yes.  A.  Not 
more  than  once  out  of  60,  and  I  don't  believe  we  can 
do  that ;  that  is  my  experience. 

Mr,  FvUer :  I  have  had  my  exi)erience,  and  have 
trucked  there  for  twenty-nine  years. 

Commissioner  Harris  :  Anything  more  ? 

1469  Mr.  Fuller :  No,  sir  j  that  satisfies  me. 

Michael  Bradley,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

By  Mr,  Beaman : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ?  A.  39  Renwick  Street 
Q.  What  is  your  business  ?  A.  Truckman.  Q.  For 
whom  do  yon  truck  'i  A.  Thurber,  Why  land  &  Co. 
Q.  Anybody  else  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  What  is  their 
business?  A.  Wholesale  grocers.  Q.  What  was 
the  former  name  of  that  firm  i  A.  H.  K.  &  F.  B. 
Thurber  &  Co.  Q.  Where  is  their  place  of  busi- 
ness ?    A.  West  Broadway,  Reade  and  Hudson  and 

1470  ^^^^®  Streets ;  on  the  Square.  Q.  How  long  have 
you  trucked  for  them  ?  A.  About  twenty  years.  Q. 
Are  you  the  foreman  of  their  trucking  business  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  many  tracks  are  there  in  their 
employ  i  A.  Prom  twenty -eight  to  thirty-five.  Q. 
What  is  the  business  of  those  tinicks ;  is  it  bring- 
ing goods  to  that  large  stibre,  and  delivering  them 
from  there  \  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  they  have  other 
storehouses  ?  A.  Yes,  all  over  the  city.  Q.  When? 
are  their  other  storehouses  \  A.  Store  at  603  Green 
wich  Street.  Q.  Where  is  that  ?  A.  Comer  of 
Clarkson  Street ;  store  at  384  West  Eleventh  Street, 
Q.  Where  is  this  on  Eleventh  Street?  A.  Along- 
side of  the  river  front;  store  at  503  Washington 
Street ;  store  at  525  Washington  Street.  Q.  WTiere 
abouts  are  they  ?  A.  They  are  up  between  Spring 
and  Charlton  Streets ;  store  at  415  Washington ;  41 
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Vesey  Street;  and  of  ten  we  store  down  on  Green-  1471 
wich  on  the  comer ;  store  corner  of  North  Moore  and 
Greenwich,  and  we  store  comer  of  Greenwich  and 
Chambers;  we  store  in  3  West  Street;  different 
stores,  too  nnmerons  to  mention,  both  east  and 
west. 

Q.  On  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  city  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  when  you  receive  your  goods 
\i  here  are  they  received  from '(  A.  We  receive 
poods  from  Twenty-fifth  Street,  North  River,  all  the 
ways  around  to  the  foot  of  Grand  Street,  East  River, 
and  sometimes  a  little  higher ;  most  all  the  i)iers. 
Q.  Do  you  receive  from  all  lines  of  steamers  and  all 
lines  of  railroads  i  A.  Oit  and  on  from  all  lines  of 
steamers.  Q.  Foreign  steamers  ?  A.  Foreign  and 
domestic  steamers.  Q.  Where  are  deliveries  made  ? 
A.  The  same,  together  with  jthe  Cities  of  New  York  1472 
and  Brooklyn  and  New  Jersey ;  we  deliver  in  the 
City  of  New  York  as  high  as  One  Hundredth 
Street ;  above  One  Hundredth  Street  we  ship  by 
Harlem  boat.  Q.  What,  in  your  exi)erience,  is  the 
value  of  Broadway  as  a  means  of  trucking  for  your 
business  i  A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  is 
the  only  trucking  street  we  have  got  in  New  York 
to  truck  on  that  is  of  any  service  to  us,  because 
most  of  the  other  streets  has  got  railroad  tracks  in 
them,  and  we  want  to  shun  them  as  much  as  possi- 
ble ;  even  the  street  we  have  got  our  store  in,  the 
only  comfort  we  have  got  is  the  streets  that  haven' t 
got  a  railroad  track  in.  Q.  Which  street  is  that  ? 
A.  Hudson  street  and  Reade  Street  and  Duane.  Q. 
Three  sides  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  trouble  do  you 
find  with  railroad  tracks  in  the  streets  where  your  ^^^^ 
business  is  carried  on  ?  A.  We  drive  our  trucks  on 
the  sidewalk,  and  block  up  the  passenger  traffic  to 
accommodate  the  horse-can^.  Q.  On  West  Broad- 
way i  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  we  have  to  do  that  to  keep  the 
street  anywhere  clear  at  all ;  we  pay  for  the  privil- 
ege of  driving  trucks  on  the  walk,  as  I  understand, 
to  have  a  gutter  plank  to  drive  in  on  the  sidewalk 
and  unload ;  the  passengers  have  either  got  to  go 
around  the  tracks,  or  go  up  from  the  street  and 
walk  along  on  the  platform.  Q.  That  is  the  way 
you  carry  on  your  business  in  West  Broadway  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  sometimes  we  back  in  some  trucks  ;  we 
unload  five  or  six  trucks  at  a  time  on  that  sidewalk; 
we  have  some  on  the  sidewalk,  and  some  we  unload 
back  from  the  curb,  when  a  car  can  pass  without 
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1474  blocking.  Q.  Do  you  use  Broadway  to  any  consid- 
erable extent  in  your  business  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we 
use  it  every  day.  Q.  The  general  character  of  your 
goods  are  heavy  goods — ^heavy  loads,  are  they  not  * 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  are  all  kinds  of  goods,  light  and 
heavy,  from  a  hogshead  of  molasses  to  a  box  of 
candles.  Q.  Do  you  bring  any  goods  from  bonded 
warehouses  in  Brooklyn  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  every  day. 
Q.  How  do  you  go  from  there  to  your  store  i  A. 
When  we  get  goods  from  Martin's  Stores  and  Har- 
beck's  Stores  in  Brooklyn,  we  cross  Pulton  and  Wall 
Street  Ferries,  and  from  Pulton  Street  and  Wall 
Street  to  Broadway,  and  Broadway  to  Reade,  and 
sometimes  Duane  Street,  and  sometimes  down  War- 
ren.    Q.  You  take  Broadway  in  your  course,  from 

1475  Wall  Street  up?  A.  We  get  goods  from  South 
Ferry,  and  we  come  up  Bro^way  from  the  Battery 
in  the  same  direction,  and  when  we  cross  Hamilton 
Ferry  we  do  the  same.  Q.  What  is  the  general 
length  of  your  trucks  ?  A.  Some  ten  feet  six,  single 
trucks  ;  some  of  the  double  trucks  is  twelve  feet ; 
small  trucks,  and  the  rest  is  about  fourteen  feet  six. 
Q.  On  the  floor  i  A.  Fourteen  to  fourteen  feet  six. 
Q.  How  far  do  these  trucks  extend  out  into  the 
street  when  they  are  backed  up  close  against  the 
curb,  and  the  horse  is  turned  up  and  down  the 
street  ?  A.  About  the  same  length  of  the  truck.  Q. 
Whatever  the  length  of  the  truck  is  the  wheels  wUl 
stand  out — the  front  wheel  stands  out  about  as  far 
as  the  tail  of  the  truck  reaches  over  the  sidewalk ! 

1476  A.  About  the  same ;  there  may  be  a  couple  or  three 
inches  difference.  Q.  Have  you,  yourself,  been  a 
driver  ?  A.  Yes ;  I  drove  twelve  years.  Q.  What, 
in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  gen- 
eral travel  upon  Broadway,  of  placing  a  horse  rail- 
road, with  a  double  track,  from  Fourteenth  Street 
to  the  Battery,  the  outside  rails  being  15  feet  apart, 
and  the  horse-cars  running  thereon  in  the  usual 
manner.  A.  Well,  I  think  it  would  affect  it  the 
same  as  it  does  Church  Street,  Greenwich  Street  or 
Washington  Street;  either  of  those  streets.  Q. 
How  does  it  affect  those  streets  ?  A.  It  blocks  them 
up  continually,  pretty  nearly ;  probably  once  in  a 
day  you  could  come  down  without  being  blocked 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes ;  in  fact  when  there  is  any 
business  doing  on  the  north  side  of  the  city, 
we    don't   think    of   going   down    town  on  either 
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of  those  streets ;  we  generally  strike  up  into  Broad- 1^77 

way. 

Q.  Are  those  streets  to-day  more  blocked ,  than 
Broadway  generall j  i  A.  Yes.  Q.  What  occasions 
the  block  in  those  streets  ?  A.  The  railroad  cars 
blocks  them ;  when  there  is  a  truck  backs  in  and 
blocks  the  cars,  the  cars  blocks  the  rest  of  the 
tnicks  ;  for  instance,  there  is  a  great  many  stores  in 
Washington  Street ;  if  a  truck  backs  in  with  a  load, 
the  car  has  got  to  wait 4in til  he  gets  unloaded,  and 
the  tracks  have  got  to  wait  as  long  as  the  car  does ; 
may  be  there  might  be  a  man  standing  there  on  one 
side,  and  a  truck  unloading,  and  that  blocks  the 
street  up;  either  on  Greenwich  or  Washington 
Street,  just  the  same.  Q.  Is  there  much  blocking 
on  West  Broadway  i  A.  About  the  same  thing,  if  i^jq 
there  is  any  trucks  backed  in  ;  more  so,  in  fact,  be- 
cause there  are  more  cars  on  West  Broadway.  Q. 
^Vhat  parts  of  West  Broadway  are  most  blockaded  ? 
A.  Prom  White  Street  down  to  Barclay  Street ;  that 
is  taking  in  College  Place  and  West  Broadway,  es- 
pecially West  Broadway  and  Chambers  Street.  Q. 
What  effect  has  car  tracks  ui)on  the  use  of  Broad- 
way as  a  place  of  travel,  assuming  that  there  were 
no  cars  on  it  at  all  ?  A.  The  travel  is  much  better 
without  the  cars.  Q.  Without  the  car  tracks  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Why  ?  A-  Because  the  carmen  go 
along  Broadway,  and  if  there  is  one  stops  the  other 
can  get  around,  but  if  there  is  a  railroad  track  there, 
if  you  attemj)t  to  go  around  it,  the  chances  are  your 
wheel  would  slide  along  the  track,  and  hit  some  1^79 
one's  truck  and  break  it,  and  get  bill  of  expenses. 
Q.  What  experience  have  you  as  to  the  breaking 
down  of  trucks  by  car  tracks  ?  A.  I  see  a  great 
manv  trucks  break  down ;  I  believe  it  is  through 
the  fault  of  the  car  tracks,  trying  to  get  in  and  out 
with  heavy  loads ;  1  have  seen  three,  I  believe,  in- 
side of  six  weeks  in  front  of  my  own  place  ;  one  of 
them  was  mv  own  truck,  with  a  good  axle  ;  one  was 
Moorehouse  s  truck,  across  the  street  from  us  ;  the 
other  gentleman  I  could  not  give  you.  Q.  All  within 
six  weeks  ?  A.  About.  Q.  And  all  in  your  neigh- 
borhood ?  A.  Right  in  one  block ;  there  was  an- 
other truck  that  broke  down  in  College  Place  about 
a  block  below  that  at  about  the  same  time.  Q.  What 
effect  has  the  breaking  down  of  those  trucks  or  any 
vehicle  on  the  horse-car  travel  and  cars  1  A.  I  don't 
understand.      Q.   What   effect   has   the  breaking 
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1480  down  of  these  tracks  or  of  any  vehicle  on  the 
horse-car  travel  and  the  cars?  A.  A  consid- 
erable effect,  Q.  How?  A.  On  the  care?  Q. 
Yes. "  A.  Every  time  you  want  to  drive,  if  you  are 
into  the  tracks,  if  you  don't  give  a  certain  swing  to 
get  out,  you  are  apt  to  break  the  axle ;  and  I  have 
seen  horses'  feet  catch  in  the  track,  and  almost 
ruined  for  live  or  six  months.  Q.  What  effect  does 
the  breaking  down  of  a  truck  upon  a  car  track  have 
upon  a  car  that  is  going  by  ?  A.  The  car  has  got  to 
stop  there ;  I  saw,  yesterday  morning  I  believe  it 
was,  there  was  a  meat  trucK  broke  down  on  West 
Broadway  near  Thomas  Street ;  about  one  hundred 
cars  stopi)ed  there ;  you  could  walk  up  to  Canal 
Street,  it  seemed  to  me,  on  them,  there  were  so 

1481  many  ;  there  were  some  trucks  standing  there,  and 
they  did  not  move,  and  there  were  some  cominc 
down  from  Canal  Street  that  had  to  stand  until  the 
route  was  clear ;  it  delays  the  travel  on  the  street, 
Q.  Does  it  delay  the  travel  across  the  street  as  well 
as  north  and  south  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  sometimes  the 
cars  will  come  along,  and  sometimes  they  will  have 
to  stop  on  cross  streets ;  it  has  to  stop  there  until  it 
has  a  chance  to  go  along,  and  it  blocks  the  street ; 
if  there  is  a  policeman  on  the  block,  he  will  gener- 
ally clear  the  cross  street,  if  he  can.  Q.  Do  you  see 
much  trucking  to  and  from  Pulton  and  Washington 
markets  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  see  all  of  it,  pretty  near. 
Q.  How  early  are  you  at  vour  business  ?  A.  Seven 
o'clock.     Q.  Is  there  much  of  that  market  trucking 

1482  takes  place  on  Broadway  ?  A.  I  could  not  say ;  I 
don't  De  in  Broadway  at  that  time ;  I  have  'seen 
meat  trucks  and  all  kinds  of  trucks  on  Broadway ; 
at  that  hour  of  the  morning  1  don't  generally  be  np 
there  unless  my  business  would  bring  me  up  there 
to  cross  Broadway  or  to  go  down  Broadway.  Q. 
What  time  of  the  day  in  your  opinion  is  Broadway 
most  crowded?  A.  I  have  seen  it  pretty  well 
blocked  up  all  the  time,  from  about  half-past  seven 
in  the  morning  or  eight  o'clock  up  to  about  half-past 
live  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  What  part  of  BroaSway,  in  your  opinion,  is 
most  crowded  i  A.  From  Canal  Street  to  the  Bat- 
tery. Q.  What  season  of  the  year  do  you  use 
Broadway  most  for  your  business  ?  A.  I  use  it  at 
all  seasons ;  especially  Winter  season,  when  there  is 
snow  on  the  ground,  we  use  it  a  little  more  than  in 
other  seasons,  perhaps.    Q.  State  in  your  opinion 
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whether  the  same  number  of  horse-cars  on  Broad- 1*83 
way  would  cause  more  obstruction  than  the  same 
number  of  omnibuses  1  A.  The  same  number  of 
horse-cars.  Q.  Would  what ;  what  about  them  ? 
A.  Would  block  it  up  more  ;  for  instance,  if  there 
was  a  truck  broke  down,  or  a  man  was  unloading  a 
truck,  the  cars  would  block  up  the  street  more  than 
ten  or  twenty-five  trucks  would,  because  they  all  go 
around  one  another.  Q.  Do  you  own  the  trucks  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  Q.  They  belong  to  th6  firm } 
A.  They  belong  to  the  firm.  Q.  So  their  trucking 
is  all  carried  on  by  the  firm  as  a  part  of  their  busi- 
ness  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Scribner : 

1484 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  good  of  society  at 
large  requu^s  Broadway  to  be  connned  to  the  use  of 
trucks  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  1  don' t  think  so  ;  for  the  use 
of  all  kinds  of  vehicles — trucks  aud  carriages.  Q. 
You  think  that  people  who  do  not  own  grocery 
stores,  or  do  not  drive  trucks,  have  still  some  rights 
in  Broadway  that  truck-drivers  are  bound  to  respect  1 
A.  They  have  rights  and  so  have  the  truck-drivers, 
because  they  pay  for  license.  Q.  What  license  do 
you  pay  for  your  truck  ?  A.  $2.50  a  year ;  a  dollar 
for  small  trucks.  Q.  A  dollar  for  smaU  trucks  and 
$2.50  for  large  ones?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Have  you 
l)een  increasing  the  size  of  your  trucks  of  late  years  i 
A.  Some  of  them  we  have  ;  yes,  sir ;  we  used  to  have 
smaller  trucks  than  we  have  now.  Q.  You  could  1485 
get  alon^  with  small  trucks  now,  could  you  not? 
A.  No,  sir ;  we  think  they  are  small  enough  when 
we  have  a  big  load  to  put  on  them.  Q.  i)o  you 
think  all  of  your  trucks  ought  to  be  14^  feet  long  ? 
A.  Oh,  no  ;  they  are  not  aU  that  long.  Q.  You  get 
along  with  trucks  much  smaller  ?  A.  Yes ;  we 
divide  the  work.  Q.  Do  you  get  along  with  trucks 
that  are  less  than  14J  feet  long  %  A.  We  have  to 
get  along  with  them  ;  we  get  along  with  wagons. 
Q.  Thurber's  store  on  West  Broadway  has  existed 
for  what  length  of  time  ?  A.  About  eleven  years. 
Q.  And  the  railroad  tracks  in  West  Broadway  have 
existed  for  more  than  thirty  years,  have  they  not  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q  They  wei'e  there  many  years  before 
it  occurred  to  Mr.  Thurber  that  that  would  be  a  good 
place  to  build  a  large,  handsome  grocery  store,  such 
as  he  has  built,  were  they  not?    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q. 
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1486  Long  before  Mr.  Thurber  built  that  handsome  store 
on  West  Broadway  the  street  cars  of  the  Sixth  Ave- 
nue line,  and  of  the  Eighth  Avenue  line,  and  of  the 
Seventh  Avenue  line,  and  of  the  Broadway  line, 
were  running  on  West  Broadway  directly  in  front 
of  that  store  'i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  they  have  been 
running  there  since  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  carry- 
ing millions  of  people  up  through  West  Broadway 
and  past  that  store,  notwithstanding  the  existence 
of  Mr.  Thurber' s  store,  and  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  Mr.  Thurber' s  trucks?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  there  are  a  great  many  grocery  wagons  that 
go  to  Mr.  Thurber  s  store  to  receive  and  deliver 
goods  that  do  not  belong  to  Mr.  Thurber,  are  they 
not  ?    A.  As  many  as  he  owns,  and  a  good  many 

1487  more  ;  we  have  three  streets  besides  West  Broadway 
to  do  business  on.  Q.  So  that  you  have  managed  to 
exist  for  the  eleven  years  that  that  store  has  been 
constructed,  and  Mr.  Thurber  has  managed  to  carry 
on  an  immense  grocery  business  on  West  Broadway, 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  double  railroad 
tracks  in  that  street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  not- 
withstanding the  running  of  the  various  and  numer- 
ous cars  that  run  through  that  street  every  day  at 
regular  intervals  i  A.  Yes ;  but  if  Mr.  Thurber — 
Q.  Answer  my  question — that  is  all. 

3fr.  Beaman :    Suppose  you  let  him  answer. 

Mr.  Scribner :  You  can  re-examine  him  all  the 
afternoon  if  you  choose. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  not  only  desire  the 
1^^  use  of  Broadway  and  West  Broadway  for  the  use  of 
Mr.  Thurber' s  trucks,  but  you  also  occupy  the  whole 
sidewalk  and  exclude  pedestrians  1  A.  We  have  to 
do  it  to  accommodate  the  railroad  cars ;  we  don't  do 
it  where  there  ain't  any  railroad  track.  Q.  The 
railroad  track  was  there  oef ore  you  were  there  i  A. 
Yes ;  the  avenue,  too. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  Greenwich  and  Washing 
ton  Streets,  and  you  say  they  are  blockaded  \  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Frequently  obstructed?  A.  Everv 
day.  Q.  Is  it  the  cars  that  obstruct  them,  or  is  it 
these  numerous  trucks  that  you  have  recently 
spoken  oii  A.  The  cars  do  it.  Q.  Do  not  the 
trucks  do  it  at  all ;  have  they  nothing  to  do  with 
that  obstruction  ?  A.  No.  sir.  Q.  Nothing  at  all  i 
A.  Tbey  have  not  got  hall  as  much  as  the  cars.  Q. 
Have  they  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  A.  Yes,  a  part 
of  it.    Q.  Is  not  a  part  of  it  due  to  unnecessary  ex- 
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tension  of  the  size  of  your  trucks  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  1489 
You  have  seen  trucKs  broken  down  where  there 
were  no  railroad  tracks  in  the  street  i  A.  Yes,  some 
few.  Q.  You  have  seen  trucks  brokeft  down  bv 
reason  of  careless  driving,  where  there  were  no  rail- 
road tracks  ?  A.  I  don' t  Know  that  I  have  ;  it  might 
have  been  so.  Q.  Do  you  say  that  the  same  num- 
ber of  horse-cars  would  blocK  up  Broadway  more 
than  the  same  number  of  trucks  1    A.  I  do  ;  in  this 

way Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  horse-car  that 

can  compare  in  the  surface  of  obstruction  that  it 
affords  to  traffic  with  one  of  your  14J  feet  trucks, 
with  the  long  pole  that  you  carry  and  the  10  feet  or 
more  over  which  you  spread  your  team  ?  Do  you 
know  of  any  horse-car  that  will  compare  in  obstruc- 
tion with  a  vehicle  of  that  kind  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  1490 

this  way Q.  Do  you  say  that  a  horse-car  is 

more  of  an  obstruction  in  the  street — I  am  speaking 
now  disregarding  the  track — but  do  you  say  that  an 
onlinary  two-horse-car  is  more  of  an  obstruction  in 
a  street  than  one  of  your  immense  trucks,  with  your 
horses  harnessed  in  the  way  you  do  harness  them 
sometimes,  with  a  long  yoke  spreading  them  apart ! 
A.  Not  if  they  had  wheels  on,  so  that  they  could 
turn  the  same  as  trucks.  Q.  Disregarding  the  track, 
and  disregarding  everything  about  the  inability  of 
the  car  to  turn  in  and  out,  do  you  say  that  a  horse- 
car  with  the  horses  attached  to  it— an  ordinary  two- 
horse  car — forms  more  of  an  obstruction  to  a  street 
than  one  of  your  two-horse  vehicles  14J  feet  long, 
and  geared  up  the  way  you  gear  ?  A.  Not  on  ac- 1491 
count  of  the  size  of  the  car  ;  it  don't  in  the  size  or 

the  space  of  the  street  it  takes  up  ;  but Q.  Do 

you  not  think  that  if  there  were  tracks  laid  in 
Broadway,  in  the  centre  of  the  street  only,  15  feet 
from  outside  to  outside,  and  two-horse  cars  were 
running  thereon,  and  all  the  stages  were  withdrawn 
from  Broadway,  that  you  would  get  along  better 
with  your  trucks  going  up  and  down  Broadway, 
than  you  do  now<    A.  No,  I  don't  think  we  could 

fet  alon^  half  as  well ;  I  would  not  say  it  positively, 
ut  I  thmk  I  have  a  little  recollection  about  it ;  I 
could  not  say  very  positively  about  it ;  but  I  be- 
lieve about  19  or  20  years  ago,  probably  it  ain't  that 
—but  around  about  that  time  ;  the  time  the  Grand 
Street  line  started  from  the  foot  of  Grrand  Street  to 
Cortlandt  Street — they  came  along  through  East 
Broadway  and  Chatham  through  Park  Row,  and  I 
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1492  believe  they  crossed  Broadway  into  Pulton,  and 
down  Fulton  into  Washington  and  Washington 
into  Cortlandt  Street,  and  I  believe  it  was  so  mach 
blocked  that  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of 
New  York  had  the  railroad  company  take  away 
those  cars  because  the  people  could  not  do  businei 
on  Broadway.  Q.  Do  you  understand  that  to  lie 
any  sort  of  answer  to  any  question  I  have  put  :<• 
you  ?  A.  Yes,  I  am  only  just  laying  that  down,  what 
effect  the  cars  would  have  on  Broadwav.  Q.  That 
is  across  Broadwav ;  I  am  speaking  alx)Ut  a  raU 
road  laid  the  lengtn  of  Broadway,  with  the  traob 
in  the  centre  of  the  street ;  do  you  not  think  that  if 
there  were  double  tracks  there  and  the  stages  we^ 
all  withdrawn,  and  the  cars  were  confined  to  that 

1493  beaten  path  that  would  be  marked  out  by  the  outer 
rails,  that  your  trucks  would  get  along' as  well  a> 
they  do  now  ?    A.  No,  sir ;  not  as  well. 

Q.  Tliat  is  your  opinion  'i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  IV 
you  know  that  there  are  210  stages  running  in 
Broadway  south  of  Fourteenth  Street  i  A.  X(i, 
sir ;  I  did  not  know  the  number,  Q.  You  knew 
that  one  car  would  do  the  work  of  half  a  dozen  uf 
those  stages,  do  you  not  i  A.  They  might  rairy 
more  passengers.  Q.  That  one  c^r  would  carry  a^ 
many  passengers  as  half  a  dozen  of  those  sta^ ; 
that  if  there  was  only  one  car  for  every  six  of  th<iy 
stages,  do  you  still  think  you  would  hare  m> 
trouble  in  navigating  yonr  immense  tnicks  thronirL 
the  streets  than  you  do  now  i  A.  Yes,  1  do :  and  u 
1494 you  wish  me,  I  will  give  you  my  reasons.  Q.  Id-  j 
not  care  for  your  reasons ;  I  nave  asked  you  a 
question  and  you  have  answered  it ;  do  vou  tbiok 
double  the  number  of  stages  runmng  on  feroadway 
would  cause  more  obstruction  ?  A.  Yes,  it  would: 
the  more  trucks  and  stages  there  are  running  the^. 
the  more  obstruction  there  is.  Q.  If  tracks  WK^ 
laid  in  the  centre  of  Broad waj%  and  assuming  tha: 
only  tifty  horse-cars  were  sufficient  to  do  the  work 
of  the  210  stages  now  running,  would  you  still  think 
that  the  construction  of  the  Broadway  Surface  M- 
road  would  be  a  bad  thing  i  A.  I  do,  yes,  sir.  ii 
You  ride  in  the  horse-cars  sometimes,  ao  you  nu 
A.  Yes,  and  in  stages  too,  and  on  trucks.  Q.  A:i: 
on  what  i  A.  On  trucks,  too.  Q.  Do  you  find  it^  I 
horse-cars  a  convenience  when  you  want  to  go  froa 
place  to  place  about  town  i  A.  When  I  want  to^ 
up  town,  I  generally  take  the  Elevated  cars,  aa^i 
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find  it  more  convenient  by  paying  five  cents  extra.  1495 
Q.  In  a  street  in  which  there  is  no  Elevated  rail- 
road and  there  is  a  horse- car  line,  you  find  them  a 
convenience,  do  you  not  ?  A.  They  are  more  con- 
venient than  walKing,  yes.  Q.  Independent  of  your 
interest  in  trucks,  you  would  be  willing  to  concede 
that  the  construction  of  a  railroad  on  Broadway 
would  facilitate  public  travel,  would  you  noti  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  think  that  the  i)eople  of  Broad- 
way who  now  go  on  foot  would  be  pleased  to  see  the 
railroad  on  Broadwajr,  do  you  not  ^  A.  I  don't 
know  about  their  opinion  at  all.  Q.  You  would,  if 
you  were  on  Broadway,  and  had  no  interest  in 
tracks,  regard  the  Broadway  Railroad  as  a  matter 
of  convemence,  would  you  not,  to  yourself  i  A.  I 
would  not  if  I  had  property  there.  Q.  You  would  1496 
rather  go  on  foot,  would  you  'i  A.  I  would  rather 
walk  as  it  is,  if  there  was  plenty  of  horse-cars  right 
close  by,  than  have  it  on  Broadway.  Q.  You 
would  prefer  to  walk  to  the  next  street  and  get  an- 
other railroad  rather  than  to  have  the  horse-car 
railroad  on  Broadway  (  A.  If  there  was  one  there — 
if  I  had  property  on  Broadway.  Q.  I  am  not  ask- 
ing about  your  having  property  ;  I  am  talking  about 
you  as  being  on  Broaiiway  just  as  you  are — not  an 
owner  of  property  on  Broadway,  but  desiring  to  get 
from  the  City  Hall  to  Grace  Church,  for  instance, 
and  there  was  a  horse-railroad  track  on  Broadway, 
and  cars  ran  there,  you  would  consider  it  conveni- 
ent, would  you  not  i  A.  Certainly  ;  I  would  not 
go  a  block  out  of  the  way  to  get  another  car.  1497 

B}/  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  about  some  of  the  trucks 
being  larger ;  why  do  you  have  such  large  trucks  ? 
A.  Because  our  business  requires  it.  Q.  You  have 
been  asked  or  you  have  said  that  there  would  be 
more  trouble  in  having,  say  50  cars  on  Broadway 
than  there  would  to  have  210  stages,  and  you  said 
you  could  give  the  reasons  if  the  counsel  wanted 
them,  but  he  did  not  want  them  ;  I  would  like  to 
know  the  reawns  i  A.  You  take  and  ]put  fifty  cars 
on  Broadway  and  put  500  stages  on  it,  and  other 
valises  [vehicles]  going  up  and  down  Broadway 
everv  day,  and  you  would  find  that  the  fifty  cars 
would  block  up  Broadway  more  than  the  500  stages, 
with  the  valises  on  it.  Q.  How  does  that  happen?  A. 
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1498  Because  a  car  mns  on  a  straight  line  and  can't  get 
one  side  or  the  other  one  inch,  and  if  there  is  a  man 
wants  to  stop  with  a  wagon  and  deliver  goods;  that 
man  has  got  to  stop  to  get  through  with  his  busi- 
ness, and  wiere  is  no  truck  can  pass  that  car  between 
that  truck  and  the  car  track  where  it  would  be ; 
Broadway  ain't  wide  enough  ;  the  chance  is,  if  you 
want  to  swing  to  go  up  on  the  up  town  track,  and 
there  is  a  car  coming  down,  probably  the  truck  will 
stop,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  there  will  be  a 
stop  of  five  or  six  minutes,  and  there  will  be  50  or 
100  in  a  bunch ;  vou  see  it  in  every  street  where 
the  cars  are,  just  the  very  same  ;  and  in  front  of  our 
store  it  is  the  same ;  you  can  see  it  in  Washington 
Street  and  in  West  Street,  and  in  all  those  streets 

1499  where  there  are  railroad  cars,  and  business,  and 
trucks  and  wagons  going  along  ;  of  course  there  is 
streets  where  there  is  railroad  cars,  where  there  is 
no  business,  that  thej  do  not  block  up. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  would  passengers  go  up 
Broadway  any  faster  in  the  busy  parts  of  the  day 
in  cars  than  in  omnibuses ;  if  there  were  horse- 
cars  there  ?  A.  I  don't  see  but  that  the  other  horse- 
cars  could  get  up  as  fast.  Q.  Would  the  horse-cars 
take  passengers  up  any  faster  than  the  omnibuses 
now  do  ?  A.  I  don't  think  they  would  ;  they  would 
have  to  take  their  turn,  and  give  a  man  a  chance  to 
get  out  of  their  way,  and  then  it  is  just  the  same  as 
any  other  street ;  I  don't  think  they  could  go  any 
faster. 
1500 

By  Mr.  Scrtbner : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  objection  to  a  railroad  on 
Broadway  that  does  not  apply  to  any  other  street  f 
A.  We  object  to  all  of  them  in  all  the  streets  ;  at 
least  I  do.  Q.  The  truckmen  would  like  to  drire 
them  out,  but  do  you  know  any  objection  to  a  rail- 
road on  Broadway  that  does  not  apply  to  any  busi- 
ness street  i  A.  Yes,  I  do.  Q.  What  is  that  i  A. 
We  object  to  a  railroad  in  Broadway,  and  the  car- 
men in  general — at  least  me  and  every  body  hke 
me — ^because  it  is  the  only  street  that  we  can  drive 
a  ^ood  Joad  in.  Q.  I  asked  you  if  there  is  any 
objection  that  applies  to  Broadway  that  does  not 
apply  to  any  street  where  there  is  any  railroad  i  A. 
if  o ;  I  don' t  like  railroads  in  any  of  those  streets. 
Q.  Ton  would  like  to  see  them  all  torn  up?    A. 
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Above  Fourteenth  Street ;  I  don't  want  to  see  them  1501 
any  further.  Q.  The  truckmen  of  the  city  would 
like  to  have  the  streets  below  Fourteenth  Street  all 
to  themselves?  A.  All  to  themselves  and  to  do 
business ;  and  the  business  and  commerce  of  New 
York  ought  to  have  it  that  way  too ;  that  is  my 
opinion. 

By  Mr,  Fuller: 

Q.  I  will  try  to  ask  you  a  question  that  you  can  say 
yes  or  no  to,  so  that  we  can  make  it  very  short ;  I 
am  very  thankful  to  the  lawyers  that  they  do  not 
interrupt  me ;  you  truckmen  are  great  enemies  of 
the  stages,  are  you  not  ?    A.  No  sir,  not  any  more 
than  others.    Q.  You  think  they  are  far  preferable  ^^ 
to  cars  I    A.  We  don't  want  the  stages  here ;  we  ^^^^ 
think  we  have  enough  business  without  stages  ;  I 
think  we  have  trucks  and  business  enough  down 
town  without  the  stages  on  Broadway  even.      Q. 
Y'ou  say  Greenwich  Street  and  Washington  Street 
are  terribly  crowded  and  blockaded  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  that  the  cars  do  it  ?    A.  Yes.     Q.  Trucks 
have  but  very  little  to  do  with  it,  have  they  ?    A. 
The  trucks  of  course,  come  in  amongst  the  cars,  as 
I  stated.    Q.  They  have  very  much  to  do  with  it 
however?    A.   Yes,  they  have  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  it ;  both  of  them  together.     Q.  Is  there  any  ' 
blockading  on  Broadway  now  ?    A.    No,  sir ;  there 
is  not ;  thev  all  keep  moving  ;  you  don't  see  Broad- 
way—I ain'^t  seen  Broadway  when  a  truck  could  not  ^  ^ 
move  one  way  or  the  other  in  ten  years  ;  I  didnH^^03 
see  it  blocked  five  minutes  without  a  truck  moving, 
and  I  have  seen  the  other  streets  as  much  as  two  and 
a  half  hours,  some  of  them.     Q.  Have  you  been  in 
Broadway  lately?    A.    I  have  been  in  Broadway 

})retty  nearly  every  day  for  twenty  years.  Q.  Be- 
ow  Chambers  Street  to  Liberty  Street?  A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  you  have  not  seen  any  block  at  the  comer 
of  Fulton  Street  ?  A.  Not  to  extent  five  minutes; 
and  I  don't  think  anybody  else  has  either.  Q.  I 
think  a  gentleman  swore  the  other  day,  that  he  saw 
a  block  there  for  over  an  hour.  A.  I  think  he  must 
not  see  rij^ht ;  I  have  seen  Broadway  when  they 
were  putting  sewers  there,  and  there  mi^ht  be  a 
block  of  five  or  six  minutes  ;  they  get  in  single  file, 
and  keep  moving  all  the  time ;  I  mean  standing 
still,  and  not  moving  up  or  down.  Q.  Then  it  is  not 
blocked  much  now  ?    A,  It  is  crowded,  but  they 
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1504  keep  moving  up  and  down ;  they  get  in  some  of 
these  other  streets,  and  they  can't  move  one  way  or 
the  other.  Q.  Could  not  norse-cars  keep  moving 
with  the  rest  ?  A.  They  could  if  there  was  nothing 
in  the  way.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  horse-cars  in 
Broadway,  or  any  otner  street,  are  a  public  nuis- 
ance ?  A.  They  are  a  public  nuisance  to  business ; 
they  are  not  a  public  nuisance  to  passengers.  Q. 
We  only  want  tnem  for  passengei-s;  do  you  not  think 
that  having  a  cable  road  in  Broadway,  with  a  flat 
rail  even  with  the  surface  of  the  pavement,  and  af- 
fording no  obstruction  whatever,  with  a  car  carrying 
one  hundred  i)eople^  three  times  as  many  as  a  stage, 
it  would  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  horse-cars  f 
A.  It  would  be  still  worse,  I  think ;  if  you  carry  a 

1506  hundred  passengers,  it  would  block  the  whole  street 
up. 

Q.  If  it  was  the  same  length  as  a  horse-car  and 
carried  one  hundred  passengers,  would  it  be  worse '. 
You  think  that  a  cable  car  the  length  of  a  horse-car 
carrying  four  times  as  many  passengers  would  be  a 
greater  objection  than  the  horse-car  or  stage,  do 
you  {  A.  1  think  it  would  because  there  might  be 
times  where  if  there  was  a  team  of  horses  attached 
to  a  car,  it  could  swine  one  side  and  shorten  that 
one-half.  Q.  But  a  caole  car  is  no  longer  than  a 
.  horse-car?  A.  I  don't  see  where  you  could  put  so 
many  passengers  in  it,  if  it  was  not  longer.  Q.  We 
have  double  decks ;  you  say  that  trucks  are  often 
broken  down  on  railroad  tracks,  and  that  it  delays 

1506  your  trucks  for  an  hour  or  more  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
sometimes.  Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  cable  car 
coming  along  which  was  able  to  push  that  truck  off 
the  track,  and  go  right  on,  woula  be  a  great  public 
convenience  ?  A.  Triey  would  if  they  paid  for  a 
new  one.  Q.  If  they  push  the  truck  and  meat^  or 
whatever  it  was  loaaed  with,  and  push  them  off, 
that  would  be  a  great  convenience,  would  it  not  i  A. 
The  big  dummy  engine  in  St.  John's  Park  could  not 
do  that  without  breaking  all  our  springs  and  axles 
and  everything.  Q.  If  they  paid  for  them  it  would 
be  a  great  convenience  ?  A.  5f  o,  sir ;  because  of  the 
delay  ;  the  man  would  have  to  wait  until  he  had  a 
new  one  built. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  there  are  few  blocks  in  Broad- 
way i    A."  Because  they  all  keep  in  motion ;  if  a 
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stage  stops  to  take  up  passengers,  the  trucks  go  1507 
right  around  them ;  if  a  car  stops  to  pick  up  pas- 
sengers, the  cars  would  have  to  stop  right  behind 
them.  Q.  But  Broadway  is  crowded?  A.  It  is; 
pretty  well  all  the  time  ;  about  as  much  as  there  is 
room  to  get  along.  Q.  Between  what  streets  is  it 
crowded  ?  A.  Oh,  between  Canal  Street  and  the 
Battery.  Q.  You  have  never  ridden  on  one  of  these 
cable  roads  ?  A.  1  never  saw  one.  Q.  So  that  vou 
are  hardly  an  expert  for  my  friend  Puller  ?  A.  No, 
sir. 

By  Mr,  Scribner : 

Q.  You  have  ridden  on  the  horse-cars  ?  A.  Every 
day,  pretty  nearly  ;  especially  Sunday. 

lOUo 

James  Carmichael,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says : 

By  Mr,  Beaman : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ?  A  I  live  in  35  Cannon 
Street.  Q.  New  York  City?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What 
is  your  business  ?  A.  I  am  a  truckman.  Q.  How 
lon§  have  you  been  a  truckman  ?  A.  About  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years.  Q.  All  in  the  City  of  New  York  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  do  you  carry  on  your  busi- 
ness? A.  8  and  10  Coenties  Slip.  Q.  How  many 
trucks  do  you  em|)loy  ?  A.  Prom  four  to  seven, 
according  to  the  business.  A.  What  is  your  prin-  ^  ^^ 
cipal  trucking  \  A.  General  merchandise.  Q.  That 
arrives  in  your  vicinity  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  over  the 
city  and  Brooklyn,  too.  Q.  Do  you  truck  many 
dry  goods?  A.  Very  seldom.  Q.  Hardware?  A. 
Sometimes;  yes.  Q.  What  articles  do  you  truck 
mostly  \  A.  Well,  I  truck  groceries  and  salt  fish  ; 
general  merchandise  ^11  through.  Q.  General  mer- 
chandise all  over  the  city  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where 
do  you  receive  it  generally  \  A.  Pretty  much  all 
over  the  city  ;  European  steamers  and  up  the  North 
River  and  Brooklyn.  Q.  Where  do  you  deliver  ? 
A.  In  stores  ^nerally.  Q.  Retail  stores  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Retail  grocery  stores  mostly,  I  suppose  ?  A. 
Retail  stores  ;  some  groceries,  and  some  oi  the  stores 
that  I  deliver  stuft  in,  peddle  it  out  again ;  the 

frocer  goes  and  buys.    Q.  To  what  extent  in  your 
usiness  do  you  use  Broadway  ?    A.  I  use  Broad- 
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1510  ^^y  generally — if  I  am  pushed  for  a  truck,  I  gen- 
erally tell  my  men  to  go  that  way  so  that  they  won't 
be  detained ;  I  think  it  is  the  nearest  and  straightest 
way  to  deliver  on  both  sides  of  the  city.  Q.  You 
always  use  it  when  you  are  in  a  huny  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  What,  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  effect 
of  placing  on  Broadway  a  horse  railroad  with  a 
double  track  running  from  Fourteenth  Street  to  the 
Battery,  the  outside  rails  being  fifteen  feet  apart, 
and  a  line  of  cai*s  running  thereon  i  A.  My  opinion 
is  it  would  be  quite  an  obstruction  to  the  thorough- 
fare in  Broadway,  in  every  capacity  ;  that  is  my 
opinion.  Q.  Explain  why  you  say  so  I  A .  In  the 
first  place,  that  is  the  only  street  we  have  got  a 
pride  in  in  this  city,  that  there  is  not  a  railroad  on; 

1511 1^  *^he  next  place,  that  is  the  street  that  a  man  can 
make  more  time  on  in  his  carriage  or  in  his  light 
wagon,  or  on  his  truck  loaded. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  putting  a  horse- 
car  track  there  ?  A.  I  cannot  exactly  say  what  the 
effect  would  be,  but  I  think  it  would  be  quite  a 
blockade  ;  that  is  my  opinion  ;  the  stages  and  om- 
nibuses, of  course,  can  get  around  any  way  at  all ; 
they  can  slip  down  one  street  and  go  around^  if  there 
is  a  sewer  making  or  a  blockade  or  a  truck  broken 
down  or  the  like  of  that ;  they  can  move .  around 
from  one  block  to  another  and  take  a  side  street,  which 
I  think  a  car  could  not  do  ;  I  have  never  saw  them 
doing  it  yet.  Q.  Your  opinion  is  founded  on  such 
exi)erience  as  you  have  had  in  tracking  ?    A.  Yes, 

1512  I  ^™  J^^s*  talking  from  experience.  Q.  Have  you 
driven  trucks  yourself?  A.  Yes,  I  drove  a  truck  for 
some  six  or  seven  years  myself.  Q.  What  part  of 
Broadway  have  you  found  to  be  most  crowdea  ?  A. 
Well,  I  generally  found  from — when  I  used  to  be 
driving  myself,  I  generally  found  from  Canal  street 
down  to  about  Wall ;  around  the  City  Hall  there. 
Q.  What  condition  do  you  find  that  part  of  Broad- 
way in  ?  A.  Sometimes  I  find  it  pretty  troublesome 
to  get  through  only  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time 
though,  and  at  other  times  I  can  drive  right  through. 
Q.  Tae  horse  is  moving  most  all  the  time  ?  A.  Yes, 
pretty  much  all  the  time. 

Oross-examination  by  Mr.  ScrUmer : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business,  do  you 
say  ?  A.  About  fifteen  or  eighteen  years ;  I  could 
not  say  exactly  to  the  year.    Q.  Do  you  agree  with 
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some  of  the  other  witnesses  who  have  been  called  1513 
here,  that  Broadway  is  not  so  crowded  now  as  it 
used  to  be  <  A.  I  do ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  You  think  that 
blockades  on  Broadway  are  much  less  frequent  now 
than  they  were  some  twenty  years  ago,  do  you  not  ? 
A.  Well,  twenty  years  ago  1  could  not  answer  you  ; 
that  was  before  my  time.  Q.  What  time  does  vour 
knowledge  of  Broadway  commence  at  i  A.  From 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago ;  somewhere  about 
that  neighborhood.  Q.  but  blockades  are  jiow  much 
less  frequent  than  they  were  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
ago,  are  they  not  i  A.  I  don't  know ;  I  think  they 
are  less  frequent.  Q.  Will  you  tell  us  if  you  can  i 
A.  For  some  reason,  I  don't  think  the  business  is 
quite  so  extensive  as  it  was  then,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ago.  Q.  Were  there  more  stages  running  than  1514 
now  ?  A.  Well,  1  believe  there  were.  Q.  The  draw- 
ing off  of  the  stages  tended  to  alleviate  the  obstruc- 
tions on  Broadway,  did  it  not  ?  A.  I  don' t  know 
about  that,  exactly  ;  a  good  deal  that  way  ;  the  busi- 
ness has  moved  a  little  further  up  town,  which 
made  the  lower  end  of  Broadway  a  little  slacker.  Q. 
You  do  not  think  the  lower  part  of  Broadway  is  as 
crowded  now  as  it  used  to  be  i  A.  No,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  quite  so  much  traveled.  Q.  You  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  street-cars,  are  you  not  I  A.  Once  in 
a  while,  yes.  Q.  You  find  them  a  convenience  when 
you  do  use  them  i  A.  Oh,  yes ;  I  would  not  take  them 
if  I  did  not.  Q.  If  there  was  a  railroad  on  Broad- 
way, and  you  were  going  from  here  to  Grace  Church, 
you  would  regard  it  as  a  convenience  to  be  able  to  1515 
get  into  one  of  the  cars,  would  you  not  ?  A.  Not  if 
there  was  an  omnibus  there  ;  I  think  I  would  rather 
^o  into  the  omnibus.  Q.  You  are  a  little  old-fash- 
ioned and  prefer  to  travel  in  omnibuses,  do  you  'i  A. 
Yes ;  I  think  I  could  go  up  faster  that  way,  by 
the  omnibus.  Q.  What  makes  you  think  that? 
A.  In  case  a  truck  is  broke  down  or  the  like  of  that, 
the  omnibus  can  go  right  around.  Q.  Do  you  not 
know  that  the  time  of  the  street-cars  is  much  less 
from  the  Central  Park  down  to  the  City  HaU  than 
in  one  of  the  stages  between  the  same  x>oints  i  A. 
Oh,  yes ;  I  mess  they  are,  where  they  have  a  clear 
run.  Q.  Wherever  they  run  through  the  street  of 
the  city  they  get  along  faster,  ordinarily,  than  the 
sta^  do  on  the  same  route,  do  they  not  i  A.  I 
don't  know ;  I  came  down  on  one  of  the  Seventh 
Avenue  cars  from  Eighth  Street,  and  I  could  have 
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1616  walked  down  a  great  deal  faster  than  I  came  in  the 
cars.  Q.  That  was  because  it  got  obstnicted  i  A. 
Yea.  Q.  You  have  come  down  on  the  Seventh  Ave- 
nue cars  when  they  come  a  great  deal  faster  than 

Jou  could  walk,  have  you  not  i    A.  I  believe  I  have, 
ut  I  don' t  recollect  exactly,  because  it  is  a  line  I 
don' t  ride  very  often  on. 

Q.  Ordinarily  you  would  not  get  into  a  street-car 
unless  you  expected  to  get  along  faster  than  you 
could  walk  (  A.  Certainly  not,  excepting  I  was  very 
tired.  Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  are  210  stages 
running  on  Broadway  at  the  present  time  ?  A.  I 
don' t  know  exactly  the  number.  Q.  Whatever  you 
do  know  on  that  subject,  you  know  that  the  stages 
contribute  to  the  obstruction    and    confusion   on 

1617  Broadway,  whenever  there  is  any  blockade  or  ob- 
struction, do  you  not  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
as  much  obstruction  as  two  lines  of  cars  would  be 
there.  Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  that;  I  asked  you 
whether  you  were  willing  to  acknowledge  that  210 
stages,  assuming  that  so  many  do  exist,  running  be- 
tween Fourteenth  Street  and  the  Battery,  contribute 
to  whatever  confusion  or  obstruction  exists  on 
Broadway?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  Q.  You  do 
not  think  they  contribute  at  all  ?  A.  They  contri- 
bute a  little  to  it.  Q.  A  very  little,  do  you  mean  i 
A.  A  little.  Q.  A  very  little  i  A.  They  don't  con- 
tribute any  more  disturbance  than  a  truck  or  car- 
riage ;  every  one  has  a  right  of  way.  Q.  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  a  stage  is  an  obstruction  equal  to  that 

1518  of  a  big  truck  i  A.  I  don' t  say  it  is.  Q.  You  think 
a  big  truck  obstructs  the  street  more  than  a  stage 
does  ?  A.  Yes ;  a  heavy,  loaded  truck  does.  Q.  It 
obstructs  the  street  more  than  a  stage  does  i  A. 
Yes,  if  it  is  very  heavily  loaded.  Q.  Would  210 
stages  make  any  difference  between  Fourteenth 
Street  and  the  Battery  on  Broadway  ?  A.  Oh,  cer- 
tainly it  would.  Q.  Then  210  stages  would  make 
some  difference,  would  they  not  ?  A.  Yes,  it  would 
make  a  little  difference.  Q.  But  is  it  your  opinion 
now  that  210  stages  contribute  very  much  to  the  con- 
.  fusion  (  A.  Very  little,  because  they  have  got  into 
the  ways  of  the  truckmen  now,  and  the  truckmen 
have  got  into  their  ways,  and  they  are  so  accommo- 
dating to  one  another  that  they  run  around  one 
another  to  give  each  one  a  chance.  Q.  I  will  ask 
you  a  question  that  1  put  to  some  other  of  the  wit- 
nesses— if  50  cars  could  be  made  to  do  the  work  that 
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is  now  done  by  210  stages,  would  you  still  think  that  1619 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  railroad  on 
Broadway,  assuming  that  the  50  cars  would  drive 
out  the  210  stages,  would  tend  to  encumber  the 
street  more  than  it  is  now  ?  A.  Yes,  that  is  my  ex- 
perience. Q.  Do  you  agree  with  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  the  last  witness,  that  Manhattan  Island 
south  of  Fourteenth  Street  ought  to  be  given  up  en- 
tirely to  truckmen  i  A.  What  is  that  ?  Q.  Do  you 
agree  with  the  sentiment  expresed  by  the  last  w  it- 
ness  that  Manhattan  Island  south  of  Fourteenth 
Street  ought  to  be  given  up  entirely  to  truc^kmen  ? 
A.  Well,  no  ;  I  don^t  a^ree  with  that,  according  to 
my  fancy.  Q.  You  tnink  that  pedestrians  have 
some  rights  as  well  as  truckmen  ?  A.  I  think  so. 
Q.  And  you  have  no  doubt  but  that  pedestrians  1520 
would  be  accommodated  by  the  railroad  on  Broad- 
way ?  A.  No,  I  do  not.  Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that 
it  would  be  more  of  an  accommodation  to  them  to 
go  afoot  than  to  ride  in  the  nice,  comfortable 
Iialace  cars  such  as  we  expect  to  run  on  Broadway  ? 

Mr.  Beavmn :  Sleeping-cars  'i 
A.  I  don't  know;  I  think  a  man  that  is  in  any 
kind  of  a  hurry  to  get  home  could  walk  it  as  fast  as 
the  cars  could  take  him  on  Broadway.  Q.  If  he  was 
a  real  good  walker  ?  A.  If  he  was  a  medium  walk- 
er. Q.  He  could  walk  as  fast  as  the  cars  could  take 
him  ?  A.  Yes.  Q.  With  the  obstructions  that  you 
truckmen  would  try  to  put  in  the  way  of  the  cars, 
and  in  the  case  of  an  accident ;  A.  ^  e  never  try  to 
put  anything  in  the  way  of  the  cars  ;  they  think  1521 
that  they  own  the  city.  Q.  It  is  not  the  horse-car 
companies  that  own  tne  city  ;  it  is  the  truclunen  ? 
A.  No,  it  is  the  horse  cars.  Q.  Suppose  the  double 
tracks  were  so  laid  in  the  centre  of  tne  street,  as  to 
allow  a  free  passage  on  either  side  for  tracks  up  and 
down  Broadway,  would  you  still  think  that  the  cars 
would  tend  to  encumber  the  street  more  than  the 
stages  do  now  ?  A.I  think  they  would  ;  if  you  laid 
down  a  track  there  I  suppose  you  would  have  it  3 
to  8  inches  higher  in  the  centre,  as  the  others  are,  to 
keep  the  dirt  and  slush  away ;  and  then  away  go 
the  trucks,  sliding  right  into  the  curb-stones,  as  it  is 
an  everyday  occurrence  now.  Q.  Suppose  the  grade 
was  not  changed  at  all  ;  do  you  say  it  is  an  every- 
day occurrence  for  a  truck  to  slide  to  a  curb  on 
Broadway  ?  A.  Not  on  Broadway,  but  on  the  streets 
where  the  cars  are. 
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1522  Q-  Suppose  the  grade  was  not  changed  I  A.  I 
never  saw  it  where  it  was  not ;  first  oflf  it  may  not 
be  much,  but  the  next  vear  they  put  it  an  inch  or 
more  up,  and  then  a  little  more,  and  then  an  inch  or 
two  more,  until  they  have  it  four  inches  or  six 
inches  or  a  foot  high,  and  then  the  trucks  slidp 
down  to  the  curb.  Q.  Is  that  testimony  of  yours  as 
to  the  raising  of  the  grade  a  foot  as  accurate  as  your 
other  testimony  1  A.  Similar.  Q.  You  mean  that 
it  is  all  an  exaggeration  'i    A.  Somewhat  similar. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  your  testimony  has  been 
exaggerated  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not.  Q.  Have  you  not  in 
this  testimony  here  in  all  cases  testified  to  what  you 

1523  believe  to  be  the  truth,  and  given  your  opinion 
exactly  about  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  stated  that 
you  came  down  on  the  Seventh  Avenue  road  to-day, 
and  that  you  could  have  come  faster  if  you  had 
walked  ;  where  was  the  delay  ?  A.  I  was  delayed 
coming  around  Washington  Market.  Q.  What  de- 
layed you  ?  A.  Butchers'  carts,  and  the  men  mov- 
ing from  the  market  too.  Q.  That  stopi)ed  the  cars 
coming  up  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Scribner : 

Q.  Won't  you  tell  me  where  the  Seventh  Avenue 
Railroad  touches  Washington  Market  ?  A.  It  comes 
down  past  Washington  Market  to  Pulton  Street ; 
i«>ii  ^^*  I  think  it  is  the  Ninth  Avenue.  Q.  Was  it  the 
^^^^  Seventh  ?  A.  Either  the  Seventh  or  the  Ninth ;  it 
goes  up  Pulton  Street.  Q.  Did  you  get  up  straight 
enough  this  morning  to  know  whetner  jrou  came 
down  on  the  Seventh  or  the  Ninth  Avenue  line  ?  A.  I 
thought  it  was  the  Ninth  ;  I  made  a  mistake.  Q. 
When  you  were  talking  about  the  Seventh  Avenue 
car,  you  meant  the  Nmth  Avenue  car?  A.  I  can't 
tell  you  yet  whether  it  is  the  Seventh  or  Ninth. 

By  Mr,  Beaman  : 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  the  car  ?  A.  I  took  it  at 
the  comer  of  Leroy  and  Washington  Streets. 

Mr.  Scribner :  Then  I  will  inform  you  that  you 
did  not  take  the  Seventh  Avenue  car  at  any  such 
place.  Q.  You  did  not  take  it  on  either  avenue.  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  Where  did  you  leave  it  ?  A.  I  left  it  at 
the  comer  of  Pulton  Street  and  Broadway. 
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^fr.  Fuller :  That  is  the  Ninth  Avenue  car.  1525 

The  Witness:  I  could  not  tell  you,  upon  my 
word. 

Mr.  Beamcm :  He  has  probably  got  up  and  kept 
as  strai^t  as  anybody  here. 

The  Witness  :  I  knew  that  was  the  destination, 
but  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  the  Ninth  or 
Seventh  Avenue  car. 

By  Mr.  Puller : 

Q.  What  color  was  it  ?  A .  Red  and  yellow.  Q. 
How  long  have  you  lived  in  New  York  i  A.  Twenty- 
nine  years.  Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a  railroad  to 
raise  a  grade  four  inches  or  six  inches  or  a  foot  in 
the  City  of  New  York  i  A.  I  think  I  have.  Q.  Do 
you  know.  A.  I  think  I  have.  Q.  Don't  you  know  1526 
that  a  railroad  is  not  allowed  to  raise  the 
crade  or  alter  a  grade  at  all,  in  any  street  ?  A.  I 
know  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  a  great  many 
things,  but  still  they  do  them.  Q.  Do  you  know  of 
your  own  knowledge  that  they  have  ever  raised  the 
grade  in  any  street  in  New  York  one  inch  ?  A.  Yes, 
raised  the  centre  of  the  street  for  a  railway.  Q. 
Where?  A.  Down  in  South  Street,  where  I  ride 
every  day,  pretty  much.  Q.  Between  what  streets  ? 
A.  I  could  *  not  exactly  tell  you  between  what 
streets ;  I  think  around  Catharine  Ferry,  and  the 
foot  of  Chambers  Street,  it  has  been  raised  a  good 
deal ;   I  could  not  say  positive,  but  I  think  that 

is  so. 

1527 

By  Mr.  FuUer  : 

Q.  Do  you  truckmen  ever  drive  on  the  rail  of  the 
raifroads  or  horse-car  tracks  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  some- 
times. Q.  When  the  streets  are  slippery  and  there 
is  snow  on  the  ^ound  %  A.  Yes,  sometimes.  Q.  So 
you  have  found  them  a  great  convenience,  some- 
times?   A.  Sometimes. 

Adjourned  to  Wednesday,  February  4,  1885,  at 
1  o'clock  P.M. 


New  York,  February  4,  1885. 

John  H.  Aikens,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 
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1528  By  Mr.  Bmman  : 

Q.  Mr.  Aikeos,  where  do  yoii  livet  A.  % 
Seventeenth  Streut,  Soiitb  Brooklyn.  Q.  tt'hali* 
yonr  bnsiness?  A.  A  carman.  Q.  And  wbtrtrfo 
you  hitvo  a  stand  f  A.  No,  2,  Coeniies  Slip.  <). 
How  hiii^  hiive  yon  been  a  carman  t  A.  M'ell,I 
liavelH>eii  in  the  carting  bn»iness  sixteen  years  nmi 
Jniie.  Q.  Have  yon  driven  yonrself?  A.  Yts.  I 
drove  for  seven  years.  Q.  How  many  trucks  il" 
yon  now  own  and  «lrivof  A,  I  ran  ten,  stf*lj, 
every  day,  sir,  except  holidays.  Q.  Aiirl  wbi 
guneral  tnickin;;  are  yon  enjruged  in  f  A.  Well. 
principally  frnit — <lried  fniit — and  caiiiiiMl  ftiiif*. 
Q.  Arriving  l>y  steainei'S  from  elsewliere  I    A.  Yes, 

1539  sir;  by  steamers  and  railroads.  Q.  Most  uf  ynnr 
woili  is  cartiiiK  ill  from  vesselsT  A.  Tlie  ifriimiwl 
IMirt  of  it  is  from  foreign  steamers,  on  tliB  wvnt  siilc 
of  tile  city.  Q.  Where  are  most  of  yourcleliveriw! 
A.  Weil,  to  all  the  principal  rail  mails— St.  Jolin";- 
Tark;  Pier  4,  East  River;  Pier 8,  Eusl  River;  Pier 
21,Nortli  River,  and  also  Western  railru;i<k  *)■ 
Yon  deliver  directly  from  the  steamers  to  Itie  rail- 
roads 1  A.  Well,  not  at  all  times,  we  don't;  some- 
times we  ride  in  store;  when  we  ride  to  aoy  store, 
we  generally  ride  in  to  76  and  98  anil  W> 
Pearl  Street.  Q.  What  are  those  stores t  .V 
Those  are  the  stores  of  the  firm  I  work  for  most— 
98  and  lOU,  and  the  other  is  O.  R.  Miller.  Q.  And 
"IggQ  they  are  ilealers  in  fruits  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  As  I 
understand  your  business,  it  is  priueijKiIly  wknig 
fruit  from  steamers  to  various  4>Iaces  in  tlie  ellw- 
and also  the  talking  of  fruit  from  steamers  to  thf 
various  delivering  places  in  the  cily.  A.  Well,  I  ri'''' 
a  great  many  canoed  goods  that  come  in  on  ihf 
West  Shore,  that  are  exported  principally.  Q-  'T''^' 
you  deliver  where  I  A.  To  the  steamers  (foing  oui. 
Q.  Is  muck  of  that  delivery  above  Fonrteenili 
Street,  in  this  city  ?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  tiave  l«« 
loads  a  week  on  an  ttver«ge  above  Fourteenth 
Street.  Q.  Above  Fourteenth  Street!  A.  No,  sir, 
I  do  not.  Q.  Mncli  above  Oaiial  Street  1  A-  Weil, 
from  Canal  it  generally  runs  from  tbe  State  line  up 
to  the  White  Star,  which  is  tbe  other  8i<le  ol 
Ch  istopher  Street.  Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  "« 
Broadway  in  your  business  t  A.  Well,  when  I  am 
riding  from  the  steamers  iu  store,  I  tell  »"  "'J'  *"*"' 
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to  KO  up  Canal  Street,  and  to  come  down  the  farm  1531 

since Q.  Oome  down   to   where  f     A.  What 

we  call  the  "  farm"— West  Street  has  been  widened 
down  there  -  and  to  come  down   there,   and   strike 
into  Canal  Street,  and  to  go  through  Canal  Street, 
into  Broadway,  and  then  down    Broadway  all   the 
way;  that  is  the  route  I  give  them ;  and  in  riding 
from  Pier  5  up  to  the  steamers,    that    they    come 
aronnd  by  the    way   of  the  Battery,   and   go  up 
Broadway  all  the  way  to   Canal  Street  and  down 
Canal  Street,  to  whatever  jiier  they   are   going  to, 
whether  it  is  the  State  line  or  the  Inman  line  or  the 
National  line  or  the  Cunard   line,  or  any  of  those 
lines.      Q.   That  is,  from    the    Battery    to    Canal 
Street,  you  use  Broadway  in  your  business  a  great  1532 
(leal!     A.  Yes,  sir;    use  it  altogether;    when  we 
have  heavy  loads  we  never  go  to  West  Street — with 
full  loads  we  go  to  Broadway — with  heavy   loads — 
and  we  always  take  the  best  xoad,  even  if  it  is  four 
or   five  blocks    difference.     Q.    Why  do  you  use 
iiroadway  so  much  as  you  do  f     A.  It  is  the  best 
paved  street  we  have,  and  it  is  easier  on  the  horses, 
and  there  are  no  railroad  tracks  there  to  be  stopping 
and  starting  all    the    time,   and   we   always  keep 
moving  all  the  while,  as  a  general  thing.     Q.  What 
is  the  general  condition  of  Broadway  as  to  crowds  f 
what  is  the  most  crowded  time  of  the  day  on  Broad- 
way for  vehicles!     A.  Well,  I  don't  know  ;  I  have 
always  called  it  marketing  day  before ;  on   market  ^ggg 
(lay.  His  generally  the  only  time  on    Broadway  in 
the  afternoon,  between  three   or  four  o'clock  or  to 
quarter  past  four,  that  Broadway  is  crowded ;  1  have 
never  seen  Broadway  crowded  to  any  extent. 

Q.  What  do  y(m  mean  by  market  days  ?  A.  Well, 
when  these  marketmen  are  coming  and  going  to 
Washington  Market.  Q.  What  do  you  call  the 
market  days !  A.  Well,  Friday.  Q.  That  is,  you 
think  it  is  crowded  most  on  Friday  afternoon  or  Sat- 
urday I  A.  Friday  afternoon.  Q.  When  they  are 
getting  ready  for  the  Monday  market !  A.  No,  are 
getting  ready  for  Saturday.  Q.  Is  Broadway  used 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  these  market  men  that 
bring  in  loads!  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  is; 
but  coming  from  the  market  with  these  wagons,  anil 
one  thing  or  another  like  that,  they  cannot  block  it 
up.    Q.  Then  your  judgment  is  that  Friday  is  the 
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1534  most  busy  day  there  T  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  time 
of  day  t  A.  Well,  from  two  to  half-past  two  to  four 
o'clock.  Q.  Are  you  much  yourself  driving  throngli 
Broadway  now  ?  A.  Every  day  uow ;  I  drive  a  gig 
horse,  of  course.  Q.  That  is  to  see  what  your  men 
are  doing!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What,  in  your  opin- 
ion, would  be  the  effect  on  Broadway,  so  far  as  the 
travel  of  trucks  is  concerned,  by  placing  on  it  a 
double  track — ^a  double  horse-car  track,  with  cars 
running,  and  the  width  between  the  cat's,  when  they 
pass  each  other,  being  18  feet  across?  A.  Well,  I 
think  it  would  be  impossible  for  trucks  to  go  up  and 
down,  almost,  there,  because  where  they  go  up  and 
down  now  they  can  go  there  three  abreast  up  and 

1535  three  abreast  down,  and  if  they  had  a  railroad  track 
they  would  have  but  one  truck  going  up,  and  one 
going  down ;  it  would  only  be  one  line  of  trucks 
going  up,  because  on  the  side  of  the  gutter  there  is 
always  some  trucks  stopping,  and  it  would  make 
only  one  line,  where  now  you  can  have  three  lines 
going  up  and  three  coming  down,  which  makes  six 
abreast.  Q.  You  can  now,  as  I  understand  yon,  find 
room  enough,  in  most  parts  of  Broadway  certainly^ 
for  six  trucks  to  be  moving  at  the  same  time: 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  in  some  places  there  is  room  for 
seven.  Q.  If  the  car  is  there,  going  along  within 
12  feet  of  the  curb,  or  11  teet  of  the  curb,  how  many 
tnicks  could  go   between   the  car  and  the  curb! 

-^o^A.  If  there  was  1 1  feet  space  T  Q.  Yes.  A.  Well, 
only  one  truck  could  go.  Q.  Suppose  there  were  12 
feet!  A.  Well,  two  trucks  could  pass,  proba1)Iy; 
but  they  would  have  to  be  narrower  tnicks  to  pass, 
Q.  That  is,  the  hubs  might  pass  each  other  in  \i 
feet  t  A.  Yes,  sir;  two  ordinary  trucks,  however, 
could  not  pass  one  another  in  12  feet.  Q.  Could  not 
pass  one  another  ordinarily  in  12  feet  space! 
A,  Xo,  sir,  not  ordinary  trucks.  Q.  Then  if  there 
is  one  truck  ou  the  side  of  the  street  close  up  to  the 
curb  anywhere,  and  a  car  is  coming  along,  a  truck 
could  not  pass,  as  I  understand  yon,  between  tbe 
car  and  the  truck  f  A.  No,  if  he  has  only  got  12 
feet,  he  can't.  Q.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  there 
being  a  double  track  railroad  ou  Broadway,  the  effect 
of  two  ears  being  there,  and  taking  up  18  feet  in  the 
middle  would  be,  as  you  understand  it,  that  there 
would  be  only  room  for  one  track  on  each  side  of 
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the  car;  is  that  it  T  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  One  truck  to  1B37 
pass,  assuming  that  there  are  no  more  than  12  feet 
between  the  car  and  the  curbT  A.  Yes,  sir;  well,, 
one  truck  could  onlj'  go;  two  trucks  could  not  go  in 
12  feet,  because  the  truck  is  almost  8  feet  wide; 
that  is  the  regular  city  trucks.  Q.  Eight  feet  from 
hub  to  hub T  A.  Yes,  sir,  8  feet  from  hub  to  hub; 
almost  8  feet.  Q.  It  is  more  than  7  feet,  anyway, 
isn't  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  Q.  Then  they  cannot 
go  at  all — that  is,  two  of  them  f  A.  No,  sir,  unless 
you  might  happen  to  run  a  narrow  truck  that  fits  the 
railroad  track;  there  are  several  of  those  trucks 
running.  Q.  Two  ordinary  trucks  cannot  go  along 
side  by  side  hi  less  than  14  feet,  as  I  understand  you  f 
A.  No,  sir,  they  cannot  go  in  14  feet;  not  in  less^oSS 
than  15  feet  they  cannot  go.  Q.  Then  this  efi'ect 
that  you  speak  of  would  accomplish  this  result,  if  I 
understand  you ;  that  now,  there  can  say  five  or  six, 
or  at  least  5,  trucks  pass  al(mg  side  of  ench  other  in 
Broadway?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  if  ynn  have  a 
horse  railroad,  and  if  those  horse-cars  are  opposite 
each  other,  in  the  place  where  they  are  passing  each 
other,  there  is  room  only  on  either  side  for  one 
truck  f  A.  That  is  all.  Q.  That  is,  if  I  understand 
you.    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  generally  in  causing 
blockades  in  the  street  f  A.  Well,  if  you  had  a  rail- 
road track  there,  why,  as  a  genera!  thing,  these 
drivers  would  always  hang  into  the  track  and  fol- 
low this  track ;  and  if  a  car  stops  for  a  passenger  to  ^^^^ 
get  in  or  out,  that  will  stop  the  truck  behind  it  and 
stop  all  the  trucks  behind  this  truck,  and  it  will  take, 
well,  1  don't  know  how  long  it  will  take,  I  never 
timed  them,  perhaps  twenty  or  twenty-five  seconds 
to  get  into  a  car;  of  course,  ou  a  crowded  street  like 
that,  a  passenger  won't  make  a  move  to  a  car  until 
the  car  is  actually  stopped  ;  and  then,  if  there  is  a 
woman,  she  will  start  off*  from  the  sidewalk  to  get 
into  the  car;  and  then  the  trucks,  some  of  them  will 
be  heavily  loaded,  and  they  will  be  stopped,  and 
when  they  try  to  start  may  have  some  difficulty, 
and  the  horses  may  have  poor  shoes  oh  them  and 
may  slip,  and*  it  may  perhaps  take  a  minute  or  two, 
perhaps  five,  before  the  drivers  can  start  a  team  with 
loads  ou  them  from  three  to  four  ton  ;  nowadays  I 
don't  think  anything  is  loaded  less  than  four  tons  on 
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1540  a  load.  Q.  With  two  horses  T  A.  Yes,  sir;  wUli  two 
horses.  Q.  What  effect  will  this  all  generally  have 
ou  the  street  ?  A.  That  will  create  a  block,  and  a 
five  minutes'  block  will  take  two  hours  to  get  clear 
of  it  on  Broadway ;  I  haive  seen  it  myself  when  a 
bridge  was  on  Broadway,  when  it  was  not  five  min- 
utes blocked,  and  it  has  often  taken  two  hours  to  <r<i 
rid  of  it.  Q.  The  blockades  on  Broadway,  wbat 
effect  do  they  have  on  side  streets — trucks  tryiiijr  i«» 
cross  Broadway  ?  A.  Well,  it  is  almost  iuipovsiblt 
to  cross  Broadway  if  it  is  blocked  ;  you  will  have  i" 
wait  there,  and  that  will  block  up  the  other  striri- 
to  a  certain  extent.  Q.  Which,  in  your  opiiiiiui. 
would  cause  the  most  blockading  on  Broadway,  >;)) 

1/S41  ^^^  hundred  horse-cars  or  two  hiuidred  omuibuM»>! 
A.  Two  hundred  horse-cars  T     Q.  Yes,  or  two  hun- 
dred omnibuses?     A.  Well,  I  think  the  horst»-iar^ 
would,  no  doubt.   Q.  Why!  A.  Why,  they  ranonou 
rail;  they  cannot  get  around  the  trucks  inthesanit 
way  the  omnibuses  c^m ;  and  then,  if  there  is  a  hWi 
in  Broadway,  the  omnibuses  can  go  down  the  iit\; 
street    and  come   up  again ;    they   can   go  <lou  :■ 
Church   Street,   for  instance;   or  go   down   Nunm  . 
Street,  or  any   of  those  side  streets.      Q.  Taking: 
Broadway  as  it  is,  with  the  travel  on  it  as  it  is«i:i 
by  <lay,  which,  in  your  judgment,  would  go  fa>t»r 
from  the  battery  to  Fourteenth  Street,  an  onmih  * 
or  a  horse-car?     A.  Why,  the  omnibus  wonlil,  vr- 
tainly.     Q.  Do  you  remember  passing  <lowu  BnKui 

1542  way  with  me  after  the  last  hearing  in  this  oav! 
A.  Yes,  I  do.  Q.  Do  you  remember  noticing:  .» 
broken-down  truck  in  Broadway?  A.  Yes,  v.;. 
broke  his  axle.  Q.  Just  state  what  you  s^iw  therv 
A.  Well,  there  was  a  truck  there  standing  wi'. 
twenty-live  barrels  of  flour  on  it,  and  he  iuom-. 
along  and  an  axle  broke — Irost  got  into  his  axle,  a- 
he  claimed,  and  broke  it;  he  stayed  there  halt  a: 
hour;  it  was  just  about  where  the  track  would  W 
it  was  put  there — just  about  where  the  ti'ack  woi. 
be.  Q.  Where  was  this  where  you  saw  it  on  lUiu 
way  ?     A.  Between  Maiden  Lane  and  Lilierty  6inr: 

Q.  Wluit  was A.  No,  between  Maiden  Lii- 

and  John  Street.     Q.  What  were  the^'  doing  w; 
his  load  ^     A.  Well,  they  were  unloading  it  and  pi:: 
ting  it  on  another  truck,  and  then  they  had  to  pa: . 
skid   on  his  truck    to  slide  him  away.     Q.  WLa: 
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effect  would  such  an  accident  as  that  od  Broadway  1543 
have  on  horse-car  travel  T  A.  Well,  it  would  block 
the  street  all  up  for  the  balance  of  the  afternoon ; 
as  I  said  before,  five  minutes  blockade  will  some- 
times take  two  hours  to  straip^bten  out.  Q.  What 
was  the  effect  of  the  travel  on  either  side  so  far  as 
it  W5IS  carried  on  in  omnibuses  ?  A.  If  they  couldn't 
go  on  the  right  of  him  they  went  on  the  left  of  him, 
went  around  him ;  the  other  day  we  had  another 
break-down  there  at  the  corner  of  Liberty  Street, 
although  that  didn't  take  so  long ;  the  machine  men 
got  a  jack  and  put  it  under  the  truck  and  raised  it. 
Q  What  kind  of  a  truck  was  that?  A.  It  was  a 
flour  truck  and  had  twenty-five  barrels  of  flour  on  it. 
Q.  Did  you  see  this  last  break-down  ?  A.  No,  sir;  1544 
one  of  my  drivers  was  telling  me  about  it.  Q.  Are 
breaks  of  this  kind  frequent  on  Broadway  T  A.  Yes, 
I  guess  you  can  call  it  one  a  day ;  one  every  day, 
take  it  from  Prince  Street  down  to  the  Battery, 
Q.  Which  do  you  claim  is  the  most  crowded  part 
of  Broadway  ?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know ;  from  Liberty- 
Street  up  to  about  the  Herald  Building,  I  should 
think;  that  is  where  I  have  always  found  the  most 
difficulty. 

Cross  examination  by  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  Do  you  ever  deliver  fruit  on  Broadway  ?  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  And  of  course  you  never  deliver  fruit 
ill  Broadway  below  Chambers  Street,  or  below  J545 
Canal  Street?  A.  To  the  store-houses,  you  mean  f 
Q.  You  never  deliver  fruit  on  Broadway  below 
Chambers  Street  or  Canal  Street  T  A.  No,  sir ;  I 
do  not.  Q.  Nevertheless,  you  yourself  resort  to 
Broadway  with  your  trucks  and  direct  your  drivers 
to  do  so  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Even  when  it  is  further 
to  reach  your  destination  by  Broadway  than  by 
some  other  route  !  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is  so,  is 
it  T  A.  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  Q.  And  your  reason  for  it  is 
that  Broadway  is  a  smoother  pavement?  A.  Best 
pavement,  easiest  for  horses.     Q.  And  has  no  rails. 

A.  Well,  it  is Q.  One   moment;  is   that  one 

of  the  reasons  -  the  absence  of  rails  or  the  smooth 
pavement  ?  A.  Well,  both  the  smooth  pavement 
and  no  rails.  Q.  Is  the  fact  that  the  pavement  is 
smooth,  the  principal  i*eason  ?  A.  Well,  yes  it  is. 
Q.  You  do  business  in  streets  where  there  are  rail- 


1546 roads,  do  you  not f  A,  Yes,sir.  Q.  Yuti  {[o throngh 
those  streets  with  heavy  loaHsI  A.  Ido  wben  I 
can't  help  iiiyBelf— when  I  can't  go  on  any  other 
street.  Q.  Yoiido  it  freqnently,  do  you  not  I  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  it  trne,  so  far  as  yonr  knowledge  goes, 
tliat  all  persons  who  pnrsiie  the  occnpatiOD  in  which 
yon  are  engaged,  get  to  Broadway  whenever  thty 
can  t  A.  How  is  tbat,  I  didn't  iindersland  you. 
(Qnestioii  repented.)  A.  Yfs,  (akethat  asagenera! 
street — as  a  street  for  going  and  coming.  Q.  On 
these  market  days  tliat  you  speak  of,  when  Broad- 
way is  thronged  wttli  (lie  wagons  of  grocery  men— 
that  is  owing  to  the  fact  tliiit  all  these  grocery  men 
get  intoBroa<lway  instead  of  taking  the  side  street 

1547  ''^  it- 1^**''  '  '^-  Well,  as  far  as  1  spoke  of  the  block-, 
they  cannot  block  it  in  cros^ting,  Wcnnse  they  oiik 

cross Q.  Don't  they  travel  in  Broadway  I    A. 

Well,  they  come  np  Fnlton  and  Dey  Street,  und 
perhaps  some  are  goinifto  the  east  side  and  perhaps 
some  way  np-town.  Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  itieii 
tbat  the  block  in  Broattway  on  market  tiays  is  fnim 
grocery  men  traveling  np  and  down  Broadway,  or 
merely  from  crossing  it  t  A.  Merely  from  crossing 
it, and  it  has  a  little  help  to  block  it  of  course;  uf 
course  I  don't  say  they  do  it  altogether.  Q.  Do 
grocery  men  travel  up  'and  down  Broadway  on 
market  days  T  A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  whether  thev 
do  not;    they  come  up  Dey  Street  aud  np  Fidton 

-g^  Street,  and  crossover.  Q.  In  the  answer  you  luaile 
to  Mr.  Beaman,  wheu  you  s[>oke  of  Broadway  being 
peculiarly  crowded  on  market  days  from  the  presence 
of  grocery  men,  did  you  n-fer  merely  to  Ibeir 
crossing  Broadway,  or  to  their  traveliug  in  it!  A. 
Grossing  Broadway.  Q.  Nothing  elset  A.  Noth- 
ing else;  no,  sir.  Q,  Do  you  ever  see  grocery  men 
traveling  in  Broadway!  A.  Well,  1  do  from  the 
Fulton  Ferries  up.  Q.  In  Broadway  T  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Do  you  see  scavengers  and  dirt  carts  travel- 
ing tberet  A.  Yes,  I  do.  Q.  Grease  and  swil)  carls! 
A.  No,  sir,  I  never  notice  any  grease  carls;  I  suppose 
they  do  it  though.  Q.  Is  it  yuiir  judgiut-nt  that  all 
the  ot tier  classes  tbatl  have  named  travel  in  Broad- 
way whenever  they  can,  just  as  you  dot  A.  Ves,l 
suppose  they  do.  Q.  Do  you  avoid  the  iiarro" 
streets  eat«t  au<l  wtst  of  Broadway,  and  ruuniii^' 
parallel  to  it — substantially  parallel  to  it — in  part 
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because  the  pavements  are  imperfect !  A*  Yes,  and  1543 
a  p^ood  many  of  them  has  railroad  tracks  in.  Q.  Yef*, 
but  onlj^  answer  the  question  that  I  put ;  in  part,  be- 
cause the  pavements  are  imperfect?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  it  the  fact  ^that  you  have  reason  to  complain 
that  the  pavements  of  the  side  streets  are  in  perfect 
condition  and  repair  !  A.  Yes,  I  have ;  some  of  the 
streets.  Q.  And  it  is  that  want  of  repair  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  you  shun    those    streets !    A. 

\Vell Q.  Answer  that  question,  if  you  can;  if 

it  admits  of  an  answer  yes  or  no,  I  want  it ;  is  it  the 
fact— — 


(Question  repeated).     A.  Well,  I  want  to  say 

Q.  I  want  an  answer  to  that,  without  any  explana- 
tion, if  you  can  ^ive  it;  is  it  the  want  of  repair  to  1550 
the  pavements  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you 
shun  those  side  streets f     A.  It  is  not;  no,  sir.     Q. 
What  are  the  reasons!     A.  Well — what  are  the  rea- 
sons! Q.  Yes.     A.  On  the  west  side  there  is  a  track 
in  West  Street  where  my  principal  business  is,  and 
Washington  Street   has  a  track,  and  in  Greenwich 
Street  there  is  a  track.     Q.  What  is  the  condition  of 
the  pavements  in  those  west  streets!     A.  Well,  I 
d'Mi't  know  ;  they  are  about  as  good  as  I  ever  saw 
them,  except  when  they  were  first  re-paved  by  the 
Belgian  pavement ;  they  are  better  now  than  before 
when  we  used  to  have  cobble  stones.     Q.  Are  they 
good  now  or  bad  !    A.  I  cannot  say  that  they  are 
bad  or  that  they  are  good;  of  course  there  are  some 
places  where  there  are  hollows  in  West  Street!     Q.  1551 
Do  you  shun  West  Street  on  account  of  the  holes  in 
the  pavement  there!  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether 
it  is  the  pavements  or  what  it  is;  I  know  I  don't  go 
West  Street   with   my  trucks;  1  send  them  all  to 
Broadway  when   I  am  riding  from  down-town,  as  I 
said  before.     Q.  Do  you   send   them  to  Broadway 
whether  they  are  loaded  or   unlo.'ided  ?     A.  When 
they  are  light  I  tell  them  to  take  the  nearest  cut. 
Q.  Then  you  are  perfectly  willing  that  they  should 
take  the  railroad  streets   when  they  are  light!     A. 
They  may  use  their  own  judgment  about  that.     Q. 
How  large  are  your  trucks  !  A.  Well,  I  have  got  some 
of  twelve  feet,  some  of  ten  feet,  some  of  ten  fe^et  six 
inches,  some  of  twelve  feet,  some  of  thirteen  feet, 
S(uue  of  fourteen  feet,  and  some  of  fourteen  feet  six. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  using  fourteen  feet  trucks? 


1562  A.  Since  1869- "69  or'70.  Q.  Have  yoii  ever  seen  any 
trucks  having  loads  of  flour  on  tbem  break  <lown  ex- 
ceptinfj  the  two  instances  yon  speak  oft  A.  Have  1 1 
Q.  Yes.  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  many  tiniest  A.  Dozens 
of  times.  Q.  In  difTerent  streets!  A.  Y&s  sir.  Q. 
How  many  liarifls  «lo  yon  say  were  on  those  trucks  t 
A.  25  tiarrels  of  fluiir.  Q.  25  barrels  of  flonr  would 
Ir'  more  tliaii  two  tons,  wouldn't  iti  A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  wonid  Ih;  over;  two  tons  and  a  balf-»bont  two 
tons  and  a  half.  Q.  And  the  trnck  weii!;hs  how  much  T 
A.  I  should  Judge  aimut  3,900  to  4,000  i>otiuds.  Q. 
4,000  pounds — that  Is  two  tons  morel  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Tlien  tliere  is  a  load  of  four  tons  and  a  half— 
isn't  that  so  1    A.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  you  count 

^553  it;  thecarnien  generally  count  the  weight  of  the 
load  only;  wlieu  yon  ride  a  load  and  pnt  on  three 
ton  or  fonr  ton,  they  don't  count  the  weight  of  rhe 
rruek  in  tlie  amount.  Q.  Nevertheless,  although 
they  don't  count  it,  it  is  tnie  that  a  truck  welglw 
about  4,000  ]»ouuds  t  A.  Yes,  sir,  about ;  tbal  is 
ab<mt  wliat  the  actual  weight  of  it  is.  Q.  Humani- 
tarians might  possibly  wish  to  count  that,  and  if 
they  should  insist  upon  counting  it  it  would  make 
the  load  about  fonr  tons  and  a  half  for  two  horses 
to  undertake  to  move,  wouhln't  itt  A.  I  sup])ose 
it  would  be  with  twenty-five  barrels  of  flour,  about 
four  tons  and  a  half.  Q.  Is  that  the  usual  loail 
among  truckmen — two  tons  and  a  half,  in  aihlition 

ifi(u***  ^^^  truck  I     A.  No,  sir,  it  is  not;  the  usual  load 

^  is  about  three  to  four  tons,  without  the  weight  of  the 
truck.  Q.  Three  to  four  tons  without  the  weight  of 
the  truck  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  If  you  have  a  load  of 
four  Ions,  liesides  tbe  truck  of  two  tous,  your  two 
horses  have  six  tons  to  pidl  1  A.  About  ihat.  Q. 
And  you  are  very  anxious  to  get  upon  a 
smooth  pavement  when  you  have  a  load  of  that 
kind  and  two  horses,  I  suppose  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
And  you  wouh)  regard  it  a  great  hardship  if  yon 
couldn't  have  the  best  and  smoothest  streets  for  that 
piupose  '(  A.  Well,  wo  try  to  pick  out  the  smoothest 
streets  when  we  are  loaded.  Q.  At  all  events,  with 
a  load  of  that  kind  you  And  that  it  is  necessary  to 
a\i>id  even  the  slightest  obsEruetions t  A.  Oh,  I 
don't  know;  a  good  team  of  horses  can  pull  that 
kind  of  load  of  four  tons  in  any  reasonable  street  in 
ihe  City  of  New  York — a  good  team.     Q.  With  such 
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a  load  as  that  you  would  not  wish  even  to  cross  a  1555 
railroad  track,  would  you?  A.  Oh,  four  tons  wouldn't 
stop  a  team  from  crossing  a  railroad  track — a  good 
team ;  if  you  had  a  good  team  you  wouldn't  mind 
that. 

Q.  One  of  your  principal  reasons  in  getting  to 
Broadway  with  your  load  is  to  escape  a  railroad 
track,  is  it  not!  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is.  Q.  And  you 
feel  it  necessary,  in  oitler  to  prosecute  y<mr  business, 
with  such  loads,  to  go  into  a  street  where  there  is  no  • 

railroad  track?    A.  Yes,   sir.     Q.   Isn't  that  your 
whole    argument,    then?      A.    Yes,  sir;     1    don't 
want  to  go  on  no  railroad  track  when  I  have  got  a 
heavy  load.    Q.  Then  yonr  whole  argument  is  that 
with  a  heavy  load  it  is  indispensable  that  you  should  ^555 
avoid  the  obstructions  of  a  railroad  track  f     A.  Yes, 
sir.      Q.  You   have   how  many   trucks?      A.    Ten 
trucks.    Q.  How  many  of  those  are  these  vast  con- 
cerns that  you  have  described,  fourteen  feet  long  ? 
A.  Well,  there  are  three  14  feet  long,  and  one  14  feet 
6 ;  four  large  ones.    Q.  And  the  rest  are  how  large  ? 
A.  Well,  tliere  are  three  12  feet,  and  one  13  feet  or  13 
feet  G,  and  from  that  down  to  10  feet  single  trucks. 
Q.  And  the  single  trucks  are  what  ?     A.  Ten   feet 
long— single  trucks.     Q.  How  nmny  horses  do  you 
use  in  a  ten-foot  truck  f     A.  One   horse.      Q.  How 
big  a  lOfid  do  vou  wander  him  with  ?     A.  Well,  about 
3,000.    Q.  3,000  ?     A.  Yes,  from  that  to  33  to  3.500. 
Q.  3,500/     A.  Yes,   sir.      Q.  Very   near  two  tons 
with  a  single  horse?     A.  Yes,  sir.      Q.  And   the^""' 
truck   there  you   don't  count,  of  course?     A.  We 
don't  count  it  in  the  weight,  no,  sir.     Q.  How  much 
does  it  happen   to  weigh  nevertheless?     A.  From 
17  to  1,900  pounds?     Q.  Very  close   upon  a  ton,  is 
it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  It  would  be  very  merciful 
to  this  poor  horse  of  yours  with  that  load  always  to 
get  in   Broadway,  wouldn't  it  ?     A.  I  don't  know  ; 
they  don't  have  any  trouble ;  3,500,  as  I  said  before, 
is  no  load  on  a  good  horse  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
Q.  You  never  think  of  having  more  than  two  horses 
to  one  of  your  loads?     A.  No,  sir,  unless  there  is 
suow  on  the  ground.    Q.  What?  A,  If  there  is  snow 
on  the  ground  we  put  four  horses  in.     Q.  This  load 
of  twenty-five  barrels  of  flour  that  happened  to  be 
broken  down  in  Broadway — was  there  any  obstruc- 
tion there  that  caused  the  break  ?     A.  No,  not  as  I 
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1558  know  of.  Q.  Did  that  truckman  happen  to  be  on 
tLe  right  side  oftlie  street,  or  in  tbe  middle  of  it  T 
A.  Well,  be  was  on  what  yon  call  his  own  side  of 
the  street — on  the  right-hand  side  going  up.  Q. 
Was  be  nevertheless  in  a  position  that  be  would 
have  obstructed  a  car?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  wa.s  in  a 
position  where  a  car  conid  not  pass  hiio.  Q.  If  h« 
had  l)eeii  cimsiderate  enough  to  see  the  car  coming, 
if  there  had  been  a  car  there,  and  had  been  on  tbe 
side  of  the  street,  the  obstriicliou  to  travel  would  not 
have  occurred  that  you  have  depicted  to  Mr.  Bea- 

inan,  would  iti  A.  If  he  had  boeu  ou  the  tracks 

Q.  No,  no;  tTtat  was  not  my  question  ;  if  he  had 
been  traveling  on  the  right  side  of  the  street,  as  b« 

1559  should  have  l»een,  so  that  the  car  might  pass,  and 
the  truck  bad  broken  down,  there  would  have  been 
no  such  olistrnction  to  travel  as  you  have  describe<lf 
A.  Well,  he  cannot^--  Q.  Anwer  that  question, 
whether  he  would  have  been  such  obstruction  as  you 
have  described  to  Mr.  Beainan  !  A.  He  wouldn't 
have  had  room  to  travel  there  because  there  were 
three  coaches  standing  alongside  of  the  gutter.  Q. 
Coaches  standing  alongside  of  the  gutter  f  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  and  be  would  not  have  had  an  opi>ortunity  to 
drive  inside  of  the  track.  Q.  Were  they  liver;- 
coaches  or  hacks  T  A.  I  don't  know  what  they 
were  ;  there  were  two  horses  to  each  one.  Q,  Yon 
mean  carriages  of  some  sort!  A.  Yes,  sir;  car- 
riages.    Q.  So,  that  if  the  rights  of  those  cabmen  to 

^"^^  stand  there  In  the  street  is  superior  to  the  rights  of 
the  peopit}  desiring  cars  to  travel  in,  there  would  be 
no  way  of  having  trucks  break  down  except  in  the 
tracks?  A.  i  don't  know.  Q.  If  it  isthe  inalienable 
right  of  the  hachmen  to  be  where  they  are,  and  tlie 
truckmen  have  the  privilege  of  traveling  irrespective 
of  passengers,  then  it  would  foUow  that  there  can- 
not, of  course,  be  any  railroad  in  Broadway,  wouldn't 
it;  isn't  that  your  judgment f  A.  Well,  yes.  Q. 
That  is  about  your  argument  here,  is  it  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  wide  a  spread  can  your  teams 
maket  A.  With  a  fourteeu-foot  truck  f  Q.  From 
bead  to  head,  when  they  are  pulling.  A.  From  the 
tup  of  the  pole  to  the  head  of  the  truck  I  Q,  No, 
sir ;  from  tbe  nose  of  the  one  horse  to  the  uuse  ul 
the   other.     A.  How  T     Q.  From    tbe  nose  of  oue 
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horse  to  the  nose  of  the  other  horse.     A.  Well,  1561 
twenty-lour  feet — from  that  to  twenty-five. 

Q.  You  misunderstand  me  T  A.  Oh,  do  you  mean 
between  the  horses f  Q.  You  misunderstand  me; 
when  your  horses  are  pulling,  what  is  the  distance 
from  the  head  of  one  horse  to  the  head  of  the  other; 
how  far  <lo  they  spread  f  A.  That  depends  a  good 
deal  how  you  drive  them  ;  ^whether  you  drive  them 
with  the  spreaders  or  don't  drive  them  with  the 
spreaders.  Q.  And  if  you  spread  as  much  as  you  # 
sometimes  do,  how  much  would  it  lie;  12  feetf 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  About  how  muchf  A.  You  mean 
the  horses  going  in  the  centre — from  the  centre  of 
one  horse  to  the  centre  of  the  other  horse  t 

Mr.  Fuller:    These  gentlemen   are   not  drivers.  i662 
How  far  are  the  heads  of  your  horses  apart  T    A. 
About  4  feet. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Don't  yon  think  the  horse-cars  on  Broadway 
would  have  a  very  nice  time  if  there  were  no  vehi- 
cles on  Broadway  but  horse-cars  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
You  object  to  them  because  there  is  so  much  other 
business  on  Broadway — so  much  other  traveling  t 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  your  idea  about  truckmen's 
rights  or  cabmen's  rights  on  Broadway  is  that  they 
have  a  right  to  go  up  and  down  there;  isn't  that  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is  what  yon  thought  f  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  a  cabman  has  a  right  to  stop  his  1563 
cab  and  let  his  passenger  out  and  wait  while  he  is 
doing  an  errand;  that  is  the  way  you  understand 
it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way  I  understand  it. 
Q.  The  loads  yon  bring  up  Broa<lway,  as  I  under- 
stand, you  take  along  Canal  Street  where  there  are 
tracks  and  deliver  them  at*  the  various  (loiiits  where 
there  are  steamers  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  So  those  loads  you 
could  carry  on  streets  where  there  are  tracks  T  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  we  only  take  this  street  to  save  the  horses 
and  to  save  the  wear  and  tear  0!i  the  truck.  Q. 
And  as  the  most  convenient  street  for  your  purpose 
as  yon  understand  it  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  There  is  no 
reason  that  you  have  for  using  Broadway  except 
that,  as  it  is  to-day,  it  is  the  best  place  for  you  to 
ride  loads  in  t  A.  It  is  the  best  street  in  the  city 
that  we  have  got  for  driving  loads  going  up  either 


1564  to  the  east  or  west  side.  Q.  Aud  you  do  tbat  to 
save  tinit)  and  to  save  your  horsesT  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  tar  apart  are  the  nose»  or  beads  <tf  vour 
horses  as  tliey  onlinarily  ure  when  yon  are  dran-iu^ 
ft  Ioa<U  A.  Well,  tliey  are  about  4  feet  apart— from 
3i  to  4  feet  apart.  Q.  The  horses  stand  iuside  of 
the  lines  of  the  bubs,  don't  they  f  A.  Yes,  sir;  in- 
side of  the  lines  of  the  hulw.  Q.  That  is,  if  lliere 
are  8  feet  between  the  extremes  of  the  hubs,  the 
horses  are  not  so  far  apart  as  those  buUs!  A.  No, 
sir;  they  are  not.  Q.  So  that  any  place  that  tlie 
hubs  eaii  go  through  the  horses  can  go  tbrougli, 
can't  they  t     A.  Yes,  sir. 

1666  By  Mr.  Bright  : 

Q.  If  there  was  a  railroad  in  Broadway  would 
you  have  to  carry  smaller  loads  than  you  dot  A. 
No,  sir;  I  don't  think  we  would;  we  would  have  to 
put  up  with  it,  that  is  all,  and  have  to  go  along  a.<> 
best  we  could,  aud  we  would  be  more  benefit  to  tlie 
burse-dealeis  and  blacksmiths,  that  is  all;  it  would 
cost  us  about  i84H)  or  $900  a  year  more ;  that  is  what 
it  costs  US  now  on  West  Street,  by  the  switches  nnd 
one  thin^  another  breaking  axles;  we  bad  no  les^ 
than  four  axles  broken  in  the  last  six  weeks  in  Wesit 
Street,  unci  that  was  only  going  across  the  street 
right  at  the  Cortlandt  Street  Ferry. 

1656  £y  Mr.  Beamau: 

Q.  How  were  these  axles  broken  t  A.  lu  the 
switches.  Q.  Switches  of  what  t  A.  Kidlroad  traeks- 
Q.  When  you  sity  it  would  cost  you  |8(>0  or  $900 
more  a  yesir  if  there  w;is  a  railrotwl  on  Broadway, 
how  would  it  cost  you  that  much  more  I  A.  Well, 
when  we  are  goini;  altuip;  a  railn>ad  track  with  a 
load  on,  as  I  said  before,  of  three  or  four  ton,  there 
is  always  a  little  space  between  the  stones  and  the 
railroad  track  where  it  is  hollow,  and  when  yon 
come  to  where  it  is  more  or  less  worn  and  you  come 
aloii<;  there  and  strike  in  you  are  liable  to  snap  your 
.strings  or  axles,  and  especially  in  cold  weather  it  is 
lifible  to  break  your  axles;  that  is  the  cause  of  that 
axle  snapping  the  otlier  day.  Q.  It  breaks  your 
truck  and  leaves  your  load  right  where  you  are  T  A. 
Y'es,  sir.    Q.    And  you  stop  there  t    A.    Yes,  sir.  Q. 
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Stay  there  until  yon  get  oft  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  1567 
that  of  course  bocks  the  car  T  A.  Yes,  sir  Q.  You 
were  asked  with  regard  to  that  man  the  other  day 
whose  truck  you  saw  broken  <town  on  Broadway,  and 
as  I  understood  the  question  you  wore  asked  it  was 
whether  if  that  man  was  following  up  and  saw  a  car 
coming  ahead  and  was  trying  to  avoid  it  whether  he 
would  have  cause<l  any  trouble  to  the  car;  in  such 
a  case  he  wouhl  not  have  caused  any  trouble  to  the 
car  that  was  coming,  but  would  have  caused  trouble 
to  the  car  that  was  following  him;  isn't  that  so?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  If  he  was  following  along  the  track  of 
the  Ciir  that  was  going  the  same  way  he  was,  and 
had  broken  down  then,  though  that  car  was  coming 
on  the  otiier  track  might  have  passed  him  he  would  i^Qg 
have  stopped  the  car  that  was  going  the  same  way 
he  was  I  A.  Yes,  sir ;  of  course  he  would  not  have  in- 
terfered with  the  other  car.  Q.  But  this  man  was  on 
his  own  side  of  the  street  t  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Harris :  If  a  railroad  was  constructed 
and  operated  on  Broadway  wouhl  the  truckmen  leave 
Broadway  or  would  they  continue  on  Broadway  not- 
withstanding it  ? 

The  Witness:  I  think  they  would  have  to  continue 
^oing  on  Broadway  :  I  don't  see  any  other  street 
they  couhl  go  up  ;  possibly  they  could  go  down 
Greenwich  Street  and  Washington  Street  and  West 
Street,  but  it  is  getting  to  be  all  holes  alongside  of 
the  tracks  now,  and  it  is  not  safe  for  a  man  to  go  up  ^^^^ 
or  down  there  with  a  heavy  load. 

Mr.  Harris:  You  mean  to  say  that  you  would  go 
on  Broa<lway  as  a  truckman  the  same  if  a  horse 
railroad  were  there  or  not  T  A.  I  would  have  to  try 
it  for  a  while  to  see  how  it  would  work ;  I  would  not 
know  how  the  block  would  be ;  of  course  if  there 
should  be  a  track  there,  as  I  said  before,  the  carmen 
and  drivers  would  all  follow  that  track  and  that  car, 
and  they  would  not  spread  out  as  they  do  now  ;  they 
would  not  go  two  or  three  abreast  and  go  around 
one  another;  they  would  follow  that  track  and  there 
is  that  car,  and  when  that  car  stops  for  a  passenger 
that  driver  is  behind  it,  and  instead  of  his  going  to 
pull  out  he  would  stop  his  horses  with  a  heavy  load, 
and  then  if  his  horses  are  poorly  shod  and  have  no 
toes  or  heels,  then  of  course  it  will  take  him  five  or 


1070  ten  minutes  before  be  is  .started  and  that  will  create 
a  block  OD  tlie  street. 

By  Mr.  Bright  : 

Q.  You  speak  of  boles  alongside  of  the  track; 
wbat  boles  do  you  mean  in  whicb  tbe  wheels  will  no 
down  T  A.  Well,  t>etwfen  tbe  parenients  anil  tlji.' 
raih-oad  tracks.  Q.  Wbere  tbe  pavement  is  worn 
away  t  A.  Well,  I  su|>pose  it  bas  got  loose,  and  the 
stones  bave  been  broke  up  in  it.  Q.  Are  there  many 
places  in  Greenwich  Street  and  Washington  Street 
where  the  stones  are  broken  and  where  there  are  hol- 
lows aloug  tbe  track?  A.  Well,  Greenwich  Street 
and  Washington  Street  I  eonld  uot  say.  Q.  in  West 

1671  Street  are  there  T  A.  Yes,  sir,  quit«  a  nnnilter;  I 
drive  np  or  clown  West  street  twice  or  three  tiiiips  a 
day.  Q.  And  such  boles  as  do  exist  have  caused  you 
these  breaks?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  tbe  switches.  Q.  Ami 
they  bave  caused  yuu  this  cost  of  tsOO  or  tOOO  a 
yearT  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  switches;  they  would  break 
our  axles  and  break  our  springs. 

By  Mr.  Fuller: 

Q.  Toa  say  yon  are  an  exjwrienced  driver )  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  long  have  you  driven  a  truck! 
A.  How  lon^  since  I  drore  a  track,  or  since  I  first 
started  to  dnve  a  track  ?  Q.  How  loDg  ago  is  that  •. 
A.  Sixteen  years  the  15th  of  next  Jnne,     Q,  And 

1672  do  you  consider  yonrself  an  expert  driver  (  A. 
Yea,  sir.  Q.  Do  yon  ever  drive  more  then  two 
horses*  A.  Yee,  sir.  Q.  How  many?  A.  Eight. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  drive  more  than  eight  ?  A.  >o, 
sir.  Q.  An  ordinary  driver  then  ;  you  spoke  abont 
breaking  your  tmcKs  down  on  switches  (  A.  Yes. 
air.  Q.  Do  you  consider  a  man  an  expert  driver 
who  will  drive  a  truck  loaded  into  a  switch  \  L 
Well,  no,  I  would  not ;  where  I  spoke  of  the 
switches,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  out  of  them : 
I  spoke  of  Cortlandt  Street — Cortiandt  Street  and 
West  Street,  Q,  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  get 
out  after  you  get  in ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  to 
keep  out  for  the  driver  i  A.  I  don' t  know  ;  some 
years  a^  I  saw  a  friend  of  mine  get  into  a  switch 

Q.  Have  you  ever  driven  a  track  into  a  switch 

and  broken  down  \     A.  .Yes,   sir.     Q.    Yourself ! 
A.  Yes,  six.    Q.  Didn't  you  consider  it  careless- 
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ness  on  your  part?  A.  Yes,  I  did,  to  a  certain  ex- 1673 
tent ;  I  might  nave  been  looking  at  my  horses.  Q. 
You  mi^ht  drive  up  the  Hudson  River  sometime  ? 
A.  WeU,  I  have  not  done  that  yet.  Q.  You  might 
if  you  were  not  looking.  A.  Yes,  I  might.  Q. 
You  say  that  you  and  Mr.  Beaman  saw  a  truck 
broken  down  on  Broadway  the  other  day,  it  being 
loaded  with  flour  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  saw  one  broken 
down  the  other  day — last  week,  I  believe  it  was. 

Mr,  Beaman :  He  don' t  know  what  my  name  is, 
I  don't  think. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Beaman  get  you  to  break  a  truck 
down  loaded  with  flour  on  Broadway  ?  A.  Did  he 
get  me  to  ?    Q.  Yes,  did  he  say  anything  about  it  i 

Mr.  Beaman  \  This  gentleman  don't  know  my 
name,  and  I  think  you  are  going  too  far.  This  hap- 1574 
pened  while  we  were  leaving  the  court  room  the 
other  day,  and  it  hapi)ened  while  we  were  walking 
down  the  street ;  he  never  saw  or  spoke  to  me  be- 
fore as  far  as  I  know,  and  he  came  here  and  I  asked 
him  about  it  and  he  recollected  it;  now,  I  don't 
know  what  Mr.  Fuller's  general  purpose  is  here  ;  he 
has  testified  in  behalf  of  this  railroad— was  called 
as  one  of  their  witnesses ;  I  recognize  him  as  hav- 
ing a  purpose,  and  a  perfectly  proper  one  as  it  seems 
to  me,  to  prove  before  the  Commissioners  here  that 
some  better  means  of  travel  on  Broadway  can  be 
used  ;  and  I  don't  in  any  way  wish  to  interpose  any 
objections  to  his  cross-examinations  of  my  wit- 
nesses or  any  other  witnesses  that  will  help  his  side 
or  help  mine  ;  I  only  wish  to*  sav  to  Mr.  Fuller  that  1575 
I  think  the  insinuation  he  made  he  feels  himself  was 
unwarranted. 

Mr.  JPhiller :  I  did  not  intend  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Beaman :  Well,  you  asked  him  if  I  got  him 
to  break  it  down. 

Mr.  Harris :  Well,  we  will  not  go  into  that  at 
all. 

By  Mr.  Fuller : 

Q.  You  saw  a  truck  broken  down  on  Broadway  ? 
A.  I  did,  the  other  day  ;  I  saw  one.  Q.  Do  you  see 
them  frequently  on  Broadway  broken  down  t  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  consider  that  a  truck  will 
break  down  on  a  railroad  track,  properly  driven, 
any  quicker  than  it  will  on  Broadway  ?  A.  I  do, 
sir.  Q.  In  what  way  would  you  drive  to  break  it 
down  i    A.  Well,  you  can  hug  the  track  close,  and 
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1576  when  yoo  come  to  a  place  where  there  is  a  littSe 
part  between  the  cobble-atones  on  the  Belgian  paT^ 
ment  and  track  ;  if  you  let  your  hind  wheel  sock 
right  down  into  that  hole  it  is  liable  to  snap  your 
axle  and  break  your  springs,  Q.  That  is  the  lanlt 
of  the  driver  if  he  don't  avoid  such  holes  i  A.  Th* 
driver  don't  always  have  the  opiwrtnnity  to  piiil 
out ;  his  hind  wheel  is  liable  to  get  into  that  track. 
and  if  it  is  a  T  rail  it  is  liable  to  set  right  in  inside 
of  the  rail,  and  he  would  not  have  an  opportunily 
to  prevent  it.  Q.  Have  yon  ever  had  a  truck  broken 
down  on  a  railroad  in  that  way  ;  A.  Yes.  sir ;  doi- 
ens  of  times.  Q.  And  you  are  trucking  fruit ;  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \Vhereabouts  and  on  what  track  ;    A.  AMiere- 

1577  abouts  am  1  (  Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  Well,  sir,  Pier  3. 
North  River.  Q,  Is  there  a  railroad  track  there; 
A.  There  is  one  right  opposite  Pier  3  on  West 
Street.  Q.  Ihen  it  was  in  "West  Street  that  yon 
broke  down  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  speaking  about  a 
railroad  track  now,  Q.  Yon  say  that  with  a  track 
on  Broadway  two  trucks  could  not  pass  on  either 
side  if  they  should  go  abreast ;  A.  Two  trucks?  Q. 
Yes.  A.  Oh,  yes,  two  trucks  conld.  Q.  On  either 
side  of  the  railroad  track  *  A.  No,  sir ;  two  tracks 
cannot  pass  ;  there  may  be  some  parts  of  Broadway 
they  can,  but  you  cannot  from  Pnlton  Street  down 
to  Slorris  Street.  Q.  I  don't  think  they  could  any- 
where on  Broadway  ;  two  trucks  could  not  pass  ff 
the  car  should  come  n^ht  abreast  of  them !    A.  I 

1578  don't  think  they  c«ula.  Q.  Couldn't  one  of  the 
trucks  hold  up  a  little  i  A.  That  they  might  do. 
Q,  Couldn't  the  car  stop;  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  suppose il 
could.  Q.  Stop  and  allow  them  to  pass ;  A.  Yes, 
sir,  Q.  You  have  stated  that  stages  conld  drive 
out  of  Broadway  down  cross  streets  in  case  of  i 
block ;  conld  a  truck  do  that  nnder  any  circum- 
stances t  A.  AVell,  he  could,  provided  he  was  not 
heavily  loaded  ;  if  he  was  heavily  loaded,  he  conld 
not  do  it  because  it  is  down  grade  to  go  off  o(  ' 
Broadway  on  the  west  side,  and  then  he  would  have  _ 
to  climb  a  hill  up  again  to  get  into  Broadway.  Q-  . 
And  then  you  would  have  to  climb  up  a  hill  to  get 
into  Broadway  ;  A.  You  would  have  to  do  it  if  you 
wanted  to  get  off  and  go  back  again.  Q.  Conld  you 
take  as  heavy  a  load  up  from  the  South  Ferry  up 
Broadway  to" Pifty-ninth  Street  as  you  could  take 
up  Chorch  Street  to  Chambers  Street  and  into  West 
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Broadway  and  up  South  Fifth  Avenue ;  which  way  1 579 
could  you  take  tne  heaviest  load  ?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
ride  but  very  little  goods  above  Canal  Street  and 
Broadway ;  you  si)eak  about  Canal  Street ;  I  can 
take  as  heavy  a  load  up  Broadway  from  the  Battery 
right  straight  up  to  Canal  Street  as  I  can  from  Ham- 
ilton Ferry  and  go  up  through  Church  Street,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  ease  on  my  horses  too, 
and  a  great  deal  more  ease  on  my  truck,  and  no 
strain  on  mv  truck.  Q.  If  you  had  a  very  heavy 
load— we  will  say  four  tons — on  a  heavy  truck,  you 
would  prefer  driving  up  Broadway  from  Chambers 
Street  to  Fourteenth  Street  to  going  up  South  Fifth 
Avenue  and  West  Broadway  and  the  railroad  tracks 
as  far  as  there  is  a  railroad  track  ?  A.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, 1  don' t  ride  any  goods  above  that,  and  I  have  1580 
not  had  much  experience  on  that  road.  Q.  How  far 
up  does  your  experience  extend?  A.  To  Christo- 
pher Street.  Q.  If  you  were  going  up  to  Christo- 
pher Street,  which  way  could  you  take  the  heaviest 
loadi  A.  Up  Broadway.  Q.  From  where;  from 
Chambers  Street  up  Broadway,  or  up  West  Broad- 
way to  South  Fifth  Avenue  ?  A.  Well,  from  Cham- 
bers Street,  east  or  west.  Q.  West  Chambers  Street  ? 
A.  Well,  in  going  from  Chambers  Street,  i  would 

S)  through  College  Place  and  in  through  West 
roadway.  Q.  You  would  not  go  through  College 
Place  above  Chambers  Street ;  if  you  were  going  up 
to  Christopher  Street  from  Chambers  Street,  north, 
which  way  would  you  take,  Broadway  or  West 
Broadway,  and  South  Fifth  Avenue?  A.  I  don't I68I 
understand  your  question  distinctly ;  you  speak 
about  loading  a  truck  in  Chambers  Street  or  loading 
it  at  the  foot  of  Christopher  Street  i  Q.  Loading  a 
truck  in  Chambers  Street,  we  wiU  say,  at  H.  K.  & 
F.  B.  Thurber's,  in  West  Broadway,  and  you  wanted 
to  take  a  load  up  to  Christopher  Street,  which  way 
would  you  go  ?  A.  Up  West  Broadway  from  there  ; 
but  if  I  was  riding  from  down  town  1  would  take 
Broadway. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  am  asking  about ;  you  have  seen 
blockades  in  Broadway — trucks  and  stages  blocked 
—have  you  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  long  a  time; 
how  long  a  time  have  you  seen  Broadway  blockaded^ 
A.  I  have  not  seen  it  blocked  to  a  stand-still  for 
over  five  minutes  in  ten  years  and  I  ride  through  it 
every  day  in  the  week  except  Sundays.  Q  Have 
you  ever  seen  many  grocery  wagons  go  over  Broad- 
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1682  ^^y  ^  ^-  I  have -seen  a  great  many  cross  it.  Q. 
What  do  you  mean  by  grocery  wagons,  wholesale 
grocery  wagons  or  retail  ?  A.  Retail  and  butcher 
carts.  Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  horse-cars  on 
Broadway  would  be  an  advantage  to  Broadway  or  a 
detriment  to  the  traffic?  A.  It  would  be  a  detri- 
ment to  the  traffic  on  Broadway,  I  think.  Q.  Do 
you  think  a  flat  raU  on  Broadway  even  with  the  sur- 
face could  be  any  detriment  to  Broadway  i  A.  I 
never  saw  one  ;  I  could  not  sav.  Q.  A  flat  rail,  per- 
fectly flat,  even  with  the  surface  of  the  pavement 
would  that  be  anv  detriment  ?  A.  I  could  not  say ; 
I  never  saw  any  flat  raU  except  a  '<  T  "  rail,  or  one 
of  those  other  horse-car  rails.  Q.  Supposing  a  flat 
rail  is  laid  on  the  surface  of  Broadway,  perfectly 

1683  flsi*  with  the  pavement,  woidd  that  obstruct  the 
pavement  ?  A,  Well,  it  would  depend  on  what  you 
would  run  on  that  raU. 

3fr.  FvUer  :  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  You  have  spoke  of  grocery  wagons ;  do  yoo 
include  the  market  wagons  and  meat  wagons  coming 
from  Long  Island  i  A.  What  is  that  ?  Q.  Do  yon 
mean  by  grocery  wagons,  as  you  use  the  term,  ak) 
market  wagons  and  meat  wagons  coming  from  Long 
Island  ?  A.  I  mean  retail  grocers  and  retail  butch 
ers  coming  from  West  Washington  Market.  Q. 
Going  and  coming  from  the  Market  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

1584  ^:  ^^^®  y^^'  ^^  ^^y  testimony  that  you  have 
given,  included  the  market-men,  that  come  in  from 
or  go  to  Long  Island,  or  to  and  from  Jersey ! 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  anything  about  them; 
they  go  before  I  come  in  the  morning.  Q.  They  are 
earlier  than  you  \  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  don't  see 
them  on  Broadway  then  i  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  And 
you  don' t  see  them  crossing  Broadway  1  A.  Well. 
I  have  seen  a  few,  not  enough  to  speaK  of.  Q.  But 
those  are  not  the  kind  of  grocerymen  that  you  have 
spoken  of  \    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fuller : 

Q.  Have  you  never  seen  truckmen  drive  their 
horses  further  apart  than  the  outer  hubs  of  the 
wheels  ?  A.  I  never  saw  a  horse-man;  no,  sir.  Q. 
Have  you  never  seen  trucks  driven  with  the  horses* 
heads  further  apart  \    A.  Yes,  I  have  seen  a  lot  of 
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fanners  drive  them,  but  never  have  seen  horse-men  1686 
drii^e  them  that  way.  Q.  Have  not  you  seen  trucks 
driven  in  the  City  of  New  York  with  the  horses' 
heads  spread  more  than  the  hubsof  the  wheels  ?  A. 
No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of;  not  on  city  trucks;  I 
have  not.  Q.  You  have  seen  countrymen  drive 
them  that  way  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Drive  them  here 
in  the  city.  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Then  they  spread 
more  than  the  city  trucks  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  seen 
them  lumber  men  from  the  country  drive  their  horses 
wider  apart— not  city  men — I  neve^  saw  a  car-man 
that  had  his  horses  spread  further  than  the  hubs  of 
his  truck,  because  he  governs  the  hea"ds  of  his  horses 
with  his  hind  wheel ;  what  his  horses  can  go  through, 
his  hind  wheels  can  go  through. 

1586 
By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  Do  you  include,  by  countrymen,  the  garden 
truck  carts  from  Brooklyn  ?  A.  Sir  I  Q.  Do  you 
also  include  the  truckmen  from  Brooklyn  in  that 
description  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  these  dirt  cart  wagons, 
and  some  lumber  wagons. 

Albert  S.  Odell,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Mr.  Odell,  where  do  you  reside  ?  A.  401  East 
Fifty-seventh  Street.  1587 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Livery  stable 
keeper.  Q.  What  relation  have  you  to  any  associa- 
tion of  livery  stable  keepers  ?  A.  I  am  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Livery  Keepere'  Association.  Q.  What 
constitutes  that  association  ?  A.  Well,  it  is  corn- 
nosed  of  all  the  prominent  liverymen  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  President 
of  that  association  i  A.  A  year  and  three  months- 
two  months.  Q.  What  amount  of  capital  stock  is 
invested  by  the  members  of  that  association  in  their 
business  ?  A.  About  $2,000,000.  Q.  You  have  a 
stable  of  your  own  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  is  it  1 
A.  690,  692,  694  and  696  Lexington  Avenue  and  164 
East  Pif  ty-f ourth  Street.  Q.  How  many  horses  and 
carriages  are  owned  by  the  members  of  this  associa- 
tion? A.  I  should  judge  in  the  neighborhood  of 
3,000 ;  that  is  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it  now.    Q. 
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1588  Three  thousand  carriages.  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  To 
what  extent  is  Broadway  below  Fourteenth  Stnvt 
used  by  the  carriages  of  the  livery  stable  keejH^iN '. 
A.  It  is  our  principal  outlet  to  the  lower  part  of  ih^ 
city.  Q.  Please  explain  what  you  mean  by  primi 
pal  outlet?  A.  W5l,  it  is  the  only  street  that  w- 
can  go  in,  with  any  safety  at  all,  down  town.  (^ 
Safety  to  what  ?  A.  Safety  to  our  hors^,  carriaL'^^. 
and  to  the  people  and  the  drivers.  Q.  Why  ;^ 
Broadway  below  Fourteenth  Street  better  than  an} 
other  street  running  up  and  down  ?  A.  Well,  th' 
rest  of  the  streets,  nearlv  all  of  them,  have  miln^i ! 
*  tracks  in  them.  Q.  What  trouble  are  rai!n);:i 
tracks  to  your  business?  A.  Well,  the  stiv.!- 
where    the    railroad    tracks  are  have  trucks  am 

-;.^Q  wagons,  and  so  on,  standing  on  the  side  of  t!.' 
streets,  and  cars  get  blocked,  and    can't   turn  ir. 
or  out,   and  we  get  blocked,  and  we  slip  off  tii'- 
tracks,  and  we  are  liable  to  hit  things  every  <la) . 
Q.  Is  there  considerable  travel  by  livery  vehicles  i^n 
Broadway  below  Fourteenth  Street  every  day  i   A 
Yes,  sir ;  a  good  deal  of  it.     Q.  For  what  pu^IH^N♦'^ 
are  the  people  using  the  livery  vehicles  {    A.  W^'L 
for  taking  gentlemen  to  their  offices  in  Wall  Stiv*-* 
and  Broad  Street  and  the  other  streets  down  town. 
and  to  take  ladies  to  safe  deposit  companies  and  al 
the  different    ferries — to    Liberty  Street   and  t!i^ 
Staten  Island    Ferry,  the  South  Ferry  to  Brooklni, 
and  various  other  tnings.     Q.  And  to  steamb^it^ 
A.  And  to  steamboats,  and  other  things  too  num^r 

1590  ^^^  *^  mention.     Q.  To  what  extent,  then,  do  tii** 
livery  stable  keepers  use  Broadway  in  preferentv  t 
any  other    street,   particularly    below    Fourtwnii 
Street  ?    A.  Below  Fourteenth*  Street  we  do  nearl\ 
all  our  down  town. work  on  Broadway,  thnnui 
Broadway.     Q.  That  is,  if  you  have  togo  any^b♦'^ 
down  town,  or  coming  from  anywhere  down  towt. 
you  will  go  to  what  street  as  soon  as  you  can.   A 
Go  to  Broadway  just  as  soon  as  we  can*  because  t  it- 
other  streets  are  blockaded,  and  it  is  nearly  iiniK)^>i 
ble  for  us  to  get  through  them,  and  too  much  rWfi 
Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  up»'. 
the  travel  upon  Broadway  in  ordinary  carria^^s,  ^  .\ 
placing  on  Broadway  below  Fourteenth  Street,  a:. 
from  there  to  the  Battery,  a  double  track  or  hor* 
railroad,  with  the  outside  rails  of  the  track  15  ft^  * 
apart,  and  with  cars  occupying,  passing  each  oti'''* 
say  18  feet,  and  cars  running  up  and  down  on  sui  i 
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a  track  ?  A.  Well,  the  risk  would  be  more  than  lfi91 
double  what  it  is  now  ;  I  think  it  would  nearly  close 
the  street,  as  far  as  coaches  are  concerned ;  I  think 
the  risk  would  be  so  great  that  we  would  not  care  to 
do  the  business.  Q.  That  is,  if  the  cars  were  run- 
ning? A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  effect  would  the 
plaoinff  of  the  tracks  there,  and  the  having  of  them 
there,  nave  upon  the  traffic  of  the  street,  even  if  no 
cars  were  running?  A.  How  is  that?  Q.  What 
would  be  the  effect  or  inconvenience,  if  any,  of  hav- 
ing the  rails  there,  even  if  no  cars  were  running  on 
them?  A.  Well,  unless  they  are  crossed  in  the 
proper  manner,  a  coach  \^ill  slide  on  them ;  if  you 
nave  plenty  of  room  to  cross  them  straight  across, 
why,  you  can  cross  them,  but  your  coach  will  slide 
unless  it  is  a  proper  angle  across  the  track,  and  in  1592 
sliding  it  slides  along  and  hits  something,  and 
knocks  everything  from  in  under,  and  it  don' t  take 
much  to  break  an  axle  or  a  spring  of  a  coach.  Q. 
State  whether  or  not,  in  your  experience,  it  some- 
times happens,  or  frequently  happens,  that  car- 
riages are  broken  or  injured  by  horse  raUroad 
tracks  J  A.  Yes,  sir ;  running  in  the  switches  we 
have  an  instance  of  that  very  often — very  often — and 
crossing  tracks,  as  I  stated  before,  we  catch  on  the 
rail  and  slide. 

Q,  AVhat  effect  would  it  have  on  Broadway  to 
have  this  double  line  of  cars  there — one  running  up 
and  one  running  down — so  far  as  blocking  up  the 
travel  or  making .  the  street  more  crowdea  is  con- 
cerned ?  A.  Well,  there  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  1598 
certain  number  of  trucks  and  business  wagons  stop- 
ping at  the  side  of  the  street ;  and  if  they  stop  at 
the  side  of  the  street,  there  will  not  be  room  between 
the  car  and  the  truck  to  pass,  not  even  a  coach,  and 
you  have  to  turn  in  and  out;  trucks  get  on  the 
track,  and  they  stand  there,  and  that  blocKs  the  car, 
and  would  stop  us  the  same  as  we  are  stopped  on 
the  other  streets  now.  Q.  What  other  streets  ?  A. 
Greenwich  Street  and  the  upi)er  end  of  Broadway. 
Q.  In  your  opinion,  would  tne  cars  prevent  block- 
ading or  increase  blockading  on  Broadway  ?  A.I 
think  they  would  increase  it,  most  decidedly.  Q. 
What,  in  your  opinion^  would  have  the  most  effect 
to  produce  blockades  m  Broadway — ^a  certain  num- 
ber of  omnibuses,  or  a  certain  number  of  horse- cars  ( 
A.  Horse-cars  would  block  it  a  great  deal  more  than 
omnibuses  would.     Q.    Explain  why  this  would 
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1 594  happen  ?  A.  For  the  very  reason  that  if  a  trnck  is 
in  trouble,  or  is  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
why  the  stage  turns  around  and  goes  on,  and  won't 
block  the  wnole  street ;  a  stage  can  turn  out,  but  a 
car  must  remain  there.  Q.  What  is  the  general 
width  of  your  carriages  from  the  outside  of  the 
hubs  ?  A.  Prom  6  feet  to  6  feet  10.  Q.  What,  in 
your  opinion,  would  go  in  the  quickest  time  from  thp 
Battery  to  Fourteenth  Street,  in  the  busy  time  of 
the  day — a  horse-car  running  on  one  of  these  tracks, 
up  and  down,  or  an  omnibus  running  in  the  same 
direction  ?  A.  How  is  that  ?  Q.  Which  would  go 
in  the  shortest  time  from  the  Battery  to  Fourteenth 
Street  in  the  busy  time  of  the  day — a  horse-car  run- 
ning on  one  of  these  tracks,  that  we  will  suppose  is 
down  in  Broadway,  or  an  omnibus  ?    A.  Whv,  an 

1595  onmibus,  most  decidedly,  will  go  quicker.  Q.  Go 
quicker?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Why  so?  A.  Because 
it  has  the  whole  street,  and  the  car  has  not ;  as  I 
said  before,  there  is  more  or  less  blocking  with 
trucks  and  heavy-loaded  vehicles  on  Broadway,  and 
if  one  of  those  stops,  there  is  three  chances  to  one 
that  that  car  won't  go  to  Fourteenth  Street,  not  in 
any  kind  of  time,  and  the  stage  can  turn  out  and  go 
right  around^ 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  stages  that  traverse 
Broadway  go  quicker  from  Fourteenth  Street  to  the 
Astor  House  than  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Ave- 
nue cars  do  ?    A.I  think  the  stage  goes  the  quick- 

1596  est ;  I  should  think  so ;  I  am  not  positive  about 
that.  Q.  That  opinion  is  as  well  considered  as  any 
that  you  have  expressed  to-day,  I  suppose?    A. 

WeU,  if  this  railroad  was Q.  No,  no  ;  answer 

that ;  is  that  opinion  as  well  considered  as  any  that 
you  have  expressed  to-day?  A.  About  as  well; 
yes,  sir.  Q.  JDo  the  trucks  interfere  with  your  car- 
riages to  any  extent  in  Broadway  ?  A.  Well,  they 
do  a  little  bit,  now  ;  yes,  we  get  along  well,  though. 
Q.  Do  they  ever  get  out  of  your  way,  or  do  you 
have  to  get  out  of  their  way  ?  A.  We  have  to  get 
out  of  their  way ;  we  get  out  of  their  way  some- 
times, and  sometimes  they  get  out  of  our  way.  Q. 
Which  is  most  common  \  A.  Well,  generally  we 
are  a  little  the  weakest,  and  we  have  to  give  way. 
Q.  And  how  about  the  stages ;  do  you  give  way  to 
the  stages  ?    A.  WeU,  the  stages  are  very  accommo- 
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dating  to  the  coaches  on  Broadway  ;  they  give  way  j  597 
just  as  often  as  we  do.  Q.  Are  you  interested  in 
the  cheap  cabs  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  In  the  imitation 
cheap  cabs  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Then  jou  have  the 
old-fashioned  cabs  and  the  old-fashioned  prices? 
A.  No,  sir  ;  first-class  livery  business,  sir.  Q.  First- 
class  livery  business?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What 
would  you  charge  me  for  going  from  the  Union 
Square  to  the  Battery  in  one  of  your  good  carriages  ? 
A.  Well,  my  stable  is  at  Fifty-seventh  Street,  and 
you  could  not  get  in  one  of  my  coaches,  at  Four- 
teenth Street  and  come  down.  Q.  If  I  happen  to 
hail  your  coach  at  Union  Square,  and  wanted  to 
come  down  to  the  Battery,  what  would  you  charge 
me^  A.  You  could  not,  because  I  would  not  be 
allowed  to  ca.try  you  under  our  license  ;  we  are  only 
allowed  to  take  our  orders  at  the  office.  Q.  If  I J  598 
could  not  fortunately  go  under  your  guidance,  sup- 
pose I  found  a  cabman,  or  other  livery  man,  who 
could  take  me  from  the  Union  Square  to  the  Bat- 
tery, what  would  be  the  first-class  charged  A. 
Charge  you  $2.  Q.  What  do  you  understand  this 
proposed  railroad  proposes  to  charge  for  the  same 
ride  i  A.  I  suppose  it  would  be  about  the  same  as 
the  other  cars.  Q.  What  do  you  understand  that 
to  be  ?    A.  Five  cents. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  An  omnibus  would  take  you  down  now  for  five 
cents,  wouldn't  it?  A.  Yes,  sir,  Q.  And  you 
could  ^o  down  the  side  streets  for  five  cental  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  If  anybody  is  willing  to  pay  two  j  ^qc) 
dollars  for  a  carriage  it  is  simply  because  he  prefers  ^^  * 
to  pay  two  dollars  for  a  carnage  rather  than  five 
cents  for  a  horse-car  ride?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And 
Mr.  Bright  can  have  the  same  privilege  \  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  you  think  that  you,  as  a  livery  stable 
man,  can  have  a  right,  or  ought  to  have  a  right,  to 
accommodate  people  who  want  to  be  accommodated 
in  that  way  \  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  they  can  have 
their  choice  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  think  we  give  them 
that  much  more  comfort. 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  You  think  there  is  two  dollars'  worth  more  of 
comfort  in  going  down  in  one  of  your  carriages  than 
in  a  car  anybody  is  likely  to  build  ?  A.  Most  de- 
cidedly ;  they  get  a  great  deal  more  of  comfort — 
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1600  ^^^  satin-lined  coach,  and  everything  in  that  shape, 
iwiu     jj^^  Beamun :  And  no  conductor  1 

The  Witness :  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fuller : 

Q.  Mr.  Odell,  now  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a 
question  or  two ;  don't  you  consider  that  Broadway 
and  Fifth  Avenue  are  much  more  slippery  to  drive 
horses  in — smoother  than  any  other  streets  in  New 
York?  A.  Well,  some  portions  of  them  are;  there 
are  some  portions  of  Fifth  Avenue  that  have  prettr 
good  footing,  and  some  portions  are  rather  bai 
Q.  You  take  the  average  from  Fifty-ninth  Street  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  also  Broadway  ;  do  you  con- 
sider there  are  any  two  streets  in  New  York  as 
dangerous  to  drive  a  smooth-shod    horse    on  as 

1601  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  \  A.  Well,  that  is  a 
question ;  the  other  streets  are  full  of  holes,  yon 
know,  and  it  is  a  question ;  we  have  got  smooth 
pavements  on  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
thev  would  naturally  be  smoother ;  the  others  are  a 
little  more  rough. 

William  H.  Seaich,  called  as  a  witness  on  be- 
half of  Mrs.  Boreel,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
lYansportation,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  Mr.  Beaman: 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Seaich?  A.  My 
stables  are  in  Thirty-second  Street,  44  to  50  East 

1602  TTiirty-second  Street.  Q.  Are  you  in  the  livery 
stable  business  in  your  own  name  ?  A.  My  father 
and  myself.  Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm? 
A.  Joseph  Seaich  &  Son.  Q.  How  lon^  have  yon 
been  in  this  business?  A.  Twenty-eight  years. 
Q.  And  your  father  was  in  business  before  youf 
i.  He  has  been  in  it  forty  years.  Q.  How  many 
horses  and  carriages  do  you  keep,  about  ?  A.  Well, 
I  suppose  about  thirty  carriages  of  different  de- 
scriptions. Q.  And  how  many  horses?  A.  One 
hundred.  Q.  One  hundred  horses?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  use  do  you,  in  your  business,  make  of 
Broadway  below  Fourteenth  Street  i  A.  Altogether, 
on  our  wav  down  town.  Q.  Altogether  what  ?  A. 
Down  to  the  ferries — the  Wall  Street  and  the  Lib- 
erty Street  ferry,  and  Chambers  Street,  for  instance, 
we  use  it  going  down  town.    Q.    That  is,  if  you 
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were  going  down  to  either  of  those  sections,  or  go-  ]  603 
ing  back,  you  would  use  Broadway?  A.  Invari- 
ably. Q.  Whv<  A.  It  is  the  only  thoroughfare 
we  have.  Q.  Y  ou  speak  of  the  only  thoroughfare 
on  have ;  there  are  other  streets,  aren't  there  i  A. 
Veil,  not  open  for  travel— for  rapid  travel— no,  sir. 
Q.  Not  open  for  rapid  travel?  A.  No,  sir.  Q. 
Why  not?  A.  Well,  they  are  full  of  railroad 
tracks,  &c. ;  we  can  come  down  part  of  the  way  from 
Fourteenth  Street,  but  not  all.  Q.  Down  how  far 
can  you  come  comfortably?  A.  Well,  about  to 
Bleecker  Street,  or  Houston  Street.  Q.  What 
trouble  do  you  find?  A.  WeU,  Mercer  Street  is 
full  of  trucks  standing  on  the  sides  of  the  street, 
and  when  we  go  down  town  we  have  to  go  in  a 
hurry,  and  we  have  to  turn  into  Broadway.  Q.  The  igo4 
people  that  are  using  your  vehicles  are  in  a  hurry 
to  get  down  town,  I  suppose?  A.  Usually;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Suppose  you  come  down  below  Canal  Street, 
what  do  you  find  the  situation  of  the  streets  on  the 
east  side  of  Broadways    A.  There  is  only  Centre 
Street  and  the  Bowery,  and  you  can't  make  much 
headway  there.     Q.  And  what  is  the  situation  on 
the  west  side  of  Broadway  i    A.  I  never  allow  my 
men  to  go  down  those  streets,  if  I  can  help  it  in  any 
way,  shape  or  form.    Q.  Why  not  ?    A.    i  ou  cannot 
get  through  Church  Street,  or  West  Broadway,  or 
Hudson  Street.    Q.  What  is  the  trouble  ?  A.  Well, 
there  are  car  tracks  there,  and  they  block  us  up. 
Q.  What  is  the  trouble,  are  there  blocks  there  in  the  jgos 
travel  ?    A.  We  usually  cannot  go  through  Church 
Street  at  all.    Q.  What  time  of  the  day  are  you,  in 
your  business,  mostly  using  Broadway?    A.  Well, 
all  the  way  from  10  o'clock  to  5  o'clock.     Q.  What 
effect,  in  your  opinion,  on  your  business  and  on  the 
general  livery  business  and  the  use  of  livery  vehicles 
would  the  placing  of  a  double  track  or  norse  rail- 
road have  on  Broadway,  between  Fourteenth  Street 
and  the  Battery,  the  outside  rails  being  15  feet 
apart  and  cars  running  on  them  in  the  usual  way, 
the  outside  of  the  cars  being  18  feet  apart  ?  A.  I  think 
it  would  aflfect  us  very  much.     Q.  How  aflfect  you  ? 
A.  Aflfect  us  in  wear  and  tear  and  in  time.    Q.  State 
what  you  mean  by  wear  and  teai-  ?    A.  Well,  from 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  railroad  tracks,  they  in- 
jure our  carriages — they  injure  our  wheels  and  our 
springs,  &c.    Q.  State  what  you  mean  by  "  time  "  ? 
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1606  A.  Well,  if  there  are  cars  there,  and  one  car  going 
up  town  and  another  car  ^oing  down  town  there 
w  onld  be  more  or  less  vehicles  each  wajr,  up  and 
down,  and  there  would  be  wagons  standmg  at  the 
doors  of  the  respective  stores,  and  we  could  not  pull 
out,  but  would  have  to  go  on  that  track,  and  could 
not  get  around  the  same  as  we  do  now.  Q,  Why 
could  not  you  ?  A.  Why,  because  there  would  be 
a  stream  of  vehicles  coming  up  the  street  from  the 
opposite  side  when  we  are  going  down,  and  if  there 
is  a  car  ahead  of  us,  how  are  we  going  to  pull  out  if 
there  are  trucks  standing  in  front  of  the  doors  of 
the  different  houses.  Q.  i  ou  could  not  go  either 
way,  as  I  understand  ?  A.  Well,  we  would  have  to 
go  along  after  the  cars,  and  it  makes  it  very  hard  for 

1607  us,  and  we  cannot  make  time.  Q.  In  your  judgment, 
would  all  the  travel  up  and  down  Broadway  be 
faster  or  slower  if  there  were  horse-car  tracks,  than 
it  is  now  ?  A.  Prom  Canal  Street  below,  it  would 
be  much  slower.  Q.  AU  the  wav  i  A.  All  the  way 
down.  Q.  For  aU  kind  of  vehicles  i  A.  For  all 
kind  of  vehicles.  Q.  For  horse-cars,  as  compared 
with  omnibuses  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  same ;  you  would 
have  to  follow  the  car,  then.  Q.  And  the  cars,  they 
would  have  to  follow  the  wagons  and  whatever 
Avould  be  ahead  of  them  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  trucks  or 
whatever  would  be  ahead  of  them.  Q.  Are  yon 
testifying  from  the  result  of  your  experience  as  a 
livery  stable  keeper  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Have  yon 
driven  much  jrourself  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  good  many 

1608  years  ago,  I  did ;   but  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  it 

Q.  Your  business  is  to  know  where  your  coaches 
are  and  to  know  what  they  are  doing — ^that  is  part 
of  your  business  ?    A.  Altogether.    Q.  Is  there  any 

Sart  of  the  city  where  you  have  seen  the  trouble 
:om  horse-car  tracks  in  this  way  that  you  have 
spoken  of  ?  A.  Well,  from  Seventeenth  to  Twenty- 
first  Street  it  is  pretty  hard  work  to  get  along.  Q. 
On  Broadway  ?  A .  Yes,  sir ;  all  the  stores  there 
are  blocked  up  with  private  carriages — Lord  &  Tay- 
lor's, Arnold  &  Constable's,  and  others— carriages 
standing  in  front  of  the  doors,  and  there  is  no  room 
between  them  and  the  track ;  you  have  got  to  follow 
the  cars  and  go  very  slow ;  again,  from  Twenty -fifth 
to  Thirty-fourth  Street,  it  is  the  same  way.  Q.  That 
is,  if  a  carriage  is  stopping,  as  I  understand  you— if 
a  carriage  is  stoj^ping,  vniile  ladies  are  shopping, 
and  a  car  is  coming  along  on  the  side  next  to  the 
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carriage,  there  is  no  room  between  the  carriage  and  1609 
the  car  for  any  vehicle  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  not  for  them 
to  pass.  Q.  There  is  comparatively  little  trucking 
on  that  part  of  Broadway,  compared  with  the  part 
down  here,  isn't  that  so  ?  A.  I^^othing  to  be  com- 
pared with  it— mostly  all  carriages  up  there.  Q.  And 
on  that  part  of  Broadway,  there  are  comparatively 
few  trucks  standing,  are  there  not?  A.  very  few 
indeed— mostly  private  carriages.  Q.  Whatever  are 
standing  there  are  most  private  carriages  for  ladies 
that  are  shopping  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Doing  their 
business  there  t    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  Up-town  trucking  is  done  principally  where  ? 
A.  Up-town  what,  sirT  Q.  You  say  that  in  Broad-  leio 
way,  above  Seventeenth  Street,  there  is  comparati- 
vely little  trucking  ?  A.  I  see  very  little  of  it ;  yes, 
sir.  Q.  Where  is  the  up- town  trucking  principally 
done?  A.  I  see  them  coming  up  the  different 
avenues— Fifth  Avenue,  and  Madison  Avenue  and 
Fourth  Avenue.  Q.  Madison  and  Fifth  princi- 
pally {  A.  Well,  I  see  very  little  of  up-town  truck- 
ing. Q.  You  spoke  of  avoiding  side  streets  down 
town  ;  is  one  of  your  reasons  for  avoiding  them  the 
bad  pavements?  A.  Well,  chiefly  the  railroad 
tracks  \  Q.  But  are  bad  pavtjments  any  part  of  the 
reason?  A.  Oh,  yes,  certainly.  Q.  In  those  side 
streets,  then,  is  it  tme  that  the  pavements  are,  in 
many  cases,  neglected  and  in  bad  condition  ?  A. 
Centre  Street  is  the  only  one  that  I  can  speak  of.  ^"^^ 
Q.  And  you,  no  doubt,  generally  shun  it  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Why  ?  A.  There  are  very  high  tracks  there. 
Q.  Do  the  pavements  in  those  side  streets,  as  a 
:eneral  thing,  need  attention  and  repair  ?  A.  They 
lo,  certainly.  Q.  You  speak  of  the  presence  of 
trucks  in  Mercer  Street.  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  the 
same  obstruction  -  existing  in  Wooster  Street  and 
Green  Street,  parallel  streets  ?  A.  Well,  that  is  a 
very  narrow  street,  and  they  have  a  single  line  run- 
ning down.  Q.  No,  no  ;  I  am  speaking  of  trucks  ? 
A.  1  don't  know  ;  I  don't  go  there  much.  Q.  The 
trucks  that  you  speak  of  in  Mercer  Street,  above 
Canal  Street,  what  kind  of  trucks  do  you  refer  to  ? 
A.  Business  trucks,  double  and  single.  Q.  Trucks 
standing  there  over  night  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  standing 
there  in  business  time.  Q.  With  their  horses  attached 
to  them  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  in  other  streets  stand- 
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1612  ing  there.  Q.  Have  you  noticed  in  that  street,  and 
alS)  in  Greene  and  W ooster  Streets,  whether  it  is  the 
custom  of  truckmen  to  unhitch  their  teams,  and 
leave  their  trucks  standing  in  the  roadway  i  A.  I 
have  never  noticed  that ;  that  would  be  early  in  the 
morning.  Q.  Your  office  is  where?  A.  Thirty- 
second  street.  Q.  Near  Fourth  Avenue  ?  A.  Right 
opposite  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel.  Q.  Your  stables 
are  known  as  the  "Oi)era  Stables,"  are  they  noli 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  your  business  largely  for  fami- 
lies J  A.  Altogether.  Q.  Then,  is  your  business 
principally  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  i  A.  WeU, 
we  have  a  good  deal  to  do  down  town.  Q.  No,  I 
ask  comparatively.  A.  Yes,  sir;  chiefly  up-town. 
Q.  Chietiy  up-town  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  ^hen,  what 
proportion  of  all  your  livery  business  is  transacted 

^^^^ above  Fourteenth  Street?  A.  Well,  I  should  say 
more  than  half  ?  Q.  You  have  occasion  to  travel  in 
Fourth  Avenue,  with  your  carriages,  have  you  not ! 
A.  Yes,  sir;  very  often.  Q.  And  in  Broadways 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  in  Sixth  Avenue  i  A.  Some- 
times ;  not  very  often.  Q^  Do  you  have  occasion  to 
travel  very  largely  in  Broadway  i  A  great  deal ;  yes, 
sir.  Q.  Do  you  experience  blockades  to  any  great 
extent  in  Broadway,  above  Seventeenth  Street  i  A. 
Well,  there  are  often  from  Seventeenth  to  Twenty- 
first  Streets  and  above.  Q.  How  recently  have  you 
known  a  blockade  in  Broadway,  between  Seven- 
teenth Street  and  Twenty-first  Street?  A.  Last 
week  I  saw  it  there ;  carriages  had  to  turn  oflf  into 
the  side  streets  to  get  up.     Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  the 

1614  principal  part  of  the  livery  business  is  done  above 
Fourteenth  Street?  A.  The  greater  portion  1 
should  say  so  ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  know  the  ex- 
isting Broadway  cars  that  run  through  Brcwulway 
and  University  Place  ?  A,  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you 
know  the  usual  speed  of  the  stages  ?  A.  Well,  I 
very  seldom  ride  in  them,  I  take  the  cars  in  prefer- 
ence. Q.  Is  it  your  observation  that  the  stages  go 
faster  than  the  Broadway  cars  travel  ^  A.  I  hardly 
think  the  stages  do.  Q.  Suppose  you  want  to  go 
from  Fourteenth  Street  to  the  Astor  House,  as 
(juickly  as  possible,  would  you  take  one  of  the  stage 
hues,  or  would  you  take  the  Broadway  car  i  A.  1 
should  take  the  Broadway  car.  Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  you  can  go  down  there  very  rapidly  in  themi 
A.  At  times,  unless  they  are  blocked.  Q.  When 
they  go,  I  say,  do  they  not  go  rapidly?    A.  Yes, 
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when  they  go,  they  do.    Q.  Suppose  that  I  wanted  i615 
to  go  in  one  of  your  carriages,  to  come  down  through 
Broadway  to  the  Battery,  what  would  you  charge 
me  i    A.  It  would  dei)end  upon  where  you  started 
from. 

Q.  Suppose  I  started  from  Thirty-second  Street 
and  Broadway?  A.  Charge  you  $3  to  take  you 
down  in  a  carriage,  and  a  coupe,  which  is  a  single 
one,  less.  Q.  You  understand,  I  suppose,  that  this 
proposed  railroad  seeks  to  run  continuously  from 
the  Park  to  the  Battery  for  five  cents,  do  you  not  i 
A.  I  didn'  t  know  how  far  thejr  were  ^oing  to  run. 
Q.  You  were  asked  how  a  railroad  m  Broadway 
would  affect  you  ?  how  do  you  think  that  circum- 
stance would  affect  your  business  ?  A.  I  think  it 
would  affect  our  carriages — the  going  of  them — 1616 
very  much  indeed. 

By  Mr.  Beaman: 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  about  some  of  these 
other  streets  that  were  badly  paved,  and  you  have 
spoken  about  the  tracks  being  very  high  there ; 
what  do  you  mean  J  A  In  Centre  Street,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  go  through  there  with  a  car- 
riage. Q.  The  tracks  are  above  the  pavement  ?  A. 
Considerably,  on  account  of  the  freight  lines.  Q. 
Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  railroads  that 
occupy  those  streets  have  contracted  with  the  city 
to  keep  the  pavements  in  order  1  A.  I  could  not 
tell  you  that,  sir.  Q.  You  don't  know  anything  jgj^ 
about  them  i    A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't. 

Commissioner  Lord:  Isn' t  this .  track  in  Centre 
Street  a  part  of  the  Harlem  Railroad  ;  and  isn't  it 
used  by  their  cars  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Lord:  That  is  higher  than  the 
ordinary  rails  used  by  the  horse-  cars  there,  is  it  not  ? 
A.  Yes^  sir ;  much  higher. 

By  Mr.  Fuller : 

Q.  Mr.  Seaich,  what  do  you  consider  the  most 
rn)wded  street  in  the  city  ?  A.  Well,  West  Broad- 
way. Q.  Below  Canal  Street?  A.  Well,  I  take 
Broadway  from  Canal  Street  down.  Q.  It  is  the 
worst  crowded  street  on  the  island,  is  it  not  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  still  it  is  the  street  that  all  the 
cabmen  take  to  drive  over,  to  make  speed?  A. 
Yes,  sir.    Q.  How  rapidly  do  you  generally  run 
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1618  from  Thirty-second  Street  to  the  Battery,  for  in- 
stance I  how  long  would  it  take  yon  on  Broadway, 
as  a  rule  ?  A.  W  ell,  sometimes  one  hour  and '  a 
half,  and  sometimes  two  hours  and  a  half.  Q.  Down 
Broadway?  A.  Down  and  back.  Q.  Down  and 
back  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  sometimes  one  hour  and  a 
half,  and  sometimes  two  hours  and  a  half.  Q. 
Thirty-second  Street  to  Wall  Streets  down  and 
back  1  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  On  account  of  the  block ; 
A.  Yes,  sir;  at  times.  Q.  Don't  you  consider  that 
you  could  go  quicker  in  some  other  street  i  A.  1 
can't  find  it.  Q.  How  would  a  cable  road  on  Broad- 
way, with  a  flat  rail,  if  it  ran  eight  or  ten  miles  an 
hour,  affect  your  carriages  ?  A.  You  couldn't  ran 
that  way,  sir.     Q.  If  they  could  ;   would  they  keep 

ifiift^^*  of  your  way,  then'^  A.  I  guess  they  would. 
Q.  Couldn't  catch  them,  eh  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  guess 
not.  Q.  You  don't  drive  faster  probably  than,  on 
an  average,  three  or  four  miles  an  hour,  on  Broad- 
way i  A.  No,  sir ;  can't.  Q.  Then  you  don't  think 
that  a  cable  road,  with  a  flat  rail,  that  would  aver- 
age six  or  eight  miles  an  hour,  would  interfere  mnch 
with  your  travel  on  Broadway  ?  A.  If  they  could 
do  that ;  no,  sir, 

By  Mr.  Bearaan: 

Q.  You  spoke  just  now  of  West  Broadway  being 
a  crowded  street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  Q.  What  mrt  of 
it  is  crowded  \  A.  From  Canal  Street  to  College 
1620  Place.  Q.  Crowded  with  what  ?  A.  Trucks,  cars, 
market  wagons,  &c.  Q.  At  what  times  of  day !  A. 
WeU,  I  have  seen  it  both  morning  and  afternoon 
Q.  As  I  understand  you  spoke  of  that  first,  as  the 
most  crowded  street  in  the  city.  A.  Well,  that  is 
only  a  short  distance — that  is  from  Canal  Street  to 
College  Place.  Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  West  Broad- 
way &om  Canal  Street  to  College  Place  as  crowded 
as  Broadway  itself  i  A.  Well,  there  ain't  much 
diflference.  Q.  There  ain't  much  difference?  A. 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  It  is  all  full  in  busy  parts  of  the 
day  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr  Bright : 

Q.  Suppose  all  the  stages  wore  removed  from 
Broadway,  to  what  extent  would  that  be  a  relief  to 
the  street  1  A.  Well,  that  would  take  away  some- 
thing. Q.  A  big  obstruction,  or  a  slight  one  !    A.  I 
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think  it  would  l>e  a  slight  one ;  there  are  only  about  ^621 
200  sta/res.  Q.  But  those  200  stages  are  going  back 
and  forth  all  the  time  T  A.  Yes,  back  and  forth  all 
the  time  T  Q.  Do  you  recognize  the  fact  that  they 
really  are  present  in  all  parts  of  Broadway  continu- 
ously t  A.  I  should  say  so;  yes,  sir.  Q.  That  being 
so,  do  you  still  think  the  removal  of  all  those  stages 
would  be  a  very  slight  relief  to  Broadway  t  A.  Cer- 
tainly, anything  that  they  would  remove  from  there 
would  be  a  help  Q.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  want  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  an  important  relief,  or  a  very 
slight  one  t  A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  fair  relief. 
Q.  Very  what  ?  A.  Very  fair  relief. 

By  Mr.  Beaman  :  ^^29 

Q.  The  stages  don't  take  up  any  more  room  than 
the  s<ime  number  of  other  large  vehicles  do,  do  the^^  1 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  And  are  no  more  of  an  inconvenience 
on  Broadway  T  A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  Q.  And  the 
removal  of  a  certain  number  of  stages  would  relieve 
Broadway  in  the  same  way  that  it  would  be  relieved 
by  the  removal  of  the  same  number  of  trucks  or  anv 
other  kind  of  vehicles?  A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  same 
basis.  Q.  But  in  no  other  way?  A.  No,  sir;  on  the 
same  basis. 

Stephen  H.  Mason,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
|H)rtation,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:        ^623 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ?  A.  8  East  28th  Street.  Q. 
What  is  your  business?  A.  I  keep  a  livery  stable. 
Q.  Where  is  your  livery  stable  ?  A.  4  and  6  East  28th 
Street.  Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm,  or  how  do 
von  carry  on  business  ?  A.  S.  H.  Mason  &  Co.,  Em- 
pm  Stables.  Q.  Are  you  the  Mr.  Mason  of  thai  firm? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that 
business,  Mr.  Mason  ?  A.  Been  engaged  in  New 
York,  in  that  business,  since  1861.  Q.  At  that  place  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  been  abont  eight  years  at  that  place. 
Q.  How  many  coaches  do  you  have,  or  carriages  ? 
A.  Have  about  fifty  carriages.  Q.  And  how  many 
horses!  A.  About  one  hunclred  horses.  Q.  What  use 
do  you,  in  your  business,  make  of  Broadway  below 
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162414th  Street  I  A.  Well,  we  nse  Broadway  exclusively 
ill  coiiiK  down  town,  and  for  all  our  downtown 
work  we  use  Broadway.  Q.  For  ^lu^  for  any  pur- 
pose down  town,  or  for  jruing  to  Brooklyn  ot 
Jersey  City!  A.  Yt's,  sir;  Brooklyn,  Jersey  Cily, 
or  Wall  Street,  Exchanjre  Place,  or  any  of  tile 
ferries.  Q,  Wliy  do  yoti  use  Booadway  mure  than 
any  tither  street !  A.  Well,  Iwcaiisu  it  is  safer,  ami 
we  can  make  better  time.  Q.  Make  iK'tler  time; 
you  mean  you  can  go  quicker  np  or  ilown  I  A. 
Yes,  sir;  we  can  go  quicker  up  or  down,  and  mib 
more  safety.  Q.  Why  with  more  safety  J  A.  Bt-caiise 
we  hare  a  clear  street,  as  it  were,  and  tliere  is  nolb- 
ing  to  stop  us,  and  good  pavement.  Q.  What  effect 
1626*^*^"'''  't  Iiave  u\Hin  your  use  of  Broadway,  orlbe 
use  of  Bmadway  generally,  by  the  livery  carriages, 
if  tbere  was  a  horse  railroad  running  up  Broii<liv;iy, 
up  and  down,  un  a  double  track,  with  the  rails  fif- 
teen feet  apart,  the  outsi«ie  rails  being  fifteen  feel 
apart  f  A.  I  think  it  would  interfere  with  ns  ven' 
much  ;  I  think  we  could  not  go  down  as  quickly  <ir 
as  safely  as  we  do  now, 

Q.  Why  could  you  not  go  as  quickly  t  A.  Because 
we  would  have  to  be  constaotly  turning  in  and  onl 
between  the  railroad  tracks  ;  we  could  not  go  in 
the  space  between  the  car  track  and  the  curb,  lx«au?e 
there  would  be  wagons  standing  there,  and  tre 
would  have  to  be  constantly  turning  in  and  ont,  and 
on  to  the  track  and  out  again,  and  we  wonid  lose 
1626  time.  Q.  And  that  would  make  your  time  longer 
going  up  and  down '!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  said 
you  could  not  go  with  as  much  safety ;  what  did 
you  mean  by  that ;  A.  We  never  like  to  drive  on 
railroad  tracks  more  than  is  possibly  necessarv,  be- 
cause we  must  be  turning  in  and  out,  and  oar 
wheels  will  be  catching  between  the  track  and  pave- 
ment, and  it  is  liable  to  brake  our  axles  and  spring 
— twist  the  axles  and  break  the  carriages.  Q- 
Which,  in  your  opinion,  would  cause  the  most  de- 
lay and  blockades  on  Broadway,  a  certain  number 
of  horse-cars  running  on  those  tracks,  or  the  same 
number  of  omnibuses  I  A.  Oh,  the  horse-cars,  de- 
cidedly. Q.  Why  so  f  A.  Well,  the  stages  can  ton 
in  and  out  the  same  as  we  do.  and  of  course  the  cars 
must  go  on  the  track.  Q.  Please  state  whether,  in 
your  opinion,  a  certain  number  of  stages  on  Broad- 
way cause  any  more  inconvenience  to  the  general 
travel,  or  any  more  blockades,  than  the  same  nnin- 
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ber  of  trucks  would,  of  the  same  size  ?  A.  No,  sir,  -^^q^j 
not  at  all.  Q.  Which,  in  your  opinion,  would  go  in 
the  quickest  time  from  the  Battery  to  Fourteenth 
Street,  the  ordinary  omnibuses,  ns  they  are  driven 
now,  up  and  down,  or  horse-cars  as  they  would  be 
driven,  the  same  time  of  day,  on  these  tracks  < 
A.  I  suppose  the  cars  would  go  quicker,  if  they 
were  not  blocked.  Q.  If  they  were  not  blocked  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Supposing,  without  regard  to 
whether  they  were  blocKed  or  not,  supposing  they 
were  running  in  the  usual  way,  and  witn  Broadway 
in  is  usual  condition  i  A.  Well,  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  tell;  I  should  think  the  cars  would  get 
blocked  very  much  from  Chambers  Street  to  below 
Wall ;  it  is  certainly  very  difficult  to  get  through 
now,  at  times.  Q.  And  of  course,  this  blockade  jg28 
would  have  its  effect  upon  the  total  time,  more  or 

less  i    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Bright : 

Mr.  Mason,  where  is  your  office  \  A.  No.  4  East 
Twenty-eighth  Street.  Q.  Suppose  I  desired  you  to 
take  me  from  the  St.  James  Hotel  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  to-night,  how  would  you  go  ?  A. 
Well,  I  would  go  on  Broadway.  Q.  There  is  a  rail- 
road on  that  street,  isn't  there,  every  inch  of  it  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  use,  with  you  carriages, 
streets  in  which  there  are  railroads,  every  day  \  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  go  shopping  in  streets,  every 
day,  in  which  there  are  horse-railroads  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  suppose  we  do.  Q.  In  Twenty-third  Street  i  1629 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  On  Broadway  \  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
In  Fourth  Avenue  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  While  you 
would  take  me  from  the  hotel  I  have  named  to  the 
opera,  by  Broadway,  you  could,  at  the  same  time, 
by  a  very  unim^rtant  diversion,  go  up  Fifth 
Avenue?  A.  Well,  the  distance  is  considerably 
greater.  Q.  I  want  you  to  answer  my  question ; 
vou  could  go,  couldn't  you  ?  A.  We  could  take  the 
Fifth  Avenue,  certainly.  Q.  And  you  certainly 
would,  if  you  were  in  danger  of  loss  of  property  or 

limb,  wouldn't  you  I    A.  Well Q.  Wouldn't 

you,  if  you  were  in  danger  of  loss  of  property  or 
limb  i  A.  If  we  knew  there  were  danger,  certainly. 
Q.  Suppose  again  that  I  wanted  to  go  from  one  of 
the  Broadway  hotels,  the  Fifth  Avenue  or  St.  James, 
or  from  Twenty-eighth  Street  to  the  Battery,  what 
would  you  charge  me  i    A.  Charge  you  for  a  coui)e 
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1630two  dollars.     Q.  Supimse  I  wanted  to  go  in  a  car- 
riage?   A.  three  dollars. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Yoa  have  frequent  trips  to  make,  such  as  Mr. 
Bright  has  just  asked  you  about,  haven't  you,  and 
at  those  prices!  A,  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  it  is  a  con- 
siderable part  of  your  business,  going  up  and  down 
Broadway  at  those  prices,  to  accommmate  gentlemen 
and  ladies  who  wish  to  pay  your  price?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Rather  that  ride  in  the  cars  at  five  cents,  or 
any  other  charge  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  Q.  By  the  hoar, 
how  much  would  you  charge  for  a  carriage  i  A. 
The  hour  work  is  only  for  shopping  and  visiting. 
Q.  But  if  I  was  going  down  to  Wall  Street,  and 
1631  wanted  to  stop  down  there  a  time,  how  much  would 
you  charge  me !  A.  To  go  to  Wall  Street  and  re- 
main there  a  time  %  Q.  Yes,  sir,  A.  Well,  if  it 
was  within  two  hours,  if  the  trip  was  made  in  two 
hours  it  would  be  three  dollars ;  if  it  was 
more  than  two  hours  it  would  be  at  the  rate  *1 .50 
an  hour.  Q.  For  riding  in  a  carriage  or  a  coupe  i  A. 
Carriage.  Q.  Then,  f  take  it  that  for  the  work  of  a 
carriage,  you  charge  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars 
for  two  hours  J  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  estimate 
that  the  time  up  and  down  is  about  two  hours.  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Fuller : 

ifioo     ^-  ^'^*  ^^^*^"'  which  do  you  think  would  be  pref- 
^"^^erable  on  Broadway,  200  stages,  carrying  twelve 

passengers  each,  which  would  be  2,400  passengers. 

or  100  horae-cars,  carrying  twenty-four  passengers 

each,  which  would  be  the  same  number  \    A.  Well. 

I  think  the  stages  would  give  us  less  trouble.     Q. 

That  is,  double  the  number  of  stages,  would  give 

yoa  less  trouble  'I    A.  Yes,  sir. 

J/r.  Bright :  Less  trouble  to  whom  ? 

The  Witness :  Less  trouble  to  our  business — to  onr 
carriages, 

Q.  You  think  that  they  would  blockade  less  than 
one-half  the  number  of  horse-cars,  do  youl  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  wonld.  Q.  Supposing  you 
had  a  cable  road  on  Broadway,  using  a  flat  rail,  and 
one  car  carrying  100  passengers,  and  twentr-four 
cars  carrying  2,400  passengers,  which  would  block- 
ade Broadway  moat  I    A.  That  wonld  depend  upon 
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how  fast  thev  would  run  them.  Q.  Banning  them  1633 
at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour  ?  A.  If  the 
track  was  perfectly  smooth,  so  that  the  street  was 
not  obstructed  at  all,  and  you  could  go  as  fast  as  an 
ordinary  carriage  drives,  they  could  follow  right 
behind  your  car,  and  it  would  not  make  much  differ- 
ence perhaps ;  but  if  you  went  at  the  rate  of  six  or 
seven  miles  an  hour,  you  would  be  pulling  from  us, 
of  course.  Q.  Don't  you  think  you  could  drive 
faster  if  the  cars  could  drive  faster ;  don' t 
you  think  you  could  make  better  time  i  A.  WeU, 
we  couldn't  make  six  or  ei^ht  miles  an 
hour.  Q.  What  would  you  think  preferable 
on  Broadway,  200  stages,  carrying  2,400  pas- 
sengers, or  twenty-four  cable  cars  carrying  the 
same  number  of  passengers  ?  A.  I  think  I  should  ^qo^ 
rather  take  my  chances  with  the  stages.  Q.  With 
200  stages  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  a  cable  car  going 
noiselessly  through  Broadway  at  eight  or  ten  miles 
an  hour  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  drive  us  off  of 
Broadway  entirely  ;  I  think  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
go  there  with  a  carriage. 

By  Mr.  IkUler : 

Q.  A  cable  car  would  drive  you  off  on  account  of 
making  no  noise?  A.  Yes,  sir,  exactly.  Q.  You 
think  that  a  cable  car  would  be  more  dangerous  1635 
than  a  horse-car  ?  A.  I  think  so,  certainly.  Q.  In 
what  respect  'i  A.  Well,  because  there  would  be 
more  accidents  ;  we  could  not  keep  out  of  their  way. 

George  Tuthill,  called  on  behalf  of  the  prop- 
erty owners  represented  by  Mr.  Fuller,  being  duly 
sworn  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  FuUer : 

Q.  Mr.  Tuthill,  how  long  have  you  resided  in 
New  York?  A.  Off  and  on  for  sixty  years.  Q. 
Do  you  think  that  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway 
would  be  an  improvement  to  Broadway?  A.  A 
railroad  on  Broadway,  sir,  would  be  an  improve- 
ment, but  not  a  horse  railroad.  Q.  Why  not  ?  A. 
I  think  a  cable  road  is  far  preferable  to  a  horse 
road  in  every  manner  and  respect.    Q.  Will  you 


l636pleasebe  kind  enongh  to  give  your  reasons  why 
you  think  so,  in  your  own  way  {  A.  I  think,  air, 
that  a  cable  road  is  safer,  better,  can  carry  more 
passengers,  and  in  every  way  satisfy  the  people, 
over  and  above  any  road  that  can  be  put  on  Broad- 
way ;  if  you  would  like  to  have  my  reasons  I  can 
^ve  them  to  you.  Q.  It  you  please.  A.  In  the 
hrst  place,  on  a  horse  railroad  the  driver  has  ihrw 
or  four  duties  to  attend  to  ;  he  has  to  look  after  his 
horses,  attend  to  his  brake,  look  out  for  the  passen- 
jcers,  and  in  many  instances  take  up  fares ;  on  a 
cable  road  the  driver  of  a  car  has  but  one  duty  to 
attend  to,  and  that  is  to  take  care  of  his  brake  :  in 
the  second  place,  they  can  carry  three  times  the 
number  of  passengers  ;  in  the  third  place,  they  can 

jgg^carry  them  ina  great  deal  less  time;  fourth^  they 
can  carry  them  with  less  danger  to  the  pnblic ;  my 
reasons  for  wishing  a  railroad  on  Broadway  arf 
ihese  ;  New  York  is  a  large  city  ;  it  is  growing ;  it 
cannot  grow  south,  it  cannot  grow  east,  it  cannot 
grow  west,  but  it  must  grow  north  ;  facilities  roust 
be  given  people  to  get  to  and  fro  from  their  homes : 
the  best  facilities  that  you  can  give  them  td  carry 
the  most  people  is  the  road  for  the  people  ;  and  a 
few  people  whose  businesses  are  going  to  be  obstruc- 
ted, such  as  hackman  and  truckmen,  have  got  to 
mve  way  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  themselves : 
that  is  my  opinion.  Q.  How  do  you  think  a  cable 
road  will  work  on  Broadway?  A.  Prom  what  1 
have  heard,  and  from  the  study  I  have  made  of  it: 

1638  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  work  as  well 
there  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ;  I  have  not 
seen  it  individually  myself,  but  my  son,  he  hasseen 

it  and  examined  it'in  all  its  ramifications 

Mr.  Bright :  Oh,  don't  tell  us  what  your  son  has 
seen  ;  you  might  makea  mbtake. 

Q,  Have  you  seen  the  drawings  and  models  i  A. 
I  have,  sir."  Q.  How  would  it  affect  property  on 
Broadway  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  improve  property : 
it  haa  done  so  in  other  cities,  and  why  should  it  not 
do  so  in  New  York  (  Q.  Do  you  thmk  that  a  cablf 
road  would  be  as  great  an  obstruction  on  Broadway 
aa  a  horse  railroad!  A.  I  don't  think  it  would  i>e 
so  great  an  obstruction,  sir,  I  think  it  could  canr 
more  passengers  with  less  cars.  Q.  Do  you  think 
that  they  can  move  througli  a  crowded  street,  with 
greater  facility  and  less  obstruction  that  a  horse- 
car!  A.  With  equal  facility  as  a  horse-car,  and 
even  with  greater  facility. 
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Cross-examination  hy  Mr.  Bright :  1639 

Q.  Have  you  any  connection  with  any  cable  com- 
pany 'i  A.  No,  sir,  not  directly.  Q.  What  indirect 
connection  have  you?  A.  I  did  some  work  for 
them  some  months  a^o,  that  is  all.  Q.  In  what 
capacity  i  A.  Canvassing — where  I  got  the  opinions 
of  a  great  many  people.  Q.  Do  you  think  that 
trucks  are  a  nuisance  in  Broadway  ?  A.  Well, 
tnicks  are  a  necessary  nuisance.  Q.  Do  you  think 
stages  are  a  nuisance  also  ?  A.  Same  category  ; 
they  are  nuisances  same  as  all  classes  of  horse-cars 
all^^ —  Q.  Do  you  think  that  hacks  are  necessary 
nuisance  ?  A.  Do  I  what,  sir  i  Q.  Do  you  think 
that  hacks  are  a  necessary  nuisance  ?  A.  What  ? 
hacks ^  Q.  Yes,  hacks.  A.  Well,  I  don't  know; 
sometimes  they  are  very  convenient.  Q.  Then  are  1 640 
you  in  favor  of  trucks  continuing  to  occupy  Broad- 
way to  the  extent  they  now  do  i  A.  Certainly, 
every  man  should  attend  to  his  own  business,  and 
have  as  many  trucks  as  he  wishes.  Q.  You  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  construction  of  a  cable 
road  i  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  And  you  don't  know  from 
any  personal  knowledge  how  they  are  constructed  H 
A.  No,  sir;  from  study.  Q.  No  personal  observa- 
tion i  A.  No,  sir ;  there  is  another  point  I  would 
like  to  state  to  you  gentleman  ;  I  saw  it  stated  some 
time  ago  in  reference  to  cars  irightening  horses ;  I 
want  to  say  that  some  three  or  four  years  ago  I  was 
interested  with  Colonel  Angomar,  of  New  Orleans, 
who  had  a  steam  motor,  which  I  got  through  the  \^\ 
Third  Avenue  Railroad  Company  on  the  Third 
Avenue  Railroad ;  we  tried  it  all  of  ninety  days 
from  Sixty-fifth  Street  down  to  the  Tribune"  build- 
ing ;  I  suppose  many  of  you  gentlemen  have  seen 
it ;  it  was  a  steam  motor  on  the  Surface  Railroad  ; 
I  rode  in  that  car  every  day,  down  in  the  morning 
and  up  at  night  on  the  platJorm,  and  I  must  confess 
that  I  did  not  see  any  horses  frightened  even  by  that 
ejecting  the  steam  from  the  pipe  all  the  time  ;  this 
bugbear  of  fi-ightening  the  horses  on  the  street  I 
think  is  all  nonsense. 

By  Mr,  Futter : 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  cable  road  would  frighten 
horses  i  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  cable 
road  would  be  an  inrprovement  on  horse-cars  for  the 
reason  that  every  foot  of  ground  they  cover  they 
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1642  carry  passengers  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  No  room  taken 
up  for  horses  1  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  And  mnch  cleaner  i 
A.  In  every  respect ;  they  are  safer  to  the  city  by 
not  having  the  pavements  torn  up ;  better  because 
they  raise  no  dust  and  dirt — no  dust^  no  dirt— no 
sand  accumulated,  no  piles  of  dirt  on  tne  sidewalk ; 
in  every  respect  every  argument  that  can  be  used  in 
favor  of  the  horse  railro^  can  be  used  with  greater 
force  in  favor  of  a  cable  road.  Q.  And  ice  and  snow 
does  not  afifect  them  ?  A.  To  no  extent  at  all,  sir. 
Q.  Have  you  seen,  this  Winter,  sand  sprinkled  on  the 
Third  Avenue  road  ?  A.  Not  only  sand,  but  salt. 
Q.  Did  you  see  the  sand  car  come  down  one  day 
with  eight  horses,  sprinkling  sand  all  the  way  down 
to  the  City  Hall.  A,  I  have,  sir ;  and  two  hours 
1 M^  afterwards  it  was  scattered  in  dust  in  all  the  win- 
^  "^  dows.  Q.  Is  that  necessary  on  a  cable  road  J  A. 
No,  sir.  Q.  No  matter  how  much  ice  and  snow, 
they  never  have  to  sprinkle  the  track  i  A.  No,  sir ; 
and  they  don't  have  to  have  an  extra  car  when  they 
have  to  go  up  a  little  grade — extra  horse,  I  mean, 
Q.  And  on  the  whole,  you  think  it  would  be  a  great 
improvement  and  a  decided  advantage  to  have  a 
cable  road  on  Broadway,  instead  of  a  horse  railroad  i 
A.  Decidedly. 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  It  is  your  opinion  that  a  car  propelled  by  a 
cable — that  the  wheels  of  a  car  proi)elIed  Dy  a  cable, 
1644  would  cling  to  the  tracks  when  a  horse-car  would 
not?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  say  anything  of  that 
kind  ;  it  is  because  the  wheels  must  go  around ;  the 
car  is  attached  to  the  cable,  and  it  can't  help  being 
moved  ;  it  must  go  if  the  cable  moves  ;  the  car  must 
go  and  the  wheels  must  turn,  as  the  car  is  attached 
to  the  cable. 

By  Mr.  Frdler :   • 

Q.  With  a  cable  road,  no  matter  whether  the 
wheels  slide  on  the  ice  or  not  ?  A.  So  long  as  the 
grip  holds,  they  have  got  to  go,  up-hill  and  down- 
nill,  it  matters  not,  it  nas  got  to  go. 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  So  long  as  the  horses  pull,  a  horse-car  has  got 
to  go,  hasn't  it  ?    A.  Well,  sir,  horses  don't  always 
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Eull,  they  are  sometimes  a  little  skittish.     Q.  You  1645 
ave  told  us  all  you  know,  haven't  you  ?    A.  Well, 
1  don't  know  that  I  have  told  you  all  that  I  know.  * 
Q.  I  guess  that  is  all.    A.  You  had  better  ask  me 

?uestions  if  you  want  to  get  any  more  infonnation ; 
don't  like  to  tell  all  I  know  gratuitously. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?  A.  1110  Park  Avenue. 
Q.  What  street  is  that?  A.  Fourth  Avenue.  Q. 
Near  what  street  is  it?  A.  Between  Sixty -sixth 
and  Sixty -seventh  Streets.  Q.  How  did  you  come 
down  here  this  morning  i  A.  I  came  down  in  the 
Mcidison  Avenue  car.  Q.  Horse -car?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  come  down-town  often  ?  A.  Well,  gen-  ^  ^^ 
erally  every  day.  Q.  Do  you  ordinarily  come  that 
way  ?  A.  Well,  sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes 
another.  Q.  What  other  way  do  you  come?  A. 
Sometimes  in  the  Elevated,  sometimes  in  the  Sixth 
Avenue  and  sometimes  in  the  Third  Avenue  Ele- 
vated, and  sometimes  in  the  horse-cars.  Q.  Did  you 
come  down  to-day  all  the  way  without  stopping? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  is  your  business,  sir?  A. 
Broker.  Q.  What  kind  of  a  broker  ?  A.  Merchan- 
dise broker  in  oil.  Q.  Where  is  your  office  ?  A. 
52  Broadway.  Q.  Have  you  any  other  business? 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that 
business  ?    A.  For  five  years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  machinist  of  any  kind  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  I  have  an  idea  about  that,  though.  Q.  Do  you  1647 
own  any  real  estate  in  the  City  of  New  York  ?  A, 
No,  sir;  I  am  a  householder  here,  though,  for  thirty 
years.  Q.  You  have  never  seen  a  cable  road  oper- 
ated at  aU,  have  you  ?  A.  No,  sir,  not  myself.  Q. 
And  the  opinion  that  you  have  about  cable  roads  are 
second-hand  mostly,  are  they?  A.  Well,  second- 
hand, and  a  good  deal  of  study  ;  I  have  studied  in 
that  a  good  deal  and  conversed  with  people  who  have 
seen  it  work  in  San  Francisco  and  Chicago.  Q.  You 
never  knew  of  a  cable  road  down  in  a  street  like 
Broadway  ?  A.  1  don't  think  there  is  a  street  like 
Broadway  in  the  world.  Q.  Why  not  ?  A.  Be- 
cause there  is  not ;  you  can't  compare  it  with  any 
other  street  in  the  world.  Q.  What  do  you  mean 
by  "You  can't  compare  it  with  any  other  street  in 
the  world  ?"  A.  There  is  no  city  in  the  world  that 
has  a  street  like  Broadway  with  no  railroad  through 
it.    Q.  There  is  not  any?    A.   No,  sbr.     Q.  Why 
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1648  not  *  What  is  the  difference  between  Broadway  and 
any  other  street  in  the  world  i  A.  Well,  becanse  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  first  streets  in  the  world.  Q. 
Do  you  mean  the  finest  paved  or  finest  what ;  A. 
Well,  I  take  it  to  be  the  finest^— I  nse  the  general 
term  —one  of  the  finest  streets  in  the  world.  Q, 
Finest  buildings  on  it?  A.  Well,  it  is  not  worth 
while  going  into  any  such  particulars  as  that ;  I  say 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  the  world.  Q.  Finest 
in  what  respect  i  A.  In  every  respect — bnildinp, 
people,  business,  &c.  Q.  More  business  on  it! 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know  ;  I  never  went  into  the  stat- 
istics a.s  to  the  different  businesses  on  the  streets  in 
the  world.  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  finest  *  A.  If 
you  don't  understand  those  terms,  I  cannot  teach 

1649  you  those  terms  ;  1  say  it  is  the  finest  street  in  the 
world  ;  I  mav  be  an  American  and  feel  a  little  pride 
about  New  Vork  and  particularly  about  Broadway ; 
if  you  cannot  understand  that  term  I  cannot  tearh 
von.  Q.  Have  you  visited  any  other  cities  of  the 
United  States  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  other  cities ! 
A.  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  a  good  many  of  them. 
Q.  There  is  no  such  fine  street  as  Broadway-  in  those 
cities  i  A.  Well,  I  don't  think  there  is.  Q.  Is  there 
any  such  crowded  street  anywhere  in  the  world  that 
you  know  of!  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  ;  perhajra  the 
fcity  of  London  has  such  crowded  streets  ;  I  don't 
know,  though,  except  from  hearsay ;  that  I  cannot 
tell.  Q.  I  suppose  you  never  saw  such  crowded 
streets,  did  you  {    A.  No,  sir  ;  I  never  did  ;  but  yet 

16fi0i  think  a  cable  road  would  do  it  good  ;  that  is  my 
opinion.  Q.  Yes,  and  we  are  trying  to  get  at  the 
basis  of  your  opinion,  Mr.  TuthiU?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Which  part  of  Broadway  do  you  think  is  the 
finest  i  A.  In  what  respect ;  what  do  you  call  the 
finest  i  Q.  I  have  been  asking  you  what  you  call 
the  finest '(  A.  Yes,  and  now  I  nave  asked  you  what 
you  call  the  finest  ?  Q.  I  call  the  finest  exactly  what 
you  call  the  finest ;  now,  I  ask  you  what  part  of 
Broadway  is  the  finest  in  yoor  opinion  i  A.  From 
Fourteenth  Street  to  the  Battery.  Q.  Which  part 
of  Broadway,  between  Fourteenth  Street  and  the 
Batterj',  is  the  finest  ?  A.  Well,  perhaps  the  Stewart 
building.  Q.  What!  A.  Perhaps  the  Stewart 
building  is  one  of  the  finest  Q.  Where  we  are  now  i 
A.  Perhaps  so ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  Perhaps  so  ;  have  yon 
no  opinion  about  it ;  A.  Well,  I  never  made  up 
my  mind  about  it  quite  yet ;  I  never  had  thought 
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the  question  over.  Q.  Is  it  a  difficult  question  for 
you  to  consider  and  answer  ?  A.  Let  me  understand 
the  question,  sir.  Q.  Which  part  of  Broadway, 
between  Fourteenth  Street  and  the  Battery,  is,  in 
m  your  opinion,  the  finest?  A.  Well,  from  Canal 
Street  to  the  Battery.  Q.  Why  is  it  finer  from 
Canal  Street  to  the  Battery  than  from  Canal  Street 
to  Fourteenth  Street  1  A.  Better  built,  I  think.  Q. 
Any  other  reason  ?  A.  Handsom^^r  buildings,  finer 
buildings — ^more  expensive  buildings.      Q.    Which 

grt  of  Broadway,  between  Canal  Street  and  the 
tttery,  is  the  nnest?  A.  Now  you  are  getting 
things  down  too  small.  Q.  I  don' t  know  ;  perhaps 
I  am,  A.  Well,  say  from  Chambers  Street  to  Trin- 
ity Church.  Q.  Now,  why  is  from  Chambers  Street 
to  Trinity  Church  the  finest  part  of  Broadway  below  1652 
Fourteenth  Street?  A.  I  think,  in  my  opinion,  it 
has  the  finest  buildings — more  magnificent  buildings 
in  it.  Q,  Which  part  of  Broadway,  between  Four- 
teenth Street  and  the  Battery,  is  the  busiest  ?  A.  I 
don' t  know  ;  judging  from  tne  number  of  i)eople  on 
the  street  I  should  say  they  were  all  busy  ;  I  pre 
sume  there  is  a  fair  business  done  below  Canal  Street. 
Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  fair  business  ?  A.  Some 
business— generally  I  should  say  that  a  man  who  is 
doing  $6,000  a  year  and  another  doing  $20,000  a  year 
—I  mean  to  say  the  one  that  does  the  $20,000  worth 
a  year  is  doin^  a  better  business  than  the  one  who 
is  doing  a  busmess  of  $6,000  a  year.  Q.  Then,  by 
'*fair"  you  mean  more  dollars?  A.  I  only  judge xgss 
from  my  own  personal  experince.  Q.  You  never 
yom-seli  have  been  located  on  Broadway,  have  you  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have.  Q.  Where  ?  A.  In  the  Astor 
House.  Q.  When  {  A.  My  father,  from  1824  to 
1857.  Q.  And  you?  A.  What,  sir?  Q.  What 
time  were  you  there  (  A.  I  waa  there  from  1866  to 
I860— a  portion  of  that  time.  Q.  What  business 
were  you  doing  ?  A.  Hatting  business ;  firm  of 
Leary  &  Co.  Q.  How  does  Broadway  between 
Chambers  Street  and  Fulton  Street  compare  now 
with  Broadway  as  it  was  in  1860  ?  A.  Well,  I  think 
it  is  about— well,  I  should  think  there  is  more  than 
double — yes,  three  times— the  amount  of  business 
done  on  it  now  than  was  then.  Q.  How  does  it 
compare  in  amount  of  travel  on  Broadway?  A.  I 
don't  know,  sir,  Q.  When  you  mean  business  you 
mean  dollars  and  cents,  do  you  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  mean  dollars  and  cents.    Q.  Do  you  see  Broad- 
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1654  w^y  very  often  ?  A.  Do  I  see  Broadway  ?  Q.  Yes, 
sir.  A.  Well,  I  conld  not  tell  you  how  many  times 
a  day  I  cross  it.  Q.  AVhere  do  you  cross  it  i  A. 
On  the  cross- walks  generally.  Q.  But  in  what  part 
of  Broadway,  Mr.  Tuthill  ?  A.  Well,  wherever  I 
happen  to  be  and  want  to  cross,  sir.  Q.  Is  a  consid- 
erable part  of  your  business  on  Broadway  i  A. 
Well,  I  don't  know  that  that  is  any  of  your  busi- 
ness where  my  business  is  located  at  present.  Q. 
Mr.  Tuthill,  where  is  your  business  located  at  the 
present  (    A.I  told  you  at  52  Broadway ;  that  ismy 

glace  of  business,  sir ;  if  you  want  to  find  out  my 
usiness,  if  you  will  call  at  my  office  I  will  tell  you 
all  about  it.  Q.  In  the  course  of  your  business  do 
you  often  have  occasion  to  go  up  and  down  Broad- 
way or  to  cross  it  ?  A.  If  you  will  be  kind  enough 
1G55  to  tell  me  what  all  these  questions  tend  to,  and  come 
ri^ht  to  the  point,  I  will  ^ve  you  an  answer ;  but  this 

foing  all  around  Robin  Hood's  bam  to  know  where 
cross  Broadway,  and  all  such  immaterial  stuff, 
I  have  no  time  to  waste  upon  and  to  answer  questions 
in  relation  to.  Q.  Mr.  TuthiU,  will  you  please  state 
whether,  in  the  course  of  your  business,  it  is  neces- 
sary and  usual  for  you  to  often  go  up  and  down 
Broadway  i  A.  Well,  as  a  man  doing  a  brokerage 
business,  who  has  to  go  to  all  X)^rt3  and  at  all  times 
to  cross  Broadway  and  other  streets  at  all  times— 
perhaps  I  cross  a  hundred  times  a  day,  more  or  less, 
and  I  do  not  stop ;  I  go,  when  I  want  to  cross  the 
street,  I  go  right  over  and  don't  stop.    Q.  You  do 

•  often,  in  the  course  of  your  business,  as  I  under- 
stand you,  have  occasion  to  cross  Brcxadwayf    A. 

luoo  Yery  often,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  often  have  occasion  to 
go  on  Broadway  above  Chambers  Street  i  A.  Above 
Chambers  Street?  Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  Yes,  sir;  all 
the  way  up.  Q.  Above  Canal  Street  ?  A.  I  go  np 
Broadway  as  far  as  Fifty-seventh  Street.  Q.  I^r  the 
purpose  of  buying  and  selling  oil  i  A.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  and  selling  oil,  and  other  things 
which  I  am  connected  with.  Q.  What  other  things 
are  you  connected  with  ?  A.  I  am  connected  with 
a  canning  factory  that  supplies  all  hotels ;  I  would 
say  that  1,  in  connection  with  my  business,  which 
takes  me  to  every  hotel  in  the  Wty  of  New  York 
every  morning,  say  that  I  have  occasion  to  go  back 
and  f oith,  in  and  out  and  all  through.  Q.  That  is 
all  I  want  to  find  out ;  then,  in  the  course  of  your 
regular  business,  you  are  frequently  up  and  down 
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Broadway  i  A.  And  I  would  say  this,  that  if  we  1667 
only  had  a  cable  road  in  Broadway,  with  aU  its  con- 
nections back  and  forth,  it  would  save  me  from  35 
to  40  cents  a  day,  if  I  could  jump  right  from  one  car 
to  the  other  with  a  transfer  ticket,  whicn  I  cannot 
^0  now. 

Q.  Your  idea  of  a  cable  road  is,  that  it  should 
have  transfer  tickets  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q,  Is  it  your 
idea  that  it  wiU  be  a  road  that  will  stop  at  Union 
Square  i  A.  Stop  anywhere  the  passengers  want  it 
to  stop.  Q-  But  it  could  not  go  any  further  than 
IFnion  Square  1  A.  No,  sir ;  I  want  a  road  that 
will  go  through  the  back -bone  of  New  York,  all  the 
way  up.  Q.  lou  don't  think  a  cable  road  that 
would  only  go  from  the  Battery  to  the  Union  Square, 
would  be  good  for  anything  ?  A.  Not  much ;  I  ^ggg 
want  one  to  go  all  over.  Q.  When  you  speak  about 
a  cable  road,  you  mean  one  that  will  go  all  over  'i 
A.  I  am  speaking  about  the  principle  oi  the  road  ; 
I  think  a  cable  road  is  the  road  for  New  York  City. 
Q.  Then  you  have  been  talking  about  principles 
rather  than  roads  in  any  particular  place  ?  A.  Well, 
I  am  principally — I  came  here  to  testify  as  to  a 
particular  road  on  Broadway ;  I  don't  care  to  tes- 
tify to  any  other  road  on  any  other  street  except 
Broadway.  Q.  You  came  here  for  one  purpose? 
A.  I  came  here  for  one  purpose ;  to  give  my  opmion 
as  to  a  Broadway  road,  in  favor  of  a  cable  road 
on  Broadway,  (i  Mr.  TuthiD,  in  the  course  of 
your  travels  up  and  down  Broadway,  what  do  you 
find  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  travel  on  Broadway,  1659 
in  the  street ;  is  it  crowded,  or  not  ?  A.  You  mean 
as  to  the  vehicles  carrying  passengers?  Q.  Yes. 
A.  As  a  general  thing,  most  of  my  travels — I  guess 
about  hau  the  time  I  nave  to  stand  up.  Q.  Stand 
up  in  what  ?  A.  In  the  cars.  Q.  In  the  horse- 
cars?  A.  Yes,  sir;  horse-cars  are  made  to  carry 
twenty-two  passengers.  Q.  Mr.  Tuthill,  you  do 
not  exactly  understand  me  ;  I  want  to  know  what 
you  find  on  Broadway  itself,  between  the  Battery 
and  Fourteenth  Street ;  what  is  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  road  ?  is  it  crowded,  or  is  there  plenty 
of  room?  Q.  You  mean  as  to  the  roadway?  Q. 
Yes,  as  to  the  roadway.  A.  Well,  some  parts  of 
the  street,  sometimes,  are  very  much  crowded,  and 
other  times  they  are  not  crowded.  Q.  What  parts 
of  the  street  are  most  crowded  ?  A.  Well,  I  nave 
seen  it  crowded  at  Fourteenth  Street,  just  about  as 
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1660  much  aa  I  have  seen  it  crowded  down  here  at  Falton 
Street,  at  times  a  break -down  will  stop  an\'thing ; 
a  piling  up  on  a  street  will  stop  everything  {  1  have 
seen  as  bi^  a  block  op  town  as  I  hare  seen  down 
town.  Q.  You  have  seen  a  good  many  of  these 
blocks!  A.  Well,  in  my  lifetime.  I  have  seeo  a 
good  many  blocks.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  Broad- 
way, above  Canal  Street,  is  just  as  much  crowded  a> 
Broadway  below  Canal  Street  ?  A.  At  times  it  is ; 
sometimes  it  is  not ;  as  a  general  thing,  it  is  not  a." 
crowded  up  there  as  it  is  below  Chambers  Street— 
isn'  t  as  a  general  thing.  Q.  Do  you  find  Broadway, 
below  Chambers  Street,  generally  crowded '.  .V 
Only  at  certain  times.     Q.  \Vhat  times  do  you  find 

1661  it  (  A.  Afternoons,  when  everybody  is  trying  i« 
get  his  goods  down  to  the  boat,  and  every  trockniaii 
18  trying  to  get  ahead  of  his  neighbor,  and  neilher 
one  will  give  way.  Q.  Is  that  so  everj-  day  *  A. 
No,  sir  ;  not  every  day.  Q.  When  is  it  J  A.  I 
didn't  make  a  memorandiim  of  the  day,  Q,  But 
you  have  noticed  that  condition  often,  haven' t  yon '. 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  noticed  that  condition  often, 
but  I  don' t  think  the  cars  would  make  it  any  wor* 
than  the  stages,  Q.  That,  I  understand,  is  youropin- 
ion,  and  you  think  a  cable  road  would  be  better 
than  horse-cars '.  A,  I  think  cable-cars  would  b*-, 
for  those  reasons ;  and  the  streets  would  be  les.- 
blockaded.  because  the  cable  would  be  out  of  the 

1662  way,  and  tliere  woilld  l>e  so  many  less  horaes  in  thi? 
street ;  I  think  a  cable  would  be  preferable  in  every 
way.  Q.  In  regard  to  Broadway,  you  having  livt^ 
here  a  good  while,  and  having  been  on  the  street  a 
good  wnile,  do  you  find  it  more  crowded,  or  less 
crowded  ?  A.  For  the  last  four  or  five  years.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  difference. 
Q.  Before  the  last  four  or  five  years?  A.  Well,  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  there  were  not  so  many  vehicles 
as  there  are  now ;  we  used  to  have  single  Htile 
carta  that  could  go  in  and  ont,  and  now  we  have 
these  big  double  trucks  that  block  up  the  street,  and 
they  cannot  back  up  but-  what  they  occupy  three 
quarters  of  the  street ;  business  has  run  from  little 
carts  into  large  four-wheeled  trucks. 

Q.  And  that,  I  presume,  is  a  necessity  of  the 
situation '(  A.  I  presume  so.  Q.  They  have  to 
carry  more  goods;  A.  I  presume  so;  everything 
has  to  grow.  Q.  If  the  business  grows  the  trucks 
grow  *    A.  Yes,  sir,  they  get  bigger.     Q.  And  the 
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horses  have  to  have  bigger  loads,  even  if  they  don' 1 1663 
grow  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  have  told  one  gentle- 
man here  that  you  think  truckmen  have  rights 
on  Broadway,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  A.  I 
think  every  man  has  a  right  to  go  on  the  street,  to 
po  up  and  down  the  street,  but  he  has  no  right  to 
infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others  ;  he  pays  his 
license,  and  he  has  a  right  to  the  street,  to  a  certain 
extent.  Q.  To  what  extent  ?  A.  Why  to  go  to  and 
fro  through  the  street  and  to  load  and  unload  his 
goods  without  detriment  to  anybody  else.  Q.  Do 
you  think  a  truckman  has  a  right  to  back  up  to  the 
curbstone  and  unload  his  goods?  A.  I  think  he 
has,  as  long  as  he  don't  interfere  with  the  sidewalk, 
and  these  people  that  oppose  the  road  on  Broadway, 
as  a  general  thing,  are  the  very  men  that  infringe  1664 
most  upon  Broadway ;  the  men  that  oppose  the 
road  on  Broadway,  either  cable  or  horse-car,  are  the 
ones  in  front  of  whose  places  you  cannot  pass,  be- 
cause they  have  the  sidewalks  blocked  up,  and  tliey 
want  the  whole  City  of  New  York,  and  are  opposed 
to  anything  that  will  hurt  them.  Q.  Selfisnness  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  you  know  it  is  the  rule  that  every  man 
is  for  himself  and  God  for  us  all,  and  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost.  Q.  You  find  Broadwav  all  crowded 
with  these  big  trucks  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  sidewalks ; 
you  are  speaking  of  the  roadway  now,  and  I  am 
speaking  of  the  sidewalks.  Q.  You  have  noticed 
that  many  times  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  noticed  that 
many  times  ?  Q.  Whereabouts  was  that  if  A.  Be- 
tween here  and  Canal  Street,  on  both  sides  of  the  1665 
street.  Q.  And  what  times  of  day  ?  A.  Pretty 
near  all  times  of  day.  Q.  Looks  something  like  a 
wharf,  don't  it?  A.  Yes,  sir,  it  does  indeed.  Q. 
Like  if  steamers  were  being  unloaded?  A.  Yes, 
and  those  are  the  very  men  that  want  to  stop  the 
railroad  in  Broadway.  Q.  Don't  you  think  those 
Tnen  have  any  rights  to  do  business  on  the  street  i 
A.  Of  course,  I  think  they  have  a  right  to  do  busi- 
ness, but  they  have  no  nghts  which  should  inter- 
f  re  with  the  public  benefit,  and  they  should  not 
block  up  the  sidewalks.  Q.  Do  you  say  those  men 
ever  have  big  boxes — empty  boxes — upon  the  side- 
walk ?  A.  I  guess  there  are  not  many  who  put 
empty  boxes  out  on  the  sidewalk.  Q,  They  are  all 
full-loaded  boxes  ?  A.  To  a  certain  extent  I  sup- 
pose they  are.  Q.  They  are  boxes  either  coming  to 
their  store  or  being  taken  away  from  their  store  i 
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1666  A.  I  never  made  any  inquiry  aboat  it.  Q.  Have 
you  ever  seen  them  there  on  Broadway  after  dark  i 
A.  I  don't  go  down  Broadway  after  dark.  Q.  Don  t 
you  think  tnose  men  have  any  rights  to  take  those 
out  of  their  front  doors  and  put  them  on  a  truck  i 
A.  Certainly  they  have.  Q.  Why  have  they  ?  A. 
Because  every  man  has  a  right  to  do  his  owu  busi- 
ness, but  I  say  that  no  man  must  infringe  upon 
your  rights,  or  my  rights,  or  the  rights  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  I  think  the  public  has  as  much  right  as  those 
people.  Q.  But  how  is  he  going  to  h>ad  his  goods 
there  i  suppose  they  were  the  firm*,  of  Teft, 
Weller  &  Co.  ;  do  you  know  that  place  1  A.  Yes, 
sir,  I  know  of  them.  Q.  They  are  a  big  concern ; 
and  now  suppose  they  have  got  a  lot  of  goods  that 

1667  they  have  received  for  their  six  or  seven  hundied 
clerks  to  sell  during  the  day,  and  they  are  coming 
in  from  the  steamer,  and  they  have  sold  six  or  seven 
hundred  packages  to  be  delivered  that  day  ;  now,  it 
is  your  idea  of  the  business  that  they  have  a  right 
to  load  and  unload  those  ?  A.  No  one  denies  them 
the  right  to  load  or  unload  ;  but  I  say  that  they 
must  do  it  at  such  times  and  in  such  ways  as  to  not 
interfere  with  the  public.  Q.  What  do  you  mean 
by  that  ?  A.  To  get  them  oflf  of  the  sidewalk  as 
quickly  as  they  can,  and  not  to  shut  up  the  pa^a^ 
way.  Q.  And  get  them  off  their  trucks  as  quickly 
as  thejr  can  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  to  load  them 
as  quickly  as  they  can?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You 
would  give  them  the  right  to  put  them  on  their 

1668  trucks  ?  A.  That  is  a  right  they  all  have ;  that  is  a 
right  that  ever^  man  has,  as  long  as  he  donH  inter- 
fere with  the  sidewalk,  and  don' t  violate  an  ordi- 
nance. 

f  Q.  As  long  as  they  do  that,  you  think  those  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  allowed  to  carry  on  their  business ! 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  But  as  soon  as  they  violate  an  or- 
dinance, you  would  shut  them  up  ?  A.  No,  I  think 
if  they  violated  an  ordinance — well,  that  is  some- 
thing out  of  my  province  ;  I  don't  know  anything 
about  that.  Q.  But  your  idea  of  a  cable  road  on 
Broadway  is  that  it  would  deprive  these  i)eople  of 
the  right  to  load  or  unload  their  goods  ?  A.  By  no 
means ;  I  don' t  believe  in  anvthing  of  the  kind ;  but 
I  say  that  every  man  should  have  his  rights,  and 
that  a  cable,  or  horse  road  or  an^  other  road  should 
have  their  rights.  Q.  Are  you  m  favor  of  monop- 
oly?   A.  Monopoly,   well,  I  don't  think  I  am  m 
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favor  of  a  monopoly  a  great  deal ;  I  am  a  good  deal  1669 
of  a  Democrat ;  I  am  in  favor  of  the  lar^st  improve- 
ments for  the  largest  number,  and  that  is  the  reason 
I  am  in  favor  of  a  cable  road ;  I  think  the  road  that 
carries  the  most  passengers  and  at  the  least  expense, 
is  the  one  that  we  ou^ht  to  have ;  the  passengers 
would  go  in  quicker  time  ;  that  is  the  reason  I  am 
in  favor  of  a  cable  road ;  I  am  in  favor  of  the  largest 
good  to  the  largest  number.  Q.  Not  on  account  of 
your  individual  interest  as  a  stockholder  ?  A.  No, 
sir  ;  I  don't  own  a  dollar  of  stock  in  the  cable  road. 
Q.  You  don't  think  a  cable  road  would  hurt  the 
merchants  on  Broadway  between  here  and  Canal 
Street,  any  more  than  a  horse  railroad  i  A.  No, 
sir ;  I  think  it  would  benefit  them  ;  Q.  Do  you 
know  how  wide  cable  cars  are  ?  A.  I  think  they  are  1670 
about  the  same  width  as  the  horse-cars?  Q.  Do  they 
take  any  more  room  for  their  tracks  ?  A.  I  don't 
think  they  do,  sir.  Q.  How  about  the  track  ;  is  it 
any  worse  for  teams  'i  A.  No,  sir ;  I  believe  it  is 
better  for  teams.  Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  cable 
road  being  so  fixed  that  trucks  could  be  hitched  on 
to  it  to  be  pulled  up  or  down  ?  A.  I  think  they 
could  pull  a  truck,  if  one  should  get  stuck;  I  should 
think  they  could.  Q.  Is  it  your  idea  of  a  cable  road 
that  they  should  also  carry  on  their  road  up  and 
down,  these  big  boxes  on  their  cars  (  A.  Well,  I 
never  rave  that  a  thought  as  to  whether  they  should 
make  tnat  a  freight  roM.  or  not.  Q.  What  do  you 
say  has  made  Broadway  the  finest  street  in  the 
world  ?  A.  The  spirit  of  the  American  i)eople  more  1671 
than  anything  else.  Q.  Has  not  the  spirit  of  New 
York  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  A.  Ain'  t  they 
the  American  people ;  it  was  the  go-aheadativeness 
of  the  Yankee  character.    Q-     Has  not  New  York's 

g'eat  commerce  and  wholesale  business  built  up 
roadway,  in  your  judgment  ?  A.  I  don't  know,  any 
more  than  its  jyarticular  situation  is  such  that  its 
harbor  is  open  at  all  times,  with  its  nice  rivers,  that 
give  egress  and  ingress  to  all  the  commerce  of  the 
world ;  and  its  wharves  with  plenty  of  water ;  I 
don't  know  anything  that  has  done  more  to  it 
than  that,  and  I  believe  this  is  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  New  York.  Q.  That  is,  the  great  chance 
that  New  York  has,  as  a  commercial  port,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  people  has  built  up  New  York  ?  A. 
\  es,  sir.  Q.  Isn  t  that  the  same  thin^  that  is  going 
to  keep  Broadway  the  finest  street  in  the  world  i 
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1672  A.  Yes,  sii*.    Q.  Yon  don't  want  anything  to  hap- 
pen that  will  mak:^  the  grass  grow  on  Broadway,  do 

you?    A.  There  was  a  story  told  once,   that 

Q.  M  ever  mind  the  story;  your  idea  in  testifying 
here — ^you  want  any  improvement  in  Broadway 
that  will  help  Broadway,  and  also  help  the  whole 
city  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Are  you  considering  so 
much  as  to  whether  it  will  help  Broadway,  or  as  to 
whether  it  will  help  the  whole  city.  A.  It  will  help 
both  the  city  and  Broadway  ;  what  helps  Broadway 
helps  the  city.  Q.  What  helps  Broadway  helps 
the  city,  and  what  helps  the  city  helps  Broadway  i 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  Broadway  is  the  main  artery  of  the 
city.  Q.  Yes,  sir ;  and  anything  that  hurts  the 
commerce  of  New  York  would  hurt  Broadway.    A. 

1673  Yes,  sir,  to  a  certain  extent.  Q.  What  do  you  mean 
by  that  ?  A.  There  are  a  good  many  businesses  in 
ISew  York  that  are  not  on  Broadway.  Q.  In  your 
oil  business,  is  there  much  carting  up  and  down 
of  oil  on  Broadway  ?  A.  Well,  some  little  ;  but  it 
is  mostly  done  from  the  factories.  Q.  It  comes  from 
them  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  are  not  an  owner  or 
stockholder  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A.  No, 
sir.  Q.  Or  in  any  horse-car  companv  i  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Or  in  any  cable  company  ?  A.  Jrfo,  sir.  Q.  Mr. 
Tuthill,  you  spoke  of  your  business  in  canned  goodsJ 
A.  I  do  seU  a  good  many  of  them . 

Q.  You  sell  a  good  many  of  those  canned  goods, 
and  deliver  them  to  various  parts  of  the  city  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  deliver  them  by  wagons.     Q.  Do  you  own 

1674  any  wagons?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  How  do  those  wag- 
ons go  up  and  down  town  i  A.  Well,  by  horses.  1 
believe.  Q.  With  horses  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. "  Q.  What 
part  of  the  city  do  they  travel  mostly  ;  do  you  know 
whether  they  go  in  Broadway  much  ?  A.  Well,  I 
don' t  know  where ;  I  generally  take  the  orders  and 
send  them  to  the  factory,  and  they  send  the  goods 
on.  Q.  You  simply  are  in  the  business  of  soliciting 
the  orders  I  A.  I  send  the  orders  to  the  factory.  Q. 
And  have  not  much  to  do  with  the  delivery^  A. 
No,  sir ;  how  they  get  them  here  and  deliver  them— 
whether  they  carry  them  on  their  backs  or  send  them 
by  trucks,  or  not — I  don't  know.  Q.  Have  you  much 
knowledge  of  the  city  west  of  Broadway  i  A.  Xo, 
sir  ;  not  much.  Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the 
general  condition  of  the  other  streets  of  the  city, 
east  and  west  of  Broaaway,  below  Fourteenth 
Street?    A.   Fulton  Street.     Q.  East  and  west  of 
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Broadway,  below  Canal  Street?  A.  I  know  them  1676 
generally  in  going  up  and  down  and  to  and  fro.  Q. 
Do  you  find  on  those  streets  a  good  deal  of  busi- 
ness i  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  are  all  full  with  business — 
always;  what  business  they  do  I  don't  know.  Q. 
How  do  you  find  them  as  to  passage  ;  many  vehicles 
in  them  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Generally  crowded  ?  A. 
Sometimes  I  presume  they  are ;  I  never  stop  to  in- 

?uire ;  I  go  by  them  and  pay  no  attention  to  them  ; 
am  only  a  c  sual  observer  as  I  go  through;  if  I 
had  supposed  that  I  was  going  to  be  asked  all  these 
questions,  Mr.  Beaman,  upon  all  these  points,  I 
should  have  looked  them  up. 

Mr.  Beaman:  As  I  underatand  it,  Mr.  TuthiU, 
you  have  stated  the  reasons  why,  in  your  opinion, 
the  cable  road  would  be  better  than  a  horse  railroad,  1676 
and  you  have  explained  the  matter  of  si)eed,  but 
you  nave  never  ridden  on  a  cable  road  ?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  And  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  cable  roads  'i 
A.  No,  I  haven't  any  i)ersonal  knowled^ — no  indi- 
vidual knowledge.  Q.  And  are  not  a  mechanical 
expert  yourself  (  A.  No,  not  a  mechanical  expert ; 
but  I  have  got  some  ideas  in  my  head,  and  I  can 
understand  things  when  I  see  them  and  read  about 
them,  and  when  I  hear  about  them  I  can  understand 
them.  Q.  Your  connection  with  this  steam  motor 
that  you  spoke  of,  were  you  there  as  an  engineer  i 
A.  TSOj  sir ;  I  was  a  stockholder,  and  had  a  great  in- 
terest in  having  the  thing  introduced.  Q.  JBut  you 
were  not  the  engineer  of  the  commny,  or  a  me- 
chanic i  A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  one  of  the  stockholders  1677 
and  the  secretary  of  the  company,  and  I  had  a  great 
interest  in  getting  it  introduced  as  a  means  of  rapid 
transit,  and  we  ran  it  for  sixty  days  upon  the  Third 
Avenue  Railroad,  and  I  say*  there  was  no  frighten- 
ing of  horses  there. 

Bp  Mr.  Fuller : 

Q.  Just  one  word ;  in  regard  to  the  merchants  ob- 
structing Broadway,  do  you  mean  that  merchants 
have  no  right  to  put  their  boxes  out  in  the  morning 
on  the  sidewalk  and  allow  them  to  remain  there  all 
day,  and  then  take  them  in  in  the  evening  ?  A.  I  did 
not  say  that,  nor  I  did  not  suppose  they  would  do 
that ;  but  I  say  every  man  has  a  right  to  conduct  his 
business  in  his  own  way,  so  long  as  he  does  not  in- 
terfere or  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  his  neighbor  ; 
as  long  as  he  does  not  do  that  ne  has  a  right  to  put 
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|g78^^s^<^s  ^^t  ^^d  take  them  in  aa  he  pleases.  Q. 
If  they  do  that,  they  do  obstruct  travel  on  Broad- 
way 'i "  A.  To  a  certain  extent.  Q.  Do  you  think 
the  grant  for  a  railroad  on  Broadway  should  be 
given  without  conditions  that  they  should  carry 
passengers  the  length  of  the  islana,  with  transfer 
tickets,  for  five  cents  J    A.  That  is  my  idea,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  Mr.  Tuthill,  where  are  the  goods  that  you  de- 
liver at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  received  \  A.  In 
Twenty -Fourth  Street,  sir.  Q.  Are  they  dumped 
upon  the  sidewalk  {  A.  No,  sir ;  they  are  carried 
right  into  the  building,  sir,  through  a  side  door  on 
Twenty-fourth  Street.    Q.  There  is  a  passage-way  to 

1679  the  basement,  where  the  trucks  and  carts  come  with 
their  freight  {  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  coal,  and  every- 
thing can  go  right  in  -  are  driven  right  through  that 
door.  Q.  And  in  that  way,  there  is  no  obstruction 
either  to  the  sidewalk  or  to  the  street  \  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  That  is  the  same  system  that  Claflin  has  adopted, 
in  West  Broadway  ?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  have  no 
knowledge  as  to  that.  Q.  Have  you  ever  noticed 
that  there  is  an  entrance  there  for  trucks  \  A.  Yes, 
sir,  I  have  noticed  that  there  is  an  entrance  theiv 
for  trucks ;  I  have  seen  them  load  and  unload  there. 
Q.  And  ostensibly  for  the  same  purpose  of  carrying 
them  directly  into  the  building  ?  A.  Whether  they 
do  that,  sir,  I  don't  know.  Q.  But  that  is  the  pur- 
pose  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir,  I  suppose  so.     Q.  Is  the 

loSOgajjie  true  of  (ramer  ?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
noticed  Gamer;  I  very  seldom  ffo  down  in  that 
neighborhood.  Q.  I  don't  know  tnat  that  is  so  my- 
seli ;  but  certainly  there  are  two  instances  where 
proprietors  are  enterprising  enough  to  provide  for 
an  entrance  to  their  own  premises  for  loading  and 
unloading  of  merchandise,  instead  of  occupying  the 
space  of  me  public  \    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  I  think  you  said  you  have  seen  trucks  stand- 
ing at  Claflin' s  loading  there  \  A.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  I 
have  seen  some  there  at  West  Broadway  oacked  up 
there.  Q.  You  have  no  particular  knowledge  of 
this  passage  in  Claflin' s  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  know  there 
is  a  passage  on  one  side  of  the  building.  Q.  But 
whether  it  is  used  for  loading  or  unloading,  yon 
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don't  know  ?  A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  know.  Q.  This  kjsi 
matter  about  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  where  is  it  ? 
A.  On  Twenty-fourth  Street,  right  next  to  the  thea- 
tre ;  they  drive  their  coal  and  everything  right  in, 
Q.  And  there  is  an  area  in  the  building  where  they 
load  or  unload?  A.  They  take  their  teams  ri^ht 
into  the  building.  Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  otter 
buildings  in  the  city  except  those  two  that  have 
such  opportunities?  A.  Tlie  Windsor  Hotel  has 
one  on  Forty-sixth  Street.  Q.  Any  other?  A.  I 
don't  know  of  any  other ;  but  many  of  the  leather 
men  down  in  the  Swamp  do  the  same  thing. 

Camviissioner  Vance:  Park  &  Tilford's  new  store 
have  that. 

The  WUness:  Yes,  Park  &  Tilford's  at  Fifty- 
eighth  or  Fifty-ninth  Street. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Park  &  Tilford's  store  on  Twenty- 1682 
first  Street  and  Broadway  i  A.  I  only  know  that 
thejrhave  a  store  there.  Q.  Have  you  seen  thetn 
delivering  and  receiving  goods  there  ?  A.  Only  the 
wagons  lacked  up  to  the  door,  that  is  all.  Q.  You 
have  seen  at  Twenty -first  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue, 
whole  rows  of  wagons  loading  and  unloading  there, 
haven't  you?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have.  Q.  And  they 
don't  load  on  Broadway,  but  load  and  unload  on 
nearly  the  whole  block  there  on  Twenty -first  Street 
between  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue ;  you  have  no- 
ticed that,  haven' t  you  ?  A.  I  have  seen  wagons 
there ;  I  don't  know  that  they  use  the  whole  block. 

Q.  Not  the  whole  block,  but  a  large  part  of  it. 

Mr,  Bright:  I  suppose  that  would  be  a  very 
strong  aigument  against  people  having  a  right  to       ^ 
have  a  railroad  through  there.  •^"^'^ 

Mr.  Beaman :  I  don't  know. 

» 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  You  spoke,  Mr.  Tuthill,  of  its  being  a  common 
thing  among  the  leather  men  in  the  Swamp  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  to  back  in.  Q.  Into  their  premises  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  occupy  their  own  premises  with 
their  freight  and  boxes  (  A.  If  you  ever  noticed  a 
man  going  along  with  a  load  of  leather  on  a  wagon, 

iron  will  find  that  he  has  got  the  slings  under  the 
eather,  and  when  he  takes  it  in,  it  is  taken  right 
oflf  altogether  that  way.  Q.  And  while  that  prac- 
tice of  loading  and  unloading  goes  on,  the  truck  is 
in  the  house,  and  don't  obstruct  the  street  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  not  at  idl. 
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1684  ^y  ^'^^  ^^^^^^  •• 

Q.  Those  business  houses  are  all  practically  big 
store-houses  there?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  regard  to 
the  City  of  New  York,  haven't  you  often  noticed 
that  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  dumpinff  of  coal  ri^ht  on  the  sidewalk '{  A.  No, 
sir ;  they  always  take  it  right  in.  Q.  Isn't  it,  as  you 
walk  up  and  down  Broadway,  a  common  thing  to 
see  coal  delivered  right  on  the  sidewalk — on  the 
sidewalk  or  on  the  street  ?  A,  In  front  of  the  build- 
ings? Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  I  don't  know  about  that. 
Q.  Don't  you  know  that  walking  up  and  down 
Broadway,  we  see  that  frequently?  A.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  coal  on  the  sidewalk.  Q.  Yes,  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  coal  on  the  sidewalk,  and  that  is  the 
case  that  they  receive  their  coal  that  way  ?    A.  Yes, 

1685  gjj. .  aii(j  when  the  coal  is  delivered  there,  there  are 
vaults^  into  which  they  put  it.  Q.  And  your  under- 
standing is  that  they  have  a  right  to  load  and  un- 
load in  front  of  their  own  buiMing  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
it  would  be  a  pretty  note  if  a  man  could  not  unload 
in  front  of  his  own  building. 

John  J.  McGoldrick,  called  as  a  witness  on 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  Mr,  Beaman : 

Q.  What  is  your  first  name,  Mr.   McGoldrick  ? 

1686  -^-  Joh^-  Q-  What  is  your  business  ?  A.  Hack 
business.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that 
business  ?  A.  Fourteen  vears.  Q.  Where  do  vou 
reside  j  A.  318  West  thirty-seventh  Street.  *  Q. 
You  say  you  are  in  the  hacking  business  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  What  is  that  business  as  distinguished 
from  the  livery  business  {  A.  Well,  livery  business 
is — they  have  work  from  either  a  hotel  or  a  stable, 
and  we  have  the  privilege  of  driving  all  over  the 
city  and  soliciting  the  work  wherever  we  want.  Q. 
You  are  what  are  knoi^Ti  as  licensed  hackmen  i  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  licensed  hackman.  Q.  You  don't  keep  any 
stable  where  you  can  be  found,  but  you  are  driving 
around  in  vaiious  parts  of  the  city,  or  are  at  the 

Sublic  stands  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  How  many  hacks 
o  you  own  ?      A.  Three.     Q.  And  where  are  those 
hacks  stationed  ?  A.  Thirty-third  Street  and  Broad- 
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way.  Q.  You  have  licenses  for  your  hacks  ?  A.  ^jj^j 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Are  they  two-horse  hacks  or  one-horse 
hacks  ?  A.  One-horse  hacks.  Q.  Those  hacks  are 
owned  by  you?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  what  ar- 
rangement do  you  have  with  the  drivers  about  their 
pay  ;  do  you  pay  them  so  much  a  day  ?  A.  Pay 
them  so  much  a  week.  Q.  This  is  your  business, 
then— running  three  public  hacks  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  license  do  you  have  to  pay  for  them  to  the 
city  ?  A.  $2,  sir,,  and  $1  for  a  renewal.  Q.  $2  for 
what  ?  A.  $2  for  a  license  and  $1  for  a  renewal. 
Q.  These  hacks  of  yours,  what  particular  right  have 
they  to  stand  on  this  place  where  they  do  stand,  any 
more  than  any  other  place?  A.  Well,  we  were 
granted  the  right  by  the  Mayor.  Q.  To  stand  at 
that  place  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Are  there  any  partic- 
ular hours  that  you  have  a  right  to  stand  there  ?  is  1688 
it  limited,  or  can  you  stand  there  all  day  and  night  ? 
A.  All  twenty-four  hours  if  we  feel  disposed  to  do 
so.  Q,  And  it  is  on  what  street,  do  I  understand 
you  I  A.  Thirty-third  Street  and  Broadway.  Q. 
Between  Broadway  and  what  street?  A.  At  the 
junction  of  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue.  Q.  Ex- 
actly ;  right  in  there  by  the  elevated  station  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Are  there  any  other  hackmen  licensed 
to  stand  there  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  About  how  many 
hacks  are  ordinarily  standing  there  ?  A.  Probably 
there  stand  fifteen  there  day  times,  and  twenty -five 
night  times.  Q.  Is  there  any  such  thing  known  as 
a  Hackmen' s  Association — Hack-Drivers'  Associa- 
tion ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  relation  do  you  bear 
to  that  association  ?  A.  I  am  President  thereof.  Q. 
How  many  hack-drivers  are  members  of  that  asso- 1689 
elation  i  A.  Some  two  hundred.  Q.  Can  anybody 
belong  except  hack-drivers  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  How 
many  stands  for  hackmen  are  there  in  the  City  of 
New  York — ^general  public  stands  ?  could  you  name 
any  of  them  ?  A.  I  can  name  the  whole  of  them, 
but  I  cannot  call  them  by  numbers  ;  they  are  known 
by  numbers.  Q.,  If  you  wiU  give  them  by  location 
that  will  do.  A.  Broad  Street  is  one.  Q.  Broad 
Street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  Broadway,  Beaver  Street  to 

^yall,  City  Hall  Park— west  side Q.  The  east 

side,  is  it  not  ?  A.  The  northern  and  west  side ; 
L'nion  Square,  the  north  and  west  side ;  Madison 
Square,  west  and  south  side  ;  Thirty-third  Street 
Square,  both  sides,  the  whole  Square  j  Forty- third 
Street  to  Forty -fourth  Street,  the  junction  of  Broad- 
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1  (iOO  ^^y  ^^^  Seventh  Avenue  ;  Forty-sixth  Street  to 
Forty-seventh  Street,  at  the  junction  of  Broadway 
and  Seventh  Avenue;  Fortieth  Street  to  Forty- 
second  Street,  both  sides  of  the  tunnel ;  I  think  that 
is  about  all :  there  are  some  few  more  that  I  cannot 
mention.  Q.  But  you  have  mentioned  the  principal 
stands  used  ?  A.  Yes,  I  have  mentioned  the  princi- 
pal stands  used.  Q.  Are  there  any  stands  at  the 
ferries  ?  A.  Well,  at  the  ferries,  about  iifteen  min- 
utes before  the  trains  are  due,  all  ferries  or  railroad 
depots,  and  theatres  and  such  like,  fifteen  minnt^ 
before  the  theatre  comes  out,  for  instance,  or  a  train 
is  due  at  a  ferry — anything  of  this  kind.  Q.  Hacks 
are  standing,  I  see  them  in  Wall  Street  sometimes, 
by  the  Custom  House ;  is  there  anv  place  there  that 
they    have  a  right  to  stand  ?     A.    There  is  not. 

1691  Q.  Then  these  are  certain  specified  places  ^here  the 
cabmen  have  a  right  to  stand  waiting  for  orders  I 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  licensed  hackmen  or  cabmen 
are  there  in  the  City  of  New  York  ?  A.  I  think 
there  are  about  1,500.  Q.  Do  these  cabmen,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  own  their  cabs  too,  do  you 
think?  A.  Generally  they  do.  Q.  These  cabmen 
you  have  spoken  of — these  1,500— ^oes  that  include 
these  cabmen  that  belong  to  the  Cab  Co.  Limited, 
so  called  ?  A.  They  are  not.  Q.  But  those  men 
can  be  licensed  as  you,  as  I  understand  you  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  But  these  men  that  you  speak  of  are 
outside  of  that  company  ?  A.  Outside  oi  that  com- 
pany. Q.  To  what  extent,  in  their  business,  do 
hackmen  or  cabmen,  such  as  you  are  speaking  abont, 

1692  iige  Broadway  between  Fourteenth  Street  and  the 
Battery?  A.  How?  Q.  To  what  extent  do  they 
use  Broadway  in  their  business  i  A.  Use  Broadway 
principally ;  they  do  the  general  part  of  their  driv- 
ing from  Fourteenth  Street  down,  on  Broadway. 
Q.  That  is,  the  general  part  of  their  business  below 
Fourteenth  Street  is  on  Broadway,  if  they  are  goinff 
up  or  down  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  W  hat  is  the  general 
character  of  the  business  of  hackmen  during  the 
daytime  ;  isn't  a  good  part  of  it  going  up  and  down 
town  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  majority  of  it  is.  Q.  Dur- 
ing the  daytime  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  during  the  daytime. 
Q.  Why  do  they  use  Broadway  more  than  the  other 
streets  running  north  and  south  below  Fourteenth 
Street  ?  A.  Because  it  is  the  best  thoroughfere.  Q. 
Best  thoroughfare?     A.    Yes,   sir,    Q.    What  do 
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you  mean  by  that  ?  A.  Well,  it  is  the  least  block-  ]  593 
aded ;  you  can  walk  at  all — you  can  move  along  ; 
there  are  sometimes,  for  instance,  West  Broadway 
is  blockaded  for  half  an  hour  ;  railroad  cars  being 
there,  they  block  it,  and  it  blocks  everything  else, 
and  you  can't  even  cross  West  Broadway  ;  there  are 
blocks  there  sometimes  for  half  an  hour ;  if  there  is 
a  block  on  Broadway  it  is  only  for  a  few  moments 
—a  stage  or  something  stopped — and  after  a  while 
it  goes  on,  and  you  can  make  much  better  time  on 
Broadway  than  on  any  of  the  side  streets.  Q.  Is 
that  so  as  compared  with  the  side  streets  above 
Canal  Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  about  as  far  as  Four- 
teenth Street.  Q.  How  is  Broadway  as  compared 
with  the  Bowery  and  Fourth  Avenue  (  A.  Oh,  it  is 
much  better  for  driving ;  for  instance,  tracks  are 
injurious  to  our  vehicles,  when  we  get  in,  and  ffet  1694 
over  on  the  Bowery  it  generally  tears  up  our  vehi- 
cles, more  or  less,  and  you  cannot  drive  except  in  a 
railroad  track,  because  it  is  all  railroad  tracks  there. 
Q.  How  about  West  Broadway  ?  A.  West  Broad- 
way i  Q.  You  have  spoken  of  its  being  very 
crowded.  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  about  South  Fifth 
Avenue  i  A.  South  Fifth  Avenue  is  very  good  from 
Fifth  Avenue  down  to  Canal  Street — it  is  very  good. 
Q.  There  is  an  elevated  railroad  above  it,  running 
right  above  the  horses  heads  i  Yes,  sir.  Q.  But 
no  horse-car  tracks  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  cabmen 
use  that  somewhat  i  A.  Well,  yes,  sir  ;  but  princi- 
pally Broadway.  Q.  In  coming  down  here  from 
your  8tan4  in  Tftiirty-third  Street,  how  do  you  come 
down,  in  driving  a  cab  i  A.  I  generally  cross  over 
to  Fifth  Avenue,  and  drive  down  Fifth  Avenue  to  1^*^^ 
avoid  the  Broadway  track  there,  from  the  stand  to 
Twenty-third  Street ;  then  instead  of  going  down  to 
Seventeenth  Street,  I  drive  another  block  out  of  the 
way  down  Fifth  Avenue  to  Seventeenth  Street.  Q. 
Down  Fifth  Avenue  to  Seventeenth  Streets  A. 
Yes,  and  then  Seventeenth  to  Broadway — Sixteenth 
or  Seventeenth  Street  to  Broadway.  Q.  And  then 
you  go  to  Union  Square  where  there  is  a  wide  pas- 
sage (  A.  Go  to  Union  Square  where  there  is  a  wide 
passage,  and  then  down  to  Fourteenth  Street,  and 
through  Broadway  all  the  jway  down.  Q.  Is  that 
the  usual  course  of  cabmen,  as  far  as  you  know, 
coming  from  your  stand  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  all 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  railroad  track.  Q. 
Why  do  cabmen  avoid  streets  in  which  there  are 
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169G  railroad  tracks  ?  A.  Well,  you  cannot  go  along  as 
quick ;  at  the  sides  there  are  generally  some  wagons 
standing  on  each  side,  and  to  get  in  after  a  railroad 
car,  you  have  to  make  the  same  time  that  it  dot^, 
and  you  have  no  chance  to  pass ;  and  we  want  to 
make  a  little  better  time  than  the  railroads  do ;  ak 
we  tear  up  our  vehicles  on  those  tracks ;  that  k  tb*^ 
reason  why  we  wish  to  avoid  all  streets  and  avenue 
where  there  are  tracks.  Q.  What  effect  would  ii 
have  upon  the  use  of  Broadway,  for  hackmen's  pur- 
poses, and  your  purpose,  and  the  public  purpose  s* 
far  as  you  are  a  convenience  to  the  public,  if  there 
was  a  double  track  horse  railroad  running  up  and 
down  Broadway,  between  Fourteenth  Street  and  th^ 
Battery,  the  tracks  being  placed  outside,  say  15  fe^t 
apart,   and  the  cars  extending  from   one  side  to 

16S)7  the  other  of  the  tracks,  say  18  feet,  substanti 
ally  as  you  see  them  in  JSroadway,  between  Eifrh- 
teenth  Street  and  Twenty-first  Street  i  A.  I  think 
it  would  be  very  injurious  to  our  business,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  next  to  irai)ossible  for  to  get  along : 
merchants,  bankers  and  brokers  that  we  carry  to 
and  fro,  would  be  very  liable  to  get  out  and  leare 
us. 

Q.  Because  you  could  not  get  along  ?  A.  Becans*^ 
we  could  not  get  along.  Q.  Why  could  not  you 
get  along,  in  your  opinion  ?  A.  Well,  where  ther? 
IS  a  railroad  track,  I  always  find  blocks ;  on  Broad- 
way, below  Canal  Street,  or  south  of  Canal  Street. 
in  the  mornings — up  to  ten  o'clock  in  the  momin^' 
— it  is  very  hard  to  get  alon^  at  the  present  time, 
and  make  any  kind  of  time  ;  it  is  pretty  well  jammed 

1698  up,  and,  if  there  was  a  railroad  track  there,  it  would 
be  n6xt  to  impossible  to  get  along.  Q.  What  timt- 
do  you  say  it  is  pretty  well  jamm^  i  A.  Well,  from 
say  eight  o'cIock  to  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
then  in  the  afternoon,  a  couple  or  three  hours  again 
and  a  few  hours  in  the  centre  of  the  day  it  is  not 
quite  so  badly  blocked  up.  Q.  Do  you,  in  your 
business,  drive  often  up  and  down  Broadway  your 
self^  A.  Quite  frequently.  Q.  Then  you  think 
that  there  is  a  dull  time  in  Broadway  of  a  few 
hours  ?    A.  Say  from  half- past  ten  o'clock  to  half 

East  one,  in  that  neighborhood.  Q.  And  before 
alf-past  ten  and  after  half-past  one,  Broadway  l< 
more  crowded  than  usual  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Plea.^ 
explain  a  little  more  to  the  Commissioners,  why,  in 
your  opinion,   you  would   make    poorer   time  in 
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Broadway  if  there  was  a  horse  railroad  there,  such  1599 
as  I  have  described  ?    A.  Well,  for  instance,  I  can 
drive  up  Broadway  until  I  get  to  Seventeenth  Street, 
when  I  am  coming  up-town  with  a  party,  turning 
down  Seventeenth  Street  to  Fifth  Avenue — that  is 
one  block— and  I  can  head  oflf  a  car  at  Twenty-third 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  which  will  leave  me  one 
block  further  ahead,  and  will  leave  me  to  travel  one 
block  further  than  if  I  came  up  after  a  car,  up  from 
Seventeenth  Street  toTwenty-tnirdSti'eet.     Q.  Then 
if  you  were,  as  I  understand  you,  following  up  a  car 
in  the  ordinary  time  of  day,  on  Broadway,  and  got 
to  Seventeenth  Street,  and  wanted  to  go  to  the  Filth 
Avenue  Hotel  as  quick  as  you  could,  you  would 
(TOSS  over  to  Fifth  Avenue,  and  then  go  up  Fifth 
Avenue,  instead  of  going  on  Broadway  ?    A.  Yes, 
sir.    Q.  And  that  is  something  tha  t  you  have  often  1 700 
done,  in  your  experience  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  And 
you  think  it  would  be  the  same  effect  on  Broadway  i 
A.  I  think  it  would  be  the  same  on  Broadway.     Q. 
On  Broadway  lower  down  'i    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  on  Broad- 
way Jower  down.    Q.  Is  Broadway,  below  Four- 
teenth Street  or  below  Canal  Street,  more  crowded 
than  Broadway  is  above  Seventeenth  Street  ?    A. 
South  of  Canal  Street  it  is  more  crowded.     Q.  And 
the  class  of  vehicles,  how  are  they  below  Canal 
Street ;  what  are  the  great  class  of  vehicles  that  you 
find  in  Broadway — the  great  class  of  wagons  ?    A.  I 
think  they  are  composed  of  everything,  all  kinds  of 
tnicks  and  carts  and  stages  and  carriages  of  all 
kinds.    Q.    Which,   in    your    opinion,   would    be 
most  of  an  obstruction  in  Broadway,  a  certain  num- 
l)er  of  stages,  or  a  certain  number  of  horse-cars  i   A.  I'^^^l 
By  all  means  the  horse-cars  would  be  the  most  ob- 
struction.   Q.  Why  so,  why  are  the  stages  better  ? 
A.  Well,  there  are  several  blocks  on  Broadway 
where  a  man  cannot — for  instance,  there  is  a  break- 
down on  the  railway  track,  it  requires  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  to  remove  it,  and  in  that  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  there  will  probably  be  three  or 
four  blocks  of  railroad  cars,  and  block  the  whole 
thoroughfare,  and  by  every  block  there  is  a  block 
on  each  side ;  when  there  is  a  truck  backed  into  a 
sidewalk  loading  up,  it  is  impossible  to  get  between 
the  truck  and  the  railroad  car,  and  consequently  all 
hands  are  blocked.    Q.  Whereas  if  tliere  were  only 
omnibuses,  you  could  get  through  ?    A.  Then  we 
could  move  along ;  and  then  if  there  is  a  block  it  is 
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2-Q»>  not  much  of  an  obstruction,  because  we  can  go 
'  "^  around  it,  and  the  omnibuses,  they  can  go  around 
it,  but  a  railroad  car  must  stop  right  on  the  track 
Q.  And  when  the  railroad  car  stops,  it  stops  nut 
only  what  is  behind  it  on  the  track,  but  then  yoti 
cannot  get  between  the  car  and  the  sidewalk.  L^ 
there  is  a  vehicle  standing  there  i  A.  If  there  i< 
a  vehicle  standing  there,  as  is  very  often  the  cay 
from  Canal  Street  down  to  this  neighborhood,  truck* 
backing  in  and  unloading  goods,  a  man  could  nui 
pass  between  the  front  of  a  truck  and  the  railroad 
car ;  now  that  truck  can  stand  there  ijrobably  fift»^ii 
minutes,  ten  to  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  loadk 
up,  and  during  that  time  there  is  a  block,  and  uf 
course  you  have  to  remain  there,  Q.  That  would 
be  so  whether  the  truck  was  backed  up,  or  whether 

1703  1*  stood  sideways,  wouldn't  it  i  A.  W  ell,  I  believe 
if  it  stood  sideways,  a  single  truck  could  pass  theo 
between  the  truck  and  the  railroad  car — ^just  about 
— but  it  would  be  a  pretty  hard  matter  even  to  dn 
that,  because  Broadway  is  very  narrow  from  Canal 
Street  down  to  about  this  neignborhood. 

Q.  In  regard  to  that,  oi  course,  you  havenu 
knowledge — no  exact  knowledge — because  thai 
would  dei)end  upon  the  exact  number  of  feet  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  H jw  wide  are  your  cate,  for  instance, 
from  the  ends  of  the  hute  (  A.  They  are,  I  believe, 
six  feet.  Q.  Do  the  ordinary  cabs  track  in  the  rail 
road  tracks,  so  that  both  wheels  will  go  in  th^ 
tracks  i  A.  My  hind  wheels  do,  the  f  orwaid  whetfU 
don't.  Q.  The  forward  wheels  are  a  little  narrower: 
A.  Much  narrower ;  the  hind  wheels  of  some  track. 

1704  and  some  don't ;  very  few  do  track  ;  some  of  them 
do,  but  1  should  say  one-half  probably  don  t.  Q. 
You  spoke  of  going  up  and  down  with  men  during 
the  business  hours  of  the  day  ;  is  that  a  considers 
ble  part  of  your  business  i  A.  Considerable ;  vt^ 
sir.  Q.  Have  you  contracts  with  some  people  by 
which  you  call  for  them  mornings  i  A.  I  have  not; 
but  there  are  several  men  that  have.  Q.  WMcL  in 
your  opinion,  would  go  faster  from  the  Battery  to 
Fourteenth  Street  on  Broadway,  a  horse-car  or  an 
omnibus  i  A.  I  think  it  would,  taking  in  consider 
ation  the  block,  as  it  will  be  if  there  was  a  car  there, 
a  stage  would  make  much  better  time.  Q.  ^yi^^ 
time  of  the  year  is  Broadway  most  used  by  the 
truckmen  and  cabmen,  in  the  Winter  or  Summer? 
A.  About  the  same,   because  they  prefer  driving 
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there  to  any  other  street.    Q.  Has  the  elevated  road  1706 
affected  the  cabmen's  business  up  and  down  town 
very  much?    A.  It  don't  seem  as  it  has.    Q.  That 
is,  the  people  that  used  cabs,   use  them  still  1    A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beainan :  If  your  Honors  please,  you  under- 
stand about  these  matters ;  to  some  extent  your 
Honors  will  see  that  this  is  the  same  class  of  wit- 
nesses that  I  have  had,  yet  they  are  different  men  ; 
they  are  very  different  in  various  ways,  and  yet  can- 
not be  called  a  different  class  of  people.  That  is  all 
1  want  to  say. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  Do  you,  in  fact,  carry  passen^rs  daily  in  „^ 
streets  and  avenues  of  the  city  where  there  are  rail-  ^ '^^ 
road  tracks  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Your  daily  business 
re<iuires  that  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Suppose  that  you 
wished  to  go  from  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation to  tne  Grand  Central  Depot,  how  would  you 
go  'i  A.  I  would  drive  through  Twenty-third  Street 
to  Madison  Avenue  and  up  Madison  Avenue.  Q. 
Suppose  that  you  should  go  from  the  Park  Avenue 
Hotel  to  Catharine  Ferry,  now  would  you  go  1  A.  I 
would  drive  Broadway  to  Chambers  Street,  or  to 
Reade,  rather.  Q.  Would  it  be  more  direct  to  take 
Fourth  Avenue,  the  Bowery  and  New  Bowery  i  A. 
It  would  be  more  direct.  Q.  Do  you  ever  do  it  ?  A. 
Take  Fourth  Avenue  i  Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  No ;  I 
never  drove  more  than  three  times  in  fourteen  years  1707 
all  the  way  down  that  way.  Q.  It  is  more  direct, 
the  streets  are  wider,  and  yet  you,  and  I  suppose  all 
cabmen,  would  go  to  Broadw^ay  in  preference  to  the 

the  other  road,  is  that  so  ?    A^  On  account  of 

Q.  Without  giving  a  reason,  it  is  the  fact  that  you 
would  do  so  i  A.  Yes ;  for  the  reason  of  the  rail- 
road tracks Q.  No,  no ;  1  don't  want  the  reason 

now  ;  I  am  only  getting  the  facts  ;  my  learned  friend 
wants  opinions,  and  I  don't;  I  want  facts;  which 
do  you  find  to  be  the  greatest  obstruction  to  travel 
in^  Broadway,  trucks  or  stages  i  A.  Trucks.  Q. 
Whyi  A.  Because  they  are  a  slower  vehicle.  Q. 
Do  they  always  walk,  whether  they  are  loaded  or 
unloaded?  A.  Not  always  ;  generally  they  do.  Q. 
Generally  they  do  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  they  re- 
fuse to  give  way  to  you  ?  A.  Oh,  by  aU  means.  Q. 
Suppose  you  wish  to  go  from  the  fklen  Musee — do 
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1708  you  know  where  that  is  ?  A.  I  do.  Q.  Suppose 
you  wish  to  go  from  the  Eden  Musee  to  the  ferry  at 
the  foot  of  West  Twenty-third  Street,  how  would 
you  go  (  A.  If  I  was  in  a  great  hurry  I  would  go 
the  railroad  tra<;k — would  go  in  Twenty -third  Street; 
if  I  was  not  in  a  hurry  I  would  go  to  Twenty -second 
Street,  though  I  woufd  lose  two  blocks,  yet  I  would 
prefer  going  that  way ;  it  would  require  a  little 
more  time  going  that  way,  yet  I  would  prefer  Twen- 
ty-second Street,  if  I  could  spare  the  time.  Q.  I 
suppose  it  would  cost  about  30  seconds  of  that 
time  ?  A.  About  that ;  no,  about  a  few  minutes. 
Q.  That  question  of  saving  30  seconds  would  in- 
duce you  to  take  the  railroaxl  street  i  A,  Oh,  no;  to 
save  about  two  minutes.  Q.  That  consideration 
^  would  lead  you  to  take  the  railroad  street  i    A.  Yes, 

170»  gjj.  Q  Notwithstanding  the  tracks  (  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  vou  would  incur  all  the  perils  of  the  railroad 
to  save  that  time  (  A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  if  the  party 
wanted  it.  Q.  Do  you  often  have  occasion  to  go, 
say  from  the  Eden  Musee,  or  from  that  block,  to 
the  ferry  at  the  foot  of  West  Twenty-third  Street  f 
A.  Verv  seldom.  Q.  What  do  you  suppose  ac- 
counts for  that  I  A.  1  don't  stand  on  the  location. 
Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  it  is  the  presence  of  the  rail- 
road there  that  will  take  i)eople  for  five  cents  ;  do 
you  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  infre- 
quent calls  upon  you  for  that  service  ?  A.  I  don  t 
know,  sir ;  I  cannot  answer  that  because  I  am  not 
there  ;  I  said Q.  You  cannot  answer  it ;  unlesi^ 

1710  you  say  you  can  answer  it,  I  want  you  to  leave  it. 
A.  I  can  answer  about  going  to  the  ferry  ;  I  go  ven 
frequently  to  the  ferry  that  I  have  reference  to. 
Q.  W  hat  i  A.  I  go  very  frequently  to  the  ferry  that 
you  spoke  of  ;  I  drive  very  frequently  to  the  Twenty- 
third  Street  Ferry.  Q.  But  not  from  the  block  be- 
tween Sixth  and  Fifth  Avenues  to  the  ferry  i  A. 
No.  Q.  But  from  other  directions  you  go  *  there  f 
A.  Yes.  Q.  And  when  anv  persons  wish  to  go  from 
that  block,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  to  Sixth  Avenue,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
they  don' t  call  your  cabs  to  do  it  ?  A.  No ;  they 
call  the  cabs,  I  suppose,  that  stand  in  the  location ; 
don't  call  me  because  I  don't  stand  there.  Q.  Suj^ 
pose  that  1  wished  to  go  from  Fifty-ninth  Street  and 
Seventh  Avenue,  down  Seventh  Avenue  to  Forty- 
fourth  Street,  and  then  down  .Broadway  to  the  Bat- 
tery— Forty-fourth  Street  is  the  junction  of  Broad- 
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way  and  Seventh  Avenue,  I  believe— suppose  1 1711 
wished  to  make  that  trip  and  ba^k  by  one  of  your 
cabs,  what  would  you  charge  me  ?  A.  From  where  ? 
Q.  From  the  Park.  Fiity-ninth  Street,  down 
Seventh  Avenue  to  the  Battery,  and  back  ?  A.  We 
would  be  entitled  to  about  $2.60. 

Lewis  W.  Melahn,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr,  Beaman: 

Q.  Mr.  Melahn,  where  do  you  reside?  A.  166 
East  Eighty-seventh  Street.  Q.  What  is  your  busi- 
ness? A.  Hack-driver.  Q.  How  long  have  you  1712 
been  a  hack-driver  i  A.  Four  years.  Q.  Where 
do  you  stand  \  A.  I  generally  stand  on  Madison 
Square.  Q.  You  have  a  license  to  stand  at  any 
regular  stand?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  have  heard 
Mr.  McGoldrick  testify,  haven' t  you  \  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  vou  think  of  anv  other  places  in  the  city 
where  the  hackmen  or  cabmen  are  allowed  to  stand, 
except  those  that  he  mentioned  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I 
don't,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  own  your  own  cab^  A.  I 
own  my  own  cab,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  own  more  than 
one  ?  A.  One,  sir.  Q.  You  are  in  the  business,  then, 
of  driving  your  own  horse  and  cab  under  a  license 
from  the  city  i  A.  Yes,  and  have  been  in  the  busi- 
ness four  years  for  myself,  but  I  was  in  business  for 
others  before  that.  ^ '^^ 

Q.  Before  that  you  drove  for  others  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  But  since  these  four  years,  you  have  been 
in  the  business  of  driving  for  yourself  I  A.  Yes, 
sir,  for  myself.  Q.  What  are  your  general  hours, 
Mr.  Melahn  i  A.  Well,  I  generally  go  down  town 
in  the  morning,  I  carry  a  gentleman,  Mr.  McClinty, 
to  276  Pearl  Street,  and  I  bring  him  down  every 
morning ;  I  leave  his  house  at  quarter  to  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  I  bring  him  up  again  at  half-past  four 
in  the  afternoon.  Q.  Where  do  you  take  him  from? 
A.  From  Nineteenth  Street  and  Broadway  to  276 
Pearl  Street.  Q.  And  that  you  do  every  morning  ? 
A.  Every  morning.  Q.  276  Pearl  Street  is  where  ? 
A.  Between  Fulton  and  Beekman.  Q.  And  you  call 
for  him  every  night  at  what  time  ?  A.  Half-past 
four.  Q.  And  then  you  go  where  ?  A.  To  Nine- 
teenth Street  and  Broadway.     Q.    What  is  your 
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1714  usual  route  up  and  down  i  A.  Well,  I  generally  go 
through  Nineteenth  Street  to  Fifth  Avenue;  down 
Fifth  Avenue  to  Fourth  Street ;  through  Founh 
Street  to  Broadway ;  down  Broadway  to  Fdton 
Street ;  through  Fulton  Street  to  Pearl  and  turn  up. 
Q.  How  do  you  generally  go  home  at  night  i  A. 
Well,  about  tne  same  way  that  I  go  down  in  the 
morning.  Q.  You  do  this  under  a  regular  contract 
with  him,  I  suimose,  at  so  much  money  i  A  So 
much  money.  Q.  And  you  only  take  him  up  and 
down  ?  A.  Well,  of  course  I  pull  on  the  Square  in 
the  day  time,  and  get  whatever  I  can  during  the 
time  that  I  brin^  him  down  in  the  morning,  and  take 
him  back  at  night.  Q.  What  do  vou  do  in  that 
time  ?    A.  I  stand  generally  here  at  the  Park  stand 

-•^j^^here  now ;  I  used  to  go  up  ;*  now  I  stay  down  here. 
Q.  You  get  to  the  best  place  you  can  on  the  Park 
stand  then,  and  stay  there  waiting  for  something  to 
do  until  it  is  time  t<  •  go  back  again  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  after  you  have  got  bacK  at  night,  what  do 
you  do  'i  A.  Well,  I  sometimes  pull  on  Madison 
Avenue  Square,  and  sometimes  I  go  home— accord 
ing  to  what  I  see  is  up  there ;  if  1  see  there  is  any 
business  doing,  I  pull  out  there,  and  if  I  see  there  is 
nothing  doing,  I  go  home.  Q.  And  it  depends  some- 
what upon  the  weather,  too,  perhaps  ?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
sometimes.  Q.  What  is  the  best  kind  of  weather 
for  cabmen  ;  rainy  days?  A.  Well,  I  like  a  pleasant 
day  for  me.  Q.  Is  that  the  best  for  business  i  A. 
Well,  I  don't   know;  some  thinks  wet,   and  some 

1716  dry  ;  but  I  would  sooner  prefer  a  dry  day  than  a 
wet  day.  Q.  You  have  only  one  horse  i  A.  That 
is  all,  sir.  Q.  And  you  feed  him  down  on  the  stand 
here,  1  suppose  ?  A.  I  do  at  noon-times ;  yes,  sir.  Q- 
How  long  nave  you  been  doing  that  for  Mr.  Mc- 
Clinty ;  1  mean  now  long  have  you  been  in  this  con- 
tract with  this  man  ?  A.  Well,  this  year  I  have 
been  doing  it  now  for  about  seven  weeks.  Q.  Be 
fore  that  you  had  the  same  arrangement  with  him ' 
A.  Oh,  yes ;  before.  Q.  Mr.  Melahn,  why  do  you 
take  this  course  that  you  do  take  in  going  from 
Nineteenth  Street?  A.  Well,  I  do  that  to  shun  the 
railroad  tracks.  Q.  It  is  longer,  isn't  it?  A.  Well 
it  is  longer,  yes,  sir  ;  but  it  is  worse  where  the  rail- 
road tracks  are ;  as  a  general  thing  in  the  morning, 
he  generally  wants  to  go  right  to  his  business,  and 
where  there  is  a  railroad  track,  there  is  alwajTS  some 
thing — ^there  is  a  wagon  standing  or  something  and 
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to  shun  that  wagon,  you  have  to  go  on  the  railroad  1  ^  ^^ 
track,  and  stick  behind  the  railroad  cars,  and  that 
always  takes  up  some  little  time ;  if  I  was  to  follow 
the  railroad  track  from  Nineteenth  Street  down  to 
Fulton  Street  it  would  take  me  nearly  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  come  down ;  now  I  can  drive  from 
Nineteenth  Street  to  Fulton  Street  in  about  thirty 
minutes,  usually. 

Q.  Coming  this  route  that  you  take?    A.    Yes, 
sir.    Q.  You  think  if  vou  came  down  streets  where 
there  are  railroad  tracks  it  would  take  you  at  least 
fifteen  minutes  longer  (    A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  would,  cer- 
tainly, and  there  would  be  more  or  less  stopx^age  in 
it  t    Q.  Please  state  whether  or  not  it  is  difficult  in 
a  street  where  there  are  horse-cars  for  cabs  to  go  any 
faster  than  horse-cars  do  i    A.  WeU,  of  course,  in  a  n\s 
street  where  there  are  horse-cars,  and  there    are 
wacrons  on  each  side,  you  have  got  to  follow  the  car, 
and  you  cannot  go  by  it  unless  you  break  your 
wagon,  and  any  man"  that  thinks  anything  of  his 
wagon,  he  doesVt  want  to  break  it,  because  he  has 
to  pay  for  fixing  it,  and  you  have  to  take  the  conse- 
quence of  staying  at  the  back  of  the  car.     Q.  And, 
of  course,  in  streets  where  there  is  plenty  of  room, 
you  can  cross  i    A.  Yes,  sir,  by  running  chances  of 
being  struck  by  the  cars ;  if  the  driver  means  to 
pull  up  for  you  and  let  you  go  by,  all  right ;  if  he 
does  not,  two  chances  to  one  he  might  strike  you. 
Q.  Why  do  you  keep  so  far  down  Plfth  Avenue  as 
to  Fourth  Street  i    A.  Well,  I  have  got  the  railroad 
track  from  Nineteenth  Street  to  Seventeenth  Street,  ^'^^ 
and  I  take  Fifth  Avenue  right  down  because  it  is 
clear  from  Nineteenth  Street  to  Fourth  Street,  and 
go  through  Washington  Square,  and  that  is  clear, 
and  I  ride  all  the  way  down,  and  I  haven' t  anything 
to  trouble  me  at  all ;  I  may  have  a  wagon  up  or 
down,  but  that  is  all ;  there*  is  no  railroad  track. 
Q.  What  condition  do  you  find  Broadway  in,  as 
you  come  down  in  the  morning  daily,  where  you 
strike  it  at  Fourth  Street  ?    A.  Well,  when  I  strike 
into  Fourth  Street,  they  come  into  it  from  the  side 
as  I  go  down,  and  every  street  from  Fourth  Street 
clear  down,  until  you  get^to  Chambers  Street — every 
street,  east  and  west,  iney  keep  coming  right  in.   Q. 
Who  keep  coming  right  in  ?    A.  Trucks  and  wagons 
that  go  down  to  business.    Q.  Loaded  or  empty  ?  A. 
Empty;  some,  of  course,  loaded.     Q.    Some  going 
up{     A.    Some  going  up.      Q.   And   some  going 
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1720 down!  A.  And  some  going  down.  Q.  Are  there 
many  cabs  on  Broadway  about  that  time  i  A.  Well 
not  a  great  many ;  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen,  prob- 
ably. Q.  Where  do  you  find  Broadway  is  most 
crowded  at  that  time  in  the  morning  i    A.  Well 

fenerally  from  Broome  Street  down.  Q.  From 
troome  Street  down  until  you  get  to  Pulton  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  until  I  get  to  Fulton.  Q.  As  you  come 
back  in  the  afternoon — about  half-past  four  yon 
leave?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Why  do  you  go  back  the 
same  route  instead  of  going  back  the  shortest  way! 
A.  Well,  I  come  back  the  same  road  because  genpr 
ally,  from — well,  from  Fourth  Street  to  Fourteenth 
Street  it  is  blocked,  and  then  again  from  Seven 
teenth  to  Nineteenth.     Q.  By  ''blocked"  do  vou 

1721  ^^^^  absolutely  blocked  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  not  aW 
lutely  blocked,  but  trucks,  you  know,  going  home 
or  trying  to  deliver  a  load,  where  everv  one  will  of 
course,  take  the  best  road  they  can,  and  most  every- 
body is  on  Broadway  because  they  have  no  car 
tracKs  there,  and  they  can  go  up  that  way.  Q.  You 
come  home  this  way  because  it  is  the  best  way  for 
you  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  because  it  is  the  best  way  for 
me  and  is  the  easiest  way  for  me,  too.  Q.  And  the 
quickest  way  and  best  way  for  your  horse!  A. 
Yes ;  the  quickest  and  best  way  for  my  horse.  Q 
And  that  is  all  the  object  that  you  have  in  drivinc 
in  one  street  or  another,  I  suppose  ?  A.  That  is  all. 
Q.  How  do  you  find  Broadway  about  that  time  of 
day — ^more  or  less  crowded  than  in  the  morniDp' 

1722  a.  Well,  generally  crowded  in  the  evening  when  I 
go  home,  m)m  the  time  I  leave  Fulton  Street  until  I 
come  home — from  one  end  to  the  other.  Q.  More 
than  it  is  in  the  morning  i  A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great 
deal.  Q.  And  you  cannot  get  back  so  quickly  goin^ 
up  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot.  Q.  What  time  do  you 
make  going  back  ?  A.I  never  time  mvself ;  1  never 
took  the  time  going  back,  but  generally  I  am  at  the 
office  at  half -past  four,  and  sometimes  I  am  delayed 
there  a  few  minutes,  and  I  always  take  my  own 
time  going  up ;  I  generally  go  the  way  the  horse 
feels  ;  if  she  feels  well  I  go  quick,  and  if  she  don't 
feel  so  well  I  don't  go  so  quick.  Q.  She  don't  feel  as 
well  in  the  evening  as  she  does  in  the  morning,  does 
she  i    A.  Yes,  sir ;  she  does. 

Q.  But  your  object  is  to  go  up  as  well  as  you  can 
in  the  evening  'i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  find  Broad- 
way more  crowded  i    A.  Yes,  more  crowded  in  the 
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afternoon  than  it  is  in  the  morning.  Q.  What  parts  1723 
of  Broadway  do  you  find  most  crowded  in  the  after- 
noon ?  A.  Well,  generally  from  Chambers  Street, 
I  may  say  from  Fulton  Street  to  Canal  Street.  Q. 
What  are  the  trucks  carrying  ;  amost  everything  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  almost  everything— dry  goods  particu- 
larly. Q.  Do  you  see  niany  trucks  being  loaded  on 
Broadway  or  unloaded ?  A.  .No;  some  places  you 
see  the  trucks  backed  in  unloading,  and  some  load- 
ing up.  Q.  Is  there  much  travel  on  Fulton  Street 
from  rearl  to  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  a  great  deal  of 
it— a  good  deal  of  it.  Q.  Does  that  go  right  across 
from  Fulton  to  the  next  street  or  does  it  turn  ?  A. 
Fulton  Street  goes  from  east  and  west,  and  straight 
across  the  city.  Q.  And  straight  across  the  city  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  But  you  are  standing  here  a  good 
deal  on  these  stands,  right  hei^e  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  right  1724 
here  on  the  comer.  Q.  \yhat,  in  your  opinion,  is 
the  most  crowded  time  as  you  see  Broadway  ?  A. 
VV^ell,  it  is  from  about  half-past  ten  to  about,  well, 
about  half-past  one  or  two.  Q.  That  is  as  you  see 
it,  the  most  crowded  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is,  it 
is  most  crowded  right  here  then  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  right 
here.  Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  wagons  or  trucks 
broken  on  Broadway  i  A.  Well,  very  seldom,  and 
when  they  do,  the  officers  on  the  beats  generally  try 
to  get  them  out  of  Broadway  and  get  tnem  into  the 
side  streets  mostly.  Q.  Why  is  that  i  A.  To  keep 
the  road  clear.  Q.  Are  there  officers  stationed  up 
and  down  Broadway  for  that  purpose  ?  A.  Well, 
there  are  for  such  purposes  as  tnat,  and  for  the 
crossing,  you  know,  so  that  people  can  get  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  Q.  Do  the  cabmen  standing  ^ '^o 
here  at  this  stand  at  the  Park  get  much  business 
during  the  daytime  i  A.  Well,  quite  a  little.  Q. 
Where  is  that  business  going?  A.  Well,  up  and 
down  both ;  we  get  passengers  from  business 
houses,  and  banks  and  all  such  work.  Q.  Ordinar- 
ily in  the  daytime,  how  many  calls  would  you  have  ? 
A.  Well,  sometimes  you  may  have  four  or  five  or 
half  a  dozen,  and  some  days  you  cannot  get  one  or 
two,  and  sometinies  probably  one,  and  some  days 
nothing.  Q.  How  many  cabs  are  standing  there 
generally?  A.  Well,  there  are  generally  in  the 
neighborhood  of  thirty  or  thirty -five  there.  Q.  And 
they  stand  there  and  each  man  takes  his  chances  ? 
A.  And  each  man  takes  his  chances.  Q.  And  puUs 
in  where  he  gets  a  chance  1    A.  No,  sir ;  if  each 
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1 726  stand  is  full,  we  go  down  Chambers  Street,  and  the 
first  man  pulls  on  Chambers  Street  is  the  first  man 
gets  on  the  line.  Q.  Which  is  the  head 
of  the  line  'i  A.  Well,  there  are  two  heads ; 
one  head  is  at  Chambers  Street  and  the  other  at  Mad! 
Street,  half  one  way  and  the  other  half  the  other 
way.  Q.  Moving  right  up  from  the  centre  i  A.  Yes, 
sir,  right  up  from  the  centre.  Q.  What,  in  your 
opinion,  Mr.  Melahn,  would  be  the  effect  upon  your 
business,  and  upon  the  interest  of  the  public,  so  far 
as  they  make  use  of  your  cabs,  of  having  double 
horse-car  tracks  upon  Broadway,  from  Fourteenth 
Street  to  the  Battery,  with  cars  running  thereon— 
the  ordinary  cars,  as  we  see  them  in  New  York.  A 
Well,  I  think  it  would  be  an  injury  to  both  the  pub- 

^  lie  and  to  Broadway.     Q.  Will  you  explain  what 

1727  you  mean  ?  A.  Well,  there  is  probably  a  truck 
backed  in  each  side  of  the  streets,  trucks  probably 
16  or  18  feet  long,  a  truck  backed  in  on  each  side. 
and  one  car  going  down  and  one  car  going  up,  and 
consequently  both  cars  would  have  to  stop  and  let 
them  two  trucks  unload,  and  all  the  trafiic  on  Brood- 
way  would  have  to  stand  dead  still  until  the  two 
trucks  were  unloaded,  and  then  all  the  cars  go  on, 
and  the  wagons  go  on.  Q.  What  effect  would  that 
have  on  the  public  i  A.  Well,  there  would  be  a  de- 
lay in  shipping  goods,  and  perhaps  you  are  going  to 
the  banks ;  suppose  I  have  got  you  in  a  cab  and  1 
have  got  so  much  time  to  get  you  there  ;  if  I  had  a 
clear  road,  I  could  get  you  there,  but  if  I  am  blocked 
for  five  minutes  or  ten  minutes  in  a  certain  place,  I 

-«^j.  cannot  get  you  there  in  time,  and  therefore  I  think 
iT-o  Broadway  as  it  is  now,  you  can  go  up  and  down  it 
and  of  course,  if  you  are  blocked,  you  can't  do  it ; 
but  with  the  stages,  you  can  get  around  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  where,  if  you  have  a  car,  the  car 
can't  get  oflf  the  track. 

Q.  Mr.  Melahn,  you  were  speaking  as  to  how  you 
thought  such  a  horse  railroad  on  Broadway  would 
damage  the  public  ;  you  also  say  that  it  will  dam- 
age the  property  ;  is  that  so  i  A.  Well,  I  did  not 
say  that ;  I  spoke  about  the  travel  and  about  the 
delay  of  the  goods  that  may  be  shipped.  Q.  That 
is  the  delay  in  shipping  goods  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  ship- 
ping goods,  and  wagons  going  up  and  down.  Q. 
What,  in  your  judgment,  would  delay  the  shipping 
of  goods  most,  a  certain  number  of  onmibuses  or  a 
certain  number  of  horse-cars.    A.  A  certain  number 
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of  horse-cars.  Q.  Why,  so  ?  A.  Because  they  have  ]  709 
only  one  \^  ay  to  go  ;  they  have  got  to  go  up  and 
down  in  the  centre  of  the  street  or  avenue,  whUe 
the  stage  can  go  in  and  out ;  and  if  a  truck  is  backed 
in  there,  he  can  go  right  alon^  the  curb,  and  sling 
out  and  go  by,  and  go  about  his  business.  Q.  How 
about  if  there  are  obstructions  in  the  street,  like 
something  broken  down,  or  repairing  the  street,  or 
digging  it  up,  or  anything  like  that ;  which  is  the 
best  then,  omnibuses  or  horse-cars  ?  A.  Well,  I  think 
the  omnibuses.  Q.  Which,  in  your  opinion,  would 
make  the  best  time  from  the  Battery,  the  ordinary- 
time  of  day,  a  horse-car  or  an  omnibus  t  A.  Well, 
the  way  it  is,  an  omnibus  would  ;  because  they  could 
go  right  in  and  out ;  of  course  these  cars  have  got 
to  run  on  time,  and  they  may  run  on  time  part  of 
the  way,  but  I  don't  thinK  they  could  run  on  time  1730 
on  all  parts  of  Broadway,  from  the  City  Hall  to  the 
Battery,  or  from  Fourteenth  Street  to  the  Battery. 
Q.  You  think  they  could  not  make  time  ?  No,  sir  ; 
I  don't  think  they  could.  Q.  Why  not  ?  A.  Be- 
cause there  is  too  much  travel  on  Broadway,  and 
they  could  not  make  their  time.  Q.  Suppose  the 
cabmen  had  to  put  up  with  these  things  on  Broad- 
way— tracks — is  there  anywhere  else  they  could  go 
except  on  Broadway  ;  would  they  have  to  go  up 
and  down  Broadway  ?  A.  There  are  other  streets, 
of  course ;  but  they  don' t  care  to  go  on  account  of 
the  car-tracks.  Q.  Suppose  there  were  car-tracks 
on  Broadway,  would  there,  in  your  opinion,  then  be 
any  other  way  for  the  cabmen  to  go  up  and  down 
town  than  to  go  by  way  of  Broadway  ?  A.  Well,  I 
don't  know;  Broadway  is  the  straightest,  and  on ^''^^ 
Centre  Street  there  are  car-tracks  all  through  there, 
and  there  are  in  Church  Street,  and  on  South  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  West  Broadway,  there  are  car-tracks 
there.  Q.  I  suppose  they  would  have  to  do  the 
best  they  could  ?  A.  Yes ;  they  would  have  to  do 
the  best  they  could,  to  go  up  and  down,  too ;  of 
course  they  wouldn'  t  make  the  time  as  they  make 
now.  Q.  But  there  is  nowhere  else  they  could  go  ? 
A.  Well,  of  course,  there  is  other  places  they  could 

fo.  Q.  But  there  is  no  better  place  ?  No,  sir ;  no 
etter  place.  .  Q.  And  there  would  not  be  any  better 
nlace,  even  if  horse-cars  were  up  and  down  ?  A. 
No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  there  would  be.  Q.  Which 
is  the  worse  on  Broad wav,  in  the  way  of  blocking 
and  taking  up  room,  the  omnibuses,  or  the  same 
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1732  i^nmber  of  trucks  ?  A.  Well,  the  same  number  of 
trucks.  Q.  Why?  A.  Because  they  are  a  good 
deal  slower  than  omnibuses  ;  an  omnibus,  if  he  sees 
a  space  ahead  of  him,  that  he  thinks  he  can  go 
through  without  blocking  the  street,  he  is  going  to 
get  to  that  spot  without  blocking  it ;  the  truck,  lie 
IS  slow,  and  has  a  load  on,  and  he  cannot  get 
through,  and,  consequently,  he  has  got  to  take  the 
chances  of  getting  stuck.  Q.  As  to  omnibuses 
driving  up  and  down  down,  is  it  your  opinion  that 
they  go  about  as  fast  as  they  can  ?  A.  Yes,  su-.  Q.  Thf^v 
try  to  make  what  time  they  can  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
As  you  see  them,  you  don't  think  they  are  loiter 
ing,  but  you  think  they  are  doing  the  best  they  can ! 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  there  is  not  much  time  made  from  the 
time  th^y  leave  any  of  the  ferries  until  they  get  in 

1733  the  neighborhood  of  Fourteenth  Street.  0-  They 
have  got  to  wait  sometimes  ?  A  Yes,  sir ;  and  they 
have  got  to  go  in  and  out ;  but  when  they  get  to 
Fourteenth  Street,  they  can  make  a  little  time  as 
soon  as  they  get  above  "that ;  the  Ninth  Avenue  and 
Madison  Avenue  have  got  to  take  their  chaiKvs 
from  Seventeenth  Street  to  Twenty-third  Street, 
and  then  from  there  the  Madison  Avenue  line  goes  up 
Madison  Avenue,  and  they  have  a  better  chance. 

Q.  The  question  that  I  want  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention is  whether,  when  you  stand  here  "and  se»* 
these  omnibuses  a  good  deal,  you  think  the  omnibus 
drivers  make  the  fc^st  time  they  can  i  A.  Yes,  sir : 
they  do  the  best  they  can. 

-  ^   .  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  Do  they  go  as  fast  as  you  can  ?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  they  go  half  as  fast  as  vou  can  ?  A.  Y^es,  sir. 
Q.  Just  about  half  as  fast  i  A.  Well,  a  little  faster 
than  half  as  fast.  Q.  A  trifle  faster  than  half  as 
fast  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is  about  the  spieed  of 
a  stage  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  If  you  met  a  proceasion 
— ^if  you  know  there  is  a  procession  in  Broadway 
when  you  want  to  take  your  customer  down-town  ii 
the  morning  or  up-town  at  night,  how  do  you  g<» 
with  him  'i  A.  Well,  I  do  the  best  I  can — according 
to  where  the  procession  is,  and  according  to  the  time 
it  takes  to  go  by.  Q.  Suppose  it  is  a  processioB 
that  makes  it  necessary  for  you  to  get  out  of  Broad- 
way, where  do  you  go?  A.  It  doesn't  make  me. 
Q.  I  say  suppose  it  requires  you  to  get  out  of  Broad- 
way ?    A.  It  is  very  seldom  I  have  one  as  late,  as  I 
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go  up  at  half -past  four ;  at  half-past  four  it  is  sel-  1735 
dom  there  is  anything  of  that  kind  on  Broadway. 
Q.  No,  no  ;  don^t  get  away  from  the  question  ;  sup- 
pose that  you  met  one,  how  would  you  go  up-town  ? 
A.  Then  1  would  pull  right  in  a  side  street.     Q. 
Stand  stiU  'i  A.  Yps,  sir  ;  1  would,  and  see  the  pro- 
cession ;  I  would  want  to  see  it  myself  ;  and  as  soon 
as  it  ffot  by  I  would  go  up.     Q.  You  wouldn't  leave 
Broadway,  if  you  could  help  it  ?    A.  No,  sir.     Q. 
You  say  that  you  generally  go  down  Fifth  Avenue 
to  Fourth  Street  and  then  into  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.    Q.  That  would  imply  that  you  sometimes  take 
some  other  route ;  what  other  route  do  you  take? 
A.  I  take  the  same  route  every  morning,  sir.     Q. 
Then  you  don't  make  any  change?    A.    No,    sir. 
Q.  Do  you  drive  down  into  Pearl  Street  1    A.  Yes, 
sir.    Q.  Right  under  the  elevated  road  i    A.  Yes,  1 736 
sir.    Q.  Will  your  little  mare  stand  that  i   A.  I  do, 
sir.    Q.  Will  the  mare  stand  it  i    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q. 
Don't  mind  it  i    A.  No,  sir.     Q.  Will  you  tell  me 
why  you  should  not  go  down  South  Fifth  Avenue 
to  Canal  Street  ?    The  elevated  road  don' t  frighten 
you  i    A.  No,  sir ;  the  elevated  road  don't  frighten 
me,  but  the  grease  coming  down  from  the  elevated 
road  frightens  me  to  take  Broadway.     Q.  Is  that 
the  reason  vou  don' t  take  South  Fifth  Avenue  ?    A. 
That  is  the  reason.    Q.  The  grease  that  drops  down 
from  the  cars?    A.   Yes,  sir,   and  the  water.     Q. 
Are  there  no  guards  there  to  prevent  that?    A. 
Drops  coming  down  all  the  time ;  sometimes  you 
^et  a  little  blocked  there,  but  not  for  over  a  second 
or  a  minute.     Q.  No  such  blocks  as  you  meet  in  „^- 
Broadway?    A.   Well,  there   is  very  seldom   that^'*^* 
you  meet  a  block  in   Broadway.     Q.    Broadway, 
then,  is  quite  free  i    A.  Well,  it  is  in  regard  to 
blockage.     Q.  Seldom   that  you  meet  a  block  in 
Broadway,  from  any  cause  t    A.  Well,  yes,  some- 
times we  do.     Q.  I  understand  you  to  sav  seldom  i 
Is  it  frequent  or  seldom  i    A.  No,  it  is  seldom.     Q. 
Then  if  all  the  stages  were  removed  from  Broadway, 
the  occasion  for  blocks  would  be  reduced  to  that  ex- 
tent i    A.  If  they  were  altogether  moved  off,  cer- 
tainly.   Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  sometimes  using 
streets  where  there  are  railroads?    A.  I  am,   sir. 
Q.  If  I  came  to  you  for  employment  at  your  stand 
at  the  Park,  would  you  take  me  wherever  I  wanted 
to  go  f    A.  I  would,  c<»rtainly.     Q.  You  wouldn't 
refuse  because  it  would  take  you  into  any  railroad 
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1738 street?  A,  No,  but  I Q.  No,  no;  you  wotddn't 

refuse  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not.  Q.  Very  well ; 
do  you  make  frequent  short  trips  in  Broadway  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  There  is  really  a  great  demand  for 
that,  isn't  there?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Upon  yourc^b 
and  upon  other  cabs  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  It  is  a  very 
important  traffic?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Your  observa- 
tion shows  you  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  i)eople 
who  want  to  make  constant  short  trips  below  Canal 
Street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir — well,  not  below  Canal  Street. 
Q.  How  high  up?  A.  Very  seldom  they  go  below 
Tenth  Street  or  Fourteenth  Street. 

Q.  Prom  Tenth  Street  down  you  find  that  there 
are  people  who  frequently  want  to  make  trips  on 
Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  'Q.  In  that  distance  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.    Q.  Sometimes  down  towards  the  Battery. 

1739 also?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Going  to  banks  and  offices, 
&c.  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  stopping  to  get  a  drink 
once  in  a  while.  Q.  Supposing  I  wanted  to  go  from 
my  office,  at  150  Broadway,  up  to  Canal  Street  and 
back,  what  would  you  charge  me  ?  A.  Prom  where, 
sir  ?  Q.  150  Broadway  to  Canal  Street  and  return. 
A.  Canal  Street  and  back ;  charge  you  $1.50. 

By  Mr.  Beaman:  . 

Q.  People  can  go  into  omnibuses  now  for  five 
cents,  if  they  want  to  \    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Bright : 

Q.  Your  observation  is  that  lots  of  people  would 
sooner  pay  you  $1.60  than  to  get  in  the  stages  ?  A. 
1740^0,  sir,  it  is  not  that ;  it  is  to  get  there  and  back  to 
the  office  in  a  hurry.  Q.  You  think  that  you  have  a 
right  to  carry  people,  if  they  want  to  be  carried 
that  distance  \  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  carry  a  man 
from  the  Park  to  Canal  Street  for  half  a  dollar ;  but 
the  law  allows  me  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  go  up  and 
back  ;  but  I  would  carry  anybody  for  half  a  dollar ; 
if  anybody  should  come  to  the  cab  and  say  :  "  How 
much  will  you  charge  me  from  the  City  Hall  to 
Canal  Street  ?"  I  would  probably  say  a  dollar,  and 
he  would  say,  "Pay  you  a  half,"  and  I  wouldn*t 
allow  that  gentleman  to  go  away  ;  I  would  get  that 
half  a  dollar.  Q.  Then,  when  you  were  taJkiiig  to 
Mr.  Bright,  when  he  asked  you  what  you  would 
charge,  you  meant  that  that  was  what  you  were  al- 
lowed to  charge  %    A.  I  said  what  the  law  would  al- 
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low  me ;  I  have  got  my  rates  there,  and  I  never  1741 
asked  anybody  more  than  th*^  rates  allow  me.  Q. 
Do  you  think  you  have  a  right  to  solicit  passengers 
on  this  stand  where  von  are  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do 
you  think  you  will  have  a  right  to  do  it  just  the 
same  when  there  is  a  railroad  there  i  A.  I  think  I 
will  have  the  same  right  to  solicit  them,  provided  I 
can  stand  there.  Q.  Provided  they  would  let  you 
stand  there  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Mr.  Bright  has 
asked  you  if  you  were  asked  to  go  through  certain 
streets  whether  you  would  do  so  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  are  bound  to  do  so,  under 
your  license?  A.  Gentlemen,  I  can  be  compelled 
to  go  anywhere,  if  a  man  pays  me.  Q.  And  if  Mr. 
Bright  wanted  you  to  go  on  horse-car  tracks  you 
would  have  to  go  there  ?  Q.  Yes,  sir ;  he  could 
compel  me.  Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  find  1742 
any  of  your  customers  who  want  you  to  go  on 
horse-car  tracks  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  none  that  I  carry, 
and  I  carry  some  as  good  as  there  is  in  New  York. 
Q.  And  do  you  find  that  they  object  to  horse-car 
tracks  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Austin  J.  Richards,  called  as  witness  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr  Beaman : 

Q.  Mr.  Richards,  what  is  your  name  ?  A.  Austin 
J.  Richards.  Q.  Where  do  you  reside?  A.  28 
Downing  Street.  Q.  What  is  your  business  ?  A. 
Cabman — hackman.  Q.  Where  do  you  stand  ?  A.  1743 
I  stand  on  the  City  Hall  Park,  generally.  Q.  Do 
vou  own  your  own  cab  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the 
horse  i  A.  Well,  no,  I  don't  own  the  horse.  Q. 
You  don' t  own  the  horse,  but  you  own  the  cab.  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  cabman  i 
A.  In  the  neighborhood  of  four  years  I  have  been 
running  it  for  myself.  Q.  Have  you  regular  cus- 
tomers that  you  get  in  the  morning,  or  at  night  ? 
A.  No,  sir.  Q.  What  time  do  you  go  on  the  stand  ? 
A.  Well,  about  nine  or  half-past  nine,  according  to 
what  time  I  get  up,  generally.  Q.  You  take  your 
first  position  on  the  stand  here  at  the  City  Hall? 
A.  Yes,  generally.  Q.  And  what  time  do  you  put 
the  horse  up  at  night,  generally  i  A.  Well,  about 
seven  o'clock.  Q.  About  seven  o'clock  'i  A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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1 714  Q-  Then  your  business,  substantially,  is  a  cabman, 
standing  here  at  the  City  Hall  Square,  and  getting 
what  business  you  can  nere  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In 
the  course  of  your  present  work  do  you  make  much 
use  of  Broadway  ?  A.  Oh,  yes.  Q*.  Do  you  have 
occasion  t/O  go  up  town  mucn  i  A.  Yes,  sir,  occa- 
sionally. Q.  And  up  to  where?  A.  Well,  some- 
times one  place  and  sometimes  another.  Q.  Do  yon 
go  up  town  more  than  you  do  down  town  ?  *  A. 
Well,  it  is  about  an  even  thing.  Q.  Do  you  go  to 
Brooklyn  and  Jersey  also  i  A.  Well,  occasionally. 
Q.  To  what  extent  do  you,  in  your  business,  use 
Broadway,  or  prefer  it  to  other  streets  ?  A.  Well 
we  steer  clear  of  railroad  tracks  as  a  general  thing, 
you  know ;  that  is  the  idea.  Q.  What,  in  your 
opinion,  is  the  busiest  time  on  Broadway,  so  far  a.s 

1 745  wagons  are  concerned  'i  A.  Well,  I  should  think  in 
the  afternoons ;  I  find  it  that  way :  all  along  from 
two  to  three,  or  four  o'clock;  to  half -past  four 
o'clock,  alon^  there.  Q.  What  effect,  in  your  judg- 
ment, would  it  have  upon  your  business,  and  upon 
the  general  traflSc  in  Broadway,  if  there  was  a  horse 
railroad  track  upon  it — a  double  track — and  care 
running  on  it  ?  A.  Well,  I  think  it  would  bother  ns 
some.  Q.  How  bother  you  i  A.  Because  it  would 
be  in  the  way.  Q.  Bother  you  any  more  than  the 
same  number  of  omnibuses  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Why  \ 
A.  Well,  they  have  a  railroad  track,  and  the  omni- 
buses, as  the  gentleman  said  before  me — they  can  go 
in  and  out — they  can  go  in  and  out  with  a  stage 
when  they  can't  with  a  horse-car.  Q.  Which 
would  make  the  best  time  on  Broadway,  in  your 

1746  judgment,  from  the  Battery  to  Fourteenth  Street, 
the  cars  or  omnibuses  ?  A.  Well,  I  should  think  an 
omnibus  would. 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  cars  would  take  more  pas- 
sengers than  the  stages  ?  A.  Carry  more  passengers ! 
Q.  I  es.  A.  Well,  really  I  could  not  say  about  that : 
I  don't  know.  Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  it! 
A.  I  don' t  know  that  I  have  ever  had  an  opinion 
upon  it ;  I  never  thought  of  it. 

George  Butteuly,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
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By  Mr.  Beaman:  ^^^'^ 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Hackman.  Q. 
Where  do  you  reside  ?  A.  240  Mulberry  Street.  Q. 
How  long  have  you  been  a  hackman?  A.  Pour 
years  last  Christmas.  Q.  Have  you  ever  driven  a 
hack  in  any  other  city  than  New  York  \  A.  No, 
sir.  Q.  Do  you  own  your  own  hack  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  the  horse  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Any  more  than 
one  i  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  You  have  heard  some  of  the 
other  hackmen  testify  about  the  various  stands  in 
the  city,  haven't  you^  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you 
remember  any  other  public  stands  than  those  they 
have  mentioned  ?    A.  No,  sir.    Q.  Where  do  you 

fenerally  stand  <  A.  Here,  in  the  City  Hall.  Q. 
)o  you  drive  for  regular  customers  that  you  take 
down  town  daily  in  the  morning  i  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  1748 
What  time  do  you  generally  come  to  your  stand  i 
A.  Between  seven  and  eight.  Q.  And  what  time  do 
you  usually  i)ut  lip  your  horse?  A.  About  seven, 
or  half -past  six.  Q.  Is  your  business  substantially 
standing  on  this  stand  and  getting  such  business  as 
you  can  ;  you  taking  your  chances  'i  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You,  of  course,  in  that  position,  are  familiar 
with  the  condition  of  Broadway,  as  you  see  it  there 
opposite  the  stand  I  A.  Sir  J  Q.  You  are  familiar 
with  the  condition  of  Broadway,  then  i  A.  Yes. 
Q.  Which  part  of  Broadway,  in  your  judgment,  is 
the  most  crowded?  A.  Well,  the  most  crowded 
part  is  between  Chambers  Street  and  Liberty  Street. 
Q.  Between  Chambers  Street  and  Liberty  Street  ?  1749 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  about  the  most  crowded  with 
trucks ;  the  most  backing  in  of  trucks  is  between 
Canal  Street  and  Reade,  or  Duane.  Q.  That  is  the 
most  crowded  with  trucks  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And 
this  is  the  most  crowded  with  all  kinds  of  vehicles  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  do  you  consider  it  most 
crowded?  A.  In  the  evening.  Q.  In  the  eve- 
ning—what do  you  mean  by  evening  ?  A.  Oh,  be- 
tween two  and  half -past  four  or  five  o'clock.  Q. 
Have  you  been  standing  on  this  stand  for  some 
years — ever  since  you  have  been  in  business  ?  A. 
Since  I  have  been  in  business.  Q.  Are  there  many 
funerals  going  up  and  down  Broadway  now  ?  A. 
I  don't  remember  the  funeral  business  except  they 
come  from  down  town.  Q.  There  are  not  many 
funerals  passing  there  over  the  ferries,  as  you 
see  them,  coming  down  Broadway  ?    A.  No,  sir  ;  I 
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1750 don't  remember  it  generally.  Q.  What  are  the 
principal  vehicles  passing  this  stand,  as  you  see 
them  i  A.  Truck,  stages,  wagons  and  carriages  and 
coupes — ^wagons  of  all  Kinds.  Q.  Is  there  any  time 
of  day  when  the  truckmen  are  occupying  the  streets 
more  than  any  other  time  that  you  notice  ?  A.  Well 
when  they  are  loading  up.  Q.  But  they  are  going 
up  and  down  all  times  of  day  ?  A.  Yes,  they  are 
^oin^  up  and  down  all  times  of  day.  Q.  "£  oa  are 
lammar  with  the  horse  railroads  as  they  exist, 
in  the  City  of  New  York  here,  and  have  seen 
them  i  A.  Yes  ;  I  have  seen  them.  Q.  What  effect 
would  the  existence  of  a  double  track  horse  railroad 
on  Broadway  have  upon  your  business,  going  up 
and  down  firoadway,  and  upon  the  general  traffic 

1751  ^^  Broadway  ?  A.  W  ell,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
delay.  tQ.  A  great  delay  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  To 
what  i  A.  To  travel  of  any  vehicles.  Q.  How  so  i 
A.  Well,  a  truck  will  get  backed  in  here  and  another 
will  get  backed  in  there,  and  a  car  will  come  in  here 
to  get  passengers  and  then  you  will  have  to  stop  be- 
hind a  car  until  it  moves  on  again,  when  the  stage> 
are  moving  in  and  out  and  leave  the  way  clear ;  they 
are  not  on  one  track  all  the  time  and  the  cars  are. 
Q.  That  is  the  result  of  such  experience  as  you  have 
had  in  driving  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bp  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  Are  there  many  short  trips  in  Broadway  for 

1762  ^^^^  ^  -^-  ^^  sir  ;  sometimes.  Q.  People  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  want  to  go  up  and  down  a  few 
blocks  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  sometimes.  Q.  Is  that  quite 
common  ?  A.  Well,  oftentimes  ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  And 
is  your  cab  often  employed  for  such  trips  ?  A.  Well. 
sometimes ;  I  have  enough  sometimes,  and  sometimes 
I  am  not  employed  at  all  the  whole  day. 

Thomas  J.  Moss,  a  witness,  called  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Boreel  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Tr^isporta- 
tion,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Moss?  A.  No.  6 
Carmine  Street.  Q.  What  is  your  business  %  Cab 
driver.  Q.  Do  you  own  your  own  cab  \  A.  Te& 
sir.  Q.  And  the  horse?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where 
do  you  stand  ?    A.  Generally  at  the  City  Hall  Part 
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Q.  Do  you  own  more  than  one,  Mr.  Moss  ?  A.  No,  ^'^^^ 
sir ;  that  is  all,  sir.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a 
hackman  ?  A.  About  eleven  years.  Q.  All  the 
time  in  this  city  ?  A.  All  the  time  in  this  city. 
Q.  Never  driven  anywhere  else  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  never 
driven  anywhere  else.  Q.  Most  of  that  time  have  you 
sto<:)d  here  at  this  stand  ?  A.  Well,  I  stood  a  con. 
sidprable  time  up  to  Union  Square  too,  but  this  last 
three  or  four  years  I  am  altogether  down  at  the  City 
Hall ;  in  the  afternoons  I  go  down  to  New  Street 
and  Broad  Street.  Q.  Do  you  have  any  regular  cus- 
tomers i  A.  Well,  I  have  gentlemen  that  I  carry  on 
and  off  but  not  by  contract.  Q.  Gentlemen  that 
you  know  and  that  know  you  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and 
when  I  run  across  them  and  they  want  to  ride,  they 
patronize  me.  Q.  Because  they  hapi)en  to  knowj754 
you  i  A.  Yes,  sii\  Q.  These  gentlemen  that  you 
take  up  town  there,  where  do  you  take  them  to 
mostly  i  A.  Well,  generally  as  far  as  the  New  York 
Club,  the  Union  Club,  and  the  New  York  Hotel, 
sometimes  to  the  Windsor,  or  to  the  depot ;  I  can't 
tell  where,  but  as  a  general  thing  they  are  mostly 
club  men — they  go  to  the  Union  Club  or  New  York 
Club,  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and  so  forth  ;  that  is 
about  as  liigh  as  they  ride.  Q.  Do  you  carry  many 
people  to  the  dei)ots  t  A.  Well,  not  since  the  ele- 
vated railroad  started ;  long  travel  is  pretty  well 
knocked  in  the  head,  except  they  have  baggage,  and 
if  they  have  baggage  they  are  compelled  to  teep  out 
of  the  elevated  cars.  Q.  Do  you  carry  many  people 
to  the  femes  J!  A.  Well,  on  and  oflf  to  all  the  ferries,  ^'^^ 
occasionally. 

Q.  Do  you  carry  many  people  up  and  down  Broad- 
way or  up  BroadAvay,  beiow  Fourteenth  Street  ?  A. 
Below  where,  sir?  Q.  Below  Fourteenth  Street? 
A.  Well,  generally  every  day  I  go  up  and  down 
Broadway,  below  and  above,  too.  Q.  In  your  ex- 
perience of  ten  or  eleven  years  in  Broadway  how  do 
you  think  Broadway  is  now  compared  with  ten  years 
ago  as  to  crowds  ?  A.  Well,  I  think  that  every  day 
the  traffic  is  increasing  and  that  the  street  is  too 
narrow  now  as  it  is  for  the  traffic  that  is  on  it ;  I 
think  that  it  should  be  much  wider ;  we  are  blocked 
with  our  cabs  everv  day  on  Broadway,  and  we  can't 
get  through  at  all.  even  as  it  is  now ;  we  have  to 
dodge  in  and  out  and  do  the  best  we  can  and  take 
our  chance  of  being  broken  up  as  it  is  now.  Q. 
When  you  speak  of  blocks,  do  you  mean  chock-a- 
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1756  block,  as  the  bovs  say,  when  there  is  no  parage,  or 
do  you  mean  that  you  are  delayed  ?  A.  Well  I 
mean — I  don't  mean  exactly  a  block — ^I  mean  that 
we  cannot  make  good  headway  on  account  of  th 
number  of  vehicles  that  is  on  it,  that  there  is  no 
room  for  them,  and  we  are  compelled  to  take  Broad- 
way because  we  have  no  other  street  we  could  go 
through  on  the  west  or  the  east  side  which  is  prujjtr 
for  a  cab  to  drive  through  on  account  of  the  raii 
road  tracks  and  one  thing  or  another,  and  then  tie 
loss  of  time ;  people  patronizing  cabs,  you  know, 
they  don't  want  you  to  go  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
but"  they  want  you  to  go  up  Broadway  ;  that  is  their 
street ;  see  ?  and  we  do  the  best  we  can  and  go  up 
Broadway  ;  a  person  or  a  gentleman  taking  a  caK 

1757  don't  want  to  take  any  side  street  at  all ;  he  would 
rather  take  a  car  if  he  has  to  ^o  in  a  side  street :  h 
is  paying  one  dollar  or  one  doffar  and  a  half  to  go  two 
or  three  miles,  and  he  wants  to  go  through  Broad 
way  ;  and  if  he  went  in  the  side  streets  he  might  ju5t 
as  well  take  the  cars  or  the  elevated  railroad :  h^ 
wants  to  be  seen  and  to  see ;  that  is  the  idea.  Q. 
And  that  is  your  business,  taking  him  up  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Wouldn't  he  eo  by  Broadway  quicker  than 
any  other  way  i  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  we  can  make  quicker 
time  on  Broadway,  as  it  is  now,  because,  take  Churrli 
Street,  and  those  streets  on  the  east  and  west,  tberv 
are  railroad  tracks  running  there  and  you  can't 
make  any  headway,  and  then  you  would  have  to 
lose  the  time  of  driving  this  way  or  that  way.  Q. 

1768  Hqw  is  it  about  the  trucks  on  Broadway,  as  you  set 
them  there  ?  A.  Well,  for  the  same  reasons  as  we 
are ;  that  is  the  best  route  for  them  to  go  throneh : 
they  don't  want  to  go  and  drive  through  these  otner 
streets — these  narrow  streets — that  have  not  got  the 
accommodations,  and  as  a  general  thing  it  is  out  of 
their  way,  their  business  lying  mostly  along  Broad 
way ;  see  ?  Q.  They  have  got  to  load  ana  unload 
somewhere  near  Broadwav  ?  A.  As  a  general  thiuff. 
yes,  sir  ;  weU,  you  take  the  street  here  right  on  th^ 
right,  which  is  Elm  Street,  the  first  street,  from  here 
up,  and  certainly  a  truck  could  not  go  through  ther? 
very  well ;  then,  on  the  west  is  Church  Street  and 
that  is  altogether  too  narrow  for  their  tracks,  and 
the  horse-cars  take  up  the  most  of  that ;  so  you  ssee 
they  drive  through  Broadway  through  compulsion. 
as  they  have  no  other  thoroughfare,  and  it  is  th^ 
same  way  with  us.     Q.  You  cair  t  go  anywhere  else 
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A.  That  is  the  only  street  we  have  got — Broadway — 1759 
from  the  Battery  to  Fourteenth  Street,  and  there  is 
not  any  question  about  it  to  a  man  who  drives  upon 
it,  it  is  not  now  lai^e  enough  by  any  means  for  the 
mam  street  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  it  is  altogether 
too  narrow.  Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  putting 
a  horse-car  road  in  it  ?  A.  Well,  certainly  it  would 
be  outi-ageous,  in  my  humble  opinion ;  it  would  be 
the  biggest  outrage  1  ever  heard  of  to  run  a  double 
track  fl&ough  Broadway  which  is  the  only  street  we 
have  got  left ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  it ;  we 
have  got  ample  means  to  go  up  and  down  town 
now  ;  there  are  cars  now  on  each  side  of  Broadway, 
and  the  elevated  railroads — the  Second  and  Third 
Avenues  and  the  Sixth  Avenue,  and  there  are  the 
stages  on  Broadway  and  the  cabs  of  all  prices,  and  ^  ^^ 
I  don't  see  the  use  of  putting  a  double  railroad  on  ^  " 
Broadway  :  that  is  my  opinion ;  I  think  it  would  be 
an  outrage  on  the  property  owners  and  the  people 
and  those  who  dnve  through  the  streets.  Q.  How 
is  it  on  the  truckmen  and  the  business  people  that 
have  to  load  and  unload  ?  A.  Worse  still  than  on  us. 
Q.  Why  worse  ?  A.  Because  we  can,  if  we  are 
pushed,  swing  around,  and  they  have  got  to  unload 
their  dry  goods,  &c.,  there  ;  we  can,  if  we  are  pushed 
to  it,  swing  around,  but  they  would  hurt  our  busi- 
ness, of  course ;  as  I  said  before,  people  that  we 
carry  want  to  go  on  Broadway.  Q.  Suppose  there 
was  a  double  horse-car  rrack  up  and  down  Broad- 
way, do  you  see  any  place  where  these  truckmen 
could  go,  or  would  they  still  have  to  stay  on  1761 
Broadway  1  A.  I  don't  know  what  we  are  coming 
to  if  you  are  going  to  put  a  double  track  on  Broad- 
way ;  I  don't  see  how  the  business  men  are  ^oing  to 
do  their  business,  I  don't,  with  the  blocks,  &c.,  and 
one  thing  and  another ;  certainly  you  see  how  it  is 
yourself  ;  you  can't  cross  the  street  yourself  with- 
out taking  big  chances  of  being  run  over  and  getting 
killed ;  and  tne  advantage  of  stages  over  horse-cai^ 
is  that  they  can  pull  all  over  the  street  the  same  as 
a  cab ;  then,  if  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  on 
Broadway,  what  would  the  horse-cars  do — why, 
they  would  sweep  the  snow  oflf  of  Broadway  and  put 
it  on  the  side  of  the  street,  and  then  certainly  the 
trucks  could  not  back  in,  and  you  could  not  go 
through  there.  Q.  But  you  could  if  they  got  it 
carted  off  ?  A.  Well,  if  they  got  it  carted  off,  but 
after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  that  takes  time  to  cart  off, 
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1762  s^nd  that  would  delay  other  business  for  a  long  time ; 
we  have  had  no  snow  this  Winter.  Q.  What  would 
these  cabmen  do  with  these  double  tracks  on  Broad- 
way ;  would  they  still  have  to  go  up  and  down 
Broadway  and  make  the  best  of  it  ?  A.  We  would 
still  have  to  go  up  and  down  Broadway  and  make 
the  best  of  it ;  we  have  no  other  street  at  all ;  the 
traffic  on  the  west  and  east  streets  is  too  large,  too, 
you  know  ;  we  have  not  got  sufficient  room  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  city  at  all  for  business,  as 
almost  everybody  must  have  noticed  ;  for  hours  and 
hours  there  are  blocks ;  I  have  been  stuck  for  two 
hours  in  a  block,  and  then  probably  lose  my  eall- 
could  not  get  nowheres ;  had  to  wait  patiently ;  that 
is  not  this  Winter ;  I  think  it  was  last  Winter.  Q. 
^  Where  do  you  find  these  worst  blocks  ?    A.  Well 

-^ '"^  the  worst  portions  of  the  city,  as  the  other  driver 
testified,  is  below  Chambers  Street;  that  is  the  worst 
portion ;  that  is  where  the  block  generally  is.  Q. 
Are  these  blocks  that  you  speak  of  in  Broadway  or 
West  Broadway,  or  some  of  these  other  streets  i  A. 
In  Broadway ;  and  when  there  is  a  block  on  Broad 
way  there  is  also  a  block  on  the  east  and  west  stmh 
because  they  are  always  doing  the  best  they  can  to 

fet  out  of  the  block,  and  that  makes  a  complete 
lock  all  over — Nassau  Street  on  the  east  side  and 
Church  Street  on  the  west  side ;  and  I  hare  run 
down  as  far  as  the  river  to  try  to  get  around,  to 
work  around  out  of  the  block,  and  have  had  to  give 
it  up,  and  wait  patiently  for  hours  to  get  out.  Q. 
1764  What  occasions  all  this  ;  how  does  it  happen!  1 
Well,  when  Broadway  is  slippery,  sometimes  in  the 
busy  season  of  the  year,  round  the  holidays,  and  a 
great  deal  of  goods  are  shipi)ed  and  one  thing  aad 
another,  see  i  and  then  we  have  a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 
you  know,  see  ?  there  is  a  great  many  reasons  for 
blocks — there  is  great  many  reasons  foV  blocks.  Q 
You  speak  of  this  time  when  you  had  to  go  around  to 
the  river ;  why  could  not  you  go  through  the  other 
streets  i  A.  I  have  tried  the  east  and  the  west ;  I 
have  a  party,  say,  down  in  New  Street,  and  1 2:0  ^^ 
far  as  Barclay  Street  and  Broadway  and  then  1  look 
ahead  and  see — well,  as  far  as  Fulton  Street— a  dead 
block,  see  i  and  then,  so  as  not  to  lose  a  call,  I 
would  sometimes — I  might  swing  into  Nassau  Street 
and  I  could  not  get  through,  and  I  would  go  over  to 
the  west  side  and  I  -could  not  get  through ;  it  would 
be  the  same  way,  and  I  would  be  stuck,  and  lose 
my  call  and  lose  my  time.     Q.  What  occasioiw 
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these  blocks  in  the  side  streets  and  parallel  streets,  I7(i5 
when  Broadway  is  blocked  i  A.  W  ell,  what  occa- 
sions them — for  the  same  reasons  that  causes  the 
block  in  Broadway ;  as  I  enumerated  before,  they 
run  from  one  street  to  the  other  when  there  is  a 
block,  and  would  naturally  swing  from  the  right  to 
the  left,  and  they  are  all  doing  it  coming  and  going, 
see  i  and  the  consequence  is  we  are  stuck,  and  we 
have  to  wait  for  an  nour  or  two  hours,  and  we  can't 
get  through  ;  and  my  experience  is,  for  the  last 
eleven  years,  that  I  am  swearing  every  day  ;  we 
can't  get  through  the  streets  at  aU  ;  by  fights  they 
should  make  room  for  us — ^by  rights  Q.  You 
didn't  see  that  there  was  a  bill  introduced  in  Albany 
for  a  new  street  right  up  town  ?  A.  Certainly  there 
ought  to  be  some  better  street ;  they  have  hone  it 
on  \Vest  Street,  which  is  a  great  good.  Q.  Do  you  1 766 
find  West  Street  crowded  ?  A.  W  ell,  certainly  from 
Canal  Street  generally,  and  from  Chambers  Street 
down  it  is  always  crowded — a  dead  block ;  if  you 
ever  tried  to  get  to  the  Fall  River  boat  or  to  the 
Providence  boat,  at  the  foot  of  Warren  Street,  for 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour  before  the  boat  leaves,  you 
know  how  it  is;  we  have  to  dump  them  all  out 
there  and  let  them  cross. 
Q.  No  chance  to  get  through  ?  A.  Oh,  yes ;  they 

^et  there,  but Q.  I  say  you  have  no  chance  to 

g^t  through  i  A.  Oh,  certainlv  we  have  no  chance. 
Q.  Is  that  so  in  Summer  or  Winter  i  A.  All  sea- 
sons of  the  year ;  more  so  in  Summer,  you  know  ; 
the  boats,  of  course,  generally  do  the  business  in 
Summer  and  in  the  season  when  the  i)eople  are  trav- 
eling  to  the  country,  going  to  Newport,  to  Boston  ^•"* 
and  to  Providence,  see  i  of  course  now  it  is  not  so. 
y.  Do  you  ever  see  any  horse-cars  blocked  in  West 
Street  i  A.  Horse-cars  !  certainly  ;  of  course  they 
have  to  follow  the  rest  of  us  ;  they  canH  be  put  out 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left ;  if  you  ever  took  a  horse- 
car  on  West  Street  you  would  have  to  have  great 
patience,  because  you  could  get  out  and  walk  faster 
from  Canal  Street  down.  Q.  Horse-cars  have  a  bad 
time  from  Canal  Street,  eh  ^  A.  Well,  I  should 
thmk  so  ;  you  could  get  out  and  walk  faster.  Q. 
Haven't  you  seen  a  lot  of  horse-cars  there  all  after- 
noon blocked  together,  and  peoi^le  get  out  and  walk  i 
A.  Why,  of  course  I  have  ;  they  would  get  tired  of 
waiting.  Q.  And  get  out  and  walk  i  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
I  have  seen  them  get  out  of  cabs,  too. 
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1768  ^^^^^'^^^^i'^f^io^  f>y  ^^-  Bright': 

Q.  Do  you  have  occaBion  to  swear  most  at  stage- 
drivers  or  truckmen  ?  A.  Sir  ?  Q.  Which  do  vou 
swear  most  at,  stage-drivers  or  trackmen  ?  A.  Well 
it  is  a  stand-o5,  I  think.  Q.  Do  you  ever  travel  in 
Twenty-third  Street  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Ever  get 
^  anywhere  (  A.  Ever  get  anywhere  in  Twenty-third 
Street?  Q.  Yes.  A.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  Q.  Don't  get 
blocked  up  there  i  A.  No,  never  as  a  general  thing; 
Twenty-third  Street  is  a  very  fair  street.  Q.  You 
get  through  there  very  well  if  A.  Yes,  sir ;  very 
well.  Q.  Do  you  travel  oftener  in  Twenty-third 
Street  than  in  Twenty-second  Street  ?  A.  Well,  it 
depends  on  circumstances  ;  it  dei)ends  on  what  di- 
rection I  am  coming  from.     Q.  No  matter  about  the 

1 769  d^^^^^^^  5  ^^  ^  ^^^^y  ^^  y ^^  travel  oftener  in  Twenty- 
third  Street  than  Twenty-second  Street  i  A.  I  must 
say  that  when  I  am  going  up  town  I  go  through 
Twenty-second  Street  and  avoid  the  railroad  tracks. 
Q.  No, no;  answer  the  question ;  do  you  oftener  go  in 
Twenty-second  Street  than  in  Twenty-third  Street  \ 
A.  No,  I  go  oftener  in  Twenty-second  Street.  Q.  On 
account  or  the  railroad  i  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  on  account 
of  the  railroad.  Q.  Supi)ose  you  could  have  a  rail- 
road in  Broadway  with  no  stages,  and  not  be  blocked 
by  trucks,  how  do  you  think  a  railroad  would  affect 
your  business  i  A.  Much  more  so  than  the  stages. 
Q.  Be  a  great  deal  worse,  wouldn't  it  ?  A.  Oh,  my, 
yes,  in  my  judgment. 
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New  York,  February  6, 1885. 

James  Moisteith,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
the  property-owners,  represented  by  Mr.  Fuller, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Fuller : 

Q.  Mr.  Monteith,  how  long  have  you  resided  in 
New  York  \  A.  About  fifty  years.  Q.  You  are  the 
author  of  Monteith' s  Geography  \  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
That  is  your  business  now?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Do  vou  think  that  a  horse-railroad  on  Broadway 
would  be  an  improvement  to  the  property  and  ben- 
efit the  traveling  community  i    A.  Do  I  think  that 
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a  horse-railroad  would  be  an  improvement  over  the  1771 
present  system  of  travel  ?  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  do  you  think  would  be  the  greater 
benefit  to  Broadway  and  to  the  traveling  public,  a 
horse  railroad  or  a  cable  road  on  Broadway  ?  A. 
A  cable  road,  I  think.  Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  state  to  the  Commissioners  your  reasons  for  that 
belief,  in  your  own  way?  A.  Well,  I  have  seen 
stages  running  here  for  a  good  many  years,  and  on 
a  visit  to  Chicago  recently,  as  I  went  through  there 
I  saw  a  cable  road ;  the  first  time  that  I  saw  the 
cable  road  in  operation  in  the  streets  of  a  city — not 
counting  in  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  of  course,  I  saw 
that  before — was  in  Chicago,  and  I  had  but  a  short 
time  to  stop;  and  I  went  to  see  the  operations  of  the 
road,  and  I  took  a  ride  upon  one  of  the  cars  and  was 
very  favorably  impressed,  indeed — very  favorably  17<2 
impressed  with  it  as  a  means  of  getting  the  people 
from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another.  Q.  How  aid 
you  find  them  managed  in  crow^ds  ;  if  a  street  was 
blocked,  could  they  go  through  as  well  as  horse- 
cars,  or  better  ?  A.  I  thought  better ;  I  looked  at 
it  with  reference  to  that  very  thing,  for  the  reason 
that  I  am  living  now  in  a  part  of  the  city  where  I 
understand  there  is  to  be  a  cable  road  in  operation, 
and  I  was  a  little  anxious  on  that  account  and  went 
out  of  my  way  to  see  how  it  would  operate,  and  I 
stood  around  a  comer ;  I  think  it  was  at  State 
Street ;  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  in  Chicago  ; 
1  think  it  is  State  Street,  where  there  was  consider- 
able of  a  crowd,  and  I  watched  with  reference  to 
that,  whether  it  would  get  through  the  crowd  easily, 
and  I  came  away  very  favorably  impressed  on  that  ^ ' '  ^ 
point ;  they  seemed  to  manage  the  car  that  I  saw 
and  watched  quite  as  easily  as  horse-cars,  and  with 
as  much  freedom  from  danger.  Q.  Do  you  think 
that  a  cable  road  on  Broadway  would  block  Broad- 
way any  more,  if  as  much,  as  the  stages  do  at  the 
present  time — the  same  number  of  cars  ?  A.  Well, 
there  are  not  so  many  stages  now,  and  Broadway  is 
somewhat  relieved  from  what  it  used  to  be  as  1  re- 
member it,  but  I  don't  think  that  a  cable  road  on 
Broadway  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  people  or  of  property  owners  ;  I  have  thought 
that  matter  over,  and  that  is  my  conclusion  since  I 
saw  the  road  in  operation  there.  Q.  Do  you  think 
that  they  could  carry  a  larger  number  of  passengers 
than  the  stages  with  as  Tittle  blockading  as  the 
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1774  stages?  A.  Oh,  yes,  no  doubt  of  it;  with  less. I 
think.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  they  eon  Id  work  their 
way  in  a  crowd  in  Broadway  with  as  much  facility 
as  horse-cars — with  as  great  facility  as  horse-cars 
and  stages  ?  A.  I  do.  Q.  Do  they  make  as  muck 
noise  as  stages  i  A.  No,  not  near  so  much.  Q. 
What  was  your  opinion  in  re^rd  to  the  running  of 
the  cars — do  they  make  very  little  noise  ?  A.  littl*^ 
noise — very  little  noise— not  so  much  as  a  stage,  of 
course.  Q*  Do  you  think  it  is  a  benefit  to  property 
on  Broadway  and  the  traveling  public  to  have  stsi^ 
on  Broadway  at  this  time  ?  A.  Well,  stages  are 
better  than  nothing.  Q.  Do  you  think  cabt 
cars  would  be  far  preferable  to  the  stages!  A. 
Oh,  yes.     Q.  Or  to  horse-cars?    A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 

1776  Do  you  think  it  w^ould  be  a  benefit  to  property  (  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  What  is  your  idea  in  regard  to  a  fran 
chise  being  granted  to  a  corporation— do  you  think 
that  a  franchise  should  be  granted  to  any  comn- 
tion  to  carry  passengers  from  the  Battery  to  Fifty 
ninth  Street  for  five  cents  ?  A.  Do  you  mean  five 
cents  instead  of  ten  cents  i  Q.  Five  cents  to  Fifty 
ninth  Street ;  or  do  you  think  that  any  corporation 
having  the  franchise  on  Broadway  should  cany 
passengers  from  the  Battery  to  Hao'lem  Eiver  and 
give  them  transfer  tickets  ?  A.  Oh.  I  think  that  it 
is  better  to  carry  them  the  greatest  distance  possi 
ble  for  the  lowest  price  ;  I  am  speaking  for  the  puK 
lie  now,  and  the  proi)erty  owners,  too.  Q.  For  thp 
reason  that  it  would  be  an  immense  advant?ge  to 

1776  those  who  are  compelled  to  ride  ?  A.  Well  for 
those  two  reasons. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr,  Allan  Evarts  : 

Q.  Mr.  Monteith,  where  do  you  live  in  this  city' 
A.  Washington  Heights.  Q.  Do  you  come  down 
town  every  day  ?  A.  Nearly  every  day.  Q  Hov 
do  you  come  down  ?  A.  By  the  elevated  road.  Q 
Have  you  an  oflftce  down  town  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q 
Whereabouts  ?  A.  Ill  William  Street.  Q.  i^ 
you  familiar  with  the  Citv  of  Chicago  ?  A.  No.  sir. 
Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  tnat  you  were  there  i  A.  I 
was  there  in  Jiily  last.  Q.  July  last  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  It  was  then  that  you  saw  this  cable  road  in  oper 
ation  \    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  w^ere  you  there 
at  that  time  ?  A.  About  an  hour.  Q.  ^^ 
your    observation    of    the     cable    road  confiBed 
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to  that  hour  that  yon  rode  in  Chicago.  A.  1777 
Yes,  sir.  Q  Is  yonr  familiarity  with  Chicago 
limited  to  that  one  hour's  observation?  A.  Oh,  I 
have  been  in  Chicago  three  or  four  times,  but  that 
occasion  is  the  only  one  that  I  took  particular 
notice  of  the  running  of  the  cable  cars.  Q.  And 
you  have  been  familiar  with  New  York  City  most  of 
your  life?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  parts  of  it.  Q.  Is  there  any 
comparison  in  your  mind  to  be  made  between  the 
traffic  in  the  streets  of  Chicago  on  which  you  saw  a 
cable  road  and  that  on  Broadway  to-day  ?  A.  Well, 
State  Street  at  that  time,  that  I  mentioned,  was  as 
crowded  as  I  usually  find  it  on  Broadway — yes,  quite 
as  crowded  Q.  At  what  rate  of  speeoL  were  these 
cars  going  ?  A.  I  took  a  ride  with  my  daughter  up- 
on them,  and  we  both  were  very  favorably  im-  ^770 
pressed ;  we  went  at  a  quicker  rate  of  speed  than  the 
stages  ever  make  here,  where  it  would  api)ear  to  be 
safe,  where  there  was  no  crowd  ;  but  when  the  car 
would  approach  a  crowded  part  of  a  street,  or  a 
street  comer  where  there  was  quite  a  number  of  per- 
sons, I  noticed  that  the  car  would  slow  up  very 
easily  and  quickly  ;  I  went  there  with  rather  an  im- 
pression against  the  cable  road  in  large  cities,  but  I 
came  away  impressed  the  other  way.  Q.  How  long 
a  distance  did  vou  travel  ?  A.  Well,  I  went  through 
one  street — I  think  I  went  through  State  Street  and 
returned  by  another  street  or  avenue — I  think  it  was 
Wabash  Avenue  ;  I  suppose  I  was  there  on  the  cars 
perhaps  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  just  to  look 
around.  Q.  Did  you  go  about  an  equal  distance  in  1779 
each  street  ?  A.  Oh,  yes  ;  w  ent  one  way  and  re- 
turned by  the  other  way — about  an  equal  distance. 
Q.  And  was  State  Street  the  only  street  in  which 
crowds  were  encountered  ?  A.  That  was  the  only 
place  that  I  noticed  a  crowd.  Q.  But,  how  frequent 
were  those  stoppages  in  consequence  of  crowds  being 
seen  on  the  street?  A.  I  think  the  main  stoppage 
was  at  the  corner  of  State  Street  and  Madison  Street 
or  Madison  Avenue— I  think  it  is  Madison  Street— 
where  there  was  a  very  dense  crowd,  and  I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  see  how  easily  the  car  went 
through  the  crowd  ;  the  crowd  separated  and  let 
them  go  along  as  easily  as  a  carriage  and  team  of 
horses  would  go.  Q.  Was  this  a  crowd  of  foot- 
passengers  or  carriages  ?  A.  No,  it  seemed  to  be 
business  men  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon— mostly 
business  men.    Q.  Foot-passengers  ?    A.  Yes,  foot- 
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1780  passengers  ;  the  same  as  we  would  see  on  our  gtreete 
nere.  Q.  No  vehicles  in  the  roadway  theni  A. 
No,  sir;  I  didn't  notice  them.  Q.  To  mterfere  with 
the  passage  of  this  cable-car?  A.  I  didn't  notice 
that.  Q.  In  no  case?  A.  I  didn't  notice  anv 
trouble  from  vehicles  at  all.  Q.  And  do  vou  thiii 
that  a  cable  road  passing  up  and  down  Broadway 
under  its  present  condition  of  traflSc  would  move  as 
easily  as  tne  one  in  which  you  rode  in  Chicago  (  i 
I  do.  Q.  You  think  that  State  Street  is  quite  a.*' 
crowded  as  Broadway  ?  A.  No  ;  1  think  there  aft 
more  stages  on  Broadway  now  than  I  saw  on  Stat»? 
Street ;  with  that  diflference,  I  think  it  was  about  tht 
same ;  there  are  more  stages  in  Broadway  than  I 
noticed  on  State  Street,  but  I  presume  if  a  cabl*' 

1781  road  was  in  running  order  here  there  would  not  W 
so  many  stages,  so  Broadway  would  be  on  an  equality 
then  with  State  Street,  so  far  as  stages  are  con 
cemed. 

By  Mr,  Bright : 

Q.  Have  you  observed  that  in  Broadway  the  nam 
ber  of  trucks  is  very  great  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  liave 
noticed  that ;  yes,  sir.  Q.  And  tthe  number  of  ^ 
and  hacks  also  great  ?  A.  In  Broadway  \  Q.  Yes, 
in  Broadway.  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  it  your  judgment 
that  they  throng  the  street  so  as  to  be  some- lines  a 
nuisance?  A.  I  don't  think  I  understand  your 
question  exactly.  Q.  Has  it  been  your  impression 
tnat  the  tiTicks,  and  especially  the  cabs  ana  hacks. 

1782  crowd  Broadway  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  a  nuis 
ance  there  %  A.  Well,  I  could  not  call  anything  a 
nuisance  that  was  a  necessity  ;  that  is  the  best  wt 
can  do  ;  I  wouldn't  say  it  was  a  nuisance,  because  I 
use  a  cab  and  caniage  occasionally,  and  I  wouldn't 
if  they  were  a  nuisance.  Q.  Your  answer  is  a  cor 
rect  one  having  in  view  the  strict  definition  of  a 
nuisance;  I  spoke  in  a  general  and  practical  way : 
now,  why  do  you  use  a  cab  in  Broadway,  Mr.  Mon 
teith  \  A.  I  beg  your  pardon?  Q.  Why  do  you  use 
a  cab  in  Broadway  ?  A.  If  I  should  want  to  go  out 
of  an  evening  I  would  take  a  cab  probably ;  I  don  t 
use  a  cab  ordinarily  during  the  day  in  business,  I 
take  the  elevated  road  or  walk ;  sometimes  I  take 
the  stage.  Q.  If  there  were  commodious  and  well 
operated  cars  on  Broadway,  I  suppose  you  would 
use  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  there  is  a  necessity 
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for  commodious  and  well  operated  cars  in  Broad- 1783 
way?    A.  Yes,   sir.    Q.  Will  you  state  why   you 
think  that  necessity  exists  1    A.  Because  stages  are 
not  comfortable,  and  they  are  not  safe  ;  the  means 
for  locomotion  are  not  adequate  that  you  have  now, 
and  any  additional  means  by  which  people  can  go 
safely  and  easily  from  one  part  of  the  citv  to  another 
woulcl  be  my  reasons.    Q.  And  yon  think  that  those 
conditions  are  not  at  all  met  bv  the  stages  (    A.  No, 
sir.    Q.  As  to  their  speed,  what  has  been  your  ob- 
servation and  experience  as  to  that  ?    A.  Well,  when 
1  am  in  a  hurry  I  get  out  and  walk.     Q.  Because 
yon  can  reach  your  destination  sooner  than  by  a 
stage  i    A.  sometimes.     Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  it  is  a 
very  common  habit  of  drivers  of  stages  to  walk  their 
horses  a  considerable  part  of  the  distance  i     A.  J734 
Well,  it  has  been  so  in  my  experience  very  often. 
Q.  Even  when  there  was  no  necessity  for  their  doing 
it  from  obstructions  before   them  ?     A.   Oh,    yes  ; 
taking  up  passengers,  I  presume.   Q.  Irrespective  of 
that  have  you  found  occasion  to  be  annoyed  at  their 
habit  of  driving  ?    A.  Oh,  yes.     Q.   Do  you  realize 
the  fact  that  the  car  lines  and  the  lines  of  travel, 
both  east  and  west  of  Broadway  are  over-crowded  i  A. 
I  am  not  acquainted  much  with  the  lines  east  of  Broad- 
way ;  those  west  of  Broadway  are  too  crowded  for 
comfort  or  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people.    Q. 
Is  it  manifest  to  your  observation  that  a  well-con- 
ducted line  of   cars    in    Broadway    would    aflford 
a    very   essential    relief  so    far  as  the    west  side 
is  concerned  i    A.  What  was  that  question  again  ?  1^85 
Q.  Question  repeated.     A.  Oh,  yes,  sir.     Q.   What 
is  your  jud^ent  in  respect  to  the  probable  effect  of 
a  railroad  in  Broadway  upon  property  there  (    A. 
What  kind  of  a  railroad  J  Q.  An  excellent  railroad  ? 
A.  Well,  an  excellent  railroad  might  damage  the 
property ;  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean ;  if  you 
\vill  specify,  I  will  answer  ;  I  do  not  think  a  locomo- 
tive running  through  Broadway  would  be  a  benefit 
to  property.    Q.  No.  I  agree  to  that ;  I  mean  any 
recognized  railroad  system  that  could  be  conducted 
efficiently  and  well  and  aflford  rapid  transit ;  how 
would  such  a  raikoad  aflfect  Broadway  property  ? 
A.  I  think  very  beneficially.     Q.  Is  it  your  judg- 
ment that  the  inconveniences  that  you  have  describ^ 
as  existing  in  Broadway  have  aflfected  business  un- 
favorably there  already?    A.  Yes,   sir.     Q.  What 
has  been  its  effect  upon  business  houses  and  establish- 
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1786  xnents  ?  A.  That  I  could  not  say,  I  am  not  well 
enough  acquainted  with  business  houses ;  I  should 
think  it  would  be  injurious  to  them,  because  people 
do  not  travel  there  as  much  as  they  would  if  they 
had  better  means  of  getting  to  those  houses.  Q.  Do 
you  know  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  the  very 

{)rominent  and  most  prominent  business  houses  have 
eft  Broadway  1  A.  1  have  learned  so— that  a  great 
many  have.  Q.  What  do  you  know  of  property  be- 
ing vacant  in  Broadway  ?  A.  Very  little ;  I  have 
not  paid  much  attention  to  that  at  all.  Q.  You  do 
not  know  much  about  that  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Have 
you  observed  that  the  great  houses  that  have  left 
Broadway — ^the  great  business  houses  that  have  left 
Broadway — as  well  as  the  new  houses  that  have 

1787  sprung  up,  and  all  the  principal  hotels  and 
theatres,  are  located  upon  streets  where  there  are 
horse  railroads  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  noticed  that. 
Q.  Yon  spoke  of  the  cars  in  Chicago  going  along 
rapidly  ;  did  truckmen  and  others  in  the  street  seem 
to  take  pains  to  avoid  the  tracks  ?  A.  I  did  not 
notice  any  inconvenience  from  that  at  all.  Q.  You 
didn't  what?  A.  I  didn't  notice  any  particular  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  drivers  or  truckmen  at  all.  Q.  Xo : 
but  did  you  notice  a  disposition  of  courtesy,  if  you 
please,  to  leave  the  tracK  to  the  railroad  and  to  the 
cars  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  may  say  that  I  sat  on  the  front 
seat  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  those  things.  Q.  Is  k 
not  possible  that  that  feeling  of  courtesy  was  prompt- 
ed somewhat  by  an  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

178o  j^  Well,  I  could  not  state  what  their  motives  or 
promptings  were.  Q.  At  all  events,  you  were  struck 
with  the  exhibition  of  courtesy  on  that  street  i  A. 
I  merely  saw  that  they  kept  the  track  clear.  Q.  I 
wonder  if  you  think  that  that  reformation  could 
occur  among  our  truckmen  ?  A.  Well,  I  would  not 
want  to  disparage  New  York  truckmen  ;  I  think 
they  are  quite  as  civilized  as  those  in  Chicago. 

Q.  You  think  they  would  probably  be  just  as 
courteous  if  there  was  a  railroad  in  Broadway  i  A. 
Oh,  I  think  so  ;  they  are  quite  as  enlightened  here 
as  they  are  there.  Q.  And  don't  you  think  every 
hackman  would  be  quite  as  courteous  if  there  was  a 
cable  road  on  Broadway  as  they  found  it  important 
to  be  in  Chicago  ?  A.  Why,  certainly.  Q.  Is  i^ 
your  judgment  that  a  line  of  cars  in  Broadway 
would  tend  to  blockades  as  stages  do  ?  I  do  not 
speak  of  any  particular  line  ;  you  may  make  it  any 
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line  you  please ,  you  may  make  it  any  ideal  line  of  1789 
cars  that  you  please ;  is  it  your  impression  that 
lines  of  cars  in-  Broadway  would  tend  to  obstruction 
in  the  street,  as  these  cumbersome  stages  do  ?  A.  I 
can  see  where  a  stage  can  get  out  of  the  way  from 
an  obstruction  where  a  car  could  not  because  it  has 
to  run  on  its  tracks ;  but  ordinarily,  I  should  not 
think  that  they  would  be  as  much  an  obstruction  to 
Broadway  as  the  stages  are  now.  Q.  And  is  that 
not  a  very  manifest  fact  from  the  consideration  that 
the  cars  are  in  one  place  and  not  in  all  places  as  the 
stages  are  'i  A.  To  be  sure.  Q.  What  route  would 
you  adopt  if  you  were  going  to  construct  a  cable 
road  to  run  from  here  to  the  Harlem  River  ?  A. 
Well,  I  should  take  the  straightest  possible  route  ; 
I  have  not  gone  over  the  matter  at  all  about  select- 1790 
ing  any  streets  ;  1  should  go  straight  up  Broadway. 
Q.  If  you  happened  to  go  up  Seventh  Avenue, 
would  "you  go  right  through  the  Park?  A.  Go 
through  the  Park  i  Q.  Yes.  A.  1  do  not  think  I 
would.  Q.  You  live  quite  far  up-town  (  A.  Yes. 
Q.  Don't  you  find  the  elevated  road  a  very  con- 
venient means  of  transportation  for  yourself  and 
your  neighbors?  A.  I  do.  Q.  Would  any  cable 
road  promote  your  comfort  and  convenience  where 
vou  are  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Where  would  you  have 
it  i  A.  Well,  I  would  have  it  just  where  one  is  now 
on  Tenth  Avenue  up  my  way  ;  there  is  one  con- 
structed there,  but  not  yet  in  operation.  Q.  Would 
you  take  a  cable  road  run  as  a  surface  road  to  come 
down  to  William  Street  in  preference  to  the  elevated  1791 
road  that  you  travel  on  (  A.  That  would  depend 
on  the  time  made  ;  1  could  not  tell  you.  Q.  Adopt- 
ing your  observation  in  Chicago  as  the  test  ?  A. 
There  might  be  a  difficulty  about  the  time  ;  I  think 
the  elevated  road  through  the  thickly  settled  por- 
portions  of  the  city  would  make  better  time  ;  if  that 
were  the  case  I  would  prefer  the  elevated  road.  Q. 
Then,  it  is  true  that  however  many  of  these 
machines  might  plough  through  the  upper  part  of 
the  island,  you  would  adhere  to  the  elevated  road, 
wouldn't  it — for  your  own  business^  A.  I  could 
not  say  ;  that  would  depend  upon  the  condition  of 
things  when  the  cable  road  was  built.  Q.  We  have 
disposed  of  that  difference,  and  you  have  conceded 
that  you  get  down  quicker ;  now,  starting  from  that 
point,  I  ask  if  you  would  not  adhere  to  the  elevated 
road  however  many  of  these  schemes  of  cable  roads 
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1792  should  be  planted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  island? 
A.  I  presume  that  for  a  long  distance  the  elevated 
road  would  make  better  time  and  less  stops ;  where 
I  should  want  to  go  a  long  distance^  I  would  take 
the  elevated  road  ;  where  a  short  distance,  I  would 
take  the  othes  ;  I  would  prefer  the  other  road  for 
some  things,  and  prefer  the  elevated  for  some  things. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  process  of  putting  this  cable 
system  down  in  the  streets  of  Chicago  i  A.  Con- 
structing the  road  you  mean  i  Q.  Yes,  construclr 
ing  the  road.  A.  No,  sir ;  it  had  all  been  done 
when  I  was  there.  Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the 
experience  those  people  went  through — how  it  was 
done  'i  A.  I  can  answer  that  better  by  saying  that 
not  being  there  when  the  road  was  under  construe- 

1793  tion,  I  could  not  say  how  it  was  in  Chicago,  but  I 
have  seen  how  it  is  up  at  my  own  place,  where  they 
have  already  iinished  a  road.  Q.  Great  trenches 
have  been  dug  there,  haven't  they^  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Some  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  five  or  six  feet 
wide  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so — I  think  about  that. 
Q.  I  say  about  three  or  four ;  is  not  the  trench  that 
has  been  dug  up  there  in  that  somewhat  unhabited 
region  about  four  feet  deep  or  more  I  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  guess  four  or  five  feet  deep.  Q.  Four  or  five  feet 
deep  ?  A.  Four  feet  probably.  Q.  And  how  wide  ( 
Six  or  seven  feet  i  A.  Well,  I  guess  five  feet  prob- 
ably ;  I  didn't  measure  it.  Q.  And  two  of  them  at 
that?  A.  Two  tracks.  Q.  Two  such  trenches  in 
one  street  if    A.  No  ;    I  think  that  was  all  in  one 

1794  trench,  if  I  remember  it  right ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Then  it  must  have  been  nearly  fifteen  feet 
wide  ?  A.  Oh,  no  ;  not  at  all.  Q.  Then  it  is  a  sin- 
gle track ;  is  it  a  single  track  or  not  i  A.  Double 
track ;  I  think  they  had  but  one  trench.  Q.  Are 
the  tracks  apparently  the  same  width  as  ordinarj' 
railroad  tracks  i  A.  I  think  so,  from  looking  at 
them  just  as  I  went  by.  Q.  And '  separated  from 
each  other  as  in  ordinary  cases  ?    A.   Yes,  sir.    Q. 

Then  wouldn'  t  it  follow  necessarily A.  1  rather 

think  there  were  two  trenches,  come  to  think.  Q. 
Two  trenches,  or  one  at  least  fifteen  feet  wide  i  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  think  two  trenches,  of  four  or  five  feet 
each ;  I  was  out  of  town  when  they  were  constructed 
most  of  the  time. 

By  Commissioner  Lord : 

Q.  Does  that  go  up  and  down  on  the  same  street  I 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  cars  are  not  running  yet,  however. 
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Q.  Is  it  calculated  to  run  the  cars  backward  and  for- 1795 
ward  on  the  same  street  1  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  they 
had  two  trenches ;  I  was  out  of  town  most  of  the 
time  when  they  were  building  that  road.  Q.  Are 
the  gas-pipes,  sewer-pipes  and  water-pipes  lower 
than  these  trenches,  which  were  dug  for  the  cable 
road  ?  A.  I  believe  they  are ;  if  they  had  not  been 
I  would  have  seen  them.  Q.  Mr.  Monteith,  if  a 
cable  road  were  running  up  the  Boulevard  and  you 
wanted  to  go  down  to  Fifty-ninth  Street,  and  to  go 
east  or  west  from  Fifty-ninth  Street  to  the  East  or 
the  North  River,  and  you  could  get  a  transfer  ticket, 
which  way  would  you  go,  on  tne  elevated  road  or 
the  cable  road?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I 
should  go  either  way  all  the  time ;  it  would  depend 
upon  \mere  I  wanted  to  go.  Q.  But  ordinarily,  if  1796 
you  could  go  upon  a  cable  road  and  get  a  transfer 
ticket,  which  would  you  take  ?  A .  If  I  could  get  a 
transfer  on  the  cable  road  and  no  transfer  ticket  on 
the  elevated  road  1  Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  I  think  I  would 
go  by  the  cable  road.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  cable 
road  running  up  the  Boulevard  to  Kingsbridge  and 
down  to  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  down  Broadway, 
would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  property- 
owners  and  the  riding  community  i  A.I  do — a  road 
to  run  all  over  that  district ;  I  am  emphatic  about 
that.  Q.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  any  other 
system  that  could  be  adopted  that  would  be  so 
advantageous  to  the  property-owners  and  the  trav- 
eling community  as  a  cable  road  running  from  the 
Battery  and  the  Harlem  River  to  Kingsbridge  i  A.  1797 
That  is  the  best  road  I  know  of  now  ;  1  don' t  know 
what  may  be  adopted  in  the  future,  but  it  is  the  best 
road  I  know  of  now. 

Commissioner  Harris :  Does  the  grip  get  out  of 
order  on  this  cable  road  J  A.  It  did  not  while  I  was 
there ;  I  didn't  hear  whether  it  did  or  not. 

Comm.issioner  Harris  : 

Q.  Suppose  it  gets  out  of  order  ;  how  do  they  pro- 
pel the  thing  along  ?  A.  That  is  something  that  I 
could  not  testify  about ;  all  that  I  saw  was  in  that 
hour's  stav  there ;  I  saw  nothing  get  out  of  order,  or 
any  trouble  from  it  whatever,  and  therefore  I  could 
not  testify  to  what  they  do  in  such  cases. 

By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question,  Mr. 
Monteith.    In  reply  to  a  question  put  to  you  by  Mr, 
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1798  Bright,  you  stated  that  you  thought  property  on 
BroadwaV  would  be  improved  in  value  by  some 
method  of  rapid  transit ;  do  you  consider  that  a 
horse  railroad  on  Broadway  would  be  a  method  of 
rapid  transit  ?  A.  Would  be  what,  sir  ?  Q.  A 
method  of  rapid  transit  ?  A.  No ;  I  shouldn'  t  call 
a  horse  railroad  a  rapid  transit  line.  Q.  Would  you 
call  a  cable  road  on  Broadway  a  method  of  rapid 
transit  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  many  miles  an  hour 
would  you  eimect  to  go  on  such  a  road  ?  A.  By  a 
cable  road  i  Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  I  suppose  five  or  six, 
or  seven  miles  an  hour  in  some  places  (  Q.  Do  you 
know  how  fast  horse-cars  go  generally,  not  talung 
into  account  the  unusual  blocks,  but  the  ordinary 
rate  of  speed  made  by  themf    A.  I  never  timed 

1799  them ;  I  could  not  say  at  all  how  fast  they  go. 

Q.  You  never  noticed  at  all  what  time  they  made  f 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  timed  them.  Q.  You  do  not 
know  how  long  it  would  take  them  to  go  from 
Twentieth  Street  to  Fortieth  Street,  for  instance,  by 
the  Broadway  line  i  A.  Twentieth  Street  to  For- 
tieth Street  ?  Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  I  never  noticed  that. 
Q.  Do  you  think  that  they  go  less  than  six  miles  an 
hour,  ordinarily,  in  this  city,  to-day  i  A.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  city  I  think  they  go  less.  Q.  You 
think  they  go  less  'i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  it  is 
holding  that  opinion  that  leads  you  to  suppose  that 
a  cable  road  would  go  faster  than  the  present  horse 
cars,  if  it  carried  you  at  five  or  six  miles  an  hour  ( 
A.  Well,  I  have  seen  horse-cars  going,  but  I  have 

1800  ^^^  timed  them  ;  I  have  seen  cable-cars  gomg  and 
have  not  timed  them ;  but  seeing  what  I  have  of 
cable  roads  I  think  they  go  faster  than  horse-cars- 
that  is  all.  Q.  In  what  way  would  you  expect  a 
cable  road  in  Broadway  to  relieve  the  traflBc  of  the 
west  side  streets  i  A.  Well,  because  at  the  present 
people  who  take  the  west  side  horse-cars — ^thatk 
the  cars  that  run  on  the  streets  parallel  with  Broad- 
way, to  the  west  of  it — a  great  many  of  them  would 
have  to  go  to  Broadway  if  there  was  a  railroad 
there,  for  they  are  very  much  crowded  in  those 
streets  in  some  of  those  cars.  Q.  You  mean  the 
horse-cars  are  crowded,  not  the  streets  (  A.  The 
horse-cars.  Q.  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the 
traffic  of  the  streets  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway 
would  be  relieved  of  their  traffic  by  a  road  in  Broad 
way  ;  you  only  meant  that  the  west  side  horse-car 
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lines  would  have  to  carry  fewer  people  ?    A.  Yes,  igOl 
sir ;  I  was  only  si)eaking  of  the  cars. 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  Mr.  Monteith,  have  you  ever  travelled  in 
Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  line  of  cars?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Have  you  ever  gone  down  Broadway  and 
down  University  rlace,  and  gone  down  as  far  as  the 
Astor  House  in  them  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  rec- 
ognize that  they  travel  very  quickly  ?  A.  Well,  I 
cannot  say  that  they  travel  very  quickly ;  but  I 
think  they  are  the  best  road  we  have — ^make  better 
time  than  the  rest.  Q.  You  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  that  from  how  long  observa- 
tion i  A.  Ever  since  the  road  was  constructed.  Q. 
What  is  the  description  that  you  could  apply  to  the  1802 
road  in  its  entire  management  and  ox)eration  i  A. 
Oh,  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  results  as  far  as  ob- 
structions are  concemSi ;  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  management  of  the  road.  Q.  I  mean  the 
running  management,  of  course  ;  I  do  not  mean  the 
financial  management;  so  far  as  you  would  observe 
its  management  as  a  frequent  passenger,  do  you  ad- 
mire it  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  get  the  effect  of 
that  question  at  all,  sir.  Q.  I  mi^ht  probably  have 
confused  it  so  that  I  will  start  again  ;  1  will  make  a 
new  start ;  why  do  you  say  you  think  that  that  road 
is  an  excellent  road' '(  A.  I  have  not  said  it  was  an 
excellent  road.  Q.  What  did  you  say  about  it  1  A. 
I  said  I  thought  it  made  better  time  tnan  the  rest. 

By  Mr.  Bright :  What  did  he  say,  Mr.  Stenog-  1S03 
rapher  i  (Answer  repeated.)  Q.  Then,  why  do  you 
thmk  the  Seventh  Avenue  road  is  our  best  road  i 
A.  My  reason  is  that  I  think  it  is  a  little  more  di- 
rect ;  I  think  the  route  is  a  little  shorter — more  di- 
rect ;  I  have  never  found — very  seldom,  if  ever — I 
cannot  thinknow of  any  time  that  the  road  has  been 
obstructed ;  it  has  run  right  along  and  made  as  good 
time — is  better  than  the  average  roads  ;  Broadway 
is  shorter  and  more  direct,  and,  therefore,  I  take  it ; 
it  makes  a  little  better  time.  Q.  And  does  your 
judgment  also  include  the  condition  and  care  of  the 
oarsi  A.  I  have  never  found  any  fault  with  the 
condition  of  the  cars.  Q.  Nor  with  the  conduct  ojf 
conductors  or  drivers  ?    A.  I  have  no  fault  to  find. 

By  Commissioner  Harris : 

Q.  As  to  a  cable  road  from  the  Battery  up  to 
Fourteenth  Street,  do  you  think  that  would  be  de- 


]g04  8irable  it  it  had  to  st(n>  at  Fourteenth  StKet;  do 
you  think  it  would  be  desirable  unless  it  was  to  m- 
tinue  up  ;  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  think  it  should  be  ri 
tended  up.  Q.  But  if  it  bad  to  stop  at  Ponrtwnih 
Street  and  did  not  go  any  further  north  than  thai 
would  it  be  a  desirable  mode  of  transit,  whether  ii 
ran  away  to  the  upper  end  of  the  island  or  not ;  A 
Well,  if  a  cable  road  were  constructed  and  in  opera 
tioE  from  the  Battery  to  Fourteenth  Street,  tlui 
would  be,  as  I  have  already  stated,  in  my  opinion,  i 
very  great  advantage,  both  to  property  and  to  th? 
travelling  public,  even  if  it  stopped  at  FourteentL 
Street,  but  it  would  be  a  much  greater  benefit  if  i:  i 
went  further ;  the  further  it  went  the  greater  would 
be  the  proportion  of  benefit ;  it  would  be  a  verj  , 
great  pity  and  mistake,  so  far  as  the  public  are  cjd 

1805  cemed,  to  have  the  advantages  of  a  cable  road  on 
Broadway  limited  on  the  north  to  Fourtefnth 
Street ;  by  all  means  it  should  be  pushed  to  iLt 
upper  end  of  the  island. 

Q.  In  that  case  it  would  have  to  give  transfci 
tickets  at  Fourteenth  Street  to  some  other  system: 
A.  Yes  sir,  or  continued.  Q.  Assuming  that  tW 
cable  road  stopped  at  Fourteenth  Street,  there  woulJ 
have  to  be  a  transfer  of  passengers  going  fiulli?r 
north,  to  some  other  system  of  horse  railroads,  or 
whatever  there  might  be  ?  Your  idea  is  that  the 
cable  road  ought  to  be  continuous  and  the  t^Ul^i! 
continuous  so  that  there  would  be  no  change  of  caM 
A.  Yes  sir. 

_  By  Mr.  Bright: 

Q.  Would  it  be  your  view  Mr.  Monteith,  thai  thb 
imaginary  system  of  continuous  transit  should  be 
up  Broadwa/,  continuing  above  Union  Sqoaft, 
through  Broadway  ^  A.  Continuing  through  iheiv, 
or  whatever  would,  be  the  best  route,  as  far  north  a? 
possible.  Q.  Let  us  know  where  you  would  estaK 
lish  this  cable  line  when  you  reach  Founeenib 
Street.  A.  I  have  no  opinion  to  give  there,  I 
merely  say,  let  it  be  continued  north.  Q.  Wooldni 
it  of  necessity,  be  Fourth  Avenue  or  Broadway  i  A. 
Well,  the  Fourth  Avenue,  I  think  there  would  be 
an  obstruction  there.  Q.  Mr.  Montieth,  a  cablr 
road  up  Broadway  to  Fourteenth  Street  and  through 
Fifteenth  Street  to  Fifth  Avenue,  and  up  Fiflfi 
Avenue  to  Forty-second  Street,  and  down  Fortj 
Kiecond    Street    to    Broadway,    and    right  up  the 
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Boulevard,  would  be  a  very  desirable  route,  wouldn't  ]  807 
it?  A.  Yes  sir,  if  there  couldn't  be  any  better 
route.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  wise  for 
the  travelling  community  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
city  and  Broadway  to  have  a  horse  railroad  put  on 
Broadway  at  present,  to  probably  remain  there  for 
all  coming  time  ;  do  you  think  that  would  be  desir- 
able ?  A.  To  fasten  it  upon  this  generation  and 
the  next  generation  'i  Q.  The  present  generation. 
A.  No,  of  course  not.  Q.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  desirable  or  wise  to  grant  a  franchise  to  any  cor- 
poration to  run  over  Broadway  from  the  Battery — 
the  very  cream  of  all  the  franchises  on  the  Island— 
and  stop  on  Fifty-ninth  Street  ?  A.  No ;  it  would 
be  mast  unjust.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  be 
much  better  than  stopping  at  Fourteenth  Street? 
A.  How  is  that  ?  Q.  As  far  as  you  are  personally  1 808 
concerned,  had  you  as  leave  be  dropped  at  Four- 
teenth Street  as  Fifty-ninth  Street,  if  you  were  going 
home  ?    A.    Oh,  there  would  be  no  difference. 

B;/  Mr.  Evarts: 

Q.    Mr.  Montieth,  what  proi)ortion  of  the  persons 
desiring  to  go  from  a  point  at  W  all  Street,  or  below, 
to  a  point  above  Fourteenth  Street,  in  your  opinion, 
take  the  elevated  railroads?    A.     Those  who  live 
above  Fourteenth  Street  i    Q.     No,  persons  desir- 
ing to  go  from  a  point  at  Wall  Street  or  below,  to  a 
point  above    Fourteenth    Street?    A.     How  many 
take  the  elevated  ?    Q.     Yes ;  what  proportion   of 
those  persons,  in  your  opinion,  take  the  elevated 
roadi    A.    At  present?    Q.     At  present.    A.     Oh,  |gQ(| 
I  should  think  three-fourths.   Q.     That  is  why  you 
think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  have    this 
cable  road  projected  further  than  Fourteenth  Street  ? 
A.    Why  do  1  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
have  the  cable  road  extended  above    Fourteenth 
Street?    Q.    Yes.    A.     Why  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  people  that  go  above  Fourteenth  Street ; 
there  is  a  very  large  number  that  goes  above  Four- 
teenth Street.   Q.  Do  vou  think  that  they  would  take 
the  cable  road  in  preference  to  the  elevated  road,  if 
it  were  there  ?     A.     A  great  many  of  them  would  ; 
some  would  ^o  one  way  and  some  the  other.   Q. 
What  propoi-tion  of  the  people  going  over  the  route 
to-day,  in  your  opinion,  take  tne  omnibuses?    A. 
People  who  woula  leave  the  neighborhood  of  Wall 
Street  and  that  would  go  above  Fourteenth  Street, 
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1810  ^^^  would  take  the  omnibuses  ?  Q.  Yes.  A.  It 
would  be  a  mere  guess  on  my  part.  Q.  lam 
merely  asking  for  your  opinion.  A.  A  very  small 
proportion. 

Q.  It  is  true,  then,  that  omnibuses  are  used  for  shon 
rides  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  it  not  true  of  horse-cuiM 
A.  It  is  now.  Q.  And  would  it  not  be  true,  in  yoiir 
opinion,  of  a  cable  road  on  Broadway?  A.  Not  t.. 
the  same  extent.  Q.  What  is  your  reason  for  think- 
ing that  it  would  be  otherwise  ?  A.  The  traT^. 
would  be  pleasanter,  the  cars  would  be  better  anl 
the  time  would  be  better. 

William  Has  well,  called  as  a  witness  on  be- 
half of  the  property-owners^  represented  by  Mr. 
Puller,  being  duly  sworn  testified  as  follows 

By  Mr.  Fuller  : 

Q.  Are  you  a  resident  of  New  York,  sir  ?  A.  I 
am,  sir.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of 
New  York  'i    A.  Over  thirty-eicrht  years.   Q.  What 

Eart  of  the  city  do  you  reside  in  ?  A.  525  Ea>: 
lighty-  sixth  Street.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  hor^r- 
railroad  on  Broadway  at  the  present  time  would  l* 
preferable  to  a  cable  road  1  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not. 
Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  cable  road  on  Broadway 
would  be  preferable  to  the  stages  \  A.  I  do.  Q 
Do  you  think  that  the  franchise  of  Broadway  should 
be  granted  to  any  corporation,  to  carry  passengers 
1812  to  Fifty-ninth  Street  for  five  cents,  without  transfer 
tickets  i  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not.  Q.  Do  you,  or  do  yi»n 
not  think  that  any  corporation,  having  a  franciiv 
of  Broadway,  should  carry  passengers  to  the  Harlem 
River  and  §ive  them  transfer  tickets  f  A.  Yes,  sir 
Q.  You  think  that  they  should  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q 
What  effect  to  Broadway  property  do  you  think  a 
cable  road  would  have  ?  A.  1  think  it  would  im- 
prove it.  Q,  Do  you  think  a  cable  road  would  Iv  a 
f'eat  improvement  on  the  horse-cars  or  stages  \  A. 
do.  Q.  For  what  reason  i  A.  In  the  first  plaiv, 
a  cable  car  does  not  occupy  the  same  amount  of 
room  that  a  horse-car  does ;  and  would  dispen*? 
with  the  noise  and  clatter  of  the  horses  feet  and  it 
is  much  more  easy  and  much  more  comfortable  to 
ride  on  a  car  that  is  propelled  by  a  cable  than 
one  that  is  propelled  oy  a  team  of  hon^^ 
Q.  You  are  aware  that  a  cable  road  affords  faciliiit^ 
for  riding  capacity  for  every  foot  of  ground  that 
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the  cars  cover  ?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  so.     Q.  And  1813 
that  they  coald  carry  a  much  lareer  number  of  pas- 
sengers on  that  account  ?    A.   Yes.    Q.  With  less 
obstraction  than  with  the  horse-cars,  on  the  ground 
that  the  horses  take  up  a  great  deal  of  room,  and 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  stages  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  and 
then  it  all  depends  on  the  power  that  they  have  of 
propelling  those  cars.    Q.  The  i)ower  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  seating   capacity  ?    A.  Well,    no  ; 
but  it  has  for  propelling  the  car  along ;  that  is  why 
I  named  it.     Q.  But  if  the  propelling  power  is  suffi- 
cient to  carry  the  c^r  along,  they  can  carry  a  much 
larger  number  of  passengers  occupving  the  same 
space  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  tnan  the  stages 
or   the  horse-cars  ?    A.  Well,   certainly  ;   that  all 
depends  upon  what  the  size  of  that  car  is;  the  street  1814 
car  takes  up  the  room  of  the  car  and  the  team  of 
horses  too.    Q.  If  I  understood  you  correctly,  you 
said  that  a  cable  car  can  carry  many  more  passen- 
gers on  account  of  their  taking  no  room  for  the 
horses,  and  more  passengers  than  the  stages,  be- 
cause there  are  no  horses  to  take  up  the  room  i     A. 
Why,  certainly.    Q.  That  is  all  I  want  to  get  at ; 
would  you  consider  it  a  great  advantage  to  the  city 
property  owners,  to  have  a  cable  road  built  from 
the  Battery    to   the  Harlem   River,   with  transfer 
tickets  ?     A.  In  what  way,   sir,  a  transfer  ticket  ? 
Q.  For  instance,  if  you  rode  up  Broadway  to  Four- 
teenth Street  or  to  Twenty-second  Street,  and  wanted 
to  go  east  or  west,  they  gave  yon  a  transfer  ticket 
and  took  you  east  or  west  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  You  1815 
would  consider  that  a  great  advantage?    A.  Cer- 
tciinly  ;  the  same  as  now  in  Philadelphia.     Q.  New 
York,   you  consider,   is  behind  most  every  other 
city  in  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  transfer  tick- 
ets '(    A.  I  do.    Q.  The  same  system  should  prevail 
here  as  prevails  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  Chicago  ?    A.    Certainly ;    where  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of   the  citizens,   we  ought  to  have  it.     Q. 
With  the  immense  increase  of  the  population  here 
in  New  York,  do  you  think  that  it  is  right  that  one 
corporation  should  own  three  or  four  roads,  and 
make  you  pay  every  time  you  took  a  different  road 
—the  same  corporation  ?    A.   Not  with  regard  to 
the  charging,  but  I  have  no  objection  to  one  corpor- 
ation holding  two  or  three  roads  at  all. 

Q.  No,  that  is  correct  i    A.  As  long  as  their  cars 
are  kept  in  order  and  they  furnish  comfort  for  citi- 
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1816  zens  traveling.  Q.  Do  yon  chink  it  is  justice  to 
the  traveling  community  for  the  Broadway  and 
Seventh  Avenue  railroad  to  take  a  passenger  on  one 
block  above  Brooroe  Street,  the  passenger  gettinp 
on  the  car  by  mistake,  and  then  taking  nim  up  to 
Broadway  and  chaining  him  live  cents  ;  and  if  thai 
passenger  wants  to  go  down  further,  compeUing 
him  to  go  right  back  to  Mercer  Street,  and  to  take  a 
car  going  down  to  Park  Place  and  paying  five  cents 
more;  A,  Well,  no,  sir;  but  mistakes  will  occnr. 
Q.  Should  not  a  road  having  a  franchise,  give  tick- 
ets under  those  circumstances ';    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr  Bright  : 
Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  cable  road";    A.  I  did, 

iSi'sir.  Q.  Where;  A.  In  Philadelphia.  Q.  In  what 
street ;  A.  Columbia  Avenue.  Q.  How  long  is 
that  road  ?  A.  That  is  the  one  they  tried  the  ex- 
periment on  ;  it  is  about  four  miles,  I  believe,  about 
two  miles  out — I  can't  say  exactly— and  two  miles 
to  return ;  I  saw  the  working  of  it.  Q.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  stages  in  Broadway ;  A.  AVell. 
from  my  experience,  I  think  they  are  a  nuisance. 
Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  trucks  in  Broadwav ! 
A.  The  trucks  i  Q.  Yes ;  what  do  you  think  of  tne 
trucks;  A.  In  what  way,  sir!  Q.  Do  you  think 
that  it  is  unavoidable  to  have  as  many  of  thetn  there 
as  we  do  have  *  A.  Trucks  (  Q.  Yes ;  A.  No.  1 
guess  not.  Q.  Why  do  you  think  that ;  A,  Well, 
because  business  is  increasing  all  the  time.     Q.  Do 

1818  yQ^  think  there  are  other  parts  of  the  city  where 
they  can  carry  on  their  traffic  as  weli  as  Broadwav; 
A.  Certainly.  Q.  And  is  it  your  judgment  and  ob- 
servation that  they  throng  Broadway  when  they 
might  carry  on  their  traffic  in  the  parallel  streets '. 
A.  Yes,  a  good  deal  of  it,  in  fact  they  do  now  ;  they 
make  for  Church  Street  now,  make  for  the  tracks 
always  in  bad  weather ;  I  have  been  riding  on  the 
surface  roads  28  years  ;  1  resided  in  Sixty -first  St. 
when  the  Third  Avenue  road  first  had  their  depot 
there  on  the  corner,  and  I  always  noticed  the  tracks 
would  always  take  the  track,  which,  I  presume  fhev 
wiU  do  here,  because  they  find  it  easy  to  ride  in. 
because  they  have  two  of  their  wheels  running  on 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  iron,  and  a  team  of 
horses  will  draw  at  least  two  tons  more — if  they 
ordinarily  draw  two  tons,  they  could  draw  forty- 
five  hundred  easUy  on  the  railroad  track ;  I  noticed 
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on  Saturday,  in  the  Bowery,  near  Grand  Street,  1819 
that  they  aid  that  very  thin^,  Q.  You  have  ob- 
served that  it  is  a  common  thing  for  truckmen  to 
doi  A.  Certainly.  Q.  To  run  in  a  car  track?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  certainly.  Q.  And  has  it  been  your  ob- 
servation that  they  do  it  from  choice  rather  than  to 
get  on  the  side  of  the  roads  ?  A.  Certainly ;  for  the 
benefit  of  their  team  and  their  truck.  Q.  Have  you 
heard  truckmen  testify  here  for  several  days  i  A.  I 
have,  sir.  Q.  And  did  you  notice  how  studiously 
they  avoided  the  rails  always?  A.  That  is  what 
they  said.  Q.  According  to  your  observation,  that 
is  not  altogether  correct  or  true  I  A.  I  think  not, 
sir.  Q.  You  think  that  a  railroad  of  some  kind  is 
indisi)ensable  in  Broadway,  I  infer?  A.  I  do,  sir. 
Q.  And  did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mon-1820 
teith,  who  is  a  very  intelligent  gentleman  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  did  not  hear  the  whole  of  it.  Q.  Did  you 
agree,  in  substance,  with  his  views  (    A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Eoarts: 

Q.  Mr.  Haswell,  you  say  that  in  your  experience 
you  find  stages  to  be  a  nuisance  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
what  way  i  A.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  on  account  of 
how  slow  they  go  ;  I  think  why  the  truckmen  give 
preference  to  tnem  is,  because  they  go  about  the 
same  rate  of  speed  as  the  stages  ;  for  instance,  I 
rode  up  John  Street  here  only  a  little  time  ago,  and 
wanted  to  get  to  the  Pacific  Bank  before  three 
o'clock,  and  it  wanted  twenty  minutes,  and  I  wa8  2g2i 
there  just  about  a  minute  before  closing  time.  Q. 
You  have  not  used  stages  as  much  as  you  have 
horse  cars  during  the  last  28  years  (    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  they  are  a  nuisance  because 
they  go  slower  than  the  horse-cars  ?  A.  Certainly. 
Q.  That  is  your  only  ground  ?  A.  Well,  yes,  and 
on  account  of  their  being  crowded.  Q.  Oh,  they  are 
crowded  J  A.  Yes  ;  it  is  hardly  possible  to  move  at 
times.  Q.  Then  a  great  many  people  like  to  ride  in 
them  ?  A,  I  calculate  they  do,  if  there  was  room. 
Q.  What  has  your  experience  for  the  last  twenty- 
ei^ht  years  led  you  to  oelieve  about  the  horse-cars 
being  crowded  ?    A.  Well,  I  think  they  are  a  great 

convenience Q.  No,  no  ;  what  have  you  found 

as  to  their  being  crowded  or  not  ?  A.  Well,  they 
are  crowded,  of  course  ;  we  got  the  elevated  road  on 
Third  Avenue,  and  yet  in  the  Third  Avenue  horse- 
cars  every  inch  of  room  is  taken.    Q.  Do  you  go  up 


1829  and  down  town  every  day  i  Q.  I  do,  air ;  some- 
times three  or  four  times.  Q.  What  method  of 
conveyance  do  you  use  1  A,  Well,  it  all  depends 
apon  what  distance  I  am  going ;  if  I  have  eot  to  go 
as  far  as  Fourteenth  Street,  I  take  the  Thnd  Aveoue 
cars — the  surface  road.  Q.  But  to  your  home,  what 
route  do  you  take ;  A.  Oh,  to  my  nome,  I  take  tht 
elevat^'d  road.  Q.  Did  you  ever  know,  Mr.  Has- 
well,  of  a  loaded  truck  seeking  a  street  m  which 
there  was  a  car  track  when  there  was  a  street  near 
it,  running  ia  the  direction  in  which  it  wished  to  go, 
free  from  car  tracks  ?  A.  They  prefer  to  go  where 
there  is  a  car  track  ;  I  have  noticed  several  truck- 
drivers Q.  No,  no  ;  I  only  wish  to  know  if,  of 

your  own  knowledge,  you  know  of  such  a  case  i  A. 

1823  Well,  I  have  seen  them  come  from  the  sidestneeB 
and  go  right  into  the  avenue  and  take  a  track  right 
away  ;  I  have  been  in  the  horse-cars  when  they  were 
blocked  there  by  tracks  being  in  the  track.  Q.  Is 
this  not  a  fact  that  trucks  driving  in  the  street  id 
which  car  tracks  are  seek  the  tracks  instead  of  driv- 
ing along  the  side  i  A.  Certainly.  Q.  And  ia  not 
that  all  you  know  about  the  habit  and  cnstom  of 
truck-drivers  respecting  the  use  of  car  tracks  i  A. 
Well,  I  do  not  know ;  I  know  a  little  something 
about  an  obsen-ation  that  was  made  the  other  day 
about  the  axles  being  broken ;  we  all  know  that 
axles  break  in  severe  weather  much  easier  than  in 
warm  weather. 

Mr  Eparts  :  I  move  to  strike  that  all  out  and  ask 

1824  to  have  the  question  repeated. 

(Question  repeated.) 

MT.  Evarts .-  It  is  a  mere  question  as  to  the  ei- 
tent  of  your  knowledge,  and  yoii  can  answer  yes  or 
no.  A.  Well,  the  benefit  as  regards  the  truckmen 
for  driving  in  the  track  is  because  it  is  easier  for  his 
team,  and  I  think  it  is  safer  and  better  for  the  wear 
and  tear  ujwn  his  truck.  Q.  That  does  not  answer 
my  question  ?  A.  I  believe  the  question  was  whe- 
ther I  knew  anvthing  further  respecting  the  track- 
men going  and  ^.riving  on  a  railroad  track.  Q.  Sf- 
no  ;  respecting  the  custom  and  habit  in  regard  to  it ! 
A.  Well,  the  only  custom  and  habit  that  I  know  of 
is  that  they  go  there  because  it  is  for  their  benefit, 
as  I  said  before.  Q.  They  prefer  to  drive  their 
trucks  on  a  track  when  they  are  in  a  street  in  whicii 
a  car  track  is  (  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  prefer  the  track 
to  the  pavement.     Q.   In  that  street?    A.  Yes,  in 
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that  street.  Q.  And  is  not  that  all  you  know  about  ^826 
it  ?  A.  And  they  go  from  another  street  to  get  on  a 
track.  Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  such  in- 
stances ?  A.  I  have  seen  them  go  down  Chambers 
Street  from  Broadway  and  go  on  to  a  track  in 
Church  Street.  Q.  Do  you  &iow  that  they  were 
going  from  Broadway  to  Church  Street  because  they 
preferred  to  go  in  a  street  with  a. railroad  track  ?  A. 
1  presumed  so.  Q.  You  only  presumed  so?  A. 
Because  I  saw  them  go  down  from  Broadway,  down 
Chambers  IStreet  to  Cnurch  Street,  and  go  along  the 
track.  Q.  Do  you  know  where  any  of  those  tracks 
were  going  to  or  from  there  ?  A.  They  went  right 
ahead  of  us  and  kept  us  blocked  until  we  got  down 
to  Canal  Street. 

(Question  repeated.)  A.  I  do  not;  they  went ^826 
down  as  far  as  Canal  Street  and  kept  us  blocked, 
Q.  This  was  on  a  side  street  ?  A.  Sir  ?  Q.  This 
was  on  a  street  running  parallel  with  Broadway  on 
the  west  side  ?  A.  Certainly ;  I  believe  Church 
Street  runs  parallel  with  Broadway.  Q.  You  stated 
that  you  thought  trucks  could  go  elsewhere  than  on 
Broadway ;  where  would  you  have  them  go  i  A. 
Well,  it  would  depend  upon  where  they  wanted  to 
go ;  if  I  wanted  to  get  a  truck  to  take  goods  here 
and  take  them  down  to  the  Battery,  I  suppose  he 
would  go  down  Broadway.  Q.  Suppose  tne  truck 
had  to  go  from  the  foot  of  Canal  Street, 
North  River,  to  the  Battery,  how  would  you  have 
it  go  ?  A.  Foot  of  Canal  Street  to  where  ?  Q.  Canal 
Street  and  the  North  River  to  the  Battery  ?  A.  You  ^^^ 
say  from  the  foot  of  Canal  Street  to  the  Battery  ? 
Q.  Yes.  A.  I  presume  he  would  take  Broadway. 
Q.  I  don't  mean  now  would  he  go  now  ;  we  know  that 
pretty  well ;  but  I  ask  how  you  would  have  him  go  i 
A.  Whjr,  that  way.  Q.  Why,  is  that  the  most 
direct  line  ?  A.  It  is  the  most  direct  line  to  go. 
Q.  Is  that  so  ?  A.  I  think  so ;  from  Canal  Street 
down  to  the  Battery,  I  understood  you.  Q.  From 
the  foot  of  Canal  Street  and  North  River;  I  re- 
peated that  twice  before.  A.  Oh,  yes ;  I  should 
go  along  West  Street.  Q.  You  would  have  him  go 
West  Streets  A.  Yes.  Q.  Have  you  trayeled  in 
West  Street  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  are  pretty 
familiar  with  West  Street  and  its  condition  i  A. 
Yes.  Q.  And  you  would  have  Broadway  relieved 
of  some  of  its  trucks  by  having  them  go  in  West 
Street?     A.   Well,  I  don't  thoroughly  understand 


1828  you,  sir ;  it  there  were  trucks  in  Broadway  and 
wanted  to  get  down  to  the  Battery,  they  would  go 
Broadway ;  I  wooidn't  suppose  for  a  minute  that 
they  wonld  go  down  West  Street. 

By  Mt.  Bright  : 

Q.  Mr.  Haswell,  there  is  one  point  more  that  I 
wish  to  ask  you  questions  about ;  yon  seem  to  agr^ 
with  Mr.  Fuller— Judge  Fuller,  I'believe — that  vou 
would  have  a  system  of  transfer  tickets  ;  A.  \  *^ 
sir.  Q.  What  are  the  merits  of  that  system  ;  A. 
Well,  the  benefit  would  be — I  go  upon  mv  exp»:Ti- 
ence  in  Philadelphia.  Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  sy-- 
tem  of  transfer  in  Boston?    A.  I  don't  sir.     Q.  Or 

1829'°  Baltimore  i  A.  I  do  not,  sir.  Q.  When  you 
testified  in  respect  to  Baltimore  and  Boston  yuu 
merely  followed  the  misleading  suggestions  of 
Brother  Fuller,  did  you  not  J  A.  I  did  not  suggest 
■  anything — not  to  my  knowledge — about  Boston.  Q. 
Then,  all  you  know  about  any  system  of  transfer  is 
in  Philadelphia  '.  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  in  Philadelphia.  Q. 
And  you  think  it  would  be  a  very  nice  thing  to  es- 
tablish a  transfer  system  in  New  York  I  A.  Yt^ 
sir.  Q.  Do  you  recognize  a  marked  difference  in  th<- 
geographical  situation  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  ;  A.  Well,  it  is  much  the  same.  Q. 
Are  you  acquainted  in  Philadelphia ;  A.  I  am.  sir. 
Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  Philadelphia  is  practically 
as  broad  as  it  is  long ;     A.  Certainly.     Q.  Is  it  not 

lg3Q  true  that  New  York  is  very  long  and  very  narrow : 
A.  Well,  yes  ;  when  you  go  to  the  Harlem  River,  it 
is  over  8  miles.     Q.  Then  it  is  8  miles  long,  and  t'l-; 
width  is  what ;    A.  It  is  all  widths  across     Q.  In 
some  places  very  narrow  {    A.  Yes,  very  narroir. 
Q.  Your    residence    is    where,    Mr.    Haswell ;    A.      ' 
Eighty-.sixth    Street.      Q.    At    what     avenue?    A-     ,' 
Near  the  Boulevard.     Q.  Would  the  Boulevard  be     ; 
the  route  of  your  jiroposed  cable    line '.    A.  N»'.     I 
sir ;  I  have  no  proposition  at  all  abou  t  the  cable  line; 
I  have  no  interest  in  it  at  all  whatever  ;   I  am  here     | 
merely  as  a  volunteer.     Q.  Suppose  that  a  cable  lint- 
started  from  the  Battery  and  went  up  the  Island, 
wo -lid  it  probably  go  through  one  of  theBoulevanJs.' 
A.  I  think  not,    sir.     Q.  I  am  really  not  familiar 
enough  with  those  streets  to  make  my  question  a*  jn- 
t«Uigibleas  I  should  wish  it;  but  supjxjse  that  ii 
goes  up  Broadway  and  follows  a  substantially  direct 
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line  up  the  Island  to  the  Harlem  River,  how  near  1831 
would  that  line  come  to  your  residence  (  A.  About 
2  miles,  I  euess.  Q.  Be  two  miles  away  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  On,  you  are  over  by  First  Avenue,  are  you  i 
A.  Below  First  Avenue ;  right  close  to  the  nver ; 
Avenue  A  is  the  Boulevard ;  I  live  by  the  East  River 
Park.  Q.  How  do  you  get  home?  A.  Well,  sometimes 
I  take  the  Third  Avenue  Elevated  and  sometimes  I 
take  the  Second  Avenue  Elevated.  Q.  The  Second 
Avenue  is  the  most  direct  for  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take  persons  located  as  you  are,  would  any 
system  of  transfer  connection  with  the  cable  road 
be  more  beneficial  to  you  than  the  present  line  of 
tlie  Second  or  the  Third  Avenue  ?    A.  No ;  but,  of 

course,  a  cable  road  coming  down  opposite  us 

Q.  Then,  for  a  city  situated  as  New  Y  ork  is,  with  1832 
several  main  lines  through  the  Island,  the  transfer 
system  is  not  as  important  as  it  is  in  Philadelphia, 
18  it — these  lines  being  north  and  south  ?  A.  Well, 
there  is  a  c[uestion  about  transfers  on  the  surface 

cars ;  for  instance (Question  repeated.)    A.  I 

was  going  to  explain,  and  you  could  use  your  own 
judgment.  Q.  Mr.  Fuller,  m  j)utting  his  "question, 
which  he  seems  to  make  a  main  argument  in  favor 
of  the  cable  system,  says  that  you  shall  have  the 
opportunilv  to  get  from  the  Battery  to  Harlem 
River  and  have  a  transfer  ticket  ?  A.  Yes,  and  for 
five  cents. 

^fr.  Fuller:  Yes. 

Q.  What  transfer  would  you  have  at  the  Harlem 
River  i  A.  1  don't  say  as  there  is  any  transfer  at  the  1833 
Harlem  River,  because  that  is  where  they  turn 
around.  Q.  Certainly,  to  all  people  living  on  the 
east  side,  the  present  system  oi  communication 
through  the  avenues  would  be  more  con venien  t  than 
to  connect  with  a  cable  line  going  up  through  Broad- 
way, by  transfer,  wouldn't  it?  A.  Certamly.  Q. 
And  so  the  Sixth  Avenue  and  Ninth  Avenue  lines 
afford  conveniences  on  the  west  side  that  render  less 
necessary  the  transfer  system  with  a  central  cable 
line  ;  is  not  that  so  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  state  where  the  transfer  would  be  a  benefit  to 
the  citizens,  I  will  do  so.  Q.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  would  like 
it  very  much  to  have  you  explain ;  I  have  heard 
nothing,  except  the  general  phrase,  "Go  to  the 
Harlem  River,  and  have  a  transfer  ticket ;"  I  sup- 
pose it  is  a  ticket  to  Albany,  or  something  of  that 
Kind.    A.  No,  sir. 
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1834  By  Commissioner  Harris  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  method,  except  horses  and  cable. 
in  use  for  propeUing  cars  od  the  snrface  of  streete ! 
A.  Well,  it  has  been  tried ;  they  are  nrnning  in 
Philadelphia  with  cable ;  they  had  a  steam  motor 
on  Third  Avenue,  experimenting  at  one  time.  Q. 
Electricity  has  never  been  used  nere  yet!  A.  Ka 
sir.  Q.  Is  compressed  air  successful  %  A.  No,  sir : 
compressed  air  takes  too  much  weight ;  that  wa? 
tried  on  the  Second  Avenue  road,  but  they  had  to 
give  it  up  ;  but  I  do  think  electricity  will  be  (be 
motor  of  the  future,  for  I  had  some  little  experience 
on  that. 

iy35  By  Commissioner  Vance  : 

Q.  You  have  had  experience  on  that  ?  A,  Yes. 
sir.  Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  constmction  of  a 
horse  railroad  that  would  prevent  its  being  chaneetl 
to  a  cable  road,  if  the  company  desired  it  i  A.  S'o, 
sir.  Q.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  changing 
a  horse  railroad  to  an  electric  motor  road,  if  the 
company  so  desired  i  A.  NotataU,  sir.  Q.  Then, 
would  it  not  be  probable  that  a  horse  railr^id  com- 
pany, having  its  road  laid  down  and  operating  il 
with  horses,  if  it  found  out  that  there  was  a  reason- 
able expectation  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  if 
it  was  changed  to  a  cable  road  or  to  an  electric  road, 
would  they  not  be  likely,  as  good  business  men,  to 
do  that  "i    A.  Certainly  ;  there  was  a  surfiace  road 

1836  running  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  known  as  the 
Union  line,  down  Columbia  Avenue,  propelled  by 
horses,  a  surface  road  ;  and  'hey  laid  a  cable  road 
down  between  that  track  when  their  cars  were  run- 
ning, and  it  began  to  start  last  Monday  a  week,  and 
if  that  road  runs  perfect,  I  think  that  cable  roads 
will  run  everywhere. 

By  Commissioner  Lord  : 

Q.  Has  that  a  groove  ?  A.  Yes ;  it  runs  right  in 
the  centre.  Q.  How  deep  is  that  groove  dpwn  )  A. 
Well,  on  the  Philadelphia  line  it  is  made  similar  to 
a.  boiler  made  of  sheet  iron,  jnst  of  that  shape 
(indicating),  and  it  comes  up  to  the  top,  and  there 
is  a  groove  of  about  three-eights  of  an  inch  in  the 
centre,  where  the  grip  goes  down.  Q.  How  deep 
down  i     A.  I  {iresnme  to  the  cable,  may  be  about 
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eight  inches.    Q.  Below  ?    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  six  or  eight  1837 
inches  below. 

By  Commissioaer  Vance : 

Q.  The  other  side  of  this  cylinder,  in  which  the  . 
cable  runs,  how  deep  down  is  that  below  the  surface  ? 
A.  I  guess  about  three  feet,  sir.     Q.  Is  there  any 
foundation  under  that?      A.  Yes,   sir.      Q.    How 
deep  a  foundation  ?     A.  About  two  inches  or  three 
— about  two  or  three  inches  of  a  kind  of  concrete. 
Q.  What  do  they  charge  for  transfer  ticketjs  on  the 
Philadelphia  roads?    A.  Nine  cents,  six  cents  for 
a  single  mre,  and  nine  cents  for  a  transfer  ticket. 
Q,  Going  from  one  point  to  another  on  one  road  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  If  you  wish  a  transfer  ticket,  they  1838 
charge  you  three  cents  additional  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then  the  difference  in  the  cost  of    a  transfer 
ticket  in  Philadelphia,  and  two  rides  on  two  different 
railroads  in  New  York,  is  one  cent  i    A.   Yes,  sir ; 
it  would  be  ten  cents  here  ;  yes,  sir.     Q.  Five  cents 
for  one  ticket  here,  and  ten  cents  for  two,  and  nine 
cents  for  a  transfer  ticket  there  i    A.  Yes,  sir ;  but 
then  the  roads  are  very  different  there  than  they  are 
here.    Q.  If  a  road  is  run  directly  from  the  Battery 
to  Harlem  River  by  the  most  direct  route,   what 
would  be  the  length  of  that  road  i    A.  Nine  to  ten 
miles,  sir  ;  I  cannot  say  exactly  ;  eight  miles  from 
the  City  Hall  to  the  Harlem  River.    Q.  How  many 
miles?    A.  Eight  miles.      Q.  Then  it  is  about  a 
mile  from  the  City  Hall  to  the  Battery,  and  that  1889 
would  make  it  nine  of  a  direct  route?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In  your  judgment,  then,  you  would  have  a  road 
running  from  tne  Battery  to  the  Harlem  River  that 
charges  five  cents,  and  that  would  be  a  fraction  over 
half  a  cent  a  mile  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  In  your  judg- 
ment, as  a  business  man,  could  a  railroad  be  oper- 
ated and  pay  its  expenses,  and  a  reasonable  divi- 
dend to  the  stockholaers,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  cent 
a  mile  ?    A.  The  Third  Avenue  have  done  it  for  five 
cents  from  the  City  HaU  to  the  Harlem  River,  and 
the  Second  Avenue  have  done  the  same  ;  it  was 
formerly  eight  cents.      Q.  Did  they  ever  pay  any- 
thing for  the  franchise — speaking  of  the  Second  and 
Third  Avenue  Railroads?    A.  That  I  don't  know 
anything  about,    sir.      Q.    Very  weU,  you  don't 
know?    A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  sir. 
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1840  By  Commissioner  Harris  : 

Q.  When  the  Third  Avenue  road  was  lannched. 
it  was  completed  and  equipped  for  a  good  deal  le?s 
money  than  a  road  could  he  now ;  the  cars  cost  less 
and  the  labor  cost  less.  A.  One  moment,  if  you 
will  allow  me  ;  to-day  everything  is  down  very  low : 
I  know  Stephenson  don't  get  as  much  for  his  cars 
that  he  builds  now,  and  he  builds  better  cars  than 
he  used  to  formerly ;  I  believe  they  are  $2fK)  le?5 
than  they  were. 

By  Commissioner  Lord  : 

Q.  You  say  you  have  lived  in  New  York  for 
thirty-eight  years?    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  Are  you  an 

1841  Englishman  ?  A.  I  am.  Q.  Are  you  acquaint^ 
with  the  system  of  the  English  Railroads — the  street 
railroads  ?  A.  I  am,  sir.  Q.  How  do  yon  like 
them  ?  A.  I  like  them  well,  sir.  Q.  Would  vou 
prefer  them  to  a  cable  road  on  Broadway  i  A.  W  elL 
the  only  reason  why  I  prefer  a  cable  road  on  Broad 
way  is,  that  it  despenses  with  the  horses,  &c.  4. 
Otnerwise  you  would  prefer  the  English  system  of 
street  railroad  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Vance: 

Q.  These  questions  I  am  asking,  are  for  my  own 
information  only.  A.  i  will  give  you  all  the  infor- 
mation as  far  as  my  knowle^e  goes.    Q.  A  cable 

1842  ^^^'  *^  make  it  the  size  of  the  ordinary  two-horse 
street  railroad  car  in  New  York,  has  in  front  of  it 
what  is  called  the  grip-car ;  that,  of  course,  niake< 
practically,  a  train  of  two  cars — the  grip-car  is  not 
as  long  as  the  passenger  car,  as  they  are  now  in  o*' 
in  the  \Vestem  cities ;  isn'  t  that  so  ?  A.  Excuse  me 
sir ;  it  was  not  so  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  believe  they 
don't  run  them  that  way  out  West ;  the  grip  is  just 
where  the  driver  is ;  there  is  no  extra  car  to  it  at  alL 
sir. 

By  Commissioner  Harris : 

Q.  They  run  trains  with  two  or  three  cars,  don't 
they  ?  A.  Oh,  yes,  sir — oh,  no ;  not  those  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  only  for  experiment. 

Commissioner  Harris:  Well,  they  do  in  Chi- 
cago. 
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By  Commi88i(mer  Vance :  1843 

Q.  Are  they  running  regularly  in  Philadelphia  now  ? 
A.  Last  Monday  week  they  commenced  operating 
regularly.  Q.  They  don't  succeed,  do  they?  A. 
They  were  trying  it  for  two  or  three  weeks  when  I 
was  down — I  cannot  say  as  to  that  yet.  Q.  As- 
suming that  there  is  a  double  track  on  Broadway, 
could  a  car  be  operated  so  as  to  travel  a  greater 
number  of  miles  an  hour  by  any  other  power  than 
by  horses — horse-power  ?  A.  Certainly,  sir  ;  a  cable 
road  could.  Q.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
crowded  state  of  Broadway,  with  vehicles  of  vari- 
ous kinds  between  the  points  I  have  named  \  A.  I 
believe  the  limit  of  speed  is  eight  miles  an  hour. 
Q.  How  is  that ;  eight  miles  an  hour  by  cable  ? 
A.  That  is  the  speed  allowed  for  horse-cars.  Q.  For  ^^^ 
horse-cars  <  A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  not  allowed  to 
run  any  faster.  Q.  But,  considering  the  crowded 
state  01  Broadway  between  the  points  I  have  named, 
the  Battery  and  Fourteenth  Street,  would  cars  being 
operated  by  cable  or  by  electricity,  or  by  any  other 
motive  power  which  is  allowed  under  the  law,  run  at 
a  gi"eater  speed  than  cars  drawn  by  horses?  A.  It 
could  be  done,  but  I  don't  think  it  would  be  safe  to 
do  it.  Q.  Therefore,  if  it  is  unsafe  to  do  it,  where 
would  the  advantage  of  the  cable  system  on  Broad- 
way come  in  ;  I  am  sjjeaking  now  of  the  portion 
between  those  two  points?  A.  Well,  as  regards 
si)eed,  I  don't  see  that  it  is  any  advantage,  only  if 
you  could  run  ten  miles  an  hour,  or  twelve  if  it  w^as 
I)racticable,  why  then  you  could  speed  up  your  en-  1°^ 
gines  to  that.  Q.  But*  there  is  an  '*if  "  in  the  way. 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  certainly.  Q.  You  wouldn't  wish  to 
ride  in  a  car,  from  the  Battery  to  Fourteenth  Street, 
drawn  by  a  cable  or  propelled  by  any  other  power 
at  a  speed  of  eight  miles  an  hour '{  A.  Oh,  yes ; 
eight  miles  an  hour,  but  I  don't  think  I  would  care 
about  it  at  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour.  Q.  You 
would  go,  at  that  rate,  with  some  liability  of  dis- 
aster to  your  car  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

« 

By  Commissioner  Harris : 

Q.  Suppose  there  is  a  cable-car  on  Broadway,  and 
with  trains  of  cars  similar  to  those  on  the  elevated 
road,  and  frequent  cars,  would  that  of  necessity  ob- 
struct Broadway  ?  A.  Certainly  ;  if  they  ran  single 
cars  1  presume  it  would  not.    Q.  But  I  ask  you 
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1846  at)out  the  trains,  that  is  all  i  A.  Yes,  air.  Q. 
Single  cars,  theD.  would  be  on  the  same  footiog  as 
horse-cars  f  A,  Yes.  sir;  only  by  dispensing  with 
the  horses,  and  the  riding  is  much  easier. 

Bp  Commissioner  Vance ; 

Q.  A  cable  railroad  has  two  rails  laid  down  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  upon  which  the  wheels  of  the  car- 
run  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Then  in  the  centre  there  are 
flat  bars  set  perhaps  half  an  inch  apart  ?  A.  About 
three-eighths  of  an  inch.  Q.  About  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  not  that  practically  make  three  rails  1v- 
Ingon  the  surface  of  the  street!  A.  Certainly.  Q. 
\Vould  that  be  any  greater  disadvantage  to  tbostr 

1^4''^  using  horses  and  vehicles  in  passing  np  and  down 
that  railroad  ;  perhaps,  to  be  a  little  more  specific, 
would  the  horses  be  any  more  liable  to  slip  on  any 
one  of  those  three  rails,  than  they  would  if  there 
were  only  two  (  A.  I  think  not,  sir,  because  the 
heel  of  the  shoe  is  wider  than  what  that  groove  is  in 
the  centre,  so  that  there  must  be  a  portion  of  the 
shoe  right  on  the  stone  all  the  time.  Q  But  these 
grooved  rails,  as  we  might  term  them,  are  smooth  on 
the  surface*  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the  horses  arf 
so  shod  that  no  part  of  his  shoe  will  go  into  that 
slot  (  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  that  your  understonding 
of  it?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  But  if  a  horse  steps  fairlv 
on  the  top  of  that  slot,  and  exerts  himself  to  pull 
his  load  forward,  is  there  no  greater  danger  of  his 

1848  fQQt  slipping  on  that  smootli  surface  than  if  his  foot 
was  on  the  surface  of  the  stone )  A.  You  mean 
this  way,  providing  this  (indicating)  was  the  rail, 
and  this  (indicating)  was  the  shoe  i  Q,  Yes.  A. 
His  foot  would  not  come  so;  the  heel  of  bis  shoe 
would  be  on  one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other. 
Q.  I  understand  that  when  a  horse  puts  his  hind 
foot  down  to  start  a  heavy  load,  he  only  pots  hU 
toes  down  this  way  (indicating^  i  A.  Yes,  sir :  if 
he  goes  on  his  toes,  he  would  be  very  much  more 
likely  to  slip.  Q,  I  infer  from  your  answer  that 
you  are  famuiar  with  cable  roads?  A.  Yea.  sir.  Q. 
How  great  a  distance  do  they  run  a  single  cable  from 
the  turning  machinery  to  which  the  steam  engine  is 
attached,  to  the  other  end  where  it  passes  around 
the  drum  and  returns  (  A.  I  believe  they  run  about 
five  miles ;  I  cannot  say  certainly.  Q.  Is  that  five 
miles  all  one  cable  ?    A.  Yes,  sir;  one  section.    Q. 
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And  one  cable  in  that  section  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  1849 
would  be  a  cable  ten  miles  in  length  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
with  two  engines,  1  think,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
horse  power  each,  and  they  are  so  constructed  that 
if  one  engine  gives  out,  then  the  lever  can  start  the 
other  right  away.  They  do  all  the  overhauling  at 
night.  Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  construction 
of  the  cable  road  in  Chicago  ?    A.  I  am  not,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  seen  the  Philadelphia  road 
in  much  operation  or  in  operation  to  any  extent  ?  A. 
The  first  section  I  did — the  experimental  line  of 
about  four  miles.  Q.  But  how  long  a  time  did  you 
see  it  in  operation  i  A.  Well,  I  was  there  almost 
one  day,  and  I  cannot  say  how  long  it  was  running,  1^50 
because  I  think  they  gave  it  up.  Q.  There  was,  m 
the  Tribune  of  Sunday,  a  statement  that  this  new 
cable  road  constructed  in  Philadeldhia  was  not  doing 
as  well  as  it  was  hoped  it  would  do,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  slot  or  tubs  was  so  affected  by  the 
cold  weather  that  they  would  not  operate  it.  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Did  you  hear  of  that  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I 
saw  that ;  I  saw  it  myself  when  I  went  on  theere 
sometime  ago  ;  they  then  supposed  they  had  got  it 
all  right,  but  the  iron  was  found  to  contract  by  the 
cold  weather  so  that  it  would  not  work  well.  Q. 
Preventing  the  operation  of  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  but  it 
is  very  different  to-day,  I  think.  Q.  What  is  your 
business  ?  A.  Well,  I  am  now  retired  ;  I  was  form-  \^\ 
erly  a  manufacturer  of  hardware. 

By  Mr.  FuUer : 

Q.  Mr.  Haswell,  are  you  aware  that  they  have  had 
no  trouble  of  that  kind  in  Chicago  ?  A.I  am  not, 
sir.  Q.  Would  not  a  cable  on  Broadway  have  this 
advantage  over  horse-cars,  that  two  cable-cars  would 
carry  two  hundred  passengers  while  three  horse-cars, 
taking  an  equal  amount  of  space,  w  ould  carry  about 
seventy-five.  A.  Well,  it  would  in  one  sense,  I 
think  m  Broadway  there  is  so  much  travel  that  they 
don't  want  a  car  of  Ihat  size.  Q.  A  cable  car  that 
would  carry  one  hundred  passengers  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  two  horse-cars  that  would  carry  fifty, 
wouldn't  it  ?  A.  Well,  I  believe  a  horse-car  carries 
only  about  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  passengers  ; 
it  all  dei)ends,  of  course ;  I  believe  tney  average 
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1862  twenty-four.  Q.  Will  you  be  kind  eaoagh  to  an- 
swer this  question  ;  one  cable-car  taking  up  as  much 
room  as  two  horse-errs,  a  cable-car  carrying  one 
hundred  passengers,  and  the  two  horse-cars  carry- 
ing fifty,  which  would  obstruct  Broadway  the  least  '- 
A.  There  would  be  more  room  in  the  two  cars — you 
are  speaking  about  horse-cars  now,  when  you  'say 
two.  are  you  not  i 

Q.  Two  horse-cars  would  take  up  an  equal  amount 
of  room  with  one  cable-car,  the  horse-car  caminn 
fifty  passengers  and  the  cable-car  carrying  one  hun- 
dred ;  now,  which  would  carry  the  same  number  of 
passengers,  taking  up  an  equal  amount  of  room  '. 
A.  Why.  the  horse-cars,  of  course  ;  I  don't  exactlv 
get  at  your  question.  Q.  My  dear  sir.  a  cable-car 
jggg  occupying  50  feet,  understand,  we  will  say.  on 
Broadway,  will  carry  ICX)  passengers;  two  horse- 
cars,  occupying  flO  feet,  would  carry  over  fifty  pas- 
sengers—just  half  the  number,  A.  I  don't  see  thai 
where  a  car  is  the  same  size  as  your  cable-car,  bui 
what  it  would  carry  the  same  amount  of  passenger- : 
you  merely  stated  two  cars  ;  you  did  not  state  hoi  ses 
at  all.  Q.  I  will  state  that  a^in,  if  you  please  ;  a 
cable-car,  50  feet  long,  carrying  100  passengers 

CoTtimissioiier  Harris :    Ask  him.  Judge,  if   he 
knows  that ;  he  may  not  know  that  fact. 

Mr.  Fuller  :  Well,  I  am  simply  stating  a  case. 

Mr.  Brig7d :  A  Hudson  River  car  don't  carry  l'"' 
passengers. 

Mr.  Fuller :  These  are  double-deckers  that  they 
use ;  well,  1  will  drop  it ;  J  will  drop  it. 
1854  The  Witness :  You  yourself  stated  a  cable-car 
fifty  feet  long,  and  a  horse-car  fifty  feet  long. 
Q.  No,  I  say  the  horse-car — horses  and  all — fifty 
feet  long.  A.  Why,  certainly  ;  a  cable-car  would 
carry  the  most  passengers.  Q.  Are  you  awan* 
that  the  Second  and  Third  and  Eighth  Avenue 
cai^s  have  been  carrying  passengers  to  the  Har- 
lem River  for  five  cento  for  y^ars  past ;  A.  The 
Eighth  Avenue  car  ;  no,  sir ;  that  is  not  a  reality. 
<4-  Are  you  aware  that  the  Second  and  Third  Ave- 
nue cars  have  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Forfive  cents  ;  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  for  five  cents.  Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the 
dividends  they  have  been  paying  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  i  A.  I  have  some  little  idea.  Q.  About 
what  dividends  have  the  Third  Avenue  Company 
paid  )  A,  1  would  like  to  be  excused  from  answer- 
ing that  question.     Q.  You  are  not  aware  of  the 
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dividends  that  the  Third  Avenue  has  paid  for  the  ^^^ 
last  two  or  three  years?  A.  Please  excuse  that 
question.  Q,  Suppose  they  paid  dividends  of  16 
per  cent.,  could  they  afford  to  carry  passengers  and 
give  them  a  transfer  ticket  for  live  cents  ?  A.  That 
all  depends  on  circumstances.  Q.  Would  it  be  any 
advantage  to  you  to  ride  up  Lexington  Avenue  to 
Eighty-sixth  Street,  and  get  out  and  go  to  the  East 
River  by  transfer  ticket  to  the  East  River  for  live 
cents?  A.  Certainly;  it  would  save  me  walking. 
Q.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  you  to  ride  up 
Broadway  to  Fourteenth  Street,  and  have  a  transfer 
ticket  to  the  East  River  through  Fourteenth  Street 
without  additional  fare  ?  A.  Certainly.  Q.  If  you 
could  ride  up  the  Boulevard  to  One  Hundred  and 
Twentv-lifth  Street,  and  you  wanted  to  go  over  to  .  ggg 
the  East  River  through  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Street,  wouldn'  t  it  be  an  advantage  to  you  to 
have  a  transfer  ticket  to  take  you  to  the  East  River 
for  five  cents?    A.  Certainly. 

Andrew  L.  Soulard,  called  as  a. witness  on  be- 
half of  the  property -owners  representied  by  Mr.  Ful- 
ler, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Where  is  your  business  t  A.  167  Broadway. 
Q.  Are  you  the  president  of  the  Sterling  Insurance 
Co.?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am.  Q.  What  kind,  if  any, 
railroad  do  you  think  should  be  built  on  Broadway? 
A.  Well,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  cable  road.  Q.  Have 
you  ever  seen  or  ridden  on  a  cable  road  ?  A;  Yes,  igST 
sir.  Q.  Where,  if  you  please  i  A.  Where  i  Q. 
Yes,  sir,  A.  Chicago.  Q.  Did  you  ride  through  a 
crowd,  on  the  cable  road?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Of 
pedestrians  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  most  crowded 
part  of  the  city  ;  the  cable  roads  run  through  State 
Street  and  Washington  Street,  and  Wabash  Ave- 
nue, and  that  is  the  most  crowded  part  of  the  City 
of  Chicago — the  retail  dry  goods  district.  Q.  Did 
you  find  that  they  ran  with  the  greatest  facility 
through  crowded  streets  ?  A.  I  saw  no  trouble  at  . 
all.  Q.  How  slow  did  you  ride  on  them  ?  A.  That 
is  very  difficult  to  answer ;  they  seemed  to  be  able 
to  regulate  their  speed  ;  they  could  go  slow  or  fast, 
as  occasion  required  ;  they  would  at  times  go  very 
slow.  Q.  That  was  when  they  were  going  tnrough 
a  crowd  (  A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  going  particularly 
through  State  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue.     Q.  Did 
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1858  yon  find  that  they  conld  stop  and  start  readily  i  A. 
I  noticed  that  particularly ;  I  found  that  they 
stopped  with  less  difficulty,  I  thought,  than  thp 
horse-cars.  Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  thev  got  up 
headway  quicker  than  the  horse  cars  ?  A.  Yes,  sir : 
they  seemed  to  be  able  to  regulate  their  speed,  to  ircj 
fast  or  slow,  and  to  start  without  difhcul^.  Q.  Do 
you  think  that  any  company  should  have  the  lipht 
to  run  over  Broadway  without  running  to  the  Har 
lem  River,  and  giving  transfer  tickets  ?  A.  No :  I 
think  that  if  they  are  going  to  run  a  railroad  on 
Broadway,  they  out  to  run  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  living  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island,  as  well 
as  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  down  town.  Q. 
What  effect  do  you  think  a  cable  road  would  have 

1859  ^^  Broadway  property  ?  A.  I  think  that  all  prop- 
erty would  be  appreciated  by  the  building  of  a 
cable  road.  Q.  Irom  the  Battery  to  Union  Square, 
how  do  you  think  the  crowd  on  Broadway  at  the 
present  time  compares  with  the  cxowd  that  used  to 
be  on  Broadway  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  i  A. 
It  is  not  as  crowded  now  as  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago ;  that,  I  guess,  is  pretty  generally  under- 
stood. Q.  Have  you  personally  noticed  a  falling 
off  in  the  traffic  and  interests — commercial  interests 
on  Broadway  ?  A.  I  have.  Q.  What  is  your  opin- 
ion of  the  stages  on  Broadway  at  the  present  time  t 
A.  Well,  I  very  rarely  patronize  the  stages ;  it  is  a 
slow  way  of  locomotion  ;  I  would  prefer  to  walk. 
Q.  Would  you  consider  it  a  very  great  advantage  t4» 

1860  the  traveling  public  to  have  the  stages  taken  off, 
and  a  cable  road  built  on  Broadway  i!  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
would.  Q.  Would  a  cable  road,  in  vour  opinion, 
run  in  a  crowded  street — crowded  with  trucks,  car- 
riages and  people,  with  equal  or  better  facility  than 
a  horse-car  road,  and  with  no  more  danger  i  A.  I 
think  it  would;  yes.  sir. 

Cross-examination  hy  Mr.  Evarts : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Soulard  ?  A.  I  Ure  at 
Audubon  Park,  One  Hundred  and  Pifty-eightb 
Street.  Q.  You  come  up  and  down  every  day  to 
and  from  your  business?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q-  ^*hat 
means  of  getting  up  and  down  town  do  you  employ ! 
A.  The  elevated  railroad.  Q.  Do  you  own  any 
roperty  in  the  city — any  real  estate  \  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Whereabouts  ?  A.  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
eighth  Street,  and  also  at  Woodlawn  Heights.    Q. 
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Are  you  interested  in  any  Broadway  property  below  1861 
Fourteenth  Street  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Wnat  is  your 
oWection  to  the  use  of  stages,  i)ersonally?  A. 
WeD,  it  is  a  slow  means  of  transit ;  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  rather  behind  the  age.  Q.  If  you  were  going 
from  Wall  Street  to  Chambers  Street,  you  would 
walk  rather  than  take  an  omnibus  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
did  it  to-day.  Q.  If  you  were  going  the  same  dis- 
tance in  a. street  in  which  there  was  a  line  of  horse- 
cars,  would  you  take  the  horse-cars  i  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
in  preference  to  the  stage.  Q.  No,  I  mejin  in  pref- 
erence to  walking.  A.  It  would  depend  a  good  deal 
upon  the  weather,  that  would. 

Q.  In  rainy  weather,  if  you  wanted  to  go  from 
Wall  Street  to  Chambers  Street  in  Broadway,  would 
you  use  a  sta^?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  You  would  1862 
walk  ?  A.  I  would,  if  I  had  an  umbrella.  Q.  Do 
omnibuses,  in  your  opinion,  make  less  time  than 
horse-cars  ?  A.  Well,  it  took  me  half  an  hour  to  go 
from  my  oflSce  to  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  a  few 
days  ago.  Q.  Is  that  the  usual  time  taken  by  an 
omnibus  ?  A.  I  think  not ;  I  cannot  speak  from 
experience,  because  I  think  that  is  the  first  time  I 
have  been  in  a  stage  in  a  year.  Q.  Do  you  travel 
up  and  down  Broadway  a  good  deal  i  A.  No,  sir ; 
1  don't  think  I  do ;  I  walk  up  as  far  as  Grand  Street 
occasionally,  perhaps  once  a  week,  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  Q.  What  do  you  think  has  caused  the 
difference  in  the  amount  of  travel  on  Broadway  in 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ?  A.  The  opening 
of  Church  Street  has  helped  Broadway  somewhat,  1863 
but  the  falling  oil  in  business  on  Broadway,  per- 
haps has  had  more  to  do  with  it :  there  are  not  as 
many  stores  on  Broadway  as  there  were  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago— below  Canal  Street,  certainly. 
Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  more  business  done 
below  Canal  Street  on  Broadway  than  there  was 
twenty  years  ago  ?  A.  I  should  think  not ;  I  can't 
si)eak  positively  about  that ;  twenty  years  ago  there 
were  a  great  many  retail  stores  on  Broadway,  and 
there  were  a  great  many  stores  below  Grand  Street 
that  have  gone  above  now.  Q.  You  don't  know 
how  the  value  or  the  importance  of  business  com- 
pares with  what  was  done  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  ?    A.  I  cannot  speak  definitely  as  to  that. 

By  Mr.  Bright  : 

Q.  About  how  long  a  time  did  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  operation  of  a  cable  roaa  in 
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1864  Chicago,  Mr.  Soulard?  A.  I  have  been  tberp 
several  times  ;  I  think  I  have  patronized  that  road 
every  time  I  have  been  in  Chicago  ;  I  have  never 
been  there  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days  at  a  time. 
Q.  Yon  have  spoken  of  the  stages  as  being  slow : 
do  yon  consider  them  cumbersome  also  i  A.  What 
is  tnat  ?  Q.  Do  you  consider  them  cumbersoni**  i 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do.  Q.  Would  the  absence  of  stapes 
from  Broadway  afford  material  relief  to  the  thor 
oughfare  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  suppose  that  car* 
were  substituted  in  their  place — such  cars  as  you 
prefer — if  you  please — would  they  cause  any  (►!- 
strnction  at  all  corresponding  to  the  obstruction  of 
the  stages  and  trucks  ?  A.  I  don't  think  they  would. 
Q.  Explain  your  reason  for  it — for  thinking  so.    A. 

1865  Well,  there  are  several  lines  of  stages  on  Broadway, 
and  I  have  known  a  stage  to  drive  right  over  on  the 
left  hand  side  going  up,  and  that  would  block  us 
for  a  time  ;  I  cannot  answer  your  question  exactly, 
but  any  man  that  is  familiar  with  Broadway,  and 
has  watched  the  going  of  those  omnibuses,  most 
have  seen  they  are  a  great  obstruction.  Q.  I  think 
your  answer  contains  one  certainly  very  pood 
reason,  Mr.  Soulard,  that  the  stages  mil  go,  and  do 
go  everywhere  on  the  street ;  while  I  suppose  it 
would  be  your  judgment  that  cars  would  go  in  a 
restricted  line.  A.  Exactly.  Q.  And  it  is  certain 
that  the  cars  can  cause  no  obstruction  outside  of 
their  restricted  lines,  is  that  so  ?  A.  That  is  so ; 
yes,  sir.     Q.  And  that,  then,  is  a  very  important 

1866  reason  why  cars  would  afford  a  material  i-elief  to 
Broadway  ?  A.  I  think  so.  Q.  Have  you  any  in- 
terest in  any  cable  scheme,  or  the  establishment  of 
it,  on  Broadway?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Has  your  com- 
pany given  its  consent  to  the  construction  of  any 
railroad  on  Broadway  i  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Or  its 
officers  ?  A.  No.  sir.  Q.  Then  I  assume  that  any 
system  of  transportation  by  cars  in  the  street  shall 
be  found  most  desirable,  you  would  welcome  and 
approve  of  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  therefore  con- 
sider a  railroad  in  Broadway  a  great  necessity  i  A. 
I  do.  Q.  Will  you  state,  leaving  out  of  view  wholly 
your  preference  for  a  cable  road,  and  speaking  only 
of  the  desirability  of  a  railroad — whatever  the  motor 
may  be— will  you  give  your  reasons  for  thinking 
that  a  railroad  in  Broadway  is  a  great  necessity  ? 
A.  Well,  I  could  only  judge  of  it  as  it  affects  my- 
self individually ;    if  I  want  to  go  to  Fourteenth 
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Street,  I  have  got  to  take  the  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  1867 
Railroad  or  the  Third  Avenue  Elevated  Railroad,  if 
I  want  to  go  quickly,  and  I  have  got  to  walk  some 
distance  either  way  ;  it  is  some  little  distance  from 
my  office,  or  from  Wall  Street,  to  the  Third  Avenue 
Elevated  station,  not  as  far  perhaps  to  the  Sixth 
Avenue  road,  and  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to 
people,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  railroad  on 
Broadway. 

Q.  Then,  has  your  observation  shown  you  that 
there  is  a  large  number  of  people  situated  as  you 
are  y^ourself,  frequently  desinng  to  make  a  short 
trip  m  Broad wav  i  A.  Yes ;  I  should  think  there 
was.  Q.  What  has  been  your  observation  as  to  the 
condition  of  railroads  on  the  east  and  west  side  of 
Broadway  going  up  town,  and  as  to  their  crowded  1868 
or  over-crowded  condition  i  A.  I  leave  my  office  at 
about  quarter  to  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  very 
rarely  get  a  seat  until  I  get  to  Fiftieth  Street,  and 
sometimes  I  ride  as  far  as  Fifty-ninth  Street  and 
Ninth  Avenue  before  I  get  a  seat ;  they  are  crowded 
during  the  commission  hours.  Q.  And  does  that 
fact  demonstrate  to  you  the  need  of  additional  rail- 
road facilities  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  is  there  any 
main  avenue  in  New  York  in  which  that  relief  may 
be  sought  excepting  Broadway  ?  A.  I  don' t  know 
of  any  other  avenue.  Q.  Do  you  observe  the  ex- 
tent to  which  trucks  make  use  of  Broadway — traffic 
trucks  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  not  as  many  now 
on  Broadway  as  there  were  some  years  ago ;  I  can 
remember  when  it  was  a  common  occurrence  for  1869 
them  to  block  up  the  street  in  front  of  my  office, 
and  remain  blocked  for  half  an  hour  sometimes  ;  1 
think  the  opening  of  Church  Street,  as  I  said  be 
fore,  has  had  some  relief  to  Broadway  from  that 
traffic.  Q.  Then,  is  it  your  judgment  that  any  par- 
allel street  to  Broadway  may  or  should  afford  relief 
by  being  used  by  trucks  that  are  not  necessary  in 
Broadway  i  A.  Well,  I  think  they  do  use  the  other 
streets— those  running  parallel  with  Broadway.  Q. 
It  is  your  observation  that  they  do  use  them  t  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  have  you  been  able  to  observe 
any  reason  why  they  should  not  use  them  i  A. 
None  at  all ;  no,  sir.  Q.  It  is  perfectly  practicable 
to  use  them — ^all  the  side  streets  ?  A.  It  seems  so 
tome.  Q.  Then,  if  you  were  told  that  truckmen, 
as  a  matter  of  taste,  preferred  to  go  in  Broadway, 
when  their  business  did  not  call  them  there,  and 
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jgiyQwhen  it  was  really  more  indirect  to  go  through 
Broadway,  would  it  or  not  be  your  judgment  that, 
to  that  extent,  the  blocking  of  Broadway  was  very 
unnecessary  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  if  a  truckman 
is  in  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  his  load,  he  will  take  a 
side  street  running  parallel  with  Broadway,  and  not 
Broadway.  Q.  £ia  suppose  you  were  told  by  an 
army  of  truckmen  that  they  habitually  resorted  to 
Broadway,  although  their  business  does  not  call 
them  there,  and  although  that  route  is  more  indi- 
rect, what  would  you  say  of  their  conduct  ?  A.  1 
depends  upon  circumstances ;  I  have  been  told  that 
truckmen  employed  by  the  hour  prefer  Broadway. 

1871  ^'  ^^^^*  ^s  your  interpretation  of  that  statement ; 
what  is  the  meaning  oi  it ;  I  don' t  understand  ir  i 
A.  Well,  because  it  takes  more  time  to  go  through 
Broadway  than  the  parallel  streets,  and  truckmen 
going  to  some  of  the  wharves  charge  by  the  hour, 
because  they  are  delayed  at  the  wharves,  and  thev 
spend  as  much  time,  I  take  it,  in  ^tting  through 
as  possible.  Q.  Is  that  an  observation  among  busi- 
ness men  that  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  methods 
among  truckmen  i  A.  I  don't  know  that  it  is,  sir: 
that  came  to  me  incidentally.  Q.  Irrespective  of 
that  particular  method,  won't  you  kindly  answer 
the  question  I  put  to  you  ;  I  will  ask  the  stenogra- 
pher to  repeat  it  (  (Question  repeated  as  follows  :• 
Q.  Suppose  you  were  told  by  an  army  of  truckmen 
that  they  habitually  resorted  to  Broadway,  although 

1872  j;ijeir  business  does  not  call  them  there,  and  although 
that  route  is  more  indirect,  what  would  you  say  of 
their  conduct  (  A.  Well,  I  should  say  it  was  repre- 
hensible and  unfair  to  their  employers.  Q.  Would 
you  think  it  was  also  very  unfair  to  the  public  who 
need  to  make  legitimate  use  of  Broadway?  A. 
Well,  yes  ;  it  might  be  considered  so ;  I  have  driven 
frequently  myself  from  my  house  to  the  Battery, 
and  invariably  turn  off  of  Broadway  when  I  get  to 
Grand  Street  to  save  time.  Q.  What  streets  do  you 
take  ?  A.  WeU,  I  take  Church  Street,  and  I  would 
prefer  Crosby  Street  even  to  Broadway,  if  I  am  in  a 
hurry.  Q.  Do  ydu  always  find  those  side  streets 
passable  and  convenient  for  your  travel  ?  A.  Well 
1  have  always  found  them  so ;  but  1  don't  know 
that  they  are  always  passable. 

Q.  But  I  speak  of  your  own  experience.  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  You  don't  know  that  we  could  have  any 
more  valuable  evidence  than  your  own  exi)erience, 
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Mr.  Soalard  I    A.   Well^  sir,  that  has  been  my  ex-  iS73 

esrience,  that  I  can  make  better  time  by  driTing  to 
rooklyn  or  to  Staten  Island  by  taking  the  side 
streets.  Q.  Then  you  can  think  of  no  loss  that  you 
would  suffer  in  going  either  through  Crosby  Street 
or  Church  Street  excepting  the  loss  of  whatever  in- 
teresting thing  was  to  be  seen  in  Broadi^-ay  i  A. 
No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fuller :  Q.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Soulazd, 
that  any  railroad  should  have  the  ri^t  to  run  over 
Broadway  until  they  can  run  to  the  Harlem  River, 
and  give  transfer  tickets  i    A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't. 

By  Mr.  Bright:  Q.  Where  would  vou  like  a 
transfer  ticket  for,  when  you  got  to  the  Harlem 
River  \  A.  Well,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
if  a  man  wants  a  transfer  ticket  that  he  wants  to  go  1874 
to  the  Harlem  River.  I  understand  the  question  to 
refer  to  any  of  the  roads  crossing  the  track  of  this 
cable  road.  Q.  How  near  to  your  residence  at 
Audobon  Park  does  the  elevated  road  go  i  A.  It  is 
a  long  distance ;  I  get  out  at  Eighth  Avenue  and 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street,  and  I  have  to 
walk  over  to  the  Hudson  River,  or  within  four  or 
five  hundred  feet  of  the  Hudson  River ;  it  is  ten 
minutes'  walk  at  least,  for  a  good  fast  walker.  Q. 
Is  there  any  north  and  south  Une  railroad  projected 
nearer  to  your  house  than  Eighth  Avenue  i  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  through  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street. 
Q.  When  that  is  done,  any  transfer  will  be  of  no 
importance  to  you  ?  A.  Oh,  ves,  sir;  I  could  takeiq^,. 
a  ticket  on  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street  ^^'^ 
road  to  the  Hudson  River,  which  would  bring  me 
within  three  minutes'  walk  of  my  house.  Q.  1  sav 
when  this  projected  line  is  established  there  nortn 
and  south,  you  will  have  all  the  convenience  that 
you  require  without  any  transfer  system  \  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Then  don't  you  recognize  it  as  true  from  the 
geographical  i)08ition  of  New  York  that  the  complete 
—what  we  must  presume  will  be  the  future  complete 
lines  of  communication  north  and  south,  will  dis- 
pense with  any  such  system  of  transfer  as  is  indis- 
pensible  in  Philadelphia  i  A.  Well,  I  understand 
that  New  York  is  very  differently  situated  from  1876 
Philadelphia,  but  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Fuller's  ques- 
tion was  as  to  the  transfer  of  passengers  anywhere 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad  ;  the  upi)er  end  of  the 
island  is  very  narrow,  and  after  you  get  above  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street  the  distance  from  the 
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1877  Harlem  River  to  the  Hudson  River  is  perhaps  only 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  transfer  tickets  then 
would  not  be  of  very  much  use,  but  below  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty-fifth  Street  it  would  be  a  verj'  great 
convenience  to  people.  Q.  You  speak  of  your 
favorite  cable  system,  that  you  would  have  go 
through  Broadway,  to  the  Harlem  River.  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  When  you  reached  Fourteenth  Street, 
where  would  you  carry  the  cable;  through  what 
street  to  continue  it  in  its  northerly  course  i  A. 
Why,  I  should  take  Broadway  to  the  junction  of 
the  boulevard.  Q.  The  feasibility  of  your  schemt? 
all  dei)ends  upon  your  ability  to  confiscate  existing 
rights  there,  I  suppose  i  A.  Well,  is  it  a  confisca- 
tion ;  it  seems  to  me  that  if  I  o\\Tied  property  on  the 

1878  Boulevard  I  should  be  very  ^lad  to  have  a  cable 
road. 

Mr.  Bright:  Well,  you  misunderstood  me;  I 
will  ask  the  stenographer  to  repeat  the  question. 

(Question  repeated  as  follows :) 

Q.  The  feasibility  of  your  scheme  all  depends 
upon  your  ability  to  confiscate  existing  rights  there, 
I  suppose  t 

Mr.  Bright :  Existing  rights — the  rights  of  ex- 
isting raifroads  in  Broadway  above  Fourteenth 
Street.  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  answer 
that  question ;  the  fact  is  that  I  think  eveiTthing 
ought  to  give  way  to  the  necessities  of  the  occasion, 
and  to  the  convenience  of  the  people ;  I  haven't  any 
interest,  as  I  said  before,  in  railroads  except  so  far 

1879  as  they  should  benefit  the  i)eople  of  New  \  ork  and 
the  property.  Q.  Then  it  is  merely  a  general  senti- 
ment that  you  express ;  you  see  no  way  of  accom- 
plishing your  aim  of  creating  a  cable  system  in 
Broadway  above  Fourteenth  Street?  A.  Without 
taking  away  the  franchise  of  existing  railroads — ^no. 
sir ;  Ido  not ;  I  think  they  might  run  connecting 
lines. 

By  Mr.  Etarts : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  your  present  place 
of  residence  at  Audubon  Park  ?  A.  Since  1870.  Q- 
And  where  had  you  lived  in  the  city  before  that .' 
A.  East  Broadway.  Q.  For  how  long  a  time  before 
1870  had  you  lived  there?  A.  Hived  there  from 
1850  until  I  moved  up  to  Audobon  Park,  twenty 
years.  Q.  How  often  have  you  driven  to  the  Bat- 
tery yourself  since  your  residence  in  Audubon  Park  I 
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A.  That  is  a  pretty  difficult  question  to  answer ;  1 1880 
forget ;  perhaps  a  dozen  or  twenty  times.     Q.  Your 
own  horses  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  And  you  were  going 
to  Staten  Island,  I  take  it ?    A.  Avell,   either  to 
Staten  Island  or  to  Coney   Island.     Q.  When  was 
the  last  time  that  you  drove  down  to  the  Battery  i 
A.  The  latter  part  of  June  last  or  the  early  part  of 
July,  just  before  mv  frmily  went  away,  I  drove 
down  to  Coney  Island^  with  them  and  spent  the  day 
there.    Q.  With  a  pair  of  horses  ?   A.  Yes,  sir.     Q. 
In  a  buggy  ?    A.  A  two  seated  wagon,  sir,  carriage. 
Q.  What  time  of  day  was  this  t    A.  I  left  home 
about  eight  o'clock,  I  think  ;  between  eight  and 
nine.    Q.  And  you  reached  here  about  ten  o'clock 
at  Grand  Street?    A.  I  suppose  so.     Q.  And  did  1881 
vou  on  that  occasion  go  through  Crosby  Street  ?    A. 
No,  I  turned  into  Church  Street,  and  came  down 
that  way.    Q.  And  how  far  down  Church  Street  did 
you  go?    A,  Right  to  the  Battery,  sir.     Q.  That 
goes  all  the  way  to  the  Battery  i    A.  Well,  New 
Church  Street,  you  know,  connects  and  runs  to  the 
Battery.    Q.  And  there  is  a  horse-car  line  on  New 
Church  Street  (    A.  Yes,  sir     Q.  Did  you  turn  oflP 
because  you  believed  that  you  could  get  to  the  Bat- 
tery quicker  by  New  Church  Street  (    A.  That  was 
the  only  object  I  had  in  view  ;  I  recognize  the  fact 
that  car  tracks  are  very  severe  on  a  light  wagon, 
and  I  would  not  have  gone  in  that  direction  except 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  time.     Q.  Have  vou  been  1882 
much  in  the    side    streets   running  parallel  with 
Broadwav  so  far  as  to  be  familiar  with  them  at  all  i 
A.  I  don't  know  that  I  have ;  I  have  been  in  busi- 
ness here  for  thirtv  years,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Broadway  and  Wall  Street,  but  I  cannot  say  how 
often  I  have  been  up  in  these  side  streets.     Q.  You 
don' t  know  whether  the  amount  of  traffic  is  great  or 
small  in  those  streets  i   A.  No,  sir  ;  I  can' t  tell  as  to 
the  amount  of  traffic.    Q.  How  was  it  in  June  when 
you  went  down  New  Church  Street  (    A.  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  richt  straight  along,  sir.     Q. 
You  would  prefer,  would  you  not,  a  cable  road  stop- 
ping at  Fourteenth  Street,  to  a  horse  railroad,  even 
if  it  did  not  have  the  transfer  tickets  ?    A.  Oh,  yes, 
sir.    Q.   And  that,   you  think,  would  be  a  CTeat 
benefit  to  the  city  and  to  Broadway  ?    A.  I  think 
so.    Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
cable  road  to  run  if  the  stages  were  kept  on  Broad- 
way {    A.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  would  be  possible, 
but  it  would  be  very  much  more  difficult.    Q.  It 
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1883  would  not  be  your  idea  to  have  the  omnibuses  re- 
main? A.  No;  I  think  when  they  have  a  Broad- 
way railroad,  they  could  carry  all  the  passengers 
without  any  help  from  the  stages.  Q.  Supposing 
you  wanted  to  go  from  here  to  the  Wall  Street  Ferry, 
and  there  were  no  omnibuses,  wha*  would  you  do  if 
you  did  not  walk  ?  A.  And  there  was  a  cable  road  ? 
Q.  Yes.  A.  I  should  ride  to  Wall  Street.  Q.  Then 
you  would  have  to  walk — nearly  what?  A.  Oh, 
several  blocks;  live  or  six  blocks.  Q.  Over  a 
quarter  of  a  mile?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  if  you 
wanted  to  go  to  the  Fulton  Ferry  from  here,  what 
course  would  you  pursue?  A.  It  would  depend 
upon  whether  1  was  in  a  hurry  or  not ;  there  is  a 
line  of  cars  here  in  the  rear  that  run  to  the  Fulton 

1884  Ferry,  and  if  I  was  in  a  hurry,  I  would  take  them 
in  all  probability ;  I  think  I  could  make  better  time 
than  walking  down,  because  it  is  much  further  from 
Broadway  to  Fulton  Ferry  than  it  is  from  Bn^way 
to  Wall  Street  Ferry,  I  think.  Q.  Do  you  think 
that  the  absence  of  a  certain  number  of  omnibuses 
from  Broadway  would  make  any  more  difference  in 
the  travel  and  the  convenience  and  use  of  the  street 
than  the  absence  of  the  same  number  of  any  other 
vehicles  ?  A.  I  think  stages  are  more  cumbersome, 
and  take  up  more  room  than  any  other  sort  of  a 
vehicle  that  we  use  here. 

Q.  They  don't  take  up  more  room  than  a  large 
truck,  do  they  ?  A.  Well,  truckmen,  as  a  rule,  pay 
more  attention  to  the  rights  of  other  people  than 
1886  the  stage  drivers  do ;  sta^e  drivers  run  all  over  the 
street ;  I  am  more  afraid,  in  driving  through  Broad- 
way, of  a  stage  than  I  am  of  a  truck.  Q.  Then  be- 
cause stages  are  improperly  driven  they  are  worse 
than  other  vehicles  ?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  lo 
that ;  if  you  are  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Broadway, 
and  want  to  go  up  town,  and  you  beckon  to  a  driver 
to  come  there,  he  will  come  over  there  if  he  can,  and 
take  you  in  ;  I  don' t  know  but  that  is  a  convenience 
to  the  people,  and  we  had  not  ou^ht  to  object  to  it 
very  much,  and  yet  it  is  very  disagreeable,  if  you 
are  driving  on  a  road,  to  have  a  driver  do  that.  Q. 
But  is  it  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  omni- 
buses are  driven  that  you  think  they  are  utterly  ob- 
jectionable 1  A.  I  think  thev  are  objectionable  in 
every  way,  but  that  increases  tne  objection,  of  course. 
Q.  Are  they  more  objectionable  than  any  other 
vehicles  of  the  same  size  except  for  that  reason  i 
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A.  Well,  as  I  said  before,  I  think  that  truck  1886 
drivers  or  drivers  of  lar^  wagons  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  rules  of  driving  than  stage  drivers  do ; 
that  is,  they  keep  on  their  own  side  of  the  street ;  in 
other  words,  they  keep  to  the  right  side.  Q  Then 
it  is  because  omnibuses  are  improperiy  driven  that 
you  think  they  are  a  greater  obstruction  than  other 
vehicles  of  the  same  size  ?  A.  I  don' t  say  they  are 
improperiy  driven,  because  if  I  am  on  one  side  of 
the  sti-eet  1  will  call  a  driver,  and  if  he  should  come 
there  that  is  a  convenience  to  me,  and  a  very  nice 
thing  for  the  driver  to  do,  particulariy  if  it  is  a  lady, 
as  Broadway  is  sometimes  so  crowded  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  cross  over  to  get  into  a  stage.  Q.  You 
thinK  that  cars  fixed  on  certain  lines  obstruct  travel 
less  for  that  reason  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Will  you  1887 
please  give  me  your  reasons  for  giving  that  opinion? 
A.  Because  they  can't  turn  out  to  the  right  or  left, 
but  must  follow  the  track.  Q.  If  it  is  clear ;  but  if 
it  is  not  clear  ?  A.  Then  thej'^  will  have  to  stop,  of 
course.  Q.  Then  do  they  not  obstruct  travel  more 
than  if  they  could  turn  out  and  get  away  from  the 
obstruction  ?  A.  Possibly  at  times  that  inay  be  the 
case.  Q.  Is  not,  in  your  opinion,  the  fact  that  they 
are  fixed  to  certain  definite  lines  the  occasion  of 
more  obstruction  than  if  they  were  able  to  go  to  one 
side  or  the  other  ?  A.  My  experience  is  that  you 
can  make  very  much  better  time  on  the  horse-cars 
in  many  of  the  streets  of  New  York  than  you  can  in 
the  omnibuses.  Q.  But  that  scarcely  answers  my 
question.  A.  Then  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  1886 
your  question  ;  if  you  will  put  it  again  I  will  try  to 
answer  it.  Q.  (Question  repeated.)  A.  No,  sir ; 
I  should  not  think  so ;  I  should  think  that  thev 
were  not,  generally  speaking.  Q.  Suppose  a  truck 
was  standing  by  the  curb,  and  a  horsje-car  was  next 
to  it  stopping,  is  there  any  way  in  which  travel 
could  proceed  so  long  as  that  car  was  stopping  and 
the  truck  standing  there  i  A.  Well,  my  impres- 
sion is  that  truck  drivers  have  a  limited  time  to 
keep  a  street  in  that  way ;  that,  however,  would 
only  occur  in  a  very  narrow  street ;  it  would  not  oc- 
cur in  Broadway,  for  a  truck  might  back  up  in 
Broadway,  and  yet  leave  sufiicient  room,  if  the 
horse  were  properly  turned,  to  enable  the  car  to  pass 
without  any  obstniction.  Q.  But  suppose  a  car  was 
stopped,  and  a  truck  was  there,  how  could  the 
other  travel  get  past  i    A.  Well,  if  the  street  was 
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1889  blockaded,  they  couldn'  t  make  any  headway.  Q. 
Would  not  that  blockade  the  street  i  A.  I  should 
think  it  would  ;  yes,  sir ;  if  the  trucks  or  vehicles 
block  up  the  road,  of  course  the  car  would  stop  of 
necessity.  Q.  It  is  very  common,  is  it  not,  for 
trucks  and  carriages  to  be  standing  by  the  side  of 
the  curb  ;  that  is  a  common  occurrence  in  Broad- 
way ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  it  does  not  materiallr 
affect  the  travel  now,  does  it  ?  A.I  think  it  does : 
yes,  sir.  Q.  Materially  ?  A.  I  think  it  does  ma- 
terially affect  the  travel.  Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  much 
worse  if  a  double  line  of  tracks  were  laid  in  Broad- 
way and  cars  were  operated  upon  them  ?  A.  No,  I 
don't  think  it  would.  Q.  You  don't?  A.  No,  sir, 
I  don' t  think  it  would  ;  no,  sir. 

1890 

By  Mr.  Fuller : 

Q.  Mr.  Soulard,  don't  you  think  that  a  cable 
road  running  over  Broadway  to  Union  Square,  and 
through  Fifteenth  Street,  and  up  Fifth  Avenue  to 
Forty-second  Street,  and  down  Forty-second  Street 
to  Broadway,  and  out  into  the  Boulevard,  would  be 
a  much  greater  benefit  to  the  traveling  community 
and  to  property  owners  than  a  road  running  from 
the  Battery  and  stopping  at  Fifty-ninth  Street- 
taking  passengers  no  lurther  than  that  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  1  don' t  know  as  to  those  particular  streets 
that  you  named.  Q.  Anjr  other  streets  that  you 
could  run  on  1  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  would  be  a  con- 
venience and  an  improvement  to  New  York. 
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James  W.  Red  way,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  the  property-owners  represented  by  Mr.  Fuller, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Fuller.' 

Q.  Professor,  what  is  your  profession  ?  A.  Min- 
ing engineer.  Q.  Are  you  at  present  engaged  in 
that  profession  1  A.  No,  I  am  not ;  I  am  engaged  in 
literary  work  just  now.  Q.  Have  you  ever  ridden 
on  a  cable  road  ?  A.  I  have.  Q.  Where,  if  yon 
please  ?  A.  In  San  Francisco  and  in  Chicago. "  Q. 
What  do  you  think  would  be  the  greatest  benefit 
to  property  and  to  the  public  on  Broadway,  a  cable 
road  or  a  horse  railroad  ?  A.  A  cable  road,  decid- 
edly. Q.  How  does  the  cable  road  affect  property 
in  San  Francisco  ?    A.  It  has  added  about  30,0()i» 
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population  to  one  portion  of  the  city  alone ;  it  has  1892 
reauced  the  fares  of  street  transportation  all  around 
from  10  cents  for  a  single  fare,  or  6i  cents,  fare  by 
tickets,  to  5  cents,  and  passengers  are  transferred 
with  much  greater  radidity  and  safety ;  and,  when 
you  start  for  a  certain  point,  you  are  sure  of  getting 
there  on  a  cable-car ;  then  the  cable-cars  are  pulled 
up  some  of  the  steei)est  hills  in  the  city — up  places 
where  a  horse  and  light  buggy  could  not  possibly 
go ;  and  the  cars  have  extended  and  caused  the 
building  up  of  the  city  in  those  portions.  Q.  Do 
vou  think  that  a  cable-car  could  be  operated  on 
broadway  ?  A.  Certainly.  Q.  With  equal  facility, 
and  no  more  danger  than  a  horse-car  ?  A.  I  think 
with  greater  facility  ;  Broadway  is  no  more  crowded 
to-day  than  Market,  in  San  Francisco,  is,  from  the  1893 
fact  that  down  Market  Street,  all  tne  passenger 
transportation,  bag^ge  and  trucking,  and  all  of  the 
express  business  -the  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  Express 
packages,  and  trunks  for  every  point  east  of  San 
Francisco — have  to  go  down  that  street ;  there  are 
four  parallel  street-car  tracks,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  truckage,  cartage,  hotel  'buses,  and 
everything  of  that  kind  there,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  confusion  there  ;  I  think  half  the  street-car  lines 
in  the  city  occupy  those  four  tracks,  as  well  as  the 
cable  roads  by  which  they  were  built.  Q.  Do  the 
horse-car  roads  run  over  the  cable  tracks  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Do  the  cable-cars  run  right  in  with  the 
horse-cars,  trucks,  &c.  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  if 
the  track  got  blocked,  I  suppose  you  could  help  the  1894 
trucks  along  with  a  cable-car^  A.  1  have  never 
seen  any  trouble  of  that  kind  ;  I  have  known  one  or 
two  cases  there  on  the  Souter  Street  line,  where  the 
trucks  got  in  the  way  of  the  Souter  Street  cars  pur- 
posely, and  they  had  considerable  litigation  about 
it ;  because  a  street-car,  when  it  is  behind  a  truck,  is 
completely  at  its  mercy  ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
getting  around  it ;  but  there  is  none  of  that  kind  of 
racket  with  a  cable-car ;  a  truck  won't  get  in  front 
of  it  more  than  once. 

Mr.  Bright:  Why,  explain  that  I 

The  Witness :  Why,  simply  because  the  cable- 
car  will  lift  the  truck  right  ahead  of  it,  if  the  driver 
stops  there  because  he  is  obstinate. 

Mr.  Briaht :  Smash  it  ? 

The  Witness  :  Not  necessarily  ;  they  can  push  it 
right  along,  as  fast  or  as  slow  as  possible  ;  of  course 
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1895  the  driver,  if  he  knows  that,  will  be  apt  to  be  care- 
ful. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  driver  is  disposed  to  be 
stubborn,  a  cable-car  can  go  right  along,  and  he,  of 
course,  of  necessity,  wiU  haul  oflf  with  his  trucks 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  find  that  so  in  diicago ;  do 
the  cable-cars  have  less  trouble  with  carriages  and 
trucks,  than  horse-cars  do  ?  A.  WeU,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  trouble  there ;  the  truckmen,  if 
they  drive  in  the  track,  as  they  freauently  do,  they 
go  fast  enough  to  keep  out  of  the  way  ;  of  course, 
there  at  the  foot  of  Market  Street,  where  there  is 
more  or  less  of  a  crowd,  except  at  night  times,  ther 
don't  run  full  speed ;  they  ease  up  on  the  grip,  and 
let  the  ear  take  its  own  speed.     Q.  Have  you,  in 

1896  your  experience,  found  that  the  i)ercentage  of  acci- 
dents are  anv  more  on  the  cable  road  than  on  the 
horse-car  roads?  A.  In  San  Francisco,  no  ;  1  don't 
know  how  it  is  in  Chicago ;  they  are  much  less  in 
San  Francisco,  from  the  fact  that  they  can,  with 
their  cars  there — the  engineer  of  the  car  can  lift  the 
car  right  oflf  the  wheels,  and  stop  it  almost  instantly. 
Q.  Lift  the  car  right  oflf  its  wheels  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Will  you  please  explain  that  i  A.  Well,  under 
the  sides  of  tne  car  there  is  a  wooden  shoe,  or  run- 
ner, and  it  is  designed  especially  for  those  cars,  so 
that  in  case  the  cable  should  part,  or  anything  of 
that  kind  happen,  the  engineer  merely  pulls  tock 
the  lever,  and  it  places  those  wooden  shoes  or  skids 

1  QQ'7  ^8^*  down  on  the  track,  and  takes  all  of  the  press- 

1897  ijpg  Qff  Qf  f^i^Q  wheels. 

Q.  Stops  the  car  J  A.  Stops  the  car  instantly. 
Q.  They  could  operate  that  anywhere  ?  A.  Operate 
it  anywhere ;  yes.  sir.  Q.  Will  you  be  kind 
enougn  to  explain,  if  you  please,  tfie  advantages 
that  a  cable  road  has*  over  a  horse  railroad  i  A. 
Well,  you  get  greater  si)eed,  and  more  service,  and 
it  is  under  better  control ;  for  instance,  a  horse- 
car,  and  a  cable  car  with  its  motor  take  up  just 
about  the  same  amount  of  room  on  the  track,  or 
nearly  the  same  amount,  and  a  cable  car  will  cairr 
about  twice  as  many  passengers,  and  they  run  at  a 
speed  varjring  from  six  to  eiffht  miles  an  hour  onli- 
narily,  or  in  case  of  a  crowd,  they  ease  up  on  the 
grip,  and  let  the  cable  run  through  the  jaws  with 
just  enough  friction  to  carry  it  along  at  the  speed 
required.  Q.  Their  speed  is  regulated  with  as  great 
facility  as  the  speed  of  horse-cars,  is  it  not  i  A. 
Much  greater.    Q.  They  have  more  perfect  control, 
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too,  haven't  they  ?  A.  Their  control  is  almost  abso- 1898 
lately  perfect ;  it  is  only  where  they  have  run  the 
cars,  as  they  attempted  to  in  Chicago,  that  there  is 
any  chance  of  accident;  there  they  would  take  a 
train  of  four  cars  frequently,  and  put  the  motor 
right  in  between  them  ;  at  least,  I  rode  on  a  train 
managed  in  that  way ;  and  one  evening  it  was  pretty 
late,  ^ong  towards  dark,  and  the  engineer,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  could  not  see  anythinff  that  was 
coming  ahead  of  him  ;  he  had  to  depend  upon  the 
conductor's  signal,  and  there  was  an  accident ;  well, 
I  believe  that  thin^  is  not  tolerated  now,  and  should 
not  be  tolerated  m  any  instance  ;  but  with  the 
motor  in  front  of  the  car,  it  is  easier  to  stop  and 
easier  to  start  a  cable  car  than  it  is  a  street-car, 
especially  where  there  is  a  crowd  of  passengers  on  ;  1899 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  wnether  it  is  on 
level  ground,  or  on  the  side  of  a  hill  forty-five 
degrees  steep.  Q.  In  the  centre  of  a  crowd  of  trucks 
and  carriages,  if  there  is  an  opening,  tht  se  cars  can 
get  away  with  much  greater  speed  than  horse-cars, 
can't  they — start  away  quicker  \  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  start 
in  one  quarter  of  the  time.  Q.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
grip  is  applied,  they  are  running  at  maximum 
speed?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  About  how  far  does  it 
take  them  to  get  under  full  headway  in  case  of 
necessity  ?  A.  Oh,  I  suppose  four  or  five  feet ;  they 
might  put  the  giip  down  solid  the  first  thing ;  of 
course,  but  that  wears  on  the  grip. 

Mr.  Bright:    What  effect  would  that  have  oujgoo 
your  own  neck  ?    A.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it 
would  shake  the  passengers  up,  if  they  choose  to 
stop  and  start  that  way  as  a  usual  thing. 

3fr.  Bright:  Well,  that  is  what  Mr.  Puller  in- 
tends. Q.  Is  it  possible  to  put  the  grip  on  so  quick 
and  so  sharp  as  to  give  as  much  of  a  jerk  to  a  car  as 
horses  do  starting  right  up  i  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  should 
think  if  you  put  the  grip  down  right  close,  at  once, 
that  it  would  shake  things  pretty  lively  ;  you  can 
imagine  yourself ;  your  velocity  is  zero,  and  in  two 
seconds  you  make  it  six  miles  an  hour,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  it  would  tumble  up  things  inside  of 
the  car,  if  you  should  do  it  in  that  way.  Q.  But  it 
is  not  done  in  that  way  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  it  is  not.  Q. 
Is  there  any  jerk  at  all  ?  A.  No  jerk  at  all.  Q.  The 
usual  way  of  starting  simply  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  the 
usual  way  of  starting.  Q.  In  case  you  should  see  a 
runaway,  and  the  brakeman  thought  they  might 
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1901  strike  the  rear  of  the  car,  he  could  put  on  the  grip 
so  quick  as  to  get  out  of  the  way,  very  likely, 
couldn't  he?  A.  Well,  it  would  certainly  help 
matters  some ;  I  don' t  know  how  much  he  would 
get  out  of  the  way,  unless  he  would  run  oflf  of  the 
track  ;  but  certainly  he  could  get  up  the  regulation 
six  or  eight  miles  an  hour  of  speed  in  a  very  short 
time.  Q.  You  have  been  up  and  down  Broadway  a 
good  deal ;  do  you  think  there  could  be  any  possible 
objection  to  working  a  cable  road  from  the  Battery 
to  the  Harlem  River  f  A.  Well,  I  should  think 
there  would  be  less  objection  to  cable  cars  than  t') 
the  stagers ;  I  know  that  would  be  considered  that 
way  in  San  Francisco.  Q.  How  about  horse-cars  (  A. 
Well,  I  think  it  would  be  much  preferable  to  horse- 

1902  cars  ;  the  v  can  get  them  under  better  control ;  now,  a 
car  loaded  down  with  forty- five  or  fifty  passengers, 
with  one  span  of  horses,  would  take  a*  long  tinie  to 
start,  longer  than  a  cable  car  ?  A.  What  I  mean  to 
say  is  that  the  cable  car  is  under  more  perfect  con- 
trol than  a  horse-car  can  possibly  be. 

Bi/  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  Won't  you  explain  to  me  what  stops  the 
cable-car  i  A.  Letting  go  the  grip  and  putting 
on  the  brake.  Q.  It  is  simplv  a  question  of  brake  *, 
A.  Well,  not  necessarily.  (J.  Does  the  mp  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  brake  ?  A.  iSo ;  ex- 
cept as  you  release  it ;  that  is  all.     Q.  Then  it  is  not 

1903  possible  to  have  just  as  perfect  a  brake  on  a  horse- 
car  as  on  a  cable-car?  A.  I  don't  think  it  is;  I 
don't  think  you  can  possibly  get  the  leverage.  Q. 
Will  you  explain  what  the  brake  is  on  the  cable- 
car  ?  A.  Well,  instead  of  twisting  up  with  a  crank 
and  chain,  it  has  a  lever  that  by  a  compound  system 
of  levers  one  motion  will  bring  the  brake  right  up  so 
that  the  car  will  slide  on  the  track.  Q.  Ana  against 
every  wheel  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  comes  against  every 
wheel.  Q.  Isn't  that  brake  employed  upon  all  of 
the  best  city  railroads ;  or,  I  won't  speak  about  the 
best  city  railroads,  but  upon  the  best  city  railroad— 
the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Railroad  {  A. 
I  don' t  think!  it  is.  Q.  Haven' t  they  a  brake  that 
applies  the  brake  to  everv  wheel  by  one  motion  {  A. 
IS  ot  by  one  motion  ;  it  has  to  be  wound  up  by  a 
crank.  Q.  The  one  application  of  force  brings  the 
brake  against  all  the  four  wheels,  does  it  not  i  A. 
Yes,  it  brings  it  against  all  four  wheels.     Q.  And  is 
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there  any  reason  why  the  force  should  not  be  as  di- 1904 
rect  and  perfect  on  a  car  that  is  known  as  a  horse- 
car,  as  upon  a  car  that  hapx)en8  to  be  drawn  by  a 
cable  ?  A.  Certainly  there  is  a  great  reason  why  it 
should  not  be.  Q.  I  don' t  understand  it  yet  'i  A. 
Well,  there  is  a  lever  power  four  feet  long,  and  you 
can  get  more  force  out  of  that  than  out  of  a  lever 
power  two  feet  long.  Q.  Then,  if  it  could  be  intro- 
duced on  tJie  best  system  of  horse-railroad  in  the 
city,  you  would  have  the  same  force  and  the  same 
stability  I  A.  If  it  could  be  introduced ;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then  it  is  simply  a  question  of  the  application  of 
a  particular  apphance  to  one  car  or  another  'i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is  as  to  the  braking  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Now,  vou  say  that  in  one  of  these  cities,  * 
and  in  one  of  these  avenues,  there  are  four  tracks  \  1905 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  which  horse-cars  and  cable-cars 
are  operated  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  do  the  horse- 
cars  ao  there ;  do  they  have  any  custom  ?  A.  Cer- 
tainly ;  the  horse-cars  come  from  different  lines. 
Q.  And  do  they  have  passengers  in  the  same  streets 
in  which  there  are  cable-cars  i  A.  No  ;  because — 
Q.  One  moment;  do  they,  in  running  alon^  the 
same  common  route,  shai*e  the  patronage  with  the 
cable-cars  i  A.  Well,  they  don't  run  on  common 
routes  until  the  last  six  or  eight  blocks  of  their 
route.  Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  when  a 
truckman  forgets  to  be  polite  out  there — ^if  a  truck- 
man forgets  to  pay  polite  attention  to  them — ^they 
convert  their  cars  into  a  sort  of  battering-ram  ?  A. 
I  don't  think  I  said  that ;  I  said  they  could  do  it,  1906 
and  in  one  instance  I  think  they  did.  Q.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  that  was  the  method  resorted 
to ;  didn't  you  mean  that  ?  A.  Not  as  a  customary 
thing.  Q.  ^Vhen  a  truckman  gets  unnecessarily  in 
the  way,  it  is  a  habit,  as  I  understand  you  to  imply, 
of  the  conductor  of  the  cable-car  to  run  into  him 
and  displace  him  ?  A.  Well,  if  he  is  verv  obstinate ; 
it  has  been  done  on  one  or  two  or  several  occasions. 
Q.  The  result  is  that  they  abstain  from  blocking  the 
cable-lines  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  no  confusion 
there  since  that  trial— since  just  about  that  time.  Q. 
Do  you  want  a  cable  line  on  Broadway  partly  for 
that  purpose  (  A.  Well,  I  think,  judrine  from  my 
experience  last  Summer,  that  I  would  nave  been 
perfectly  willing  to  have  a  cable  line  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  city  for  that  very  purpose,  and  I  would 
have  paid  a  little  bonus  on  it.     Q.  If  our  laws  were 
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1907  enforced  here,  yon  would  not  have  to  have  a  cable 
for  that  purpose,  would  yon  ?  A.  Well,  I  conid  not 
say;  I  am  not  sure  how  that  is.  Q.  You  have  OT)oken 
about  the  cable  road  having  added  a  great  cteal  to 
the  wealth  and  population  of  the  Western  cities,  or 
to  San  Fransisco  ;  what  do  vou  think  has  been  the 
effect  of  the  Third  Avenue  horse-car  line  upon  the 
population  of  the  upper  part  of  New  York  I  A. 
That  I  could  not  say,  as  I  am  not  suflBciently  ar- 
quainted  here.  Q.  And  the  elevated  roads ;  what 
do  you  think  has  been  their  effect  upon  the  wealth 
and  population  of  the  city  ?  A.  W  ell,  of  coarse, 
the  Elevated  Road  has  added  a  great  deal  to  it  by 
building  up  the  northern  part  of  tne  city.  Q.  Then 
you  don't  think  it  is  the  cable  line  that  increases 

1908  population  ?  A.  No,  I  don't  think  it  is  the  cable 
that  increases  population,  but  I  think  the  rapid  tran- 
sit does  increase  it  (  Q.  Is  it  your  jud^ent  that  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  especially  m  Broadway, 
a  railroad  suitably  operated  is  a  very  great  neces- 
sity ?    A.  I  should  think  it  would  be. 

New  York,  February  7,  1885. 

Mr,  Wickes:  If  the  Commissioners  please,  the 
Corporation  Counsel  appears  before  the  Commis- 
sioners in  pursuance  of  a  communication  £rom  his 
Honor  the  Mayor. 

The  position  taken  by  the  city  is  not  that  it  op- 

1909  poses  this  railroad,  or  any  other  railroad,  or  that  it 
favors  this  railroad,  or  any  other  Broadway  rail- 
road, but  we  are  here  to  show  to  the  Commissioners 
the  value  of  the  franchise,  and  to  ask  that  in  mak- 
ing up  their  report,  if  they  should  report  that  this 
road  should  be  built,  that  the  value  of  the  franchise 
should  be  considered,  and  should  be  compensatied 
for  to  the  city. 

Mr.  Bright :  Then,  perhaps,  I  should  record  mv 
objection  and  reception  to  this  reception  of  testi- 
mony on  behalf  of  tne  city  in  support  of  the  various 
points  stated  by  the  Corporation  Counsel  in  his 
opening. 

Georgb  M.  Coit,  called  as  a  witness  od  l^ehalf 
of  the  City,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  Wickes  :  1910 

Q.  Mr.  Ooit,  may  I  ask  your  age?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  is  it?  A.  46.  Q.  What  is  your  business  T 
A.  Fire  insurance.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been 
engaged  in  that  ))U8inessT  A.  22  or  23  years, 
thereabouts.  Q.  Where  is  j'^our  office  ?  A.  158 
Brojidway.  Q.  Do  yon  represent  one  or  more  com- 
panies? A.  More.  Q.  How  many?  A.  Four. 
Q.  What  are  they?  A.  The  Hartford  Fire,  the 
Phtenix  of  Hartfortl,  the  Springfield  of  Springfield, 
and  the  Franklin  of  Philadelphia.  Q.  xVre  you  in- 
terested in  what  is  known  as  the  insurance  Patrol? 
A.  I  am.  Q.  To  what  extent?  A.  To  what  ex- 
tent? Q.  Yes.  A.  To  the  extent -to  the  extent 
first  that  all  the  underwriters  are  interested  in  it;  1 1911 
am  interested  to  that  extent;  and  am  interested  to 
the  extent  that  I  am  more  immediately  intersted  in 
it  in  being  a  member  of  what  is  called  the  Fire  Pa- 
trol Committee,  which  is  a  special  committee  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  having  in 
charge  the  general  fire  patrol  system.  Q.  Are  there 
stations  for  the  storing  of  the  Fire  Patrol  vehicles 
and  other  ap[)liances?  A.  There  are.  Q.  How 
many?  A.  Four.  Q.  Where  are  they  situated? 
A.  One  is  in  Murray  Street  west  of  Church  Street; 
one  is  in  Great  Jones  Street  west  of  Broadway ; 
one  is  in  Thirtieth  Street  a  little  west  of  Sixth  Ave- 
nue; and  one  is  in  Ninetieth  Street.  Q.  And  in 
cases  of  fire  does  the  Insurance  Patrol  respond  ?  1912 
A.  They  do ;  the  alarms  go  to  the  different  houses 
of  the  Fire  Patrol  on  the  same  system  they  do  to  the 
Fire  Dep<irtment.  Q.  And  you  send  out  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  wagons  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  situation?  A.  One  wagon  is  always 
in  service  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  fully  equipped 
with  the  necessary  apparatus  that  we  use  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  property  damaged  by  fire  ;  there 
is  a  detail  regularly  appointed  for  that  wagon,  and 
on  an  alarm  the  horses  are  loosened  from  the  stalls, 
as  is  the  system  in  the  Fire  Department,  and  they 
go  to  the  wagon  at  once,  and  if  the  call  is  for  a  sta- 
tion on  the  list  of  that  particular  house  the  wagon 
at  once  goes  and  is  under  charge  of  an  officer. 
Q.  Do  you  send  out  more  than  one  wagon  if  neces- 
sary ?  A.  Oh,  yes,  sir,  sometimes  we  do  at  large 
fires;  we  have  had  all  our  wagons  from  all  our 
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1913  houses  In  service  at  one  fire;  but  if  a  series  of  fires 
occurred  at  the  same  time,  there  are  two  fallj 
equipped  wagons  in  each  house;  one  wagon  is  oo 
service  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  the  other  is  a 
reserved  wa^on ;  on  an  ordinary  alarm  one  wai^oii 
^oes  out  and  anotlier  is  immediately  put  iu  position 
in  the  midille  of  the  floor;  the  second  wagon  may 
b<^  called,  and  the  details  of  the  other  honses  mav 
all  be  called  on  special  c^ill.  Q.  Are  you  familiar 
with  the  Fire  Department  of  the  city  f  A.  &mie- 
what.  Q.  And  with  the  appliances  which  they 
have?  A.  Yes,«sir.  Q.  At  their  disposal  for  ex- 
tinguishing fires  T  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  With  the  steam 
engine's  and  the  hook  aiul  ladder  trucks  and  various 

1014  ^PPl'^"^**s  of  that  sort  T  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  know 
generally  where  they  are  stationed,  do  you  not! 
A.  I  may  not  be  able  to  state  definitely  where  all 
the  stations  are,  but  I  know  in  general  where  they 
are.  Q.  Yon  know  in  general  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  U 
it  important  in  cases  of  fires  to  promptly  remove 
the  fire  apparatus  from  the  place  where  it  is  stored 
to  the  scene  of  the  conflagration  ?  A.  Y"es,  sir;  of 
the  ntmost  importance.  Q.  State  why  T  A.  Because 
a  delay  of  a  few  moments  may  mean  a  very  serious 
fire,  an<l  a  [irompt  attendance,  both  of  the  Fire  De 
partment  and  of  the  patrol  wagons,  as  far  as  our 
interests  are  concerned,  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  getting  control  of  the  fire  before  it  gets  to  Iw?  a 

1915  large  fire,  and  before  it  C4in  get  beyond  the  ortliuan 
control  of  the  first  called  engines.  "  Q.  Is  Broadway, 
as  it  at  present  exists,  a  convenient  thoroughfare  tn 
be  travelled  by  tire  apparatuses  in  coming  from 
their  stations  in  cases  of  fire  ?  A.  So  far  as  our 
wagons  are  concerne<l — the  wagons  of  the  Fire 
Patrol — they  always  take  Broadway  if  they  can: 
that  is,  they  avoid  the  side  streets  if  they  cau-if 
the  location  of  the  fire  is  such  that  Broailway  can 
be  conveniently  use<l.  Q.  And  is  that  so  evenii 
the  actnal  distance  to  the  fire  maybe  greater,  od 
account  of  your  being  able  to  proceed  without  iuter- 
rnptiou  and  at  a  greater  rate  of  speed  f  A.  That 
wonld  be  the  case  if  there  was  a  9 re  iu  a  certain 
place;  to  illustrate ~>our  lower  patrol  wagon  is  in 
Murray  Street  west  of  Chnrch  Street ;  if  there  is  a 
fire  down  town  anywhere — somewhere  near  Broad- 
way— our  wagon  at  ouce  would  come  up  Mnrwy 
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Street  and  go  into  Broadway  and  down  Broadway  ;  ^^^^ 
if  the  fire  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  west  of 
onr  fire  bouse,  of  course  they  would  go  down  Mur- 
ray Street ;  if  the  fire  was  in  the  southern  part  of 
Washington  Street  or  in  Greenwich  Street,  it  would 
then  depend  somewhat  upon  what  street  it  was  in, 
what  course  the  wagon  would  take ;  of  course  they 
want  to  go  to  the  fire  as  soon  as  |>ossible  and  get 
their  covers  on  the  goods  l>efore  any  water  comes 
down  on  the  goo<ls ;  that  is  their  object,  and  they 
C4>usult  their  best  judgment,  to  be  made  upon  the 
moment,  as  to  what  is  the  speediest  way  of  getting 
there. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing  if  they  can  use  Broadwaj' 
they  prefer  to  do  it,  do  they  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. -^-^ 
Q.  Rather  than  any  other  street  f  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  how  as  to  Broadway  compared  with  a  street 
in  which  an  onlinary  surface  railroad  is  run  ?  A.  Our 
down-town  wagon  is  sometimes  much  embarrassed 
by  the  railroa<l  in  Church  Street ;  for  instances,  dur- 
ing the  busy  part  of  the  day,  a  fire  north  or  south  of 
ilurray  Street,  the  wagon  would  avoid  Church  Street 
by  all  means ;  they  would  either  strike  over  to  avoid 
a  block,  to  West  Broadway,  possibly ;  or  if  the  fire 
was  not  way  over  on  the  west  side,  they  would  in- 
variably conie  to  Broadway,  because  there  they  are 
sure  of  uninterrupted  progress.  Q  And  the  object 
of  that  is  to  avoid  delay  f  A.  The  object  is  to  avoid 
delay  and  to  go  to  the  fire  as  quickly  as  possible,  ^gjg 
Q.  If  Broadway  should  ba  given  up  to  a  surface  rail- 
road, would  it  involve,  in  your  opinion,  great  delays 
in  the  extinguishing  of  fires?  A.  1  think  it  would 
involve  delaj'.  Q.  If  a  double  track  road  should  be 
laid  through  Broadwa3'  with  convenient  switches  and 
si(Ungs,  would  it  in  your  opinion  as  an  underwriter 
render  the  cost  of  fii*e  insurance  more ;  would  you 
consider  that  the  risk  was  greater!  A.  In  my  opin- 
ion it  would  ctelay  the  wagons  in  getting  to  the  fire, 
and,  of  course,  involve  greater  loss  from  the  fire ;  I 
think  it  would  delay  the  engines  in  getting  to  the 
tire,  and  it  would  delay  our  wagons  in  getting  to  the 
fire,  and  that  involves  a  greater  loss.  Q.  In  your 
opinion  all  fire  apparatuses  would  be  delayed? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Would  it  be  reasonable  in  that  event 
to  expect  or  require  of  the  city  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  engine  houses,  the  number  of  places   that 
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1919tbeir  fire  apparatuses  are  stored  id,  id  order  to  con- 
tJDiie  the  prompt  service  which  exists  at  present! 
A.  Would  it  be  expedient  I  Q.  Would  it  be  exi>e- 
dient  iu  your  opiuon  f  A.  Of  course  that  would  be 
the  result  of  experience  after  the  road  was  down  to 
see  what  the  delay  would  be,  aud  what  the  incon- 
veniences would  be  by  the  track ;  but  I  should  judge 
that  it  i>robably  might  necessitate)  a  larger  number 
of  fire  engines.  Q.  And  a  larger  number  of  stiitiou 
bouses  for  the  storing  of  fire  ai)paratuses  of  various 
kinds  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Mr.  Ooit,  what  from  yonr 
point  of  view  would  be  adequate  compensation  to 
the  City  for  granting  to  the  Broadway  Surface  Kail- 
road  Company,  or  any  other  street  surface  railroad 
company,  permission  to  lay  a  double  track  with  sid- 
1920  iugg  through  Broadway  from  the  Battery  to  Four- 
teenth Street  t  A.  The  compensation  to  the  city  ? 
Q.  Yes;  what  would  it  be  t 

Mr.  Bright:  I  wish  to  enter  a  special  objection  to 
that  question  on  the  ground  that  the  witness  is  not 
competent  to  testify  on  that  subject. 

A.  Well,  that  is  a  broad  question,  and  I  do  not  con- 
sider myself  able  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that  thing; 
you  asked  the  broad  question,  what  compensation 
the  City  ought  to  have.  Q.  I  asked  what,  from  your 
point  of  view  as  an  underwriter,  would  be  an  ade- 
quate compensation  to  the  City  for  giving  up  Broa*!- 
way  iu  view  of  these  considerations  which  you  have 
^go^just  expressed  T 

Mr.  Bright :  I  make  the  same  objection. 

A.  In  view  of  the  possible  increase  of  loss  at  fire> 
owing  to  that  inconvenience  t  Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  1 
don't  think  it  could  be  estimated  ;  I  don't  think  any- 
thing could  be  told  about  it;  there  is  hardly  a  fire 
in  the  city,  even  of  a  large  extent,  unless  it  is  the 
result  of  a  sudden  explosion,  that  could  not  have 
been  controlled,  and  the  loss  made  comparatively 
light  had  the  engines  been  on  the  spot,  close  at 
hand,  at  once  to  take  hold  of  it;  many  small  fire^ 
are  put  out  by  the  Fire  Department  officers  by  the 
use  of  fire  extinguishers ;  many  fires  ai'e  put  out  by 
the  use  of  fire  extinguishers;  1  say  many,  I  will  s^iy 
occasionally  it  happens ;  it  has  been  the  case  iu  the 
vicinity  of  the  Mercer  Street  house  quite  a  number 
of  times  that  small  fires  have  been  extioguisheil  by 
the  use  of  fire  extinguishers  which  men  carry  upon 
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their  backs  directly  from  the  house ;  that  occasion- 1922 
ally  happens ;  it  was,  of  course  a  matter  of  good 
Inck,  because  it  was  close  by  ;  the  oflBcer  discovered 
the  fire  and  went  directly  to  the  patrol  bouse,  which 
was  right  there,  and  the  men  went  right  over  there 
with  their  fire  extinguishing  apparatuses  and  put 
it  out;  had  that  been  away  along  distance  and 
not  been  discovered  promptly,  the  fire  would  have 
got  headway,  and  every  minute  counts  a  good  many 
thousand  dollars;  so  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  esti- 
mate what  it  might  be ;  I  am  only  speaking  on  gen- 
eral principles  about  it  on  that  point;  delay  in  that 
matter  is  dangerous  and  means  heavy  loss. 

Q.  Have  any  recent  fires  illustrated  the  inconven- 
ience which  a  street  surface  railroad  causes  f  I  re- 
fer to  the  fire  in  Wooster  Street  this  week  and  the  ^^^ 
one  in  Park  Place;  perhaps  you  are  not  familiar 
with  them  T  A.  I  was  not  present  at  either  of  those 
fires;  I  have  not  been  up  in  Wooster  Street  since 
the  fires,  but  I  have  been  to  the  Park  Place  fire  and 
through  that  building. 

Mr.  Wickes :  Well,  I  wonU  take  up  your  time  then. 
I  thought  perhaps  you  were  familiar  with  those  fires. 
That  is  all,  I  believe,  at  present. 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  Do  yon  yourself  ever  go  to  a  fire  in  a  patrol 
wagon  T  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  that  a  common  thing  for 
yon  to  doT  A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  a  common  thing;  ^924 
it  is  just  as  it  happens;  if  in  the  course  of  my  duty 
on  the  Fire  Patrol  Committee,  or  as  the  result  of  the 
general  interest  in  the  work  of  the  patrol  I  happen 
to  be  visiting  one  of  the  houses  and  an  alarm  comes 
in,  1  invariably  get  into  the  wagon  and  go.  Q.  Do 
you  know  where  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  Church  is  in 
one  of  the  streets  east  of  the  Bowery  f  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  f  A.  St.  Augustine. 
Q.  Suppose  you  were  at  Union  Square  with  your 
patrol  wagon  and  you  desired  to  get  to  a  fire  that 
was  contiguous  to  that  chapel,  how  would  you  go  f 
A.  Suppose  I  was  at  Union  Square  ?  Q.  Yes,  sir ; 
suppose  you  were  at  Union  Square  and  Fourth 
Avenue,  how  would  you  go  f  A.  Go  down  Fourth 
Avenue  or  go  down  Third  Avenue.  Q.  You  would 
either  take  Third  or  Fourth  Avenue  ?  A.  You  sup- 
pose me  at  Fourteenth  Street  with  the  patrol  wagon 
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1935  and  a  fire  down  at  St.  Augustine's  Churcb  T  Q.  Yes. 
A.  And  you  asked  how  we  would  go!  Q.  Yes.  A. 
To  the  junction  of  Third  and  Tourth  Avenues,  cross 
just  below  the  Coo(>er  Union  buildings  and  the  wagon 
would  go  down  from  there.  Q.  You  would  go 
through  Third  or  Fourth  Avenue  and  the  Bowery! 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  wouldn't  hesitate)  a  minute  to 
take  that  course  T     A.  No,  sir,  probably  not ;  yoo 

asked  me Q.  No,  no,  I  beg  your  pardon;  you  must 

make  your  explanation  afterwards;  I  am  entitleil 
to  a  complete  answer  to  my  question.  A.  Am  i  not 
entitled  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  your  question! 
Q.  No,  not  now  ;  if  the  question  is  answered  and 
you  want  to  qualify  it  by  anything  in  the  nature  of 

^QOA argument,  please  defer  it  until  Mr.  Wickes  calls  your 
attention  to  it;  I  am  trying  to  get  at  my  side ot it 
without  any  argument  to  meet  what  is  substantijilly 
a  complete  answer;  well,  do  you  in  going  to  a  fire 
ever  travel  in  the  tracks  of  a  railroad  with  your 
patrol  wagon  f  A.  .t  is  so  seldom  that  I  havet)eeu 
to  a  fire  in  a  wagon  that  I  cannot  say  exactly;  last 

time  1  went  to  a  tire  in  a  wagon Q-  Just  give  us 

an  answer  without  any  explanation,  whether  you 
yourself  ever  go  to  a  fire  with  your  patrol  wagon. 
using  the  tracks  of  a  lailroad?  A.  Whether  I  have 
been  ever  in  a  wagon  that  has  been  on  a  railroad 
track?  Q.  Yes;  whether  in  going  to  a  tire  in  a 
patrol  wagon — whether  you  have  travelled  in  the 
tracks — in  any  instance  in  the  track  f     A.  1  think  I 

1927jjave.  .Q.  Suppose  that  in  a  time  of  snow,  after  a 
snowfall  of  a  foot,  you  were  at  Madison  Square  and 
desired  to  go  to  a  fire  at  the  foot  of  Twenty-third 
Street;  suppose  that  Twenty-third  Street  is  in  the 
usual  condition  which  a  citizen  thinks  is  objection- 
able after  a  snow-storm  and  the  sweeping  of  tracts 
and  Twenty-third  Street  and  Twenty-fourth  Street 
are  in  the  condition  that  our  streets  ordinarily  are 
in  after  a  suow-tall  of  a  foot,  how  would  you  go  to 
the  fire  with  your  patrol  wagon  T  A.  If  it  was  in 
the  night,  without  any  question  they  probably  would 
go  in  Twenty-third  Street.  Q.  Do  you  think  thai 
public  convenience  calls  for  a  railroad  in  Broadway 
irrespective  of  your  view  as  an  underwriter  f  A.  1 
live  in  Brooklyn  ;  I  use  in  going  uptown  almost 
always  the  elevated  railroad,  and  on  that  point  I  am 
not  clear;  1  do  not  know  whether  it  does  or  uoi. 
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Q.  You  know  very  little  then  about  the  necessities  1928 
of  travel  in  New  Tork  ?  A.  Oh,  I  know  something 
about  it,  of  course.  Q.  I  understand  your  answer 
to  imply  that  you  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
necessities  of  travel  in  New  York  to  express  an  opin- 
ion upon  the  question  I  a.sked  you.  A.  I  cpialitied 
my  answer  by  stating  that  I  lived  in  Brooklyn,  and 
1  also  meant  to  tell  you  what  my  experience  was ;  J 
shouhl  say  in  general,  if  you  want  a  plain  answer  to 
that,  that  the  elevated  railroad  gave  facilities  enough 
without  a  railroad  in  that  street;  that  would  be  my 
impression,  although  I  never  thought  of  it  or  dis- 
cussed it  at  all.  Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether 
the  elevated  railroads  on  both  sides  of  Broadwav 
are  overcrowded  or  not  ?  A.  I  know  at  certain  1929 
times  of  the  day  they  are.  Q.  Do  you  know  whether 
the  horse  car  lines  on  both  sides  of  Broadwaj^  are 
crowded  or  not?  A.  I  do  not;  I  rarely  ever  use 
them. 

By  Mr  Wickes : 

Q.  You  were  about  to  make  an  explanation  be- 
fore! A.  The  question  put  to  me  was  whether,  lo- 
cated at  Union  Square,  and  there  was  a  fire  in  Hous- 
ton Street  east  of  the  Bowery,  and  I  was  in  the 
wagon,  which  way  I  would  take  to  go  to  the  fire ;  I 
should  have  to  ask  where  you  locate  me  in  Union 
Square. 

1930 
By  Mr.  Bright  : 

Q.  I  said  at  the  Fourth  Avenue.  A.  The  first 
question  was  at  Union  Square.  Q.  I  added  at 
Fourth  Avenue.  A.  If  it  was  over  at  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, the  wagon  would  go  down  the  avenue  ;  though 
it  was  on  the  west  side  of  Union  Square,  it  would  go 
down  Broadway.  Q.  The  distance  of  Broadway 
from  Fourth  Avenue  is  al>out  one  hundred  feet  or 
so.  A.  1  think  it  is  more  than  that.  Q.  Call  it  two 
hundred  feet;  it  is  not  more  than  two  hundred 
feet,  is  it ;  there  is  only  the  Morton  House  and 
two  or  three  restaurants  there.  A.  Well,  it  is  just 
one  block — no,  perhaps  your  estimate  is  about 
right ;  it  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred feet.  Q.  And  with  this  little  distance  from 
Fourth  Avenue  to  Broadway   you    still   say   you 
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1931  would  go  down  the  ihtiIous  track  of  the  railroacU 
A.  I  may  qualify  that  hy  saying  it  might  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  time  of  day  ;  now,  the  avenue 
is  not  a  crowded  street,  and  the  wagon  probably 
would  have  a  clear  course  there  a! mast  every  time 
in  the  day  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  quastiou  but 
what  they  would  go  down  the  avenue;  but  if  it  was 
in  the  daytime  and  it  was  crowded  thev  would  exer- 
cise  their  judgment  about  it  at  the  time.  Q.  Do 
you  think  still,  Mr.  Ooit,  that  you  would  prefer  the 
open  space  of  the  Bowery  and  Fourth  Avenue  from 
that  point,  or  the  trucks  and  stages  and  hacknieu  of 
Broadway  f  A.  Oh,  I  think  they  would  prefer  Broad- 
way ;  because  I  have  noticed  when  I  have  been  oo 

1932  ^^^  wagon  riding  to  a  lire  through  Broadway— one 
case  I  have  in  recollection  very  clearly — I  was  in  the 
Great  Jones  Street  house  one  day,  and  there  wais  a 
fire  alarm  Wciy  down  town  in  Beekmau  Street;  it 
was  a  second  alarm ;  there  had  been  a  pi-evions  fire, 
and  the  officer  in  control  of  the  Great  Jones  Street 
house  knew  that  the  first  wagon  of  what  we  call  our 
No.  1  Murray  Street  was  out,  and  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  respond  to  that  alarm,  although  the  call  was 
out  of  his  legitimate  district ;  and  in  that  case  in- 
stead of  going  down  the  avenue  east  from  Great 
Jones  Street— the  house  was  located  near  the  centre 
of  the  block  between  Third  Avenue  and  Broadway 
— the  wagon,  without  any  hesitation,  went  to  Broad- 
way s^wil  went  down,  and  I  was  in  the  wagon;  it 

1933  ^j^g  j^i  ^i^Q  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  when  the 
street  was  full ;  but  there  was  no  delay  to  the 
wagon  all  the  way  down ;  the  street  was  cleared 
with  wonderful  alacrity ;  I  never  have  had  any  ex- 
perience before  in  seeing  just  how  one  of  our  wag- 
ons or  a  fire  apparatus  would  go  through  Broadway 
while  the  street  was  really  crowded;  but  it  was 
cleared  very  rapidly,  and  the  wagon  went  down 
Broadway  without  any  delay  at  all.  Q.  Do  you 
recollect  any  occasion  when  you  witnessed  any  de- 
lay to  one  of  your  wagons  in  running  through  the 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Bowery  route  that  I  have 
described  to  you  f  A.  The  number  of  times  that  I 
have  ridden  to  a  fire  on  ttie  wagons  is  very  few. 
Q.  Speaking  of  that  particular  route — ^answer  that 
question,  please.  A.  1  answered  your  question  be- 
fore, that  I  had  been  on  a  wagon   on  a  railroad 
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street.  Q.  No  ;  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  must  keep  1934 
you  to  that  question  ;  the  question  is,  do  you  recol- 
lect any  occasion  when  you  saw  any  of  your  wag- 
ons detained  on  the  routa  that  I  have  named — 
through  Fourth  Avenue  and  the  Bowery!  answer 
that  question,  and  only  that.     A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Wickes : 

Q.  Would  not  such  a  prompt  clearing  of  Broad- 
way, as  you  have  described,  be  impossible  in  case  of 
a  double  track  railroad  being  placed  on  Broadway  T 
A.  Oh,  it  would  be  much  more  difficult,  because  a 
car  cannot  get  out  of  the  way ;  whereas  the  wagons 
and  the  wheeled  vehicles  can  ;  and  furthermore, 
there  would  be,  I  apprehend,  the  difficulty  of  en-  1935 
deavoring  to  turn  out  and  to  guide  the  wagon 
through  the  street  where  there  are  tracks ;  the  only 
time  that  I  have  been  on  a  wagon,  to  my  recollec- 
tion, through  a  railroail  street  was  one  night  going 
up  Fourth  Avenue  on  one  of  our  wagons;  the 
street  was  entirely  cleared,  and  my  impression  is — I 
am  quite  sure  of  it — the  wagon  took  the  track; 
there  were  no  vehicles  in  the  streets  at  all ;  it  was 
in  the  night  and  the  street  was  comparatively  va- 
cant. 

« 

By  Mr.  Fuller  : 

Q.  If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  repeat  where  the 
engine  house  that  you  speak  of  is  located  in  Murray  1935 
Street  west  of  Broadway  T  A.  West  of  Church 
Street.  Q.  What  part  of  Broadway  do  you  con- 
sider the  most  crowded  T  A.  I  had  supposed  the 
imrt  of  Broadway  below  Canal  Street.  Q.  From 
Chambers  Street  to  the  Battery,  what  part  do  you 
consider  the  most  crowded!  A.  I  should  suppose 
from  Chambers  Street  to  Fulton  ;  although  I  have 
seen  the  street  blocked  very  many  times  below  Ful- 
ton Street.  Q.  Then  if  you  wanted  to  reach  a  fire 
in  great  haste,  you  would  go  into  the  part  of  Broad- 
way that  was  the  most  blocked  to  get  to  the  Bat- 
tery, instead  of  going  down  Church  Street  direct  to 
the  Battery  f  A.  The  wagon  would  go  to  Broail- 
way,  sir.  Q.  Into  the  most  crowded  part  of  it  ?  A. 
To  go  to  the  Battery  tlie  wagon  would  go  to  Broad- 
^"^'^y-  Q*  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  fire  wagons  and 
ladder  wagons  have  a  right  of  way  in  the  railroad 
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1937  track  by  law  T  A.  I  do  not  know.  Q.  Supposing 
there  was  a  foot  of  snow  in  any  avenue  or  street  m 
the  city  and  you  were  called  out  to  attend  a  fire,  and 
a  railroad  track  was  clear,  would  you  keep  to  the 
side  of  the  street,  or  take  a  street  where  there  was 
suow,  or  take  the  railroad  track  T  A.  Probably  take 
the  railroad  track.  Q.  Are  the  <lrivers  •^^enerally 
expert  drivers  on  the  engines?  A.  They  are;  tbey 
are  hired  for  that  particular  purpose ;  at  least  they 
are  hired  with  that  particular  service  in  view.  Q. 
Would  it  be  impossible  for  you  to  turn  out  and  go 
around  a  car  with  a  foot  of  snow  on  the  ground! 
A.  Without  any  snow  on  the  ground  it  wonld  k 
possible,  certainly.     Q.  Then  you  could  drive  aronmi 

J 9jjg  a  car  in  case  of  necessity  I  A.  Oh,  of  course ;  when 
they  go  to  a  fire  they  go  as  fast  as  their  horses  carry 
the  wagon,  and  they  would  have  to  slacken  their 
speed,  and  turn  out  and  go  around  the  car  if  neces- 
sary. Q.  iSupposing  you  would  come  up  behind  a 
truck  heavily  loaded  in  Broadway,  or  a  stage,  coald 
you  turn  out  and  go  around  it  if  you  were  in  a 
hurr}'?  A.  I  haven't  seen  a  case  of  tbat  kind, 
becaus^e  ordinarily  when  there  is  a  fire  and  the  fire 
apparatuses  or  our  wagons  are  coming  down,  the 
police  have  cleared  the  stix^et,  and  I  have  seen  a 
good  many  heavy,  loaded  trucks  turn  out  and  take 
the  side  of  the  street,  leaving  the  centre  of  the  street 
for  the  fire  apparatuses;  1  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
saw  one  of  our  wagons  which  had  to  turn  out;  if  a 

iwo9  ^Yuck  was  heavily  loaded  and  they  couldn't  get  out 
of  the  way,  of  course  thej'  would  turn  out.  Q. 
Haven't  you  seen  your  wagons  go  through  the 
streets  of  New  York  and  go  around  trucks  and 
stages;  have  you  any  of  your  drivers  here  that 
are  going  to  testify  ? 

By  Mr.  Wickes : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  about  what  is 
known  as  the  dry  goods  district;  the  most  destnict- 
ive  fires  and  the  fires  at  which  the  greatest  losses 
have  occurred,  1  understand,  have  been  in  that  di:^ 
trict  in  this  city;  is  that  a  factf  A.  Some  of  our 
heaviest  losses  have  been  in  the  dry  s:oods  district. 
Q.  And  what  is  the  dry  goods  district  ?  A.  It  is 
what  is  called  the  district  from  Chambers  Street  to 
Canal  Street  and  from  Broadway  to  West  Broadway, 
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aud  also  in  that  district  generally  included  would  1940 
also  be  the  stores  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway, 
such  as  in  Crosby  Street  or  Elm  Street.  Q.  But 
that  district  is  on  the  line  of  Broadway — may  be 
said  to  be  on  the  line  of  Broadway  f  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  in  case  of  a  general  alarm  calling  oul  more 
than  one  district  of  engines,  the  apparatuses  from 
up-town  would  invariably  take  Broadway,  would 
they  not,  in  case  of  a  fire  in  the  dry  goods  district  T 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  would  be  their  most  direct 
route T  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  lease  only  of  our 
buildings  in  Murray  Street;  some  of  the  other 
builciings  we  own — all  of  the  others  ;  the  one  in 
Murray  Street  is  leased  and  it  has  been  in  contem- 
plation by  the  underwriters  several  times  to  change  1941 
the  location  of  that  house  on  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  Church  Street  and  on  account  of  the  con-  . 
dition  of  Murray  Street  which  is  sometimes  a  good 
deal  blocked,  to  get  in  some  place  where  Broadway 
could  be  more  easily  reached  and  where  there  would 
not  be  the  up-grade  that  there  is  in  Murray  Street, 
and  to  get  on  to  some  street  like  either  one  of  these 
streets  here — this  street  or  the  one  above  it  directly 
on  this  block,  which  would  give  that  wagon  near- 
ness of  connection  to  the  dry  goods  district,  which 
is  one  part  of  the  city  which  we  have,  perhaps,  as 
underwriters,  as  much  anxiety  about  as  we  have 
about  any  other. 

By  Mr.  Bright :  ^^^ 

Q.  There  is  no  railroad  in  Murray  Street,  is  there  T 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  FuUtr  ):  I  aske^l  you  the  question  if 
the  tire  engines  have  the  right  of  way  in  the  track ; 
I  should  nol  have  said  the  right  of  way  in  the  track 
but  the  right  of  way  in  the  street;  the  law  allows 
them  the  right  of  way,  does  it  not  t  A.I  presume 
so ;  I  judge  so ;  I  do  nut  know  what  the  law  is  upon 
the  point,  but  I  infer  so  from  the  fact  that  the  po- 
lice always  clear  the  street  and  give  the  fire  appa- 
ratuses the  right  of  way. 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  a  steam  engine  with 
horses  tearing  along  at  the  rate  of  teu  miles  an 
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1943  hour,  and  the  bell-riiigiug  would  create  a  right-of- 
way  almost  in  auy  street  f  A.  I  think  I  should  get 
out  of  the  way  if  I  was  in  a  wagon. 

Mr.  Evarts  :  Right  away  f 

The  Witness  :  Yes. 

James  A.  Silvbt,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  the  City,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Wiclces : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  T  A.  Fire  insurauce. 
Q.  Where  is  your  office?  A.  115  Broadway.  Q- 
How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business! 
A.  Twenty-four  years.    Q.  What  companies  do  ymi 

1944  represent  f  A.  I  am  the  Secretary  of  the  German- 
American  Insurance  Company.  Q.  Are  you  also  a 
member  of  the  Fire  Patrol  Committee  t  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Do  you  co-operate  with  the  meml>ersofthe 
Committee  and  co-operate  with  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  this  city  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Act  with  them! 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Upon  all  matters  relating  to 
underwriters  and  of  geners^l  public  importance  con- 
nected with  conflagrations  and  the  extingaisbmeiit 
of  fires  f  A.  Yes,  sir;  not  as  to  the  extinguisbmeot 
of  it ;  that  is,  of  course,  within  the  control  only  of 
the  Fire  Department,  as  a  rule.  Q.  But  in  the  other 
respects  that  I  mentioned,  you  do  co-operate  with 
the  Fire  Department  t    A.  Yes,   feir.     Q.  And  yon 

1946  *^  familiar,  are  you  not,  with  the  operation  and 
management  of  our  City  Fire  Department  I  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  to  some  extent.  Q.  Did  you  hear  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Coit?  A.Y^'es,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  con- 
cur with  the  views  that  he  has  expressed  relative  to 
the  proper  moving  of  apparatuses  from  the  station 
houses  to  the  seat  of  a  fire  and  to  the  necessity  of  '\ 
thoroughfare,  open  and  unimpeaded,  for  such  mov- 
ing f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  of  the  utility  of  Broad- 
way as  it  at  present  exists  for  such  purposes!  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Would  a  railroad  of  any  description  in 
Broadway  in  your  opinion  interfere  with  the  prompt 
fire  service?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  wouhl.  Q 
Will  you  briefly  state  your  reasons  why!  A.  It 
would  be  an  obstruction  which  does  not  now  exist; 
I  believe  that  the  vehicles  that  ran  on  Broadway 
now,  every  day,  as  we  see  them,  can  be  and  are 
easily    moved  in  case  the  thoroughfare  is  necessary 
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to  be  used  for  moving  the  apparatuses  of  the  Fire  1946 
Departmeut;  while  vehicles  that  are  confined  to 
tracks  and  could  not  be  moved  off  of  these  tracks, 
are  certainly  an  obstruction  to  the  apparatus  goin^ 
to  a  fire.  Q.  Then  if  I  understand  you  a  surface 
railroad  in  Broadway,  a  double  track  there,  would 
delay  thp  fire  service  T  A.  I  certainlv  think  so.  Q. 
And  delay  is  the  one  thing  you  desire  to  avoid  in 
case  of  fire,  is  it  not  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Prompt  ser- 
vice is,  you  may  saj',  worth  thousands  of  dollars  f  A. 
Is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Q.  The  loss  of  two 
or  three  minutes  is  the  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars 
at  times  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Have  you  given  any 
thought  to  the  subject  of  the  compensation  to  the 
municipal  authorities,  in  payment  of  these  privi- 1947 
leges,  applied  for  by  the  surface  railroad  company, 
iu  connection  with  your  point  of  view  as  an  under- 
writer?   A.  No,  sir,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

By  Mr.  Bright: 

Q.  You  concur,  then,  in  all  the  views  and  facts 
that  Mr.  Goit  stated  on  his  examination  and  cross^ 
examination  f  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Evarts : 

Q.  Mr.  Silvey,  you  live  in  this  city  f  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Where  do  you  live!  A.  1  live  in  Orange,  N.  J. 
Q.  And  you  do  not  go  up  and  down  Broadway  very 
much  T  A  Yes,  sir;  a  good  deal.  Q.  What  means  do  1948 
you  employ  for  getting  up  and  down  Broadway  be- 
low Fourteenth  Street?  A.  Well,  I  usually  walk. 
Q.  You  walk!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Would  not,  in  your 
opinion,  cars,  if  such  were  used  in  Broadway,  inter- 
fere not  only  with  the  passage  of  the  apparatus  of 
tie  Fire  Department,  not  only  because  of  their  being 
there  themselves  but  because  they  presented  obstruc- 
tions to  and  prevented  other  vehicles  from  getting 
out  of  the  way  f  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Charles  M.  Peck,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  the  City,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Wickes : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  t  A.  Insurance,  sir.  Q. 
Where  is  your  office  f  A.  60  Liberty  Street.  Q.  How 
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1949  loug  have  you  beeu  engaged  in  that  business!  A. 
Tweuty-three  or  twenty-four  years.  Q.  What  com- 
panies do  you  represent!  A.  1  represent  the  City  of 
London,  the  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Mechanics  of  Philadelphia  and  the  United  Firemen^s 
of  Philadelphia.  Q.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Coit  just  given?  A.  I  did,  sir.  Q.  And  of  Mr. 
Silvey  t  A.  I  did,  sir.  Q.  Are  you  a  uietuber  of  tht 
Fire  Patrol  Gooiniittee  as  they  are  T  A.  I  am,  sir.  Q. 
Do  j'ou  endorse  all  that  they  have  said?  A.  I  do,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  endorse  what  Mr.  Coit  said  almiit  the  dry 
goods  district  in  this  city  T  A.  I  do  not  recollect;  1 
do  not  know  what  part  of  tlie  evidence  you  refer  to, 
sir.    Q.   He  spoke  of  the  dry  goods  district  as  lieiti^ 

jggQtbat  point  of  the  city  towards  which  underwriters 
look  with  special  anxiety  and  concern.  A.  I  agree 
with  him  there.  Q.  And  he  described  the  bonudarie^ 
of  it  generally  as  being  from  Crosby  Street  to  We^t 
Broadway  and  from  Chambers  Street  to  Canal.  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  it  extends  even  above  that,  as  far  as  Hous- 
ton Street,  which  is  now  known  as  the  new  dry 
goods  district.  Q.  But  all  on  the  line  or  Broadway, 
iff  it  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  all  on  the  line  of  Broadway. 
Q.  So  that  in  moving  fire  apparatuses  from  the  station 
where  they  are  stored  to  the  scene  of  a  Are  Broadway 
would  be  the  only  avenue  convenient  to  reach  it!  A. 
We  seek  that  now  in  preference  to  any  other.  Q.  An<l 
that  is  because  the  present  traffic  on  Broadway  can 
easily  give  space  to  the  fire  engines  rapidly  going  to 

1951  ^  Uj.^  f  ^  ^Yxat  is  the  reason,  sir.  Q.  Whereas,  1  sup- 
pose it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  make  a  car 
which  ran  in  a  certain  track  get  out  of  the  way  ?  A. 
We  find  it  so.  Q.  And  there  are  difficulties  also,  are 
there  not,  in  driving  in  a  street  where  there  are  rail- 
road tracks  T  A.  Difficulty  in  turning  out  of  the 
tracks  and  going  by  the  cars.  Q.  Have  you  evef 
known  a  fire  apparatus  to  become  disabled  by  such 
causes  !  A.  We  have  come  in  collision  with  the  cars; 
it  is  not  infrequent. 

By  Mr,  Bright  : 

Q.  You  would  not  get  into  collision  with  them  it 
you  were  not  on  the  tracks,  I  suppose?  A.  No, sir; 
possibly  not.  Q.  Suppose  Broadway  was  wide  enough 
to  admit  of  your  traveling  on  the  side,  and  the  street 
was  not  so  crowded  but  that  you  could  travel  on 
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either  side,  would  you  sometioies  find  yourself  in  the  1952 
tracks  probably!  A.  Find  ourselves  where,  sir?  Q. 
Find  yourselves  in  the  tracks  f  A.  We  should  take 
the  clearest  road ;  if  the  road  on  either  side  was  clear 
we  should  take  that ;  if  there  were  vehicles  on  either 
side  we  should  take  the  track.  Q.  Suppose  you  were 
go\ug  to  fire  on  a  Sunday  when  there  might  be  no 
cars  on  Broadway  and  no  vehicles,  would  you  go  on 
the  side  or  would  you  take  the  tracks  ?  A.  If  there 
were  no  vehicles  there,  I  think  we  should  take  the 
side.  Q.  And  no  cars?  A.  Well,  [  cfinnot  say  ;  that 
would  depend,  sir. 

Q.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  safety  and  all  that, 
under  such    circumstances    where   would  you  go! 

A.  It  would  depend Q.  Let  us  have  it—  which  1953 

would  you  do;  try  to  form  an  opinion?  A.  Well, 
I  don't  know  as  I  could  say  ;  it  would  depend  alto- 
gether upon  the  circumstances ;  I  could  not  judge 
unless  you  stated  a  specific  case.  Q.  I  will  wait 
'until  a  fire  and  put  it. 

By  Mr.  Fuller: 

Q.  Do  you  ever  come  in  collision  with  trucks, 
stages  and  carriages?  A.  We  do,  sometimes. 
Q.  Any  oftener  than  you  do  with  cars  f  A.  I  don't 
know  that  we  do  or  not,  sir;  the  trucks  make  way 
for  us  generally. 

By  Mr.  Evarts  :  -iqra 

Q.  Do  you  live  in  the  city,  Mr.  Peck?  A.  1  do 
sir.  Q.  And  have  for  how  many  years  past?  I 
have  for  forty.  Q.  Where  is  your  residence? 
A.  Fifty-sixth  Street.  Q.  Do  you  go  np  and  down 
town  every  day?  A.  Every  day,  sir.  Q.  What 
means  of  getting  up  and  down  town  do  you  em- 
ploy? A.  1  mainly  take  the  elevated  railroad — the 
Sixth  Avenue.  Q.  You  have  been  familiar  with  New 
York  City  and  with  Broadway  during  your  residence 
here  ?  A.  I  have,  sir.  Q.  In  your  opinion  would  the 
crowded  state  of  Broadway  be  relieved  by  a  double 
track  horse  railroad  with  horse-cars  running  on  it  ? 
A.  Really  I  don't  know  that  I  am  able  to  express 
an  opinion  on  that  point. 

By  Commissioner  Harris: 

Q.  If  there  was  a  railroad  on  Broadway  could 
engines  still  go  on  that  street,  or  would  they  go  np 
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1953  some  side  street  ?  A.  Well,  I  tbiuk  tbey  wonld 
naturally  seek  Broadway;  of  course  it  wonld  de- 
pend upon  the  district  they  wished  to  reach;  of 
course  we  take  sometimes  South  Fifth  Avenue  or 
West  Broadway,  as  the  case  may  be — wherever  the 
locality  of  the  fire  may  be;  we  naturally  take  the 
widest  street  and  the  street  where  we  think  we  c;iq 
^et  through  the  quickest.  Q.  That  is,  if  the  fire 
was  west  of  the  middle  of  the  block  between  Bnmd- 
way  and  West  Broadway,  you  would  rather  take 
West  Broadway  or  South  Fifth  Avenue!  A.  It 
would  depend ;  we  would  take  the  widest  street ; 
we  find  some  difBculty,  as  Mr.  Goit  stated,  in  getting 
up  Church  Street  on  account  of  the  cars  aud  ou 

jg5g  account  of  the  trucks  that  are  there;  we  woald 
naturally  take  either  West  Broadway  or  Broadway; 
it  would  depend  upon  where  the  alarm  came  from. 
Q.  You  do  use  West  Broadway  now  ?  A.  Oh,  of 
course,  and  fires  west  of  West  Broadway,  we 
wouldn't  go  up  Broadway — that  is  with  our  patrol 
on  Murray  Street;  if  the  fire  was  above  Canal 
Street  and  in  parts  west  of  Broadway,  then  we 
would  take  Broadway  coming  down  from  Great 
Jones  Street  from  Patrol  No.  2,  which  patrol  covers 
a  certain  district;  No.  1,  down  in  Murray  Street, 
only  covers  as  far  as  Canal  Street,  No.  2  covers  from 
Fourteenth  Street  down  to  Canal  Street,  so  that 
each  patrol  has  its  own  particular  district. 

By  Commissioner  Lord : 

Q.  Both  east  and  west  of  Broadway?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  both  east  and  west  of  Broadway. 

By  Mr.  Fuller : 

Q.  Are  you  accustomed  to  driving  horses?  A. 
I  haven't  recently,  because  I  have  no  horse  now; 
but  I  have  owned  a  horse  of  my  own,  and  I  am 
accustomed  to  drive  horses.  Q.  You  have  driven 
horses  with  carriages  or  wagons,  haven't  you! 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Mr.  Bright  asked  yon  the  qoestioo 
if  there  was  a  railroad  on  Broadway,  and  on  Sun- 
day, when  no  cars  were  running  and  no  trucks 
standing  there,  aud  there  were  no  carriages  on 
Broadway,  what  would  you  prefer,  driving  ou  the 
rails  or  along  the  side  of  the  street ;  wouldn't  yoa  go 
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Dineteen  times  out  of  twenty,  and  probably  ninety- 1958 
nine  times  ont  of  a  hundred  in  the  track  instead  of 
taking  the  side  of  the  street  T  A.  If  I  had  a  li^ht 
wagon  I  should  not;  if  1  were  driving  a  fire  patrol 
wagon — well,  I  am  not  accustomed  to  driving  a  fire 
patrol  wagon — the  fire  patrol  wagon  would  not  be 
hurt  by  the  track,  and  1  cannot  say  whether  I  would 
take  the  track  or  not ;  if  I  were  driving  a  light 
wagon  or  a  carriage,  such  as  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  drive,  I  would  take  the  side  of  the  street 
and  not  the  track,  because  I  should  be  afraid  to  hurt 
the  wagon.  Q.  Maybe  when  we  get  the  track  we 
shall  learn  something  about  it ;  I  should  take  the 
track.  A.  Well,  that  is  a  dittarence  of  opinion 
between  you  and  I.  I959 

Hugh  Bonner,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
the  City,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Wickes : 

Q.  Mr.  Bonner,  you  are  connected  with  the  New 
York  City  Fire  Department?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How 
long  have  you  been  so  connected  with  it  I  A. 
Twenty  years.  Q.  What  position  do  you  now  hold! 
A.  Assistant-Chief  of  the  Department.  Q.  And  do 
your  duties  require  you  to  attend  fires?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  you  and  your  immediate  superior  are 
always  in  attendance?  A.  Either  one  is  -^^^ways^^^^ 
present  in  this  section  of  the  city.  Q.  What  route  is 
taken  by  the  engines  and  trucks  of  the  Department 
in  going  to  fires?  I  refer  to  such  trucks  and  engines 
as  are  near  the  line  of  Broadway.  A.  Broadway, 
generally.  Q.  There  is  an  engine  in  Elizabeth 
Street,  is  there  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  one  in 
Wooster  Street?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  one  in 
Marion  Street?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  AH  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Prince  Street,  near  there?  A.  Y'es,  sir.  Q. 
And  in  going  up  or  down-town  to  fires  they  take 
the  line  of  Broadway  ?  A.  Through  the  lower  sec- 
tion we  always  take  Broadway.  Q.  What  is  the 
reason  of  that  ?  A.  Well,  we  find  we  can  make  bet- 
ter time  on  Broadway ;  vehicles  will  give  way  very 
easily  to  our  apparatuses.  Q.  And  you  can  thus 
reach  fires  more  promptly?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  with 
better  time  arriving  at  fires.    Q.  And   it  is  a  rule 
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1961  with  you  to  go  to  the  scene  of  the  fire  as  quickly  as 
possible  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Every  energy  is  bent  to 
nccomplish  that  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  in  Winter 
time  is  that  so!  A.  Sir?  Q.  In  Winter  time,  do  yon 
also  always  take  Broadway  ?  A.  Well,  yes;  we  find 
going  is  much  better,  and  if  there  is  a  snow-fall  it  is 
generally  clear.  Q,  It  is  generally  the  first  street 
opened  ii|)?  A.  Yes,  sir;  generally  the  first  street 
o|>ened.  Q.  Would  a  railroad  in  Broadway — double 
track  railroad  with  sidings— occasion  delay  in  mov- 
ing apparatuses  to  a  fire  in  your  judgment?  A. 
With  the  present  traffic  I  think  it  would.  Q.  Why! 
A.  Well,  we  find  that  vehicles  will  very  easily  give 
way  to  our  apparatuses;  but  railroad  cars  will  not; 

1962  ^^^y  cannot  leave  the  track  unless  we  force  them 
ofl",  and  that  we  do  not  do  very  often.  Q.  And  is  it 
not  also  true  that  in  cases  of  surface  railroads 
l)lockades  are  more  apt  to  occur  T  A.  In  a  crowded 
thoroughfare,  yes.  Q.  In  turning  out  of  tracks  or 
in  turning  into  streets  where  there  are  railroad  tracks 
laid,  does  that  occasion  delay  or  annoyance?  A.  It 
occasions  delays  and  it  occasions  wear  and  tear  on 
our  apparatuses.  Q.  Wear  and  tear  to  what  extent  ? 
A.  Well,  that  I  could  not  say.  Q.  Have  you  ever 
known  an  engine  to  break  down  or  a  truck  to  break 
down  on  railroad  tracks?  A.  Well,  we  find  it 
shakes  the  bolts  in  the  boiler  and  loosens  the  jointi» 
and  causes  leaks  in  the  boiler,  and  delay  is  caused 

Iftfl^  by  the  driver  being  compelled  to  pull  up  often  to 
get  around  a  car.  Q.  And  you  cannot  leave  the 
track  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  but  have  to  slow  up ! 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  that  occasions  delay?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Is  it  your  custom  to  go  to  fires  with 
your  horses  on  the  gallop,  pitching  along  at  as  fast 
a  rate  as  they  can  go  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  generally  that 
is  the  way. 

By  Commissioner  Harris : 

Q.  What  percentage  of  your  fires  are  in  the  night 
time  I     A.  Probably  75  percent. 

By  Mr  Fuller  : 

Q.  Your  engines  fit  the  tracks?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Are  they  not  made  with  that  purpose  ?  A.  We  take 
the  track  guage  for  our  apparatues,  yes,  sir.    Q.  So 
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that  yonr  engines  are  made  to  fit  the  track  t  A.  1964 
Yes,  sir;  now,  one  moment ;  I  cannot  say  that  they 
are  maile  to  fit  the  tracks;  that  is  the  general 
gauge.  .  Q.  I  believe  they  are ;  I  believe  it  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  made  with  that  special  reference. 
A.  That  is  tlie  general  gauge  in  general  use ;  not 
only  for  our  apparatuses  but  for  many  others.  Q.  I 
know  they  are  made  to  run  in  the  track ;  you  say 
that  you  "have  to  slow  up  to  get  out  of  the  track? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Can't  you  go  so  much  more  rapidly 
in  the  track  that  you  can  afford  to  slow  up  a  little 
to  get  out?  A.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  generally  go 
much  faster  in  the  track.  Q.  You  cannot  go  much 
faster  in  the  track  ?  A.  We  can,  but  we  don't  do 
it;  there  is  a  limit  to  our  speed  and  we  are  not  ai-i965 
lowed  to  go  over  that  limit.  Q.  What  is  that  limit? 
A.  As  fast  as  a  man  can  run  ahead  of  an  apparatus. 
Q.  Then  it  depends  upon  how  fast  a  man  can  run  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Suppose  he  can  run  as  fast  as  My- 
ers, would  you  keep  up  with  him  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
But  then  why  do  you  drive  into  the  track  if  you 
don't  go  any  faster  ?  A.  Well,  we  find  it  easier  on  our 
apparatuses;  that  is,  provided  the  street  is  not  in 
good  condition  on  either  side.  Q.  That  is,  you  find 
it  much  easier?  A.  Much  easier  riding;  we  can 
make  a  good  deal  better  time ;  that  is,  provided  the 
cars  are  not  in  the  way. 

By  Mr.  Wiches :  19Qg 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  railroad  in 
Broadway,  a  double  track  railroad  in   Broadway, 
would  occasion  delay  ?     A.  YcvS,  sir.    Q.  In  moving' 
your  apparatus  to  the  scene  of  fire  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bright  : 

Q.  Y^ou  spoke  about  sometimes  forcing  cars  off 
the  track ;  please  explain  that.  A.  We  very  often 
attempt  to  leave  the  track,  and  our  wheels  slide 
along  the  track,  and  we  strike  the  car  before  we  can 
bring  the  apparatus  off,  and  it  naturally  forces  the 
hind  part  of  the  car  off  of  the  track,  and  sometimes 
damages  the  car  very  much.  Q.  I  must  have  mis- 
understood you ;  I  underst'Ood  you  to  speak  some- 
times of  requiring  the  cars  to  make  way  for  you. 
A.  Sometimes  we  force  our  way ;  that  is  what  I 
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1967  meant  by  forcing  oiir  way ;  we  slide  along  the  track 
in  attempting  to  get  around  the  car.  Q.  Yon  did 
not  mean  to  s|>eak  then  of  requiring  the  cars  to  leave 
the  track  T  A.  Oh,  no,  sir;  certainly  not;  we  gen- 
erally leave  the  traek  to  them. 

By  Commissioner  Vance : 

Q.  Is  it  your  custom  to  send  a  pioneer  ahead  of 
your  companies  in  crowded  thoroughfares!  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  And  you  send  him  ahead  to  give  warniug 
to  vehicles  and  cars  so  as  to  clear  a  way  for  your  eu- 
gine  T    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Wickes : 

Q.  And  in  response  to  that  warning  they  turn 
aside?  A.  Yes,  sir;  generally— except  we  meet 
with  some  stubborn  driver. 


By  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  According  to  your  observation,  what  is  the 
proportion  of  stages  that  occupy  Broadway  all  the 
time  compared  with  other  vehicles — trucks,  &c.? 
A.  Well,  I  should  judge  two-thirds  of  the  vehicles 
on  Broadway  are  stages.  Q.  And  their  disappear- 
ance would  afford'  very  great  relief,  would  it  not ! 
A.  I  think  so.  Q.  Is  your  principal  trouble  in  rush- 
1969  ^^S  through  the  streets  caused  by  the  presence  of 
stages!  A.  I  think  so,  on  Broadway.  Q.  A  great 
nuisance  !     A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are. 

By  Mr.  Evarts : 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  removal  of  a  certain  nuaiber 
of  stages  would  relieve  Broadway  any  more  than 
the  removal  of  the  same  number  of  trucks  T  A.  T 
think  the  removal  of  stages  to  a  point  to  the  north 
of  Fourteenth  Street  would  relieve  Broadway.  Q. 
But  won't  you  answer  my  question  f  Would  it  re- 
lieve it  any  more  than  the  removal  of  the  saioe 
number  of  other  vehicles  f    A.  I  think  not. 

Michael  Wall,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
the  City,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
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By  Mr.  Wickes  :  1970 

Q.  You  are  connected  with  the  City  Fire  Depart- 
nienr,  areyou  not?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  long  have 
von  been  a  fireman  f  A.  I  have  been  three  years  last 
December.  Q.  With  what  company  areyou  connected 
now!  A.  Hook  and  Ladder  9,  209  Elizabeth 
Street.  Q.  In  what  capacity  f  A.  I  am  a  driver, 
sir.  Q.  In  goin^  to  fires,  do  you  frequently  use 
Broadway!  A.  Use  it  ail  the  time.  Q.  Why!  A. 
I  use  Broadway  all  the  time  I  can.  Q.  Why  !  A. 
Well,  because  there  are  rough  places  down  below 
Broome  Street,  and  l)ecause  it  is  the  l>est  going ;  I 
can  make  better  time  there.  Q.  And  time  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  you!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Why 
can  you  make  better  time  in  Broadway  !  A.  Be- 1971 
cause  it  is  wide  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  way, 
and  if  there  are  wagons  or  stages  or  an.v  thing  of  the 
kind,  the  policeman  on  the  corner — all  he  has  got  to 
do  is  to  blow  his  whistle  and  everyl>ody  gets  out  of 
the  way;  I  cannot  go  from  Elizabeth  Street  to 
Grand  Street  and  take  the  car  tracks,  l>ecause  there 
are  so  many  blockades  there  and  everything  on  the 
track,  and  I  cannot  drive  in  there  because  I  am 
liable  to  spring  an  axle  or  thi*ow  a  horse  down  and 
wrench  him — stepping  on  a  railroad  track  he  is 
liable  to  lose  his  footing  and  wrench  himself.  Q. 
And  does  the  apparatus  get  wrenched  in  turning  in 
and  out?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Have  you  ever  known 
it  to  become  disabled  and  broken  down  !  A.  Yes,  1972 
sir;  here  a  time  ago  we  broke  an  axle  on  Canal 
Street  and  the  Bowery,  by  catching  in  the  frog  and 
we  broke  down,  and  one  of  my  horses  is  strained 
now  from  a  railroad  track.  Q.  Uow  long  is  your 
book  and  ladder  truck  !  A.  It  is  about — I  guess  it 
is  about  thirty  feet  long  from  the  end  of  the  ladder 
to  the  point  ot  the  pole.  Q.  Would  a  double  track 
railroad  in  Broadway,  if  one  should  be  laid  in 
Broadway,  iuterferre  with  your  prompt  attendance 
on  fires!  A.  I  think  so,  sir.  Q.  Why  !  A.  Well, 
we  cannot  pull  out  of  it  quick  enough ;  we  have  to 
slow  up  because  the  truck  slides  and  is  liable  to  go 
over— silides  on  the  tracks  and  liable  to  tip  over ;  I 
have  known  engines  to  tip  over;  in  Stanton  Street, 
lor  instance,  coming  oft  of  Ludlow  to  Stanton,  one 
strnck  against  the  rail  and  went  right  over  on  the 
sidewalk ;  I  never  use  a  track  if  I  can  possibly  avoid 
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1973  it,  l>ecanse  it  is  liable  to  brealc  an  apparatus  down ; 
on  the  outside  of  tbe  track  in  tbe  Winter  time  when 
the  snow  is  heavy,  the  trucks  always  travel  iu  the 
track,  and  outside  of  the  rail  it  is  all  socked  dowu  in 
the  streets  from  heavy  laden  trucks  ^oing  along 
there,  and  we  cannot  certainly  go  there  when  tbe 
snow  is  about  twelve  inches  deep ;  we  never  use  the 
track  if  we  can  avoid  it.  Q.  This  place  outside  of 
the  rail  is  made  by  the  broad  gauged  trucks  ?  A.  No, 
sir.  Q.  They  run  one  wheel  in  the  rail  and  tbe 
other  perpetually  in  a  certain  ^groove  and  grailually 
wear  a  place  there!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Then  it  is 
your  opinion,  {  understand,  that  in  moving  hook  and 
ladder  trucks  to  a  fire  a  railroad  in  firoadway  would 
occasion  delay  !     A.  I  should  think  so,  sir ;  1  should 

1^ '4  never  take  it ;  I  should  never  take  a  track  if  I  could 
avoid  it. 

By  Mr.  Bright : 

.Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  driver!  A.  About 
a  year  and  a  half,  sir ;  I  have  been  driving  all  my 
lifetime.  Q.  I  mean  iu  the  Fire  Department!  A. 
About  a  year  and  a  half.  Q.  How  many  I  reak- 
downs  have  you  had  in  that  time !  A.  I  have 
sprung  one  axle.  Q.  How  many  times  are  you  out 
in  every  week!  A.  Well,  we  average  about  forty 
runs  a  month.  Q.  Where  is  your  station  !  A.  209 
Elizabeth  Street.  Q.  You  have  to  go  iu  every  di- 
1975  lection  !  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Go  over  e^r  tracks!  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  almost  every  run!  A.  Yes, sir; 
sometimes  we  cannot  avoid  it.  Q.  Take  it  as  you 
go;  do  you  in  almost  every  run  have  occasion  to 
run  over  or  upon  car  tracks!  A.  Every  run  we  ruu 
over  a  car  track.  Q.  You  make  good  time,  too  !  A. 
Pretty  good  time,  yes,  sir.  Q.  You  feel  very  well 
satisfied  with  your  forty  runs  a  month,  during  tbe 
last  year  and  a  half!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  make 
perfectly  good  time!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Wherever 
you   have   been — in   whatever   direction  you   have 

gone  !     A.  Well,  we  go  to   Canal  Street  and 

Q.  No,  no;  but  you  have  made  good  time  univers- 
ally! A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  had  one  break-down! 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  one  break- 
down was  chargeable  to  one  particular  railroad  !  A. 
I  sprang  an  axle,  that  is  all.     Q.  What  do  you  think 
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about  stages?     A.  Well,  I  think  they  are  pretty  1976 

good. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  the  captain  who  was  on  be- 
fore you  f  A.  As  to  railroads  and  stages  t  Q.  Yes,  sir. 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Are  they  a  great  nuisance  to  the  Fire 
Department?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  can  get  out  of 
the  way.  Q.  If  they  get  in  your  way  it  is  pretty  bad  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  About  what  proportion  of  stages  seem 
to  yon  to  be  in  Broadway  f  A.  Well,  the  stages  are 
about  the  principal  part  of  the  business  in  Broad- 
way ;  that  is  in  the  mornings  and  afternoons.  Q. 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere  all  the  time  T  A.  Yes, 
sir;  but  at  night  time,  of  course,  there  are  not  so 
many.  Q.  And  they  are  less  accommodating  than 
anybody  else  !  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Are  they  generally 
walking  or  trotting!  A.  Well,  sometimes  trotting  l^'JT 
and  sometimes  walking.  Q.  They  are  quite  apt  to 
be  walking  in  Broadway,  aren't  ihey,  most  of  the 
time  ?  A.  Well,  they  are  supposed  to  be  trotting.  Q. 
What  is  your  observation  T  A.  Well,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  trotting,  but  they  walk  some  down  toWn 
here.  Q.  Is  it  your  observation  that  they  will  walk 
wben  they  can — when  they  get  a  chance  ?  A.  No,  sir ; 
they  trot  when  they  get  a  chance.  Q.  Suppose  you 
wanted  to  go  from  this  station  at  the  corner  here  by 
the  Court  House,  do  you  know  where  that  is  f  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  Court  House  and  Centre  Street,  is  it!  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  IStation  7.  Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  Clipper 
Building  is — the  Clipper  of&Qe  building,  opposite  the 
Tombs!  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Suppose  you  wanted  to  go  ^^'^ 
up  to  Grand  Street  on  that  same  street !  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  How  would  you  go  !  A.  I  certainly  would 
take  Centre  Street.  Q.  You  would  not  take  Broad- 
way !  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Wouldn't  you  have  to  !  A.  No, 
sir;  certainly  not. 

By  Mr.  Wickes: 

Q.  Where  have  the  most  destructive  fires  occurred 
sine"  you  have  been  in  the  Fire  Department;  what 
part  of  the  city  !  A.  The  most  destructive,  sir !  Q. 
\"es.  A.  Well,  sir,  I  guess  the  most  destructive  is 
west  of  Broadway,  in  what  we  call  the  dry  goods 
district ;  that  is  what  they  are  all  afraid  of. 

Q.  It  is  a  part  of  the  city  where  the  most  value  is 
supposed  to  be  concentrated  !  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That 
is  the  place  in  the  city  where,  when  you  receive  an 
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1979  alarm,  yon  always  feel  tbe  greatest  anxiety  aboat,  is 
it  Dot  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  to  move  tbe  appara- 
tus to  tbe  diy  goods  district,  it  is  more  important  to 
get  tbere  promptly  tban  to  any  otber  district  in  tbe 
city,  is  it  not  f    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fuller : 

Q.  Do  your  trucks  fit  the  tracks?  A.  No,  sir. 
Tbe  truck  I  bave  got  won't  fit  tbe  track.  Tbere  are 
three  or  four  new  apparatuses,  as  tbey  bave  got  in 
Chicago,  that  are  about  eight  inches  broader  than 
tbe  track.  Q.  When  you  drive  on  a  track  with  your 
truck  which  wheel  do  you  run  in  tbe  rsiil  ?  A.  Sir! 
Q.  For  instance,  you  are  going  up  town  and  there 

1980  was  a  railroad  in  Broadway,  which  wheel  would  niii 
in  tbe  track  ?  That  is,  if  you  were  going  up  Broad- 
way, would  you  run  your  right  wheel  in  the  track? 
A.  1  would  run  my  right  wheel  in  tbe  track  if  I  was 
going  to  a  station  on  that  side ;  I  would  certainly 
keep  tbe  wheel  on  the  inside  of  the  right  band  track 
going  up,  because  if  I  wanted  to  get  out  and  I  had 
tbe  otber  wheel  in  instead,  I  would  be  liable  to  tip 
over  and  break  my  neck.  Q.  Then  if  your  truck 
runs  in  that  way  it  is  not  difficult  for  you  to  get  out 
of  tbe  track  if  you  turn  at  rigbt  angles  f  A.  Xot  if 
I  bave  the  rigbt  wheel  on  the  inside  of  this  track 
going  up  town,  and  tbere  is  nothing  in  the  way  uf 
the  outside  wheel,  I  can  do  it;  but  if  I  do  not  get 

1981  the  rail  rigbt  I  am  liable  to  be  pulled  out  of  tbe  seat 
and  break  my  neck.  Q.  You  ought  to  if  you  do  not 
turn  out  right ;  you  say  you  strained  your  horse  in 
a  railroad  track  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  wrenched  him.  Q. 
How  did  be  wrench  bimselff  A.  Slipped  on  tbe 
track.  Q.  Slipped  on  the  track  f  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
When  tbere  is  a  fire  you  generally  take  tbe  shortest 
cut  to  it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Lord  : 

Q.  Have  you  tbe  whole  control  of  your  track  ? 
A.  I  bave  the  whole  control  of  it  entirely,  sir.  Q. 
Biit  tbe  man  that  steers,  isn't  he  responsible  for  luore 
tban  you  are?  A.  No,  sir;  tbe  driver  is  more  re- 
sponsible than  tbe  wheelman,  certainly  ;  I  have  ^ot 
to  look  out  for  him.  Q.  I  thought  you  went  as  fast 
as  you  could  and  be  took  care  of  you  f  A.  No ;  I 
bave  got  to  carry  him  rigbt. 
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By  Mr.  Wickes  :  1982 

Q.  He  follows  the  direction  which  you  indicate  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Edward  C.  Becker,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  the  City-  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Wickes: 

Q.  Mr.  Becker,  you  are  in  the  Fire  Department  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  fire- 
man ?  A.  Two  years  next  May.  Q.  What  do  you 
do  I  A.  Driver  of  the  apparatus.  Q.  What  do  you 
drivel  A.  The  engine.  Q.  What  engine?  A.  No. 
13  of  No.  99  Wooster  Street.  Q.  Engine  No.  13, -^^o 
stationed  at  99  Wooster  Street?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  ^"^^ 
Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wall  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  As  to  the  use  of  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Are  you  accustomed  to  use  Broadway  when  you 
have  a  fire,  up  or  down  town,  on  or  near  the  line  of 
Broadway?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  why  is  that? 
A.  To  avoid  the  railroad  tracks ;  if  I  get  into  the  rail- 
road tracks,  and  there  is  a  car  ahead  of  me,  I  have 
to  put  on  the  break  and  come  to  a  standstill,  and 
pull  out  the  apparatus ;  the  api)aratus  weighs  7,500, 
and  all  the  weight  is  on  the  hind  wheels,  and  I  have 

t  to  come  almost  to  a  dead  standstill  to  get  out.  ^  Q. 

le  boiler  and  the  engine— the  machinery — is  mainly 
located  over  the  hind  wheels?  A.  Yes,  there  is  no 
weight  on  the  front.  Q.  And  when  you  come  to  a 
standstill,  and  have  to  pull  out  of  course  that  occa-  ^^^ 
sions  delay?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  then  you  are 
late  in  getting  to  a  fire  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  are 
required  to  go  to  a  fire,  are  you  not,  as  rapidly  as 
possible?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  are  required 
to  make  reports  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  time 
you  make  m  getting  to  the  fire,  are  you  not  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  the  officer  in  charge  does  that.  Q.  And 
you  select,  therefore,  the  best  route,  not  necessarily 
the  shortest,  but  the  one  that  you  can  pursue  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  time  ?  A.  The  one  that  I 
can  make  tne  best  time  on;  I  ain't  supposed  to 
know,  and  I  don' t  know  when  my  horses  are  going 
the  fastest ;  I  drive  them  as  fast  as  they  can  go,  and 
I  am  always  trying  to  get  more  out  of  them.  Q. 
And  when  a  fire  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  Broadway, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  your  station,  you  go 
to  Broadway,  and  then  turn  to  the  scene  of  the  Me 
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1985 when  you  get  opposite  the  point?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
always  take  Broadway  in  the  day  time.  Q.  Not  in 
the  night  time  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  now,  if  the  station  is 
at  the  comer  of  Church  Street  and  Barclay,  to  avoid 
pulling  out  of  the  tracks,  I  go  down  Broadway.  As 
a  general  thing,  when  a  man  pulls  out  with  an  appa- 
ratus, out  of  the  track,  the  hind  part  will  slue  in 
toward  the  gutter,  and  if  the  hind  wheel  strikes  the 
curb,  nine  cliances  out  of  ten  it  will  break  it  down. 
Q.  How  do  you  mean  ?  A.  If  I  strike  the  curb.  Q, 
Will  you  break  the  axle  ?  A.  It  will  break  the  axle 
or  wheels ;  something  has  got  to  go.  Q.  Have  yon 
ever  known  of  a  case  of  that  kind  f  A.  Not  in  my 
experience ;  I  have  known  them,  I  have  seen  that 
when  I  was  up  town.     Q.  You  have  seen  it?  A. 

jggg  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  what  district  of  the  city  do  the 
most  destructive  fires  occur,  as  far  as  you  have 
observed  i  A.  In  the  dry  goods  district  here.  Q, 
Would  it  hinder  you  in  going  to  a  fire  to  have  a  rail- 
road in  Broadway— double  track  railroad.  A  Yes, 
sir ;  I  think  it  would,  sir.  Q.  It  would  delay  yon 
reaching  the  scene  of  the  fire  f    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Harris :  About  75  per  cent,  of  the 
fires  occur  at  night  'i 

The  witness :  Yes,  most  of  the  fires  are  at  night. 
Then  the  chances  are,  that  if  there  is  a  fire  down 
town,  and  if  I  wanted  to  go  down  Church  Street, 
there  are  a  good  many  trucks  standing  along  therei 
and  I  would  see  coming  out  of  the  house  there, 
where  the  Broadway  rauroad  comes  down,  and  at 

2907  the  station  237,  firemens'  headquarters — I  have  seen 
me  turn  out  from  three  cars  from  Spring  to  Prince, 
and  pulling  between  trucks  there,  and  it  causes  a 
delay,  and  in  getting  to  the  station  we  would  be  be- 
hindhand probably  7  times  out  of  10. 

By  Mr.  Evarts : 

Q.  Those  trucks  remaining  there  over  night  \  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Without  any  horses?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
some  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Wickes : 

Q.  Have  you  not  observed  that  street-cars  run  at 
night  also  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  To  what  hour  of  the 
night  do  they  run  ?  A.  I  think  that  they  run  to 
two  o'  clock  ;  somewheres  around  there — one  or  two 
o'clock — I  cannot  state  exactly  what  time,  but  I 
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know  I  have  gone  out  at  half -past  twelve  and  I  met  1^88 
the  cars. 

Q.  Don't  some  cars  run  all  night  ?  A.  I  don't  be- 
lieve they  do,  on  the  Broadway  line;  no,  sir.*  Q.  I 
don't  refer  to  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue 
line  alone,  but  I  mean  generally  throughout  the  city? 
A.  Well,  some  of  them  do;  yes.  Q.  Don't  the 
Sixth  Avenue  and  Third  Avenue  cars  run  all  night  ? 
A.  Well,  I  don't  have  much  taaffic  over  there  my- 
self Q.  You  say  most  of  the  lires  occur  at  night  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  most  fires  occur  before  or  alter 
midnights  A.  They  generally  start  between  the 
hours  of  nine  and  twelve.  Q.  That  is  in  the  three 
hours  previous  to  midnight  i  A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is 
my  experience  ;  that  is  the  largest  fires  I  have  seen 
occurred  at  that  time.  Q.  And  during  those  hours  1939 
of  the  night,  street-cars  are  running,  are  they  not  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  you  would  therefore  have  the 
same  reason  to  avoid  car  tracks  between  nine  and 
twelve  at  night  that  you  would  during  the  day  timef 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Bright : 

Q.  Do  your  wheels  fit  the  track  \  A.  They  do; 
yes,  sir.  Q.  You  have,  how  many  runs  a  month  i 
A.  Well,  we  avei-age  twenty-five,  I  guess.  Q.  Make 
good  time  I  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Go  in  every  direction^ 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Take  the  shortest  course  %  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Q.  How  many  break-downs  have  you  had 
within  the  last  year  ?  A.  I  have  not  met  with  any -.qqq 
yet.  Q.  Hasn't  any  railroad  managed  to  break  you 
down  yet  i  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  came  down  Wooster 
Street.the  other  night,  and  I  threw  one  of  my  horses 
on  a  car  track  at  Canal  Street.  Q.  If  you  were  travel- 
ing on  Broadway,  and  made  a  very  short  turn,  it 
would  perhax)s  throw  your  horses,  too,  wouldn't  it  i 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  would.  Q.  Suppose 
you  made  a  very  short  turn,  for  any  reason,  would 
not  you  be  liable  to  throw  your  hind  wheels  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Whether  you  did  it  on  account  of  a 
railroad  track,  or  for  any  other  cause  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  about  the  stages  on  Broadway  ;  do  they 
give  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble  <  A.  Well,  they  do 
occasionally;  yes,  sir.  Q.  Are  there  lots  of  them  i 
A.  Well,  I  should  judge  two-thirds  of  the  vehicles 
there  were  stages.  Q.  Seem  to  be  more  of  them  than 
anything  else^  A.  Yes,  sii\  Q.  Give  you  more 
trouble  than  anything  else  \    A.  Well,  I  won' t  say 
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1991  that ;  there  are  some  that  are  contrary,  and  there  are 
some  contrary  truck-drivers  too.  Q.  How  about  the 
trucks  on  Broadway ;  do  you  think  there  are  more 
trucks  fhere  than  need  be  ?  A.  Well,  that  I  could 
not  say.  Q.  You  have  not  formed  an  opinion  on 
that  ?  A.  No,  sir;  but  I  know  that  if  I  rin§  the  gong 
for  them,  pretty  much  all  of  them  wiU  give  me  a 
chance  to  go  through.  Q.  Suppose  there  was  a  rail- 
road in  Broadway,  and  you  wanted  to  go  to  a  fire 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  there  were  no  trucks  or 
cars,  and  you  wanted  to  run  all  the  way  up  to  Union 
Square,  would  you  go  in  one  of  the  tracks  ?  A.  No, 
sir,  I  don't  think  I  would  :  I  think  I  would  stradle 
the  track.  Q.  Why  wouldn'  t  you  go  to  the  side  of 
the  track?    A.  I    could  not    very  weU  keep  the 

1992  apparatus  straight,  because  it  would  slip  on  the  side; 
there  is  more  or  less  of  a  slope  on  Broadway.  Q. 
Are  you  not  mistaken  about  any  slope  in  Broadway  ( 
A.  No,  sir,  I  ain't,  there  is  a  slope  there  in  Broad- 
way. Q.  Don't  you,  as  a  rule,  have  to  take  the 
right  of  Broadway  now,  going  up  town  in  case  of 
fire  i  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  as  I  do.  Q.  What 
do  you  do ;  what  do  you  mean  by  that  i  A.  We 
generally  go  to  the  right  of  the  centre — ^we  have  the 
centre  cleared.  Q.  Do  you  have  trouble  ever  on  the 
side  of  the  street — the  right  side  of  the  street  i  A. 
Well,  occasionally  ;  very  seldom,  though.  Q.  Sup- 
pose you  wanted  to  travel  from  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Fourteenth  Street  down  to  Houston  Street,  how 
would  you  go  ?    A.  I  would  take  Broadway.    Q. 

1993  Yo^  would  go  up  to  Broadway,  and  down,  and 
would  reach  Houston  Street  and  travel  across  i  A. 
AVell,  it  all  depends  where  the  fire  would  be.  Q. 
Suppose  it  is  east  of  the  Bowery — just  east  of  the 
Bowery  ?  No,  I  would  take  Fourth  Avenue  then. 
Q.  Would  not  hesitate  a  minute  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  think  of  going  down  Broadway  ( 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  if  it  was  east  of  the  Bowery.  Q.  At 
the  Bowery  i  A.  Oh,  if  it  was  anywhere  in  the  mid- 
dle, or  between  the  Bowery  and  Broadway,  or  near 
Broadway,  I  would  take  Broadway.  Q.  Oh,  yes; 
if  it  was  nearer  Broadway,  undoubtedly. 

By  Commissioner  Harris : 

Q.  Is  there  any  travel  of  any  kind  in  Broadway 
after  9  o'clock  ?  A.  Nothing  ;  only  the  stages.  Q. 
Stages  about  all^  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  If  the  stages 
were  out  of  the  way  there  would  not  be  any  travel 
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there  at  all,  would  there  ?    A.  Not  much  after  9 1994 
o'clock. 

By  Mr.  BkMer: 

Q.  You  say  if  there  was  a  railroad  in  Broadway, 
and  no  cars  on  the  rail,  and  no  trucks  in  the  street, 
or  carriages,  that  you  would  drive  on  the  side  of  the 
street  ?  A.  I  would  straddle  the  track.  Q.  Do  you 
say  that  Broadway  is  rounded  up  in  the  centre  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  I  believe  most  of  the  streets  are  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Wouldn'  t  your  truck  run  steadier 
if  you  put  one  of  your  wheels  in  the  rail,  and  so 
keep  you  on  the  crown  of  the  hill,  and  wouldn' t  you 
go  much  more  rapidly  ?  A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  put 
one  wheel  in  at  all ;  if  I  put  two  wheels  in  I  could. 
Q.  If  you  had  no  obstruction  you  could  run  right  19^5 
straight  through  with  both  wheels  in  the  track ; 
that  IS  so,  is  it  not  ?  A.  Well,  all  the  time  I  would 
make  I  would  lose  by  pulling  out.  Q.  Supposing 
you  were  to  start  here  irom  the  City  Hall,  and  go 
up  to  Union  Square  in  the  rail  all  the  way,  couldn't 
you  run  faster  in  the  rail  than  you  could  out  of  it  ? 
A.  I  could,  certainly,  if  there  was  nothing  to  ob- 
struct me  ;  I  could  certainly  go  quicker  up  to  Four- 
teenth Street.  A.  Now,  where  is  your  engine  lo- 
cated? A.  99  Wooster  Street,  right  near  Spring. 
Q.  Supposing  you  were  going  down  to  Mercer 
Street  or  Church  Street  and  Canal  Street,  how  would 
you  go  down  ?  A.  Church  Street  and  Canal  Street  ? 
Q.  Yes,  sir  ?  A.  Well,  there  is  Church  and  Canal ; 
I  would  go  down  Wooster  Street ;  I  would  not  cross  1^96 
there.  Q.  I  guess  you  are  a  pretty  good  driver ; 
you  would  not  go  up  to  Broadway  \    A.  No,  sir. 

James  Slater,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
the  city,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Beaman : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment i  A.  About  eipht  years.  Q.  And  what  nave 
you  been  doing  during  those  eight  years  mostly? 
A.  Driver,  oif  and  on.  Q.  Driver?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Are  you  driving  now?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  What 
engine  do  you  drive  now  ?  A.  20  engine.  Q.  Where 
is  vour  station-house  ?  A.  47  Marion  Street.  Q. 
Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  the  last  witness  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.    Q.  Do  you  agree  with  him  in  what  he 
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1997  says  about  the  use  of  Broadway  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Would  a  railroad  in  Broadway,  in  your  opinion, 
make  it  more  difficult  to  get  promptly  to  a  fire  f 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  On  the  line  of  Broadway,  or  near 
Broadway  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  are  in  the  habit 
now  of  taking  Broadway  whenever  you  can  i  A. 
Yes,  as  a  general  thing.  Q.  Because  that  is  a  street 
that  is  always  clear  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  That  is  a 
street  that  is  clear  for  you  more  than  any  other 
street !  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  During  your  eight  years' 
service  in  the  Fire  Department  where  have  been  the 
nfost  destructive  fires  (    A.  Well,  as  a  general  thing, 

'  down  around  the  dry  goods  district.  Q.  The  dry 
goods  district  that  has  been  described  ?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
Q.  And  in  order  to  §et  to  the  dry  goods  from  your 

1998  station-house,  you  mvariably  take  Broadway,  do 
you  not  i!  A.  Yes,  sir;  take  Broadway.  Q.  Now 
please  explain  to  the  Commissioners  why  a  delav 
would  occur  if  a  milroad  should  be  laid  in  Broa^ 
way  ?  A.  Well,  my  opinion  is  tliat  going  down 
there,  to  make  any  time  at  all,  you  would  have  to 
check  up  and  ease  up,  and  turn  out,  in  case  then? 
was  a  car,  in  case  there  were  railroad  tracks  there ; 
you  cannot  swing  out  of  a  track  at  full  speed ;  if 
you  do  you  are  liable  to  land  yourself  in  the  gutter : 
that  is  my  opinion.  Q.  Liable  to  break  down  yuur 
apparatus  (    A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  chances  is. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  an  engine  broken  down  in 
that  way  ?  A.  No,  air  ;  I  never  did,  coming  out  of 
a  track,"  but  it  is  generally  the  case  thejr  do.    Q. 

1999  Have  you  ever  seen  an  engine  strained  or  injured  by 
pulling  out  of  a  track  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  In  what 
respect?  A.  WeU,  turning  out  of  the  track  into 
the  gutter ;  our  own  engine  got  strained  that  way, 
her  hind  axle.  Q.  What  happjened  to  the  axle  to 
break  it  ?  A.  It  did  not  break,  it  bent,  and  we  had 
to  lay  her  up  for  a  month  or  so.  Q.  Had  to  send 
her  to  the  repair  shop  (    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bi/  Mr.  BrigM : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  driven  ?  A.  Well,  about 
three  years,  all  told.  Q.  Have  you  ever  broken 
your  engine  driving  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  In  no  street 
whatever  {  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  And  are  you  in  the 
habit  of  driving  in  railroad  streets  as  well  as  Broad- 
wav  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

doinmissioner  Harris :  If  there  was  a  fire  at  the 
foot  of  Grand  Street,  how  would  you  go  i    A.  Well 
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Grand   Street,    sometimes   Grand   and  sometimes  2000 
Broome. 

John  Gunner,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
the  City,  being  duly  sworn,  t^tified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Wickes : 

Q.  Mr.  Gunner,  yon  are  a  i)olice  captain,  I  be- 
lieve ?    A.  I  am.  sir.     Q.  How  long  have  you  been 
connected  with  the  Police  Department  ?  A.  Twenty- 
foiu-  years  next  April.     Q.  And  during  your  term 
or  service  as  a  police  officer,  have  you  had  anything 
to  do  with  street  cleaning  i    A.  I  was  the  chief  offi- 
cer in  the  Street-Cleaning  Bureau  from  August  or  onn-i 
September,  187/5,  until  May,  1879.     Q.  Pour  years?  '^'^ 
A.    Yes,   sir ;    about  four  years.     Q.  Winter  and 
Summer?    A.  Yes,  sir;  Winter  and  Summer.     Q. 
Are  vou  familiar  with  the  process  of  cleaning  the 
streets  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.    Both  seasons  of  the  year  \ 
A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  It  is  more  difficult  to  clean  a  street 
in  which  a  railroad  track  is  operated  than  where 
there  is  no  railroad  track  ?    A.  It  is,  sir.     Q.  Takes 
longer?     A.  Yes,   air,   it  takes  longer.      Q.  Costs 
more  money  'i    A.  Yes,  sir,  costs  more  money.     Q. 
Why — please  explain  why  \    A.  Well,  you  mean  in 
sweeping  or  the  removal  of  snow  ?    Q.  The  removal 
of  snow.     A.    It  is  on  account  of  the   track  ;  the 
horses  and  carts  being  in  the  track,  every  time  a  car 
passes  by,  they  have  to  get  out,  and  they  cannot  re-  oqao 
move  many  loads — they  cannot  remove  so  many 
loads  as  where  there  isn't  any  railroad  track  ;  that 
is  where  the  street  is  cleaned  fully.     Q.  Por  many 
years  past,  in  your  experience,  the  street-car  com- 
panies nave  operated  sweeping-machines  and  snow- 
plows,  have  they  not  ?    A.  They  have,  sir.    Q.  And 
thus  they  pile  up  the  snow  on  either  side  of  their 
tracks?    A.  They  do,  sir.      Q.  And  isn't  snow  so 
piled  up  more  difficult  to  handle  than  snow  that  is 
evenly  spread  upon  the  ground  ?    A.  As  a  general 
thing  it  is.     Q.  Why  is  that  ?    A.  The  packing  of 
the  snow ;  the  snow-plow  goes  along,  and  then  the 
snow  is    piled  on  each  side,  and  then  comes  the 
broom  and  throws  the  dirt  on  top  of  it,  and  of 
course,  when  it  gets  wet  and  packs,  it  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  remove  ;  in  a  large  number  of  instances 
we  have  to  use  picks — in  almost  every  instance  we 
have  to  use  picks  for  the  removal  of  snow  where  it 
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20()3  is  piled  up  ;  but  where  it  is  level  on  the  street,  and 
it  18  removed  a  short  time  after  it  has  fallen,  as  a 
general  thing  it  can  be  removed  with  a  spade  or 
shovel. 

Q.  Isn't  this  frequently  the  case,  that  where  a 
heavy  snowfall  occurs,  and  the  snow-plow  piles  up 
the  snow,  that  the  sweeper  is  constantly  ^ven 
thyough  the  street  and  throws  up  water  and  slibh 
on  this  embankment,  and  that  it  then  freezes  at 
night  ?  A.  After  the  railroads  have  cleaned  the  tracks 
and  the  sun  comes  out,  there  is  more  or  less  runninff 
water  in  the  tracks  all  the  time,  making  a  slush,  and 
the  broom  comes  along  and  throws  that  right  on  top 
of  it.  Q.  And  it  frequently  freezes  at  nightfall! 
A.  If  it  freezes,  it  is  very  difficult  to  remove— if  it 

2004  freezes.  Q.  Is  snow  thus  solidified  in  this  way  diffi- 
cult to  handle  ?  A.  It  is,  sir,  where  it  is  soli'dilBecl, 
it  is  very  difficult ;  I  have  known  instances — one  in- 
stance I  remember  particularly  on  the  14th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1877,  where  1  cleaned  Broadway,  I  had  some 
500  laborers,  and  some  400  horses  and  carts,  and  I 
removed  something  like — I  cannot  remember  exact- 
Iv — about  6,000  loads ;  but  it  was  more  like  rock 
than  snow,  from  the  fact  that  it  had  been  raining 
and  frozen  very  hard,  and  we  had  to  pick  it  all  up; 
we  twisted  that  day  some  300  or  more  of  picks.  Q. 
So  that  they  were  useless  ?  A.  So  that  we  had  to 
send  them  to  the  blacksmith' s  shop  and  have  them 
repaired  and  hardened.  Q,  What  is  the  cost  of 
cleaning  Broadway  f     A.    Well,   I   cannot  answer 

2005  ^^3,t  to  the  fraction  of  a  dollar,  but  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  it  cost — I  think  the  my -rolls  were  about 
$3,000  a  month  on  Broadway  ;  tnere  were  generally 
about  twenty-seven  horses  and  carts,  and  those  cart- 
men  would  average  from  $85  to  $90,  to  $96  a-piece. 
Q.  Never  mind  fiie  details  ?  A.  Oh,  about  $3,001 
a  month  without  snow — say  $36,000  a  year.  Q. 
How  much  would  it  cost  to  remove  from  Broadway 
a  foot  of  snow  ?  A.  Well,  the  day  I  spoke  of,  that 
was  the  14th  of  January,  1877,  I  spent  3,600  and 
some  odd  dollars.  Q.  For  that  one  day's  work! 
A.  For  that  one  day's  work,  sir.  Q-  I  will  come 
again,  for  a  moment,  to  the  snow-plows  and  sweep- 
ing-machines ;  aJU  the  railroads  in  the  city  use  them, 
do  they  not  ?  A.  They  do,  sir.  Q.  And  they  are 
considered  to  be  the  most  improved  appliances  for 
that  purpose  ?  A.  They  are  considered  to  be  the 
most  approved  appliances  for  that  purpose. 
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Q.  And  the  City  of  New  York  has  attempted  to  2006 
enforce  an  ordinance  to  prevent  their  use,  has  it 
not  ?  A.  It  has  ;  that  was  an  ordinance  passed  the 
26th  day  of  Februarjr ;  the  ordinance  was  passed  on 
February  26th,  I  think,  1875,  requiring  the  railroad 
company  to  get  a  i)ermit  from  his  Honor  the  Mayor 
to  clean  the  snow  from  between  the  tracks,  and  the 
ordinance  states  that  they  shaU  level  it,  or  remove  it 
so  that  other  vehicles  can  get  in  to  the  curb  ;  we  un- 
dertook to  enforce  that  ordinance,  and  it  was  taken 
into  the  Supreme  Court,  and  I  believe  they  got  an 
injunction — I  believe  it  was  under  Judge  Spier — and 
the  ordinance  has  been  a  dead  letter  ever  since  ; 
there  were  some  railroads,  when  I  was  in  the  Street 
Cleaning  Department,  which  did  assist  us  in  remov- 
ing snow,  and  gave  us  some  help  ;  the  Twenty-third  2007 
Street  Railroad  in  particular.  Q.  Allow  me  to  ask 
you  one  question  that  will  i)erhaps  cover  the  entire 
ground  ;  didn't  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue 
Railroad  Company,  the  Eighth  Avenue  Railroad 
Cornpany,  the  Ninth  Avenue  Railroad  Company, 
the  Twenty-third  Street  Railroad  Company,  the  Dry 
Dock,  East  Broadway  and  Battery  Railroad  Com- 
pany, obtain  injunctions  to  prevent  the  Police 
Department  from  enforcing  this  ordinance,  and  did 
not  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  sustain  those  injunctions  t  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection  those  are  the  railrosids. 

Jfr.  Bright :  It  was  a  void  ordinance,  was  it  not  ? 

The  Wiiness  :  To  the  best  of  my  recollection 
they  sustained  it.  2008 

Q.  Referring  to  the  cost  of  cleaning  streets  where 
railroads  are — in  summer  time  is  that  cost  increased 
when  a  street  railroad  runs  through  the  street  i  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  it  is  more  diflScult  for  men  to  sweep  on 
account  of  the  rail ;  when  they  go  between  the 
ti-acks,  thej  cannot  push  their  broom  so  that  it  will 
take  the  dirt  over  me  track,  and  they  to  have  put 
it  out  and  in,  and  then  throw  it  over,  and  then 
sweep  it  again.  Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Chapter  742  of  the  Laws  of  1871,  relating 
to  the  obstructions  of  tire-hydrants  by  snow  i  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  law  of  that  kind  passed.  Q. 
After  snowstorms,  is  it  usual  for  the  police  to  notify 
o\\Tiers  to  obey  that  law  I  A.  It  is  me  duty  of  the 
police  to  notify  owners  to  remove  the  snow  from  in 
front  of  the  fire-hydruits  to  a  distance  of  ten  feet. 
Q.  Does,  the  operation  of  the  snow-plow  and  street- 
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2"0^  cleaning  machines  interfere  with  the  obedience  to 
that  law  ?  A.  Well,  they  make  no  distinctions  be- 
tween the  fire-hydrants  and  the  lamp  posts.  Q.  How 
far  is  the  snow  thrown  from  the  track  ?  A.  I  will 
8i)eak  of  Fifty-ninth  Street ;  that  is  where  my  sta 
tion-house  is ;  up  there  it  throws  it  on  the  sidewalk. 
Q.  And  fire-hydrants  are  blocked  as  soon  as  Ae 
snow-plow  or  sweeping  machine  passes  through  the 
street  ?  A,  Yes,  sir ;  the  snow  plow  eqiiafizes  it 
right  along.  Q.  In  case  a  fire-hydrant  is  blocked 
in  that  way,  and  a  fire  breaks  out,  engines  and  other 
apparatuses  would  be  delaved  in  getting  into  jxkI- 
tion,  would  they  not  ?  A.  Ihey  can't  get  there  un- 
less it  is  removed.  Q.  Have  you  seen  that  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  have  seen  that ;  you  ask  me  about  a  fire  1  Q. 

2010  Yes,  sir  ?  A.  I  could  not  say  that  I  have  seen  that; 
I  have  no  recollection  of  that.  Q.  Have  you  ever 
known  citizens  declining  to  clean  around  the  fire- 
hydrants  on  the  ground  that  the  railroad  companies 
had  thrown  snow  there  ?  A.  I  know  in  one  instance 
in  Fifty-ninth  Street,  it  is  not  over  fifty  feet  from 
the  station-house,  where  the  citizens  had  declined  to 
remove  the  snow  from  around  the  hydrants,  where 
it  was  choked  up,  and  we  notified  them  again,  and 
they  declined  to  do  it,  and  the  Fire  Department  no- 
tified them,  and  they  declined  to  do  it,  and  they 
fave  their  reason  for  declining  ;  they  said  that  they 
ad  cleaned  it  once,  and  that  they  thought  that  was 
sufficient,  but  that  the  railroad  "had  thrown  it  up 
there,  and  inasmuch  as  they  had  thrown  it  up  there, 

orv^ ,  and  not  they,  they  refused  to  clean  it  away.  Q. 
Would,  in  your  opinion,  a  street  railroad  in  Broad- 
way be  the  cause  of  increased  expense  to  the  Street 
Cleaning  Department  of  this  city  ?  A.  I  think  it 
would,  sir,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated.  Q.  Can 
you  state  to  what  extent  or  to  what  amount  ?  A.  I 
could  not,  sir.  Q.  Could  you  approximate  it !  A.  I 
could  not  state  to  what  amount.  Q.  But  you  are 
convinced  that  there  would  be  an  increase  of 
expense  ?  A.  I  think  there  would  be  an  additional 
expense,  speaking  from  my  exi)erience  on  other  av^ 
nues  and  streets. 

Mr,  Wickes  :  I  will  call  your  Honor's  attention, 
while  I  am  on  this  subject,  to  this  provision  of 
Chapter  742  of  the  Laws  of   1871,  Section  6:  '*Xo 

Eerson  shall  in  any  manner  obstruct  the  use  of  any 
re-hydrant  in  said  city,  or  allow  any  snow  or  ice  to 
be  piled  upon  or  around  the  same,  or  have  or  place. 
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or  allow  to  be  placed,  any  material  in  front  thereof,  2012 
from  the  curb  line  to  the  centre  of  the  street,  and  to 
within  ten  feet  from  either  side  thereof,  and  all 
snow  or  ice  accumulating  within  such  space,  shall 
be  removed  by  the  owner  or  owners,  lessee  or  les- 
sees, of  the  premises  fronting  the  same,  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  prescribed  for  tne  keeping  clean  of  the 
sidewalk,  under  a  penalty  of  $10  for  each  and  every 
such  offence ;  and  any  and  all  material  found  as  an  ob- 
struction as  aforesaid  may  be  forthwith  removed  by 
the  officers  or  employees  of  said  Commissioners,  and 
at  the  risk,  cost  and  expense  of  the  owner  or  claim- 
ant ;  and  said  Commissioners  may  take  all  proi)er 
measures  to  keep  said  hydrants  from  freezing  and 
in  proper  condition  for  use  at  all  times." 

Covimissioner  Vance:  Is  that  a  statute  or  an  ordin-  2013 
ance^ 

Mr.  WicJces:  That  is  from  the  Statute  Laws  of  1871, 
Chap. 742,  ''An  Act  in  relation  to  storage  and  the 
keeping  of  combustible  material  in  the  City  of  New 
YorK,  the  use  and  control  of  the  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph, 
the  encumbrance  of  hydrants,  and  other  purposes 
connected  with  the  prevention  and  extinguishment  of 
tires  therein,  and  imposing  certain  terms  and  duties 
upon  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners  of  the  said 
City." 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  instance  where  the 
Corporation  Counsel  has  prosecuted  any  owner  or 
lessee  for  disobedience  to  that  Statute  i  A.  No, 
sir. 

Mr.  Wiclces:  That  is  hardly  a  fair  ouestion ;  2014 
no  one  knows  better  than  my  learliea  friend, 
that  it  is  not  his  duty ;  it  is  not  the  duty 
of  the  Corporation  Counsel  to  prosecute  in 
such  cases ;  nave  you  ever  known  of  the  Cor- 
poration Attorney  doing  it?  A.  O,  yes^  sir; 
some  time  ago  1  made  a  complaint  to  the  Fire 
Department  of  Mulholland  at  Sixty-nineth  Street 
and  Seventh  Avenue,  having  a  fire-hydrant  with 
stone  around  it,  and  he  was  fined  about  it :  Q.  Is 
that  the  only  instance  you  know  i  A.  Well,  we 
make  our  complaints  to  the  Corporation  Attorney, 
and,  of  course  I  don't  know  all  that  he  does.  Q. 
You  don't  know  where  the  Corporation  Attorney 
has  prosecuted  an  owner  or  lessee  i  A.  No,  sir ; 
none  that  I  can  think  of.  Q.  But  do  you  think 
that  his  remissness,  or  the  remissness  of  the  officials 
in  that  respect  is  an  argument  against  a  luilroad  on 
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2015  Broadway  ?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  his 
office,  sir.  Q.  In  cleaning  Broadway,  did  you  do 
any  more  than  your  duty?  A.  I  did  all  that  the 
law  required.  Q.  And  does  the  law  apply  to  all 
streets  just  as  it  does  to  Broadway  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  As  to  removing  dirt  and  snow?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Is  there  any  law  applying  to  Broadway  exclu- 
sively in  that  respect?  A.  That  was  a  law — ^undera 
contract  they  required. 

Q.  Don't  speaK  of  a  contract ;  is  there  any  law 
that  you  know  of  that  makes  any  special  provision 
as  to  your  duty  in  Broadway  different  from  other 
streets  i  A.  KTo  more  than  tnere  is  a  reason  for  it. 
Q.  No,  no ;  I  don' t  want  the  reason ;  I  suppose 
there  is  a  reason  for  performing  your  duty,  even  in 

2016  Twenty-third  Street ;  now  you  can  remove  a  pile  of 
snow  in  Broadway  in  what  time — an  ordinary  fall  * 
A.  the  removal  of  snow  depends  upon  the  density  of 
the  snow  ;  sometimes  we  can  remove  it  immediately, 
as  soon  as  it  falls,  and  sometimes  it  is  not  fit  to  be 
removed  in  twenty-four  hours.  Q.  Can  it  be  re- 
moved in  twenty -four  hours?  A.  It  depends 
upon  the  density  of  the  material.  Q.  As- 
suming any  condition  of  density  you  please; 
within  what  limit  of  time  can  you  remove  hi 
A.  I  would  like  to  explain  ;  when  snow  falls 
in  the  public  streets  and  it  is  very  li^bt,  in 
taking  it  up  it  flies  all  away ;  if  the  snow  is  damp 
and  packed,  we  can  take  it  up  and  throw  it  in  our 
carts  right  off.      Q.  Take  it  as  it  is  then ;  can  you 

2017  do  it  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  twenty-four 
hours  t  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Snow,  within  twenty-four 
hours,  does  not  become  packed  in  such  a  condition 
as  to  break  your  picks  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  f 
A.  No,  sir ;  unless  it  freezes.  Q.  When  snow  falls, 
and  is  dense  enough  to  be  conveniently  handled  and 
removed,  do  you  have  to  sweep  it  into  piles  ?  A. 
We  shovel  it  up  into  piles,  and  then  in  the  carts. 
Q.  And  that  shovelling  into  piles  is  a  convenient 
and  necessary  method  of  dealing  with  it  before 
throwing  it  into  the  carts  i'  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Suppose 
that  a  sweeper  should  go  through  the  street— I 
won't  call  it  a  railroad  sweei)er,  but  any  sweeper 
— and  assume  it  did  not  belong  to  any  railroad  com- 
pany, either,  and  brush  all  the  snow  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street  into  a  ridge  on  either  side,  would 
that  assist  or  impede  your  process  of  removal  within 
twenty -four  hours  ?     A.  That  would  stop  public 
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travel.    Q.  No,  no :  you  have  only  one  interest  to  2018 
protect  here— would  that  assist  or  impede  your  re- 
moval of  the  snow?    A.  Will  you  please  give  me 
the  question  again.     Q.    Suppose  that  a  sweeper 
should  go  through  a  street  immediately  after  a  fall 
of  snow,  and  brush  all  the  snow  from  the  middle  of 
the  street  to  a  ridge  on  either  side,  would  that 
assist  or  impede  you  process  of  removal  t    A.  It 
would  assist  us.    Q.  Then,  in  that  case,  it  would  be 
much    cheaper    to    remove    snow    from    Broad- 
way   than    it    is    now?    A.     It   would,    sir.    Q. 
It  would   be   cheaper?     A.     Yes,     sir.      Q.     All 
we   are   talking  about   now    is    Broadway;    wiU 
you  tell  me  how,  if  there  were  railroad  tracks  in 
feroadway,  and  there  would  be  a  snow-fall  to-night 
at  six  o'  clock,  and  a  sweeper  would  go  through  and  2019 
throw  this  snow  into  a  ridge  on  either  side,  and  you 
commenced  at  twelve  o'clock  to  remove  it — will  you 
tell  me  how  the  presence  of  rails  would  increase  the 
expense  to  the  city  ?    A.  Yes,  sir,  I  would  like  to ; 
if  the  snow  is  in  the  proper  state,  no  matter  whether 
the  sweeper  belongs  to  tne  railroad  company  or  not 
— if  the  sweeper  would  go  through  the  street  and 
sweep  it  on  each  side,  that  would,  of  course,  make  it 
an  advantage ;  but  the  cause  of  the  expense  is  that 
the  cars  are  going  there,  and  we  cannot  load  con- 
veniently ;  for  instance,  you  take  it  on  the  Third 
Avenue,  with  the  cars  running  there  as  they  do,  a 
man  could  not  go  there  and  get  two  loads  a  day,  when 
he  ought  to  cart  from  twelve  to  twenty  ;  that  is  what 
I  mean.    Q.  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason  why  so  2020 
many  streets  are  neglected. 

Commissioner  Harris:  Could  not  you  do  it  at 
nignt  time  %  A.  Yes,  it  could  be  done  at  ni^ht  time ; 
the  reason  so  many  streets  are  neglected  is,  that  it 
would  cost  so  much  money  ;  the  City  of  New  York 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  the  removal  of  a  lar^e 
snow-storm  ;  it  would  cost  a  million  of  dollars ;  it 
was  estimated  in  1877  that  the  snow  that  laid  in  the 
streets  at  that  time,  would  cost  over  a  million 
dollars  to  be  removed,  and  that  was  estimated  by  a 
competent  person ;  and  another  thing  is  there  are 
not  enough  horses  and  carts  in  the  City  of  New 
York  to  remove  the  snow  from  the  entire  city.  Q. 
Then  you  agree  perfectly  with  the  railroads  as  to 
their  inability  to  clean  the  streets  {  A.  No,  sir  ;  the 
railroads  in  some  instances,  I  say,  do  help  us  ;  the 
railroad  companies  can  remove  snow  better  than  the 
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2021  city,  if  they  will  do  it,  and  they  have  done  it  in  some 
instances  that  I  am  ready  to  state  if  the  Commis- 
sioners desire  me  to.  Q.  Then,  taking  the  case  that 
I  put,  of  sweeping  the  snow  to  the  sides  of  the 
streets  in  the  evening,  and  you  coming  on  in  the 
ni^ht,  your  obstructions  from  vehicles  would  not 
exist  as  it  does  in  the  day  time  ?  A.  No.  sii;  if  the 
cars  were  not  running  in  the  night  time  it  would  be 
a  help. 

Q.  It  will  always  be  night-time  within  twelve  hours 
of  any  snow-storm,  won' t  it  ?  A.  That  I  could  not  say. 
Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  exception  to  that  in  Broad- 
way i  A.  I  don't  know  what  time  the  cars  would 
run.  Q.  If  the  cars  and  trucks  and  vehicles  were 
not  running,  it  would  not  interfere  with  your  taking 
up  the  piles  I    A.  The  trucks  and  vehicles  cannot 

2022  run  in  Broadway  when  there  is  a  heavy  snow-storm, 
they  are  blocked.  Q.  In  the  ni^ht-time — I  want  to 
convince  you — still  in  the  night-time,  when  there  are 
no  trucks  and  none  of  those  stages,  and  none  of 
those  cabs,  and  only  cars  running,  and  the  snow 
placed  for  your  convenience  in  pues,  between  the 
tracks  and  the  curbs,  how  can  you  make  that  more 
expensive  than  if  thei^  had  been  no  railroad  there  i 

A.  I  said  that  would  be  a  help Q.  Would  that 

be  a  help  i  A.  1  will  answer  that,  if  you  will  allow 
me  ;  if  the  snow  was  thrown  up  between  the  tracks 
and  the  curb  on^each  side,  and  there  were  no  cars 
running,  and  no  vehicles,  I  will  state  that  the  piling 
up  of  snow  would  be  an  advantage,  and  beneficial 
to  the  Street  Cleaning  Department.     Q.  I  will  take 

202  S  ^  ^  ^^  admission  ;  you  are  coming  over  to  my 
side ;  is  it  not  true,  that  every  car  line  removes  the 
snow  absolutely  from  the  entire  middle  of  the  street, 
both  from  its  tracks  and  the  si)ace  between  its  tracks  ( 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  So  that  you  have  nothing 
to  remove  in  a  space  extending  from  three 
or  four  feet  outside  of  one  track,  to  three 
or  four  feet  outside  of  the  other  tracks  A. 
That  is  not  so.  Q.  How  much  is  it  i  A.  The  width 
of  the  railroad  tracks,  and  the  space  between  them 
— well,  will  run  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  feet ;  when 
you  throw  up  the  snow,  it  is  not  one  foot  or  six 
inches  from  the  railrord  track.  Q.  Then  there  are 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet,  cei-tainly  i  A.  Yes ;  in  the 
centre  of  the  street.  Q.  Where  the  cars  run,  en- 
tirely free  from  snow,  and  in  which  you  have 
no  duty  if     A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  You  have  the  sides 
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of  the  street,  which  may  be  fifteen  feet  on  2024 
each  side,  and  if  there  are  no  trucks,  no  stages,  no 
cabs,  would  it  be  more  expensive  to  remove  that, 
than  if  there  were  no  cars  i  A.  I  think  it  would, 
sir :  the  existence  of  the  cars  would  make  the  ex- 
pense— as  I  say,  I  don't  think  you  could  get  away 
two  loadj»,  when  a  man  ought  to  get  off  from  twelve 
to  twenty.  Q.  What,  in  the  night-time  (  A.  Oh, 
with  reference  to  the  night,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
help.  Q.  That  is  all  ?  A.  I  think  if  the  snow  was 
thrown  on  each  side  with  the  plows  and  sweepers, 
and  it  was  removed  in  the  night-time,  when  there 
were  no  cars  running  and  no  vehicles  on  Broadway, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  saving.  Q.  You  agree  to  that  i 
A.  Certainly.  Q.  Wouldn't  it  also  be  a  saving  if 
the  cars  were  running,  and  no  vehicles  were  there  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  it  would  not.  2025 

Bf/  Mr.  Fuller : 

Q.  Captain,  be  kind  enough  to  state  why.  A.  I 
have  stated  it  three  times,  and  I  will  do  it  again  ;  if 
the  railroad  cars  were  running,  say  on  hali-minute 
headway,  a  horse  and  cart  could  notget  on  the  track, 
but  they  would  have  to  get  oft  again,  and  it 
would  delay  them.  Q.  What  business  have  they  there 
anyway  !  A.  Thev  could  not  remove  the  snow  with- 
out being  there.  Q.  Could  not  they  drive  right  into 
the  snow  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  you  would  kill  all  the 
horses  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  break  all  the 
wagons,  if  you  attempted  to  do  it.  Q.  How  much 
snow  would  there  be  in  fourteen  feet  space  on  either 
side  of  Broadwav,  if,  say,  six  inches  of  snow  falls  i  2026 
A.  Well,  we  will  take  'Broadway  at  Prince  Street, 
and  it  is,  say,  sixty  feet  wide  from  curb  to  curb  on 
that  block.  Q.  Now  take  fifteen  feet  out  of  that. 
A.  Well,  fifteen  feet,  you  throw  seven  and  one  half 
feet  of  that  on  each  side  ;  now  you  take  the  snow 
from  the  sidewalk,  and  throw  it  on  top  of  that,  and 
vou  have  got  a  pile  on  each  side  three  feet  high,  and 
how  can  a  horse  and  wagon  go  into  that  i  Q.  You 
mean  to  say  that  if  snow  falls  six  inches,  and  you 
throw  it  from  the  sidewalk,  and  from  the  middle  of 
the  street  on  each  side,  that  you  could  not  back  a 
cart  into  the  snow  and  load  it  ?  A.  Not  when  the 
sidewalk  is  cleaned  off.  Q.  Assuming  that  a  citizen 
deans  his  sidewalk  off,  and  throws  it  into  the  street, 
and  you  have  got  twenty-two  feet  between  the  rail 
on  either  side  and  the  curbstone,  and  you  have  an 
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2027  ®Q^^1  quantity  from  the  sidewalk  which  you  throw 
"  "  in  there,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  cannot  back 

a  horse  and  cart  in  there  and  load  ?    A.  Not  without 
endangering  the  life  of  the  horse. 

Q.  Then  you  ought  to  send  up  to  Vennont  and 
get  sound  horses;  I  have  seen  it  done  15,000  times. 
A.  Well,  jon  will  excuse  me  for  saving  what  I  do, 
but  you  evidently  don' t  know  anything  about  re- 
moving snow  from  streets.  Q.  I  have  been  on 
Broadway  from  1852,  for  about  thirty  years,  and 
there  has  never  been  any  trouble  in  removing  snow. 
A.  They  didn'  t  remove  snow  on  Broadway  at  that 
time,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wickes  : 

2028  Q-  ^^  ^^  assume  that  a  snow-plow  and  a 
sweeper  also  has  been  used,  and  all  the  amow  be- 
tween the  tracks  has  been  removed  to  either  side, 
and  we  will  assume  that  every  householder  has  done 
his  duty,  and  cleaned  the  sidewalk,  and  thrown  that 
snow  into  the  same  space,  and  now  we  vdll  assume 
that  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  comes  along, 
will  not  that  snow  be  much  more  difficult  to  be  re- 
moved on  account  of  being  packed  twice  by  that 
snow  being  thrown  on  it,  than  if  it  had  remained  as 
it  was  when  it  fell  ?  A.  Certainly;  yes,  sir.  Q.  And 
is  not  the  snow  also  packed  by  the  pjassage  of  ve- 
hicles through  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  certainly.  Q.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  street  in  New  York  in  the  condition 
described  by  Mr.  Bright,  where  there  were  no  street- 
cars, no  vehicles,  no  apparatuses  of  any  kind,  nothing 

2029  on  it  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did.  Q.  He  suppcwed  a 
case  which  I  think  never  did  and  never  will  exist. 

Mr,  Bright :  Well,  what  is  the  condition  of  Broad- 
way every  night  after  9  o'clock  \  A.  There  are  ve- 
hicles running  there,  but  the  travel  is  very  light ;  it 
is  not  used  to  so  great  an  extent  at  nignt-time  as 
during  business  hours. 

Q.  Then  at  12  o'clock  at  night,  is  not  the  street 
practically  as  vacant  as  it  is  on  Sundays  '\  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Wickes : 

Q.  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  various  laws; 
do  you  intend  to  say  that  you  are  familiar  with  all 
the  provisions  of  law  relatmg  to  street  cleaning  \  A. 
No,  sir ;  I  do  not ;  1  only  propose  to  talk  from  ex- 
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perience  and  the  laws  that  I  was  appointed  Insjxrtor  2030 
under. 

By  Mr.  I^uUer: 

Q.  Could  yon  back  a  horse  and  cart  into  two  feet 
of  snow  and*load  it  I  A.  With  risk  to  the  horse,  I 
could,  sir.  Q.  Then  it  would  be  a  great  risk  for  a 
horse  to  back  him  into  two  feet  of  snow  i  A.  Why, 
certainly  ;  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do  ;  why  do 
they  use  sleighs  *  Q.  Because  there  is  snow.  A. 
And  because  it  is  difficult  for  Tehicles  to  get  through 
snow  ;  you  can't  work  a  cart-horse  all  day  long  in 
two  feet  of  snow  ;  vou  can't  work  him  in  one  foot  of 
snow.  Q.  You  only  have  to  hack  your  horse  up  to- 
wards the  curb  sufficiently  to  get  his  head  away 
from  the  track,  and  when  the  cart  is  loaded,  you  ^^^ 
can  drive  him  off  with  it ;  you  need  not  drive  him  ^'^^ 
through  two  feet  of  snow. '  A.  Why,  you  have  to 
drive  your  cart  in,  and  then  he  has  ffot  to  pull  it 
out ;  and  you  would  kill  a  horse  wo&ing  him  that 
way  ;  that  certainly  ain't  the  way  to  remove  snow. 

Bt/Mr.  Wiekes: 

Q.  Has  anything  that  has  been  said  to  you  in  re- 
lation to  sweeping  the  street,  if  a  railroad  track 
were  in  Broadway,  altered  your  conviction  upon  the 
subject  of  the  increased  expense  to  the  Street  Clean- 
ing Departments  in  having  to  clear  the  snow  away 
in  Winter  time,  or  clean  it  ordinarily  i  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  say  that  would  entail  an  increased  expense  ? 
A,  Yes,  sir ;  I  only  speak  from  my  experience  of 
four  years.  Q.  As  chief  officer  of  that  Department  i  2032 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Henry  E.  Huohsox,  called  as  a  ¥dtnes8  on  be- 
half of  the  city,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  Mr.  Wickes: 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Gunner  i  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  you  employed  in  the  Street  Cleaning  De- 
n^ment  when  he  was  at  its  head  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
What  position  did  you  occupy  ?  A.  I  occupied  the 
position  of  having  charge  oi  a  certain  amount  of 
laborers  and  cartmen.  Q.  Were  you  familiar  with 
the  work  done  when  he  was  there  i  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
You  had  the  charge  of  a  large  number  of  men,  and 
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2033  ^^^^^  general  superintendent  under  him  ?  A.  Gen- 
eral superintendent  of  a  certain  jxjrtion  of  it.  Q. 
Of  a  large  portion,  were  you  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q. 
Do  you  concur  in  what  he  says  as  to  the  increased 
expense  of  cleaning  a  street  in  ordinary  weather, 
and  of  removing  snow  in  Winter  time  where  a  track 
is  laid  for  horse-railroad  cars  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do 
you  agree  with  him  that  such  cleaning  could  be  con- 
ducted only  at  a  greater  expense  than  in  case  there 
was  no  tratik  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  more  difficult,  and 
would  cost  more  to  remove  it — to  clean  the  street 
where  there  is  a  railroad.  Q  More  difficult,  and  it 
would  take  more  time  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And 
hence  would  involve  a  larger  outlay  of  money  i  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Well,  other  things  being  equal,  to 
clean  a  street  where  there  was  a  horse-railroad  track 

2034  it  would  be  more  expensive  than  a  street  where  there 
was  no  railroad  tra^k  ?  A .  Of  course,  on  account  of 
the  obstruction  of  the  track ;  it  would  be  more  in- 
convenient, because  it  is  not  as  easy  to  clean  a  street 
where  there  is  a  track  ;  it  ain'  t  as  easy  to  remove  the 
snow ;  in  shoveling  it  up  it  would  be  more  diflScult 
where  there  was  a  track  than  it  would  be  if  there 
was  no  track  at  all ;  and  then,  if  the  cars  were  run- 
ning, it  would  be  still  more  difficult.  Q.  When  cars 
are  running  it  would  make  a  delay  i  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it 
would  make  a  delay.  Q.  And  does  tfce  operation  of 
sweeping-machines  and  snow-plows  and  the  piling 
up  of  tlie  snow  along  the  track  tend  to  pack  the 
snow  and  make  it  more  difficult  to  handle  i  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  it  makes  it  harder ;  it  throws  up  slush  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  when  it  freezes  it  makes  it 

2035  very  hard  to  remove.  Q.  Do  you  live  in  New  York  ( 
A.  Not  now ;  no,  sir.  Q.  Have  you  lived  in  New 
York  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Did  you  live  in  New  York 
when  you  were  in  the  Street  Cleaning  Department ! 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  before  and  after  that  time! 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  an  in- 
stance in  your  exi)erience  in  the  Street  Cleaning  I)^ 

Eartment  when  the  Bureau  was  able  to  provide 
orses  and  carts  and  laborers  instantaneously  in  all 
parts  of  the  city,  to  remove  snow  when  it  was  first 
fallen  ?  A.  I  don' t  really  understand  your  question. 
Q.  Has  it  ever  been  feasible  or  possible  to  provide 
appliances  to  remove  instantaneously  from  all  parts 
oi  the  streets  of  the  city  a  fall  of  snow  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  I  don' t  think  it  would  be  hardly  possible  with 
the  horses  and  carts  that  can  be  had  in  New  York. 
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Q.  You  have  to  do  the  best  you  can  with  the  more  2036 
principal  thoroughfares,  and  then  take  the  others  in 
the  order  that  they  come  1    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examination  hy  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  should  be  no  rail- 
road in  Broadway  simply  on  account  of  what  you 
think  will  be  an  increased  expense  in  removing  the 
snow  from  the  sides  of  the  streets  where,  it  is  thrown 
up  by  the  street-cleaning  apparatus  {  A.  I  have  not 
thought  of  that ;  I  don' t  know  whether  it  would  be 
ray  opinion  or  not ;  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  an 
obstruction.  Q.  Supposing  it  had  cost  $3,000  on 
the  occasion  referred  to  by  your  predecessor  to  re- 
move a  snowstorm,  and  suppose  that  there  was  a 
raQroad  track  there  and  the  snow  had  been  removed  2037 
by  sweepers  to  the  sides  of  the  streets,  and  that  vou 
had  followed  those  sweepers  immediately  and  had 
removed  the  snow,  doing  it  in  the  night  time  when 
there  were  no  vehicles,  now  much  more  than  $3,000, 
or  how  much  less  than  $3,000,  in  your  judgment, 
would  it  have  cost  {  A.  I  think  that  would  be 
owing  to  circumstances.  Q.  Might  it,  under  some 
circumstances,  be  less?  A.  It  might  possibly  be 
less;  if  they  could  clean  it  with  the  sweepers, 
.say  in  the  iiig|it,  and  we  could  follow  it  right 
u^  directly,  it  might  possibly  be  less ;  and  it 
might  be  less  if  there  were  no  other  vehicles — if 
thei-e  were  no  cars  or  vehicles  of  any  kind  ;  but  if 
the  sweeper  went  along  there  in  the  morning,  and 
we  had  to  remove  it  from  twelve  to  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  or  the  next  morning,  then  it  might  2038 
make  a  good  deal  more  expense.  Q.  Why  couldn'  t 
you  do  it,  then,  in  the  aaytime  just  as  well  as  if 
there  was  a  railroad  there  \  A.  If  there  is  a  railroad 
and  cars  running,  and  the  amount  of  travel  on  the 
street  that  there  usually  is,  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible. Q.  Can't  you  go  right  in  from  the  side  streets 
and  have  the  snow  piled  up  there,  and  go  right  off 
from  the  corner  {  A.  We  might  do  that.  Q. 
Wouldn't  you  do  it  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  wouldn't 
you  come  in  from  the  side  streets  and  take  it  out, 
block  by  block  {  A.  We  could  do  that,  I  suppose. 
Q.  Well,  wouldn't  you  {  A.  But  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  travel  we  couldn't  get  to  the  snow.  Q. 
Of  course  the  more  tmvel  the  more  labor,  undoubt- 
edly i    A.  Yes,  sir.     Q.  X  suppose  if  New  York  was 
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a  waste  there  would  be  leas  expense  for  street  sweep- 
ing (    A.  Yes,  sir. 


Willis  B.  Marvin,  called  as  a  witness  on  be- 
half of  the  property-owners  represented  by  Mr.  Ful- 
ler, being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  You  have  a  store  on  Broadway,  Mr.  Marvin.  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  carrjr  on  business  on  Broadway  { A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  signed  a  consent  for  a  raihoad 
on  Broadway,  didn't  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
think  I  signed  any  petition  for  a  Sur&<;e  Railroad 
on  Broadway,  not  that  I  remember  of.  Q.  Well,  have 
vou  ridden  on  a  cable  road  (  A.  Yes,  sir.  0. 
Where  ?  A.  In  Chicago.  Q.  Well,  if  there  is  to 
be  a  road  on  Broadway,  which  would  you  prefer,  a 

2040  cable  road,   or  a  surface  horse  railroad ;    A.  Oh,  I 
think  a  cable  road  would  be  most  desirable. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Bright : 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  railroad  is  needed  on  Broad- 
way ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  a  Sur- 
face Railroad  is  needed  on  Broadway,  Q.  Not  of 
any  kind  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Do  vou  think  that  one 
can  be  successfully  operated  there?  A.  Well,  1 
should  hardly  think  it  could  be  ;  it  would  seem  to 
me  to  have  considerable  obstruction  ;  at  least  I  think 
it  would  find  great  difficulty  in  operating  it ;  it 
would  seem  so  to  me.  Q.  Well,  what  do  you  con- 
sider the  principal  obstruction?  A.  Simply  the 
amount  of  travel  on  the  street.     Q.  Do  you  regard 

2041  ^^^  stages  as  a  permanent  obstruction  ?  A.  \\  hat 
is  that  sir?  Q.  Would  the  stages  be  the  principal 
obstruction  ?  A.  Of  course  they  would  be  removed 
very  largely,  I  suppose,  in  case  a  railroad  was  there: 
that  would  remove  a  large  amount  of  stage  travel : 
of  course  my  opinion  is  only  a  personal  one- 

Charles  E.  Gildersleeve,  called  as  a  witness 
on  behalf  of  the  property-owners  represented  by 
Mr.  Fuller,  being  auly  sworn,  testified  as  follows": 

Q.  Mr.  Gildersleeve,  where  do  you  reside  i  A.  326 
West  Twenty-second  Street.  Q.  How  long  have 
you  been  a  resident  of  the  city  ?  A.  About  fifty 
seven  years.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  railroad  on 
Broadway  would  be  desirable  ?  A.  I  do,  sir.  Q. 
What  kind  of  a  railroad  on  Broadway  would  be  de- 
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sirable?    A.  I  do,  sir.  Q.  What  kind  of  a  railroad  ?  2042 
A.  If  you  ask  my  preferences,  I  would  say  a  cable 
road.    Q.  Why  ao  you  prefer  a  cable  railroad  ?  A. 
Because  I  think  it  is  infinitely  sui)erior  in  the  quiet- 
ness of  its  operations,  and  its  certainty  and  relia- 
bility.   Q.  Do  vou  think  that  a  railroad  on  Broad- 
way operated  by  cable  would  obstruct  Broadway 
more  than  the  stages  do  now  i    A.  Not  so  much,  or 
at  least  not  any  more.  Q.  Do  you  think  they  would 
carry  many   more  passengers  ?    A.    Undoubtedly. 
Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  oe  a  benefit  to  the  prop- 
erty on  Broadway  ?    A.  I  am  not  an  owner  of  prop- 
erty on  Broadway,  and  possibly  I  could  not  answer 
that  question.    Q.  Well,  what  is  your  opinion  ?  A. 
My  opinion  is,   that  it  will  ultimately  benefit  the 
property  on  Broadway.    Q.  Do  you  think  that  a 
Broadway  railroad  is  needed  for  the  public  good  ?  20-^3 
A.  I  think  that  it  is ;  I  think  that  if  we  take  a  self- 
ish view  of  it  as  property-owners,  that  we  might 
say  no,  but  if  we  look  at  the  future  of  New  York, 
we  should  say  yes.    Q.  Well,  you  think  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  city  requires  a  road  on  Broad- 
way to  accommodate  the  people  who  go  up  and  down? 
A.  Yes ;  I  think  that  any  one  that  looks  at  the  con- 
struction of  the  island,  will  see  that  it  cannot  be 
longer  delayed.    Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  stages 
on  Broadway  at  this  day  ?    A.  I  think  them  to  be 
very  unreliable,  and  a  very  great  nuisance ;  I  never 
take  them  if  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  go  anywhere  ;  I  al- 
ways avoid  them,  because  I  think  I  can  walk  faster 
than  I  can  ride  in  a  sta^e.  Q.  Have  you  ever  been  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  the  Fire  Department  i    A. 
Yes  ;  I  was   elected  Secretary  of    the  Department  2044 
at  its  organization.    Q.  The  present  organization  i 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  served  for  a  period  of  about  ten 
years.    Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  fall  of  six  inches  of 
snow  on  Broadway,  and  swept  from  the  centre  of 
Broadway,  on  either  side  of  the  street  and  from  the 
sidewalks,  would  necessarily  interfere  to  any  con- 
siderable extent   with  the  removal  of  snow  with 
horses  and  carts  i    A.  No,  sir,  I  should  judge  not ; 
I  resided  on  Broadway  for  a  period  of  twenty -one 
years,  and  I  observed  "those  things  very  thoroughly. 
Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  cleaning  of  a  track  fifteen 
feet,  throwing  the  snow  on  either  side  of  the  street, 
is  a  help  to  the   Department — the  Street  Cleaning 
Department?    A.  No,  sir.    Q.  In  piling  the  snow 
up<    A.  No,  sir. 
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2045  Q-  Wouldn'  t  they  have  to  do  it  if  it  was  not  done 
by  the  railroads?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  thev 
would.  Q.  Then  wouldn't  it  save  them  so  mncli 
labor  ?  A.  Hardly.  Q.  Well,  if  you  were  clean- 
ing the  streets,  would  you  prefer  the  snow  lying  all 
over  the  surface  of  Broadway,  or  would  you  prefer 
it  thrown  on  either  side  ?  A.  Most  assuredly.  Q. 
On  either  sidet  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  It  was  stated 
here  by  a  gentleman  this  morning  that  in  sweeping 
the  streets  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  dirt  out  of  the 
rails,  to  get  it  up  over  the  rails,  and  as  the  railroads 
generally  keep  the  street  clean  between  the  rails. 
and  use  a  plow  and  sweeper,  don't  you  think  it 
would  be  an  assistance  to  the  Street  Gleaning  Depart- 
ment to  have  this  dirt  thrown  out  from  the  tracks 

2046  on  to  the  side  of  the  street  i  A.  I  am  not  an  expert 
in  those  matters,  and  I  could  only  say,  as  I  expressed 
the  opinion  before,  I  would  prefer  to  let  the  snow 
lie,  and  clean  the  streets  ;  I  think  it  could  be  done 
better.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  rails  interfere 
with  lire  trucks  and  engines  ?  A.  WeU,  I  can  only 
say  this,  that  when  we  were  organizing  the  Denart- 
ment  we  had  that  matter  under  serious  considera- 
tion ;  rapid  movement  is  one  of  the  very  desirable 
things  in  connection  with  fire  apparatuses,  and  in 
order  to  accomplish  that,  I  recollect  we  paid  special 
and  particular  attention  to  the  building  of  the 
engines  in  such. a  manner  that  they  would  fit  in  the 
track,  so  that  the  companies  in  going  to  a  fire  could 
always  make  use  of  the  railroad  tracks.     Q.  Well. 

2047  they  did  make  use  of  it,  didn't  they  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
1  have  been  a  very  attentive  observer  of  all  thos<- 
things  ;  I  have  been  a  fireman  sixti  en  years,  and  in 
my  ten  years'  service  in  the  Metroj)olitan  Fii^ 
Department,  I  observed  that  the  drivers  of  the 
apparatuses  almost  invariably  take  the  tracks 
when  they  can.  Q.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  en- 
gines and  trucks  take  to  the  track  when  they  can  on 
account  of  making  better  time  i  A.  Undoubtedly ; 
I  think  the  turning  out  don't  compensate  for  the 
advantage  gained  in  the  quickness,  smoothness  and 
easy  motion,  where  the  engines  are  going  to  a  fire 
on  the  track. 

Coiamissioiier  Lord:  You  mean  that  does  not 
overcome  the  advantage.  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is, 
that  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  taking  a 
track,  and  that  the  turning  out  is  only  occasional ; 
it  is  only  occasional,   and  then  the  driver  shouts 
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to  the  car,  and  if   it  happens    to  be  in  a  street  2048 
like    Church     Street,     going     up,    there     is    no 
trouble,  as  they  whip  up  their  horses,  and  get  oiit 
of  the  way ;  it  might  happen  to  be  unfortunate  if 
they  were  going  up,  and  some  were  comine  down, 
but  the  difficulty  might  be  greater.     Q.    JJid   you 
ever  hear  any  complaint  that  it  sprung  the  axletrees 
of  the  trucks  and  engines  and  strained  the  horses  ? 
A.  Nothing  serious,  no,  sir ;  there  is  a  liability  to 
that,  but  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  driver.     Q. 
There  is  a  liability  to  getting  into  holes  ?    A.  More 
axles  have  been  sprang  in  turning  corners  suddenly 
and  Quickly    than  by  turning  out  of  the   track. 
Q.  A\  ell,  do  you  think  that  a  cable  road  on  Broad- 
way would  relieve  Broadway  by  carrying  any  more 
passengers  and  taking  up  less  room  than  stages  ?  2049 
A.  I  think  that  the  conveniences  of  a  cable  road 
would  be  greater  than  the  stages,  undoubtedly.     Q. 
And  you  can  get  in  and  out  as  well  i    A.  Whether 
it  would  relieve  Broadway  to  any  greater  extent 
might  be  a  question  in  the  mind  of  some  ;  I  have 
very  little  question  in  regard  to  it.     Q.  You  think 
it  would  bring  much  more  travel  on  Broadway — 
that  a  great  many  more  i)eople  would  travel  over 
Broadway  i    A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so ;  because  of  its 
being  a  central  thoroughfare,   and  easy  of  access 
from  the  side  streets,  and  I  think  it  would  be  pre- 
ferred.   Q.  You  think  iris  much  easier  to  get  in 
and  out  of  a  car  than  a  stage?    A.  Yes,   sir;   un- 
doubtedly, yes. 

2050 
By  Mr.  BrigM: 

Q.  Suppose,  Mr.  Gildersleeve,  there  were  two 
parallel  roads  running  across  the  city,  one  with  car 
tracks  and  one  without,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
drivers  of  engines  would  generally  resort  to  the 
railroad  street  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Suppose  that  the 
Fire  Department  on  the  east  side  of  the  city — sup- 
pose there  happened  to  be  a  congregation  of  engines 
there  at  about  Twenty -third  Street,  and  there  was  • 
an  alarm  of  fire  on  the  west  side  near  Twenty-third 
Street  Ferry,  and  these  firemen  had  the  option  of 
^oing  through  Twenty-second  Street  or  IVenty- 
fourtn  Street  or  Twenty-third  Street,  what  route 
would  they  take  i  A.  They  would  t^e  the  route 
with  the  car  tracks  in. 

Q.  Has  that  been  your  observation  ?    A.    That 
has  been  my  experience,  except  it  should  happen  to 
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2061  be  that  the  fire  is  on  the  adjoining  street.  Q.  Oh, 
yes,  I  know  ;  but  I  mean  merely  to  get  across  to  the 
scene  of  the  fire  J  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  tnink  every  fire- 
man— every  good  fireman — ^would  make  it  his  study 
how  he  can  get  to  the  fire  in  the  shortest  possible 
space  of  time ;  and  in  order  to  do  so,  he  is  con- 
stantly studying  the  street,  looking  out  for  obstruc- 
tions ;  and  if*  he  can  take  a  railroad  track  it  greatly 
helps  him,  and  he  don' t  hesitate  to  do  it.  Q.  And 
you  think  that  the  assistance  that  he  derives  from 
the  track  overcomes  all  the  inconvenience  and  de- 
tention of  occasional  obstacles,  even  though  the 
parallel  street  is  comparatively  free  from  traffic! 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Well,  one  question  about  the  cable 
syst^em ;  do  you  think  the  cable  system,  owin^  to 

2052  its  mode  of  operation  and  the  power  by  which  it  is 
propelled,  tends  to  create  respect  in  the  mind  of 
truckmen  so  that  they  give  less  voluntary  obstruc- 
tion ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  You  say  that  a  wholesome 
fear  prevails  among  that  class  of  people  wherever 
this  road  is  established  ?  A.  I  think  that  is  the 
trouble  tJhat  operates  in  their  mind,  yes,  sir ;  that 
they  can  stop  a  horse-car  on  account  of  their  being 
no  belt,  while  they  would  not  be  able  so  readily  to 
stop  a  cable-car.  Q.  Then,  is  it  your  observation 
that  where  the  cable  is  used  that  this  class  of  people 
in  the  public  streets  shun  obstruction  to  the  cable 
from  the  motive  that  I  have*  stated  ?  A.  I  think  so ; 
yes,  sir.  Q.  A  wholesome  fear  prevails  in  all  those 
places  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

205b  Commissioner  Harris :  If,  for  any  reason,  a  cable 
road  could  not  be  run,  what  would  be  the  next  best 
sort  of  a  road  ?  A.  I  don' t  know  that  there  is  any 
solution  except  a  horse  railroad  ;  I  don't  think  you 
could  ever  get  the  consent  of  property-owners  to  an 
elevated  rauroad. 

By  Mr,  PuUer : 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  consent  of  the  propertv- 
owners  could  be  obtained  for  a  horse  railroad  ?  A. 
My  experience  tells  me,  no.  Q.  Do  you  think  that 
a  rrancnise  should  be  granted  to  any  company  tx) 
build  a  horse  railroad  at  this  age  of  improvements 
in  Broadway?  A.  Well,  now,  if  I  answer  that 
question,  fairly  and  squarely,  I  would  say  that  if  we 
couldn'  t  have  a  cable  system,  then  I  might  reluct- 
antly acquiesce  in  a  horse  railroad. 
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